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DIALOGUES 

6fOK     TBI     U8EFULNE88     OF 

ANCIENT    MEDALS 

ttPKGIALLY  IS  RELATION  TO  THE  LATIN  AND  GfiEEK  PCJET& 


-Qnoniara  hsec  ratio  plernmqne  vldetar 


Trtotior  esse,  qutbas  non  est  tractata,  retroqne 
Volgua  abhorret  ab  liac :  volul  tlbi  snavHoquentl 
Carmine  Pferlo  ratJonem  exponero  nostram, 
Et  quail  muaieo  dulci  contingere  melle, 
tt  tibt  forte  anhnnra  tall  ratlone  tenerem. 

Luosmua, 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

This  is  one  of  th  s  most  graceful  of  Addison's*  works,  and  next  to  Dry- 
den's  Dialogue  on  Dramatic  Poetry,  the  best  specimen  in  our  language  oi 
this  style  of  writing.  Addison  tells  us  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stepney,  English 
Envoy  at  Vienna,  that  when  he  wrote  it  he  had  Fontenelle's  Dialogue  on 
the  Plurality  of  Worlds  in  his  eye ;  and  it  is  no  .slight  praise  to  say  that 
he  has  fully  equalled  his  modeJJl^rBif  part  was  written  at  Vienna, 
and  though  the  woj^fifSnown  to  his  friends  and  approved  by  them,  it 
was  not  puJyjaJ^JJj  f.yi  a£ter  jjjg  death.  The  general  subject  of  numisma- 
since  been  treated  by  several  English  writers,  and  both  the  excel- 
lent introduction  of  *»ckerman,  and  Humphrey's  valuable  Manual,  contain 
more  aii urination  than  Addison's  Dialogues.  But>  there  is  no  uook  in 
which  the  lover  of  Latin  poetry  will  lind  within  the  same  compass,  so 
many  important  suggestions  and  happy  illustrations. 

Of  this  work  Ogle  says : — 

"  The  *  Dialogues  on  Medals'  rather  prove  the  ability  of  the  scholar  to 
attain  so  complex  and  unconnected  a  kind  of  knowledge  in  a  short  period, 
than  profound  information  on  the  subject  Ficcorini  was  his  master,  and 
says,  '  He  did  not  go  any  depth  in  the  study  of  medals :  all  the  knowledge 
tie  had  of  that  kind,  I  believe,  he  had  from  me  ;  and  I  did  not  give  him 
above  twenty  lessons  upon  that  subject'  There  are  two  sorts  of  informa- 
tion usually  possessed  by  men  of  literature  and  research  :  the  one  rudi- 
mental,  which  is  generally  received  from  instructors ;  the  other  the  know- 
ledge a  learner  obtains  by  his  own  labor.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that 
Addison  obtained  the  former  in  the  twenty  lessons  given  him  by  Ficcorini, 
and  that  he  added  more  by  his  own  investigation,  and  by  studying  the 
treatise  on  Medals  and  Inscriptions  of  Bernardin  Maffoeus,  then  in  general 
use  among  travellers  and  the  learned." — Ogle — Life  of Addison,  pp.  21,  22. 

And  Miss  Aikin : — 

"It  was  thus  that  he  introduced  to  his  friend  his  beautiful  'Dialogues 
on  the  usefulness  of  ancient  medals;'  perhaps  the  most  perfect,  certainly 
the  most  graceful  examples  in  our  language  of  this  form  of  composition 
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•  Dr.  Johnson's  assertion, — whose  scanty  acquaintance  with  French  litera- 
ture probably  did  not  include  even  the  celebrated  and  popular  work  of 
Fontenelle, — that  Dry  den's  Dialogue  on  Dramatic  poetry  was  Addison's 
model,  is  thus  disproved  ;  and  this  information  of  the  real  prototype  sug- 
gests a  curious  national  contrast  ,  The  informing  spirit  of  the  dialogues  of 
Fontenelle  is  that  of  gallantry ;  and  the  fair  pupil  whom  he  addresses  im- 
bibes the  principles  of  the  astronomy  of  Descartes  diluted  and  dulcified 
with  at  least  an  equal  portion  of  flattery,  on  the  graces  of  her  person  and 
the  charms  of  her  mind  ;  but  although  the  study  of  medals  could  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  less  within  the  sphere  of  female  inquiry  than  worlds  and 
their  vortices, — and  in  fact  there  had  been  ladies  in  this  countrj  of  a  for- 
mer and  a  better  age  celebrated  for  their  numismatic  attainments,—  *be 
English  wit  carefully  exonerates  himself  from  all  obligation  to  compliment 
the  ladies  on  the  occasion,  and  admits  not  even  a  humble  listener  of  the 
feminine  gender.  A  knowledge  of  the  pattern  on  which  he  worked  might 
likewise  have  shielded  the  author  from  a  criticism  of  Bishop  Hurd,  who 
imputes  it  as  a  fault  to  these  dialogues  that  they  deviate  from  the  clas- 
sical examples  in  not  exhibiting  real  characters  as  the  interlocutors.  In 
any  case,  this  appears  an  ill-considered  objection  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  judgment  of  the  bishop  was  warped  by  his  own  practice.  Whatever 
dignity  or  seeming  authority  this  kind  of  artifice, — an  offensive  one  at  the 
best  to  the  true  lover  of  historical  and  biographical  truth, — might  lend  to 
the  discussion  of  questions  of  philosophy,  politics  or  history,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by  it  on  such  a  topic  as 
the  usefulness  of  medals,  essentially  a  branch  of  erudition ;  while  the  dif 
ficulties  and  objections  are  obvious.  The  part  of  a  leading  speaker  must 
in  all  propriety  have  been  assigned  to  some  one  of  the  very  small  number 
of  learned  persons  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  devoting  their 
lives  to  profound  investigations  in  this  dark  and  difficult  science ;  and 
with  what  modesty  could  a  writer  who  had  only  skimmed  its  surface, 
have  uttered  conjectures  or  remarks  of  his  own  under  the  sanction  of 
names  such  as  those  of  Spanheim  or  Le  Vailliant? 

"  It  appears  that  the  study  of  medals  had  been  a  favorite  object  of  pur* 
suit  with  Addison  in  Italy,  and  especially  at  Rome,  where  he  had  availed 
himself  of  the  technical  instructions  of  a  professor  of  this  branch  of  anti- 
quities besides  embracing  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  most  cele- 
brated collections.  According  to  his  general  plan  in  the  study  of  anti  • 
quity,  he  applied  his  knowledge  of  these  objects  to  the  illustration  of  pas- 
sages in  the  Latin  poets,  by  which,  in  return,  he  frequently  explained  the 
signification  of  medals.  Several  examples  of  this  application  of  his  read- 
ing occur  in  his  Travels. 

"The  two  first  of  these  dialogues  are  much  more  thickly  interspersed 
than  even  his  Travels  with  quotations  from  ancient  writers,  brought  to 
explain   the  objects,    customs,  and   events    represented   by    the   charges 
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of  the  medals  ;  and  the  wide  range  of  suljects,  with  the  great  n am- 
ber and  variety  of  authors  quoted,  highly  honorable  as  they  are  to  the 
learned  diligence  of  the  author,  are  also  quite  effectual  in  removing  what- 
ever of  dryness  might  have  been  found  in  the  topic  itself.  The  playful 
turns  of  fancy,  and  the  strokes  of  character  and  humor  which  give  dis- 
tinctness and  animation  to  the  speakers,  have  as  much  of  the  peculiar 
Best  of  his  genius  as  his  best  Spectators.  Besides  the  two  dialogues  whioh 
strictly  answer  to  the  general  title,  there  is  a  third  called  '  A  parallel  be- 
tween ancient  and  modern  medals,'  which  is  laudable  for  the  moderation 
and  absence  of  national  prepossession  with  which  it  discusses  the  merits 
and  defects  of  those  struck  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  record  the  glories  of 
his  reign.  It  is  frankly  avowed  that,  in  most  points  of  excellence,  these 
come  nearer  to  the  ancients  than  any  other  modern  ones,  and  it  is  added, 
that  to  the  French  we  are  also  *  indebted  for  the  best  lights  that  have 
been  given  to  the  whole  science  in  general." 

"  For  what  reason  the  author  of  these  elegant  and  highly  finished 
pieces  should  have  left  them  to  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  post- 
humous edition  of  his  works,  it  is  not  easy  to  divine.  Possibly  he  might 
apprehend  that  he  had  already  introduced  in  his  Travels  as  much  of  clas- 
sical matter  as  the  English  public,  immersed  in  party  contests,  would  find 
leisure  or  inclination  to  attend  to ;  possibly  he  might  not  fully  have  satis- 
fied the  excessive  delicacy  of  his  own  taste  in  the  execution  ;  probably  he 
might  soon  become  distrustful  of  the  soundness  of  some  of  his  conjectural 
interpretations  of  enigmatical  inscriptions  and  half-effaced  or  Jl-tormed 
figures."— Miss  Aikin — Life  of  Addison,  pp.  89-91. 

Le  Clerc,  whose  acquaintance  Addison  formed  during  his  tour,  and 
who  apparently  had  seen  the  first  draft  of  the  Dialogues,  says,  in  his  ob- 
servations upon  the  Travels,  Ac.,  which  were  "  done  from  the  French  by  Mr. 
Theobald,  and  printed  in  1715" — "Mr.  Addison  has  not  a  little  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  medals,  the  mystical  meanings  of  whose  reverses 
he  has  explained  in  a  work  well  worthy  to  be  made  public,  and  which  I 
hope  he  will  soon  oblige  the  world  with." 

"These  Dialogues  of  Addison  are  written  with  that  sweetness  and 
purity  of  style  which  constitute  him  one  of  our  first  prose  writers.  The 
chief  imperfection  of  his  Treatise  on  Medals  is,  that  the  persons  introduced 
as  speakers,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  are 
fictitious,  not  real;  for  Cynthio,  Philander,  Paltemc  n,  Eugenio  and  Theocles, 
cannot  equally  excite  and  engage  the  attention  of  the  reader  with  Socratci 
and  AlcibiadeB,  Atticus  and  Brutus,  Cowley  axd  Spratt>  Maynard  and 
&omtn."—Addixonianat  v.  1,  p.  80. — G. 


"     VEBSES 

OOOASIOfltfcD  BT  MB.  ADDISOITS  TBEATI8B  OS  VXhki*, 

See  the  wild  wast©  of  altderouring  yean ! 
How  Rome  her  own  sad  sepulchre  appears : 
With  nodding  sicken  broken  temples  spread  t 
The  yerp  tomb*  bow  vanished  like  their  dead  I 
Some  felt  the  silent  stroke  of  mould'ring  age ; 
Some,  hostile  fury.*  some,  religious  rage : 
Barbarian  blindness,  Christian  zeal,  conspire; 
And  Papal  piety,  and  Gotliic  fire. 
Perhaps  by  its  own  rams  sav'ti  from  flame, 
Some  bury'd  marble  half  preserves  a  name ; 
That  name,  the  learn'd  with  fierce  disputes  pursue, 
And  give  to  Titus  old  Vespasian's  due. 

Ambition  aigh'd     She  found  it  rain  to  trust 
The  faithless  column,  and  the  crumbling  bust ,* 
Huge  moles  whose  shadow  strefoh'd  from  shore  to  shore*. 
Their  ruins  perish'd,  and  their  place  no  more  I 
Convino'd,  she  now  contracts  her  vast  design ; 
And  all  her  triumphs  sink  into  a  coin. 
A  narrow  orb  each  crowded  conquest  keeps ; 
Beneath  her  palm  here  sad  Judata  weeps ; 
Now  scantier  limits  the  proud  arch  confine, 
And  scarce  are  seen  th*i  prostrate  Nile  and  Rhine: 


VERSES. 

A  small  Euphrates  thro'  the  piece  is  roll'd ; 
And  little  eagles  wave  their  wings  in  gold. 

The  medal,  faithful  to  its  charge  of  fame, 
Thro1  climes  and  ages  bears  each  form  and  namo 
In  one  short  view,  subjected  to  our  eye, 
Gods,  emp'rors,  heroes,  sages,  beauties  lie. 
With  sharpened  sight  pale  antiquaries  pore, 
Th'  inscription  value,  but  the  rust  adore  : 
This,  the  blue  varnish,  that  the  green  endears, 
The  sacred  rust  of  twice  ten  hundred  years. 
To  gain  Pcscennius  one  employs  his  schema* , 
One  grasps  a  Oecrops  in  ecstatic  dreams : 
Poor  Vadiufi,  long  with  learned  spleen  devour'd, 
Can  taste  no  pleasure  since  his  shield  was  scour'd  , 
And  Curio,  restless  by  the  fair  one's  side. 
Sighs  for  an  Otho,  and. neglects  his  bride. 

Theirs  is  the  vanity,  the  learning  thine. 
Touch'd  by  thy  hand,  again  Rome's  glories  shine; 
Her  gods,  and  godlike  heroes  rise  to  view, 
And  all  her  faded  garments  bloom  anew. 
Nor  blush,  these  studies  thy  regard  engage ; 
These  pleas 'd  the  fathers  of  poetic  rage ; 
The  verse  and  sculpture  bore  an  equal  part, 
And  art  reflected  images  to  art. 

Oh  when  shall  Britain,  conscious  of  her  claim. 
Stand  emulous  of  Greek  and  Roman  fame  ? 
In  living  medals  see  her  wars  enroll'd, 
And  vanquish'd  realms  supply  recording  gold  ? 
Here,  rising  bold,  the  patriot's  honest  faoe ; 
There  warriors  frowning  in  historic  brass. 
Then  future  ages  with  delight  shall  see, 
How  Plato's,  Bacon's,  Newton's  looks  agree ; 


VERSES. 

Or  in  fair  series  laurel'd  bards  be  shown, 

A  Virgil  there,  and  here  an  Addison. 

Then  shall  thy  Craggs  (and  let  me  call  him  mine) 

On  the  cast  ore,  another  Pollio,  shine ; 

With  aspect  open  shall  erect  his  head, 

And  round  the  orb  in  lasting  notes  be  read. 

"  Statesman,  jet  friend  to  truth  !  in  soul  sincere, 

In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear  * 

Who  broke  no  promise,  serv'd  no  private  end, 

Who  gain'd  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend  ; 

Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approv'd, 

And  prais'd,  unenvy'd,  by  the  muse  ho  lov'd." 

A  Pop* 
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1.  VIRTVTI  AVGVSTL  S.  0.     Reverse  of  Domitian 

2.  H0N0S  ET  VIRTVa    Reverse  of  Galba. 

8.  CONCORDIA  AVG.  a  C.    Reverse  of  Sabina. 

4.  PAX  ORBIS  TERRARVM.     Reverse  of  Otho. 

5.  ABVNDANTIA  AVG.  a  C.    Reverse  of  Gordianus  Pius. 

6.  1.  FIDES  EXERCITVa     Reverse  of  Heliogabalus. 

8.  SPES  AVGVSTA     Reverse  of  Claudius. 

9.  8ECVRITAS  PVBLICA  a  C.     Reverse  of  Antoninus  Piu% 

10.  PVDICITIA.  a  C.    Reverse  of  Faustina  Junior. 

11.  PIETAS  AVG  8.  C.     Reverse  of  Faustina  Senior. 

12.  AEQVITAS  AVGVSTL  a  C.     Reverse  of  Vttetltus. 
18.  AETERNITA&  a  C     Reverse  of  Antominus  Pius 

14.  SAECVLVM  AVREVM.     Reverse  oi  <*urt*+. 

15.  FELIX  TEMPORUM  REPARATIO.     Reverse  of  Gonstantim 

16.  AETERNITAS  AVGVSTL  S.  C.    Reverse  of  Adrian* 
11.  AETERNITAS  a  C.     Reverse  of  Antonine. 

18.  VICTORIA  AVGVSTT,  a  C.  Reverse  of  Nero. ' 

19.  SARMATTA  DEVICTA  A  Victory.    Reverse  of  Constantino 
80.  LIBERT  AS  PVBLICA  a  C.    Reverse  of  Galba. 
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SECOND    SERIES 

1.  FELICITATI  AYG.  COS.  III.  P.P.S.C.    Reverse  of  Hadrian. 

2  P0NT1F.  MAX.  TR.  POT.  PP.  COS.  IL 

8.  P.N.R.&0.  Reverse  of  Claudius 

4  &C.  Reverse  of  Augustus. 

5  S.P.Q.R.P.P.  OB.  CIVES  8ERVATOS.    Reverse  of  Caligula 
6.  Reverse  of  Tiberius. 

1.  FIDES  PVBLICA.    Reverse  of  Titus. 

8.  PRAETOR  RECEPT.    Reverse  of  Claudius. 

9.  FECVNDITAS.  aa     Reverse  of  Julia  Augusta. 

10.  NERO  CLAV.  CAESAR.  IMP.  ET  OOTAVIA.  AVGVST.  F    Reverse 

of  Claudiu*. 

11.  ORIENS  AVG.    Reverse  of  Aur*U*m 

12.  Reverse  of  Oorawu****. 
18.  GLORIA  EXERCITVa  E&La 


} 


„        _  Reverse  of  Gonstantine 

14.  PRINCIRI IWENTUTO  S.G. 

ifi.  M.  OATO.  L.  VETTIACVS.  IL  VIR.  LEG.  IV.  LEG.  VL  LEG.  X. 

CCA.    Reverse  of  Tiberius. 

16.  TR.  P.  VIL  IMP.  m.  COS.  V.  P.P.  aC.    Reverse  of  Trajan. 

17.  TR.  POT.  V.  IMP.  m.  COa  IL  aa    Reverse  of  Lucius  Vems. 

18.  PAX  AYG.  aC.  Reverse  of  Vespasian. 

19.  IMP.  YIIL  COa  III.  P.P.  aC.  DE  GERMANIS  1  Reverse  of  Marcus 

20.  IMP.  VI1L  COS.  m.  P.P.  aC  DE  SARMATIS  \  Aurelius. 
21    Reverse  of  Trajan. 

22.  TR.  POT.  XDIL  P.P.  COS.  IL    Reverse  of  M.  Aureliu*. 
28.  DIWS  AVGVSTVS  PATER,     ooin'd  under  Ilberiux 
24   COa  IIL  aC.    Reverse  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
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THIRD    SERIES. 

1.  FELIX  ADVENT  AVG.  O.NN.  PEN.     Reverse  of  Bioclesum. 

2.  AFRICA,  a  C.    Reverse  of  Septimius  Severus. 

3.  AFRICA.  &C.     Reverse  of  Adrian. 

.  4.  AEGIPTO&  S.a    Reverse  of  Adrian. 

5.  MAVRETANIA.  S.C.     Reverse  of  Adrian. 

6.  HISPANIA.  ac.     Reverse  of  Adrian. 

1.  ADVENTVI  AVG.  GALLIAE.  aa    Reverse  of  Adrian. 

8.  ITALIA.  aC.    Reverse  of  Marcus  Antoninus. 

9.  ROMA,  aa    Reverse  of  Afem 

10.  RESTITVTORl  ACHAIAE.    R*»«rse  of  Adri~- 

11.  BRITANNIA,     never**  oi  JLnu*u*u*  #-»«. 

12.  RESTITVTORl  SICILIAK  aC.     Reverse  ui  Adrian. 

is.  ivdea  capta.  aa         > 

w~~,™, .    »  ^^t^^x  „  ~  J  Reverse  of  Fewxwian. 

14.  VICTORIA  AVGVSTI,  aC.  >  ^ 

15.  PARTHIA.  aC.  COa  IL     Reverse  of  Antoninu*  Pius. 

16.  ANTIOCHIA. 

17  eTATEIPHNHNK.  CMTPN.  2TP.  T.  +AB.  AA.  AnOAAINAPIOT.     Re? erst 

of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

18  ARAB  ADQ.  aP.Q.R.  OPTIMO  PRINCIPI  aa     Reverse  of  Trajan. 


DIALOGUES' 

UPON  THE  USEFULNESS  OF  ANCIENT  MEDALBL 
DIALOGUE  I. 

Cynthto,  Eugenius,  and  Philander,  had  retired  together  from 
the  town  to  a  country  village,  that  lies  upon  the  Thames.  Their 
design  was  to  pass  away  the  heat  of  the  summer  among  the  fresh 
breezes  that  rise  from  the  river,  and  the  agreeable  mixture  of 
shades  and  fountains,  in  which  the  whole  country  naturally 
abounds.  They  were  all  three  very  well  versed  in  the  politer 
parts  of  learning,  and  had  travelled  into  the  most  refined  nations 
of  Europe :  so  that  they  were  capable  of  entertaining  themselves 
on  a  thousand  different  subjects  without  running  into  the  commor 
topic  of  defaming  public  parties, b  or  particular  persons.  As  they 
Were  intimate  friends  they  took  the  freedom  to  dissent  from  one 

*  Mr.  Addison's  great  reputation  is  chiefly  owing  to  what  he  wrote  in 
prose.  This  part  of  his  works,  then,  will  deserve  to  be  studied  with  care. 
It  is  scarce  possible  to  examine  a  writer  of  this  class,  without  admiring 
sometimes,  cut  I  shall  do  it  sparingly.  It  will  be  more  useful  to  pomt 
out  his  defects,  which,  in  such  a  crowd  of  beauties,  may  be  overlooked,  or 
may  themselves  be  mistaken  for  beauties.  Nor  let  the  presumption  of  this 
attempt  give  offence  to  any,  even  though  they  should  dissent  from  me,  in 
the  instances  alleged:  for,  to  be  at  the  pains  of  inquiring  whether  such  a 
writer  have  any  faults,  is,  in  effect,  to  pay  the  highest  compliment  to  his 
merit.  And  for  the  rest,  I  commit  myself  to  the  candour  of  all  capable 
Judges. — Nam  etiam  cum  judicium  tnewn  ottendero,  tuum  tamen  legentibut 
relinquam. 

k  Vefaming  public  parties,  is  not  a  topic,  but  a  mode  of  treating  it.  It 
had  been  more  exact  to  say  "  into  the  common  practice  of  defaming  public 
parties,"  <fec 
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another  in  discourse,  or  upon  occasion  to  speak  a  Latin  sentence 
without  fearing  the  imputation  of  pedantry  or  ill-breeding. 

They  were  one  evening  taking  a  walk  together  in  the  fields, 
when  their  discourse  accidentally  fell  upon  several  unprofitable 
parts  of  learning.  It  was  Cynthio's  humour  to  run  down  every 
thing  that  was  rather  for  ostentation  than  use.  He  was  still  pre- 
ferring good  sense  to  arts  and  sciences,  and  often  took  a  pleasure 
to  appear  ignorant,  that  he  might  the  better  turn  to  ridicule  those 
that  valued  themselves  on  their  books  and  studies,  though  at  the 
same  time  one  might  very  well  see  that  he  could  not  have  at- 
tacked many  parts  of  learning  so  successfully,  had  not  he  bor- 
rowed his  assistances  from  them.  After  having  rallied  a  set  or 
two  of  virtwsoSy  he  fell  upon  the  medallists. 

These  gentlemen,  says  he,  value  themselves  upon  being  critics 
in  rust,  and  will  undertake  to  tell  you  the  different  ages  of  it,  by 
its  colour.  They  are  possessed  with  a  kind  of  learned  avarice, 
and  are  for  getting  together  hoards  of  such  money  only  as  was 
current  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  There  are  several  of 
them  that  are  better  acquainted  with  the  faces  of  the  Antonines, 
than  of  the  Stuarts,  and  would  rather  choose  to  count  out  a  suit 
in  sesterces,  than  in  pounds  sterling.  I  have  heard  of  one  in  Ita 
ly  that  used  to  swear  by  the  head  of  Otho.  Nothing  can  be 
pleasanter  than  to  see  a  circle  of  these  virtuosos  about  a  cabinet 
of  medals,  descanting  upon  the  value,  rarity,  and  authenticalness* 
of  the  several  pieces  that  lie  before  them.  One  takes  up  a  coin 
of  gold,  and  after  having  well  weighed  the  figures  and  inscription, 
tells  you  very  gravely,  if  it  were  brass,  it  would  be  invaluable. 
Another  falls  a  ringing  a  Pescennius  Niger,  and  judiciously  dis- 
tinguishes the  sound  of  it  to  be  modern. b     A  third  desires  you  to 

*  Substantives  terminating  in  ess,  especially  if  polysyllables,  have  an  ill 
effect  in  our  language.     "We  now  say,  authenticity. 

b  Judiciously  distinguishes  the  sound  of  it  to  be  modern.  Inaccurately 
expressed. — It  should  nave  been,  "judiciously  observes  the  sound  of  it  to  b« 
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observe  well  the  toga  on  such  a  reverse,  and  asks  you  whether 
you  can  in  conscience  believe  the  sleeve  of  it  to  be  of  the  true 
Roman  cut. 

I  must  confess,  says  Philander,  the  knowledge  of  medals  has 
most  of  those  disadvantages  that  can  render  a  soience  ridiculous, 
to  such  as  are  not  well  versed  in  it.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than 
to  represent  as  impertinencies  any  parts  of  learning  that  have  no 
immediate  relation  to  the  happiness  or  convenience  of  mankind. 
When  a  man  spends  his  whole  life  among  the  stars  and  planets, 
or  lays  out  a  twelve-month  on  the  spots  in  the  sun,  however  noble 
his  speculations  may  be,  they  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  bur- 
lesque. But  it  is  still  more  natural  to  laugh  at  such  studies  as 
are  employed  on  low  and  vulgar  objects.  What  curious  observa- 
tions have  been  made  on  spiders,  lobsters,  and  cockle-shells  ?  yet 
the  very  naming  of  them  is  almost  sufficient  to  turn  them  into 
raillery.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  soience  of  medals, 
which  is  charged  with  so  many  unconcerning  parts  of  knowledge, 
and  built  on  such  mean  materials,  should  appear  ridiculous  to 
those  that  have  not  taken  the  pains  to  examine  it. 

Eugenius  was  very  attentive  to  what  Philander  said  on  the 

subject  of  medals.     He  was  one  that  endeavoured  rather  to  be 

agreeable  than  shining  in  conversation,  for  which  reason  he  was 

more  beloved,  though  not  so  much  admired  as  Cynthio.     I  must 

confess,  says  he,  I  find  myself  very  much  inclined  to  speak  against 

a  sort  of  study  that  I  know  nothing  of.     I  have,  however,  one 

strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  it,  that  Philander  has  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  employ  some  time  upon  it.      I  am  glad, 

modern."  We  say,  to  distinguish  one  thing  from  another ;  or,  to  distinguU  t 
between  one  thing  and  another, — but  not,  "  to  distinguish  any  thing  to  be. 
If  the  word  distinguishes  be  here  used,  it  should  be  iu  some  such  way  as 
this,  "  distinguishes  the  sound  of  it  from  that  of  an  ancient  coin."  We  iirat 
perceive  a  distinction  between  two  things,  and  then  conclude  this  not  to  be 
that.  The  word  distinguishes  is  here  used  by  Mr.  A.  as  if  it  implied  an 
act  of  the  mind,  which  is  consequent  to  distinguishing.  The  word  is, 
therefore,  improper. 

vol.  if. — I* 
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then,  says  Cynthio,  that  I  have  thrown  him  on  a  Science  of  which 
I  have  long  wished  to  hear  the  usefulness.  There,  3ays  Philan- 
der, you  must  excuse  me.  At  present  you  do  not  know  but  it 
may  have  its  usefulness.  But  should  I  endeavour  to  convince 
you  of  it,  I  might  fail  in  my  attempt,  and  so  render  my  science 
still  more  contemptible.  On  the  contrary,  says  Cynthio,  we  are 
already  so  persuaded*  of  the  unprofitableness  of  your  science,  that 
you  can  but  leave  us  where  you  find  us,  but  if  you  succeed,  you 
increase  the  number  of  your  party.  Well,  says  Philander,  in 
hopes  of  making  two  such  considerable  proselytes,  I  am  very  well 
content  to  talk  away  an  evening  with  yon  on  the  subject ;  but  on 
this  condition,  that  you  will  communicate  your  thoughts  to  me 
freely,  whW  you  dissent  from  me,  or  have  any  difficulties  that 
you  think  me  capable  of  removing.  To  make  use  of  the  liberty 
you  give  us,  says  Eugenius,  I  must  tell  you  what  I  believe  sur- 
prises all  beginners  as  well  as  myself.  We  are  apt  to  think  your 
medallists  a  little  fantastical  in  the  different  prices  they  set  upon 
their  coins,  without  any  regard  to  the  ancient  value  or  the  metal 
of  which  they  are  composed.  A  silver  medal,  for  example,  shall 
be  more  esteemed  than  a  gold  one,  and  a  piece  of  brass  than 
either.  To  answer  you,  says  Philander,  in  the  language  of  a 
medallist,  you  are  not  to  look  upon  a  cabinet  of  medals  as  a  trea- 
sure of  money,  but  of  knowledge,  nor  must  you  fancy  any  charms 
in  gold,  but  in  the  figures  and  inscriptions  that  adorn  it.  The  in- 
trinsic value  of  an  old  coin  does  not  consist  in  its  metal,  but  its 
erudition.  It  is  the  device  that  has  raised  the  species,  so  that  at 
present  an  as  or  an  obolus  may  carry  a  higher  price  than  a  dena- 
rius or  a  drachma  ;  and  a  piece  of  money  that  was  not  worth  a 
penny  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  may  be  now  rated  at  fifty  crowns, 
or  perhaps  a  hundred  guineas.     I  find,  says  Cynthio,  that  to  have 

*  So  persuaded,  <fcc    Better  thus,  "we  already  account  your  science  so 
unprofitable  that — M 
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a  relish  for  ancient  coins,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  contempt  of  the 
modern.  Bu*  I  am  afraid  you  will  never  be  able,  with  all  your 
medallio  eloquence,  to  persuade  Eugenius  and  myself  that  it  is 
better  to  have  a  pocket  full  of  Othos  and  Gordians  than  of  Jaco- 
bus's or  Louis  cPors.  This,  however,  we  shall  be  judges  of,  when 
you  have  let  us  know  the  several  uses  of  old  coins. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  one,  says  Philander,  is  the  show- 
ing us  the  faces  of  all  the  great  persons  of  antiquity.  A  cabinet 
of  medals  is  a  collection  of  pictures  in  miniature.  Juvenal  calls 
them  very  humorously, 

Concisum  argentum  in  titulos,  faciesqne  minutas.  Sat.  6. 

You  here  see  the  Alexanders,  Caesars,  Pompeys,  Trajans,  and 
the  whole  catalogue  of  heroes,  who  have  many  of  them  so  distin- 
guished themselves,  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  we  almost 
look  upon  them  as  another  species.  It  is  an  agreeable  amuse- 
ment to  compare,  in  our  own  thoughts,  the  face  of  a  great  man 
with  the  character  that  authors  have  given  us  of  him,  and  to  try 
if  we  can  find  out  in  his  looks  and  features  either  the  haughty, 
eruel,  or  merciful  temper  that  discovers  itself  in  the  history  of  his 
actions.  We  find,  too,  on  medals,  the  representations  of  ladies 
that  have  given  occasion  to  whole  volumes  on  the  account  only  of 
a  face.  We  have  here  the  pleasure  to  examine  their  looks  and 
dresses ;  and  to  survey  at  leisure  those  beauties  that  have  some- 
times been  the  happiness  or  misery  of  whole  kingdoms :  nor  do 
you  only  meet  *  the  faces  of  such  as  are  famous  in  history,  but 
of  several  whose  names  are  not  to  be  found  any  where  except  on 
medals.  Some  of  the  emperors,  for.  example,  have  had  wives, 
and  some  of  them  children,  that  no  authors  have  mentioned.  Wo 
are,  therefore,  obliged  to  the  study  of  coins  for  having  made  new 

■  Meet.    It  si  ould  he  "meet  with,"  as  we  have  it  below — "  met  with  on 
no  other  kind  of  records." 
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discoveries  to  the  learned,  and  given  them  information  of  such 
persons  as  are  to  be  met  with  on  no  other  kind  of  records.  You 
must  give  me  leave,  says  Cynthio,  to  reject  this  last  use  of  medals. 
I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  trouble  myself  with  a  person's 
name  or  face  that  receives  all  his  reputation  from  the  mint,  and 
would  never  have  been  known  in  the  world,  had  there  not  been 
such  things  as  medals.  A  man's  memory  finds  sufficient  employ- 
ment on  such  as  have  really  signalized  themselves  by  their  great 
actions,  without  charging  itself  with  the  names  of  an  insignificant 
people,  whose  whole  history  is  written  on  the  edges  of  an  old 
coin. 

If  you  are  only  for  such  persons  as  have  made  a  noise  in  the 
world,  says  Philander,  you  have  on  medals  a  long  list  of  heathen 
deities,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  proper  titles  and 
ornaments.  You  see  the  copies  of  several  statues  that  have  had  the 
politest  nations  of  the  world  fall  down  before  them.  You  have 
here,  too,  several  persons  of  a  more  thin  and  shadowy  nature,  as 
Hope,  Constancy,  Fidelity,  Abundance,  Honour,  Virtue,  Eter 
nity,  Justice,  Moderation,  Happiness,  and  in  short  a  whole 
creation  of  the  like  imaginary  substances.  To  these  you  may  add 
the  genius  of  nations,  provinces,  cities,  highways,  and  the  like 
allegorical  beings.  In  devices  of  this  nature  one  sees  a  pretty 
poetical  invention,  and  may  often  find  as  much  thought  on  the 
reverse  of  a  medal  as  in  a  canto  of  Spenser.  Not  to  interrupt 
you,  says  Eugenius,  I  fancy  it  is  this  use  of  medals  that  has 
recommended  them  to  several  history  painters,  who,  perhaps, 
without  this  assistance,  would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  have 
invented  a  such  an  airy  species  of  beings,  when  they  are  obliged 
to  put  a  moral  virtue  into  colours,  or  to  find  out  a  proper  dress 
for  a  passion.     It  is  doubtless  for  this  reason,  says  Philander, 

•  To  have  invented.    He  had  said  before  "  who  would  have  found  " — it 
should,  therefore,  be  " to  invent**  for  an  obvious  reason. — 
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that  painters  have  not  a  little  contributed  to  bring  the  study  of 
medals  in  vogue. *  For  not  to  mention  several  others,  Caraccio 
is  said  to  have  assisted  Aretine  by  designs  that  he  took  from  the 
Spintriae  of  Tiberius.  Raphael  had  thoroughly  studied  the 
figures  on  old  coins.  Patin  tells  us  that  Le  Brun  had  done  the 
same.  And  it  is  well  known  that  Rubens  had  a  noble  collection 
of  medals  in  his  own  possession.  But  I  must  not  quit  this  head 
before  I  tell  you,  that  you  see  on  medals  oot  only  the  names  aud 
persons  of  emperors,  kings,  consuls,  pro-consuls,/praetors,  and  the 
like  characters  of  importance,  but  of  some  of  the  poets,  and  of 
several  who  had  won  the  prizes  at  the  Olympic  games.  It  was  a 
noble  time,  says  Cynthio,  when  trips  and  Cornish  hugs  could 
make  a  man  immortal.  How  many  heroes  would  Moornelds 
have  furnished  out  in  the  days  of  old  ?  A  fellow  that  can  now 
only  win  a  hat  or  a  belt,  had  he  lived  among  the  Greeks,  might 
have  had  his  face  stamped  upon  their  coins.  But b  these  were 
the  wise  ancients,  who  had  more  esteem  for  a  Milo  than  a  Homer, 
and  heaped  up  greater  honours  on  Pindar's  jockeys,  than  on  the 
poet  himself.  But  by  this  time,  I  suppose,  you  have  drawn  up 
all  your  medallic  people,  and,  indeed,  they  make  a  much  more 
formidable  body  than  I  could  have  imagined.  You  have  shewn 
us  all  conditions,  sexes,  and  ages,  emperors  and  empresses,  men 
and  children,  gods  and  wrestlers.  Nay,  you  have  conjured  up 
persons  that  exist  no  where  else  but  on  old  coins,  and  have  made 
our  passions,  and  virtues,  and  vices,  visible.  I  could  never  have 
thought  that  a  cabinet  of  medals  had  been  so  well  peopled.  But, 
in  the  next  place,  says  Philander,  as  we  see  on  coins  the  different 
faces  of  persons,  we  see  on  them,  too,  their  different  habits  and 
dresses,  according  to  the  mode  that  prevailed  in  the  several  ages 
when  the  medals   were   stamped.     This   is   another  u*e,  says 

•  In  vogue.     It  should  be  "  into." 

fc  But.    Better  "  And."    "  But "  begins  the  next  sentence. 
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Oynthio,  that,  in  my  opinion,  contril  utes  rather  to  make  a  man 
learned  than  wise,  and  is  neither  capable  of  pleasing  the  under- 
standing or  imagination.*  I  know  there  are  several  supercil- 
ious critics,  that  will  treat  an  author  with  the  greatest  contempt 
imaginable,  if  he  fancies  the  old  Romans  wore  a  girdle,  and  are 
amazed  at  a  man's  ignorance,  who  believes  the  toga  had  anj 
sleeves  to  it  till  the  declension  of  the  Roman  empire.  Now  1 
would  fain  know  the  great  importance  of  this  kind  of  learning, 
and  why  it  should  not  be  as  noble  a  task  to  write  upon  a  bib  and 
hanging-sleeves,  as  on  the  bulla  and  prcetexta.  The  reason  is, 
that  we  are  familiar  with  the  names  of  the  one,  and  meet  with 
the  other  no  where  but  in  learned  authors.  An  antiquary  will 
scorn  to  mention  a  pinner  or  a  night-rail,  a  petticoat  or  a  manteau ; 
but  will  talk  as  gravely  as  a  father  of  the  church  on  the  vitta 
and  peplvs)  the  stola  and  instita.  How  would  an  old  Roman 
laugh,  were  it  possible  for  him  to  see  the  solemn  dissertations 
that  have  been  made  on  these  weighty  subjects.  To  set  them  in 
their  natural  light,  let  us  fancy,  if  you  please,  that  about  a  thou- 
sand years  hence,  some  profound  author  shall  write  a  learned 
treatise  on  the  habits  of  the  present  age,  distinguished  into  the 
following  titles  and  chapters. 

Of  the  old  British  trowser. 
Of  the  ruff  and  collar-band. 

The  opinion  of  several  learned  men  concerning  the  use  of  the 
shoulder-knot. 

Such-a-one  mistaken  in  his  account  of  the  surtout,  &c. 

*  And  is  neither  capable  of  pleasing  the  understanding  cr  imagination. 
The  disjunctive  "neither"  as  placed  before  "capable"  leads  us  to  expect 
that  two  distinct  capacities  are  going  to  be  specified :  whereas  we  have 
only  one  capacity ;  that  of  pleasing,  here  mentioned.  Besides,  the  cor* 
relative  of  "neither"  is  "nor"  and  not  "or!*  The  whole  should  be  given 
thus:  "and  is  neither  capable  of  informing  the  understanding,  nor  of 
pleasing  the  imagination,"  or  else  "  and  is  not  capable  of  pleasing  eiihet 
the  understanding  or  the  imagination." 
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I  must  confess,  says  Eugenius,  interrupting  him,  the  know- 
ledge of  these  affairs  is  in  itself  Very  little  improving,  but  as  it 
iB  impossible  without  it  to  understand  several  parts  of  jour 
ancient  authors,  it  certainly  hath  its  use.  It  is  pity,  indeed, 
there  is  not  a  nearer  way  of  coming  at  it.  I  have  sometimes 
fancied  it  would  not  be  an  impertinent  design  to  make  a  kind  of 
an  old  Roman  wardrobe,  where  you  shall  see  togas  and  tunicas 
the  chlamys  and  trabea,  and  in  short  all  the  different  vests  and 
ornaments  that  are  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authora  By  this  means  a  man  would  comprehend  better  and 
remember  much  longer  the  shape  of  an  ancient  garment,  than  he 
possibly  can  from  the  help  of  tedious  quotations  and  descriptions. 
The  design,  says  Philander,  might  be  very  useful,  but  after  what 
models  would  you.  work  ?  Sigonius,  for  example,  will  tell  you 
that  the  vestis  trabeata  was  of  such  a  particular  fashion,  Scaliger 
is  for  another,  and  Dacier  thinks  them  both  in  the  wrong.  These 
are,  says  Cynthio,  I  suppose  the  names  of  three  Roman  tailors  : 
for  is  it  possible  men  of  learning  can  have  any  disputes  of  this 
nature  ?  May  not  we  as  well  believe  that  hereafter  the  whole 
learned  world  will  be  divided  upon  the  make  of  a  modern  pair  of 
breeches?  And  yet,  says  Eugenius,  the  critics  have  fallen  as 
foul  upon  each  other  for  matters  of  the  same  moment.  But  as  to 
this  point,  where  the  make  of  the  garment  is  controverted,  let 
them,  if  they  can  find  cloth  enough,  work  after  all  the  most  pro- 
bable fashions.  To  enlarge  the  design,  I  would  have  another 
room  for  the  old  Roman  instruments  of  war,  where  you  might  see 
the  pihim  and  the  shield,  the  eagles,  ensigns,  helmets,  battering 
rams,  and  trophies,  in  a  word,  all  the  ancient  military  furniture 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  might  have  been  in  an  arsenal  of  old 
Rome.  A  third  apartment  should  be  a  kind  of  sacristy  for 
altars,  idols,  sacrificing  instruments,  and  other  religious  utensils. 
Not  to  be  tedious,  one  might  make  a  magazine  for  all  sorts  of 
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antiquities,  that  would  show  a  man  in  an  afternoon  more  than  he 
could  learn  out  of  books  in  a  twelve-month.  This  would  cut 
short  the  whole  study  of  antiquities,  and  perhaps  be  much  more 
useful  to  universities  than  those  collections  of  whalebone  and 
crocodile-skins  in  which  they  commonly  abound.  Tou  will  find 
it  very  difficult,  says  Cynthio,  to  persuade  those  societies  of 
learned  men  to  fall  in  with  your  project.  They  will  tell  you  that 
things  of  this  importance  must  not  be  taken  on  trust ;  you  ought 
to  learn  them  among  the  classic  authors  and  at  the  fountain  head. 
Pray  consider  what  a  figure  a  man  would  make  in  the  republic 
of  letters,  should  ho  appeal  to  your  university  wardrobe,  when 
they  expect  a  sentence  out  of  the  Re  Vestiaria  1  or  how  do  you 
think  a  man  that  has  read  Yegetius,  will  relish  your  Roman 
arsenal  ?  In  the  mean  time,  says  Philander,  you  find  on  medals 
every  thing  that  you  could  meet  with  in  your-  magazine  of  anti- 
quities, and  when  you  have  built  your  arsenals,  wardrobes,  and 
sacristies,  it  is  from  medals  that  you  must  fetch  their  furniture. 
It  is  here,  too,  that  you  see  the  figures  of  several  instruments 
of  music,  mathematics,  and  mechanics.  One  might  make  an 
entire  gallery  out  of  the  plans  that  are  to  be  met  with  on  the 
reverses  of  several  old  coins.  Nor  are  they  only  charged  with 
things,  but  with  many  ancient  customs,  as  sacrifices,  triumphs, 
congiaries,  allocutions,  decursions,  lectisterniums,  and  a  thousand 
other  antiquated  names  and  ceremonies  that  we  should  not  have 
had  so  just  a  notion  of,  were  they  not  still  preserved  on  coins.  I 
might  add,  under  this  head  of  antiquities,  that  we  find  on  medals 
the  manner  of  spelling  in  the  old  Roman  inscriptions.  That  is, 
says  Cynthio,  we  find  that  Felix  is  never  written  with  an  ce 
diphthong,  and  that,  in  Augustus's  days,  civis  stood  for  cives,  with 
other  secrets  in  orthography  of  the  same  importance 

To  come  then  to  a  more  weighty  use,  says  Philander,  it  is 
certain  that  medals  give  a  very  great  light  to  history,  in  confirm* 
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mg  such  passages  as  are  true  in  old  authors,  in  settling  such  as 
are  told  after  different  manners,  and  in  recording  such  as  have 
been  omitted.  In  this  case  a  cabinet  of  medals  is  a  body  of  his- 
tory. It  was,  indeed,  the  best  way  in  the  world  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  great  actions,  thus  to  coin  out  the  life  of  an 
emperor,  and  to  put  every  great  exploit  into  the  mint.  It  was  a 
kind  of  printing,  before  the  art  was  invented.  It  is  by  this 
means  that  Monsieur  Vaillant  has  disembroiled  a  history  that 
was  lost  to  the  world  before  his  time,  and  out  of  a  short  collec- 
tion of  medals  has  given  us  a  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Syria. 
For  this  too  is  an  advantage  medals  have  over  books,  that  they 
tell  their  story  much  quicker,  and  sum  up  a  whole  volume  in 
twenty  or  thirty  reverses.  They  are,  indeed,  the  best  epitomes 
in  the  world,  and  let  you  see  in  one  cast  of  an  eye  the  substance 
of  above  a  hundred  pages.  Another  use  of  medals  is,  that  they 
not  only  show  you  the  actions  of  an  emperor,  but  at  the  same 
time  mark  out  the  year  in  which  they  were  performed.  Every 
exploit  has  its  date  set  to  it.  A  series  of  an  emperor's  coins  is 
his  life  digested  into  annals.  Historians  seldom  break  their  rela- 
tion with  a  mixture  of  chronology,  nor  distribute  the  particulars 
of  an  emperor's  story  into  the  several  years  of  his  reign :  or, 
where  they  do  it,  they  often  differ  in  their  several  periods. 
Here,  therefore,  it  is  much  safer  to  quote  a  medal  than  an  author, 
for  in  this  case  you  do  not  appeal  to  a  Suetonius  or  a  Lampri- 
dius,  but  to  the  emperor  himself,  or  the  whole  body-  of  a  Roman 
senate.  Besides  that  a  coin  is  in  no  danger  of  having  its  charac- 
ters altered  by  copiers  and  transcribers.  This  I  must  confess, 
says  Gynthio,  may  in  some  cases  be  of  great  moment,  but,  con- 
sidering the  subjects  on  which  your  chronologers  are  generally 
employed,  I  see  but  little  use  that  arises  from  it.  For  example, 
what  signifies  it  to  the  world  whether  such  an  elephant  appeared 
in  the  amphitheatre  in  the  second  or  the  third  year  of  Domitian  f 
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Or  what  am  I  the  wise*  for  knowing  that  Trajan  was  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  tribuneship  when  he  entertained  the  people  with  such 
a  horse-race  or  ball-baiting  ?  Yet  it  is  the  fixing  of  these  great 
periods  that  gives  a  man  the  first  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  recommends  him  to  the  world  for  a  person  of  various  reading 
and  profound  erudition. 

You  must  always  give  your  men  of  great  reading  leave  to 
show  their  talents  on  the  meanest  subjects,  says  Engenius  ;  it  is 
a  kind  of  shooting  at  rovers :  where  a  man  lets  fly  bis  arrow 
without  taking  any  aim,  to  show  his  strength.  But  there  is  one 
advantage,  says  he,  turning  to  Philander,  that  seems  to  be  very 
considerable,  although  you  medallists  seldom  t&reW  it  int6  the 
account,  which  is  the  great  help  to  memory  6ne  findB  in  medals : 
for  my  own  part,  I  am  very  much  embarrassed  in  the  nam£s  and  . 
ranks  of  the  several  Roman  emperors,  and  find  it  difficult  to  re- 
collect upon  occasion  the  different  parts  of  their  history:  but 
your  medallists,  upon  the  first  naming  of  an  emperor,  will  imme- 
diately tell  you  his  age,  family,  and  life.  Tc  remember  where 
he  enters  m  the  succession,  they  only  consider  in  what  part  of 
the  cabinet  he  lies ;  and  by  running  over  in  their  thoughts  such 
a  particular  drawer,  will  give  you  an  account  of  all  the  remark- 
able parts  of  his  reign. 

I  thank  you,  says  Philander,  for  helping  me  to  an  use  that, 
perhaps,  I  should  not  have  thought  on.  But  there  is  another  of 
which  I  am  sure  you  could  not  but  be  sensible  when  you  were  at 
Borne.  I  must  own  to  you  it  surprised  me  to  see  my  Ciceroni 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  busts  and  statues  of  all  the  great 
people  of  antiquity.  There  was  not  an  emperor  or  empress  bat- 
he knew  by  sight,  and,  as  he  was  seldom  without  medals  in  his 
pocket,  he  would  often  show  us  the  same  face  on  an  old  coin, 
that  we  saw  in  the  statue.  He  would  discover  a  Commodus 
through  the  disguise  of  the  club  and  lion's  skin,  and  find  out 
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such  a  one  to  be  Livia  that  was  dressed  up  like  a  Ceres.  Let  a 
bust  be  never  so  disfigured,  they  have  a  thousand  marks  by  which 
to  decipher  it.  They  well  know  a  Zenobia  by  the  sitting  of  her 
diadem,  and  trill  distinguish  the  Faustinas  by  their  different  way 
of  tying  up  their  hair.  Oh !  sir,  says  Cynthio,  they  will  go  a 
great  deal  farther,  they  will  give  you  the  name  and  titles  of  a 
statue  that  has  lost  his  note  and  ears ;  or,  if  there  is  but  half  a 
beard  remaining,  will  teH  you,  at  first  sight,  who  was  the  owner 
of  it  Now  I  most  confess  to  you,  I  used  to  fancy  they  imposed 
upon  me  m  emperor  or  impress  at  pleasure,  rather  than  appear 
ignorant. 

All  this,  however,  is  easily  learnt  from  medals,  says  Philander, 
where  you  may  see  likewise  the  plans  of  many  of  the  most  con- 
siderable buildings  of  old  Borne.  There  is  an  ingenious  gentle- 
man of  our  own  nation  extremely  well  versed  in  this  study,  who 
has  a  design  of  publishing  the  whole  history  of  architecture,  with 
its  several  improvements  and  decays,  as  it  is  to  be  met  with  on 
ancient  corns.  He  has  assured  me  that  he  has  observed  all  the 
nicety  of  proportion  in  the  figures  of  the  different  orders  that 
compose  the  buildings  on  the  best  preserved  medals.  You  here 
see  the  copies  of  such  ports  and  triumphal  arches  as  there  are 
not  the  least  traces  of  in  the  places  where  they  once  stood.  You 
have  here  the  models  of  several  ancient  temples,  though  the  tem- 
ples themselves,  and  the  gods  that  were  worshipped  in  them,  are 
perished  many  hundred  years  ago.  Or  if  there  are  still  any 
foundations  or  ruins  of  former  edifices,  you  may  learn  from  coins 
what  was  their  architecture,  when  they  stood  whole  and  entire 
These  ate  buildings  which  the  Goths  and  Yandals  could  not  de 
motish,  that  are  infinitely  more  durable  than  stone  or  marble,  and 
will,  perhaps,  last  as  long  as  the  earth  itself.  They  are,  in  short 
to  many  real  monuments  of  brass : 
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Quod  non  imber  edax  non  aqoilo  impotens 
Possit  diruere,  aut  innumerabilis 
Annoram  series,  et  fnga  temponim. 

Which  eating  showers,  nor  north  wind's  feeble  blast, 
Nor  whirl  of  time,  nor  flight  of  years  can  waste. 

Mr.  Cwmch. 

This  is  a  noble  panegyrio  on  an  oli  copper  coin,  says  Oynthio. 
But  I  am  afraid  a  little  malicious  rust  would  demolish  one  of 
your  brazen  edifices  as  effectually  as  a  Goth  or  Vandal  You 
would  laugh  at  me,  says  Philander,  should  I  make  you  a  learned 
dissertation  on  the  nature  of  rusts.  I  shall  only  tell  you  there 
are  two  or  three  sorts  of  them,  which  are  extremely  beautiful  in 
the  eye  of  an  antiquary,  and  preserve  a  coin  better  than  the  best 
artificial  varnish.  As  for  other  kinds,  a  skilful  medallist  knows 
very  well  how  to  deal  with  them.  He  will  recover  you  a  temple 
or  a  triumphal  arch  out  .of  its  rubbish,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  and 
with  a  few  reparations  of  the  graving  tool,  restore  it  to  its  first 
splendor  and  magnificence.  I  have  known  an  emperor  quite  hid 
under  a  crust  of  dross,  who,  after  two  or  three  days  cleansing,  has 
appeared  with  all  his  titles  about  him,  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as 
at  his  first*  coming  out  of  the  mint.  I  am  sorry,  says  Eugenius, 
I  did  not  know  this  last  use  of  medals  when  I  was  at  Borne.  It 
might,  perhaps,  have  given  me  a  greater  taste  of  its  antiquities, 
apd  have  fixed  in  my  memory  several  of  the  ruins  that  I  have 
now  forgotten.  For  my  part,  says  Cynthio,  I  think  there  are  at 
Home  enow  modern  works  of  architecture  to  employ  any  reason 
able  man.  I  never  could  have  a  taste  for  old  bricks  and  rubbish, 
nor  would  trouble  myself  about  the  ruins  of  Augustus's  palace, 
so  long  as  I  could  see  the  Vatican,  the  Borghese,  and  the  Far- 
uese,  as  they  now  stand ;  I  must  own  to  you,  at  the  same  time, 
this  is  talking  like  an  ignorant  man.  Were  I  in  other  company 
I  would,  perhaps,  change  my  style,  and  tell  them  that  I  would 
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rather  see  the  fragments  of  Apollo's  temple  than  St.  Peter's.  I 
remember  when  our  antiquary  at  Rome  had  led  us  a  whole  day 
together  from  one  ruin  to  another,  he,  at  last,  brought  us  to 
the  Rotunda ;  and  this,  says  he,  is  the  most  valuable  antiquity 
in  Italy,  notwithstanding  it  is  so  entire. 

The  same  kind  of  fancy,  says  Philander,  has  formerly  gained 
upon  several  of  your  medallists,  who  were  for  hoarding  up  such 
pieces  of  money  only  as  had  been  half  consumed  by  time  or  rust. 
There  were  no  coins  pleased  them  more  than  those  which  had 
passed  through  the  hands  of  an  old  Roman  clipper.     I  have  read 
an  author  of  this  taste,  that  compares  a  ragged  coin  to  a  tattered 
colours.     But   to  come  again   to  our  subject.     As  we   find  on 
medals  the  plans  of  several  buildings  that  are  now  demolished, 
we  see  on  them,  too,  the  models  of  many  ancient  statues  that  are 
now  lost.     There*  are  several  reverses  which  are  owned  to  be  the 
representation  of  antique  figures,  and,  I  question  not  but  that 
there  are  many  others  that  were  formed  on  the  like  models, 
though,  at  present,  they  lie  under  no  suspicion  of  it.     The  Her- 
cules Farnese,  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  the  Apollo  in  the  Belvi- 
dera,  and  the  famous  Marcus  Aurelius  on  horseback,  which  are, 
perhaps,  the  four  most  beautiful  statues  extant,  make  their  ap- 
pearance all  of  them  on  ancient  medals,  though  the  figures  that 
represent  them  were  never  thought  to  be  the  copies  of  statues 
till  the  statues  themselves  were  discovered.    There  is  no  question, 
I  think,  but  the  same  reflection  may  extend  itself  to  antique  pic- 
tures :   for  I  doubt  not  but  in  the  designs  of  several   Greek 
medals  in  particular,  one  might  often  see  the  hand  of  an  Apelles 
or  Protogenes,  were  we  as  well  acquainted  with  their  works  as 
we  are  with  Titian's  or  Vandyke's.     I  might  here  make  a  much 
greater  show  of  the  usefulness  of  medals,  if  I  would  take  the 
method  of  others,  and  prove  to  you  that  all  arts  and  sciences  re- 
ceive a  considerable  illustration  from  this  study.     I  must,  how 
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ever,  tell  y^u,  that  medals  and  the  civil  law,  as  we  are  assured 
by  those  who  are  well  read  in  both,  give  a  considerable  light  to 
each  other,  and  that  several  old  coins  .are  like  so  many  maps  for 
explaining  of  the  ancient  geography.  But,  besides  the  more 
solid  parts  of  learning  there  are  several  little  intimations  to  be 
met  with  on  medals,  that  are  very  pleasant  to  such  as  are  con- 
versant in  this  kind  of  study.  Should  I  tell  you  gravely,  that 
without  the  help  of  coins  we  should  never  have  known  which  was 
the  first  of  the  emperors  that  wore  a  beard,  or  rode  in  stirrups, 
I  might  turn  my  science  into  ridicule.  Yet  it  is  certain  there 
are  a  thousand  little  impertinences  of  this  nature  that  are  very 
gratifying  to  curiosity,  though,  perhaps,  not  very  improving  to 
the  understanding.  To  see  the  dress  that  such  an  empress  de- 
lighted to  be  drawn  in,  the  titles  that  were  most  agreeable  to  such 
an  emperor,  the  flatteries  that  he  lay  most  open  to,  the  honours 
that  he  paid  to  his  children,  wives,  predecessors,  friends,  or  col- 
leagues, with  the  like  particularities  only  to  be  met  with  on 
medals,  are  certainly  not  a  little  pleasing  to  that  inquisitive  tem- 
per which  is  so  natural  to  the  mind  of  man. 

I  declare  to  you,  says  Cynthio,  you  have  astonished  me  with 
the  several  parts  of  knowledge  that  you  have  discovered  on 
medals.  I  could  never  fancy,  before  this  evening,  that  a  coin 
could  have  any  nobler  use  in  it  than  to  pay  a  reckoning. 

You  have  not  heard  all  yet,  says  Philander,  there  is  still  an 
advantage  to  be  drawn  from  medals,  which  I  am  sure  will 
heighten  your  esteem  for  them.  It  is,  indeed,  an  use  that  no- 
body has  hitherto  dwelt  upon.  If  any  of  the  antiquaries  have 
touched  upon  it,  they  have  immediately  quitted  it,  without  con- 
sidering it  in  its  full  latitude,  light,  and.  extent.  Not  to  keep 
you  in  suspense,  I  think  there  is  a  great  affinity  between  coins 
and  poetry,  and  that  your  medallist  and  critic  are  much  nearer 
related  than  the  world  generally  imagines.      A  reverse  often 
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olears  up  the  passage  of  an  old  Doet,  as  the  poet  often  serves  U 
unriddle  a  reverse.  X  could  be  longer  on  this  head,  but  I  fear  I 
have  already  tired  you.  Nay,  says  Eugenius,  eince  you  have 
gone  so  far  with  us,  we  must  beg  you  to  finish  your  lecture,  es- 
pecially since  you  are  on  a  subject  that  I  dare  promise  you  will 
be  very  agreeable  to  Cynthio,  who  is  so  professed  an  admirer  of 
the  ancient  poets.  I  must  only  warn  you,  that  you  do  not  charge 
your  coins  with  more  uses  than  they  can  bear.  It  is,  generally 
the  method  of  such  as  are  in  love  with  any  particular  science  to 
discover  all  others  in  it.  Whp  would  imagine,  for  example,  that 
architecture  should  comprehend  the  knowledge  of  history,  ethics, 
music,  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  physic,  and  the  civil  law  ? 
Yet  Vitruvius  will  give  you  his  reasons,  such  as  they  are,  why  a 
good  architect  is  master  of  these  several  arts  and  sciences..  Sure, 
says  Cynthio,  Martial  had  never  read  Vitruvius  when  he  threw 
the  crier  and  the,  architect  intp  the  same  class : 

Dnri  si  puer  ingeni  videtur 
Preconem  facias  vel  arehiteotum* 

If  of  dull  parts  the  stripling  you  suspect* 
A  herald  make  him,  or  &n  architect. 

But  to  give  you  an  instance  out  of  a  very  celebrated  discourse  or 
poetry,  because  we  are  on  that  subject,  of  an  author's  finding  .out 
imaginary  beauties  in  his  own  art.  *  ( I  have  observed,'  says 
he,  speaking  of  the  natural  propension  that  all  men  have  to 
numbers  and  harmony,  *  that  my  barber  has  often  combed  my 
head  in  dactyls  and  spondees,  that  is,  with  two  short  strokes  and 
a  long  one,  or  with  two  long  ones  successively.  Nay,'  says  he, 
1 1  have  known  him  sometimes  run  even  into  pyrrhichius's  and 
anapoastuses.'  This  you  will  think,  perhaps,  a  very  extravagant 
fancy,  but,  I  must  own,  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  find  the  pro- 

*  Vossius  de  viribus  Rythmi 
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sodia  in  a  comb,  as  poetry  in  a  medal.  Before  I  endeavour  to 
convince  you  of  it,  says  Philander,  I  must  confess  to  you  that 
this  science  has  its  visionaries,  as  well  as  all  others.  There  are 
several,  for  example,  that  will  find  a  mystery  in  every  tooth  of 
Neptune's  trident,  and  are  amazed  at  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
that  represented  a  thunderbolt  with  three  forks,  since,  they  will 
tell  you,  nothing  could  have  better  explained  its  triple  quality  of 
piercing,  burning,  and  melting.  I  have  seen  a  long  discourse  on 
the  figure  and  nature  of  horn,  to  show  it  was  impossible  to  have 
found  out  a  fitter  emblem  for  plenty  than  the  cornu-copuB. 
These  are  a  sort  of  authors  who  scorn  to  take  up  with  appear- 
ances, and  fancy  an  interpretation  vulgar  when  it  is  natural. 
What  could  have  been  more  proper  to  show  the  beauty  and  friend- 
ship of  the  three  Graces,  than  to  represent  them  naked,  and  mit 
together  in  a  kind  of  dance  ?  It  is  thus  they  always  appear  in 
ancient  sculpture,  whether  on  medals  or  in  marble,  as  I  doubt 
not  but  Horace  alludes  to  designs  of  this  nature,  when  he  de- 
bcribes  them  after  the  same  manner : 


-Gratia, 


Junctis  nuda  Bororibus : 

Segnesque  nodum  solvere  Gratia. 

The  sister  Graces  hand  in  hand 
Conjoin'd  by  love's  eternal  band. 

Several  "of  your  medallists  will  be  here  again  astonished  at  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients,  that  knew  how  to  couch  such  excellent 
precepts  of  morality  under  visible  objects.  The  nature  of  grati- 
tude, they  will  tell  you,  is  better  illustrated  by  this  single  device, 
than  by  Seneca's  whole  book  de  Beneficiis.  The  three  Graces 
teach  us  three  things.  1.  To  remark  the  doing  of  a  courtesy.  2. 
The  return  of  it  from  the  receiver.  3.  The  obligation  cf  the 
receiver  to  acknowledge  it.  The  three  Graces  are  always  hand 
in  hand,  to  show  us  that  these  three  duties  should  be  never  sepa- 
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rated.  They  are  naked,  to  admonish  us  that  gratitude  should  be 
returned  with  a  free  and  open  heart ;  and  dancing,  to  show  us 
that  no  virtue  is  more  active  than  gratitude.  May  not  we  here 
say  with  Lucretius  % 

Quae  bene  et  eximie  quanquam  disposta  ferantor, 
Sunt  longe  tamen  a  vera  ratione  repulsa. 

It  is  an  easy  thing,  says  Eugenius,  to  find  out  designs  that  never 
entered  into  the  thoughts  of  the  sculptor  or  the  coiner.  I  dare 
say,  the  same  gentlemen  who  have  fixed  this  piece  of  morality  on 
the  three  naked  sisters,  dancing  hand  in  hand,  would  have  found 
out  as  good  a  one  for  them,  had  there  been  four  of  them  sitting 
at  a  distance  from  eac^i  other,  and  covered  from  head  to  foot.  It 
is  here,  therefore,  says  Philander,  that  the  old  poets  step  in  to 
the  assistance  of  the  medallist,  when  they  give  us  +he  same 
thought  in  words  as  the  masters  of  the  Roman  mint  hav*  done  in 
figures.  A  man  may  see  a  metaphor  or  an  allegory  in  a  picture, 
as  well  as  read  them  in  a  description.  When,  therefore,  I  con- 
front a  medal  with  a  verse,  I  only  show  you  the  same  design 
executed  by  different  hands,  and  appeal  from  one  master  to  an- 
other of  the  same  age  and  taste.  This  is  certainly  a  much  surer 
way  than  to  build  on  the  interpretations  of  an  author  who  does 
not  consider  how  the  ancients  used  to  think,  but  will  be  still  in- 
venting mysteries  and  applications  out  of  his  own  fancy.  To 
make  myself  more  intelligible,  I  find  a  shield  on  the  reverse  of 
an  emperor's  coin,  designed  as  a  compliment  to  him  from  the 
senate  of  Home.  I  meet  with  the  same  metaphor  in  ancient 
poets  to  express  protection  or  defence.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  this  medal  compliments  the  emperor  in  the  same  senae  as  the 
old  Romans  did  their  dictator,  Fabius,  when  they  called  him  the 
buckler  of  Rome.  Put  this  reverse  now,  if  you  please,  intc  the 
bands  of  a  mystical  antiquary :  he  shall  tell  you  that  the  use  of  the 
vol.  ii.« — 2 
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shield  being  to  defend  the  body  fronc  the  weapons  of  an  cneiny, 
it  very  aptly  shadows  out  to  us  the  iesolution  or  continence  of 
the  emperor,  which  made  him  proof  to  all  the  attacks  of  fortune 
or  of  pleasure.     In  the  next  place,  the  figure  of  the  shield  being 
round,  it  is  an  emblem  of  perfection ;  for  Aristotle  has  said  the 
round  figure  is  the  most  perfect.      It  may  likewise  signify  the 
immortal  reputation  that  the  emperor  has  acquired  by  his  great 
actions,  rotundity  being  an  emblem  of  eternity  that  has  neither 
beginning  nor  end.     After  this  I  dare  not  answer  for  the  shield's 
convexity,  that  it  does  not  cover  a  mystery;   nay,  there  shall 
not  be  the  least  wrinkle  or  flourish  upon  it  which  will  not  turn  to 
some  account.      In  this  case,  therefore,*  poetry  being  in  some 
respects  an  art  of  designing  as  well  as  painting  or  sculpture,  they 
may  serve  as  comments  on  each  other.     I  am  very  well  satisfied, 
says  Eugenius,  by  what  you  have  said  on  this  subject,  that  the 
poets  may  contribute  to  the  explication  of  such  reverses  as  ar€ 
purely  emblematical,  or  when  the  persons  are  of  that  shadowy, 
allegorical  nature  you  have  before  mentioned;    but  I  suppose- 
there  are  many  other  reverses  that  represent  things  and  person/* 
of  a  more  real  existence.     In  this  case,  too,  says  Philander,  n 
poet  lets  you  into  the  knowledge  of  a  device  better  than  .a  prose- 
writer,  as  his  descriptions  are  often  more  diffuse,  his  story  more 
naturally  circumstanced,  and  his  language  enriched  with  a  greater 
variety  of  epithets :  so  that  you  often  meet  with  little  hints  and 
suggestions  in  a  poet  that  give  a  great  illustration  to  the  customs, 
actions,  ornaments,  and  all  kinds  of  antiquities  that  are  to  be  met 
with  on  ancient  coins.     I  fancy,  says  Cynthio,  there  is  n3thing 
more  ridiculous  than  an  antiquary's  reading  the  Greek  or  Latin 
poets.   He  never  thinks  of  the  beauty  of  the  thought  or  language, 
but  is  for  searching  into  what  he  calls  the  erudition  of  the  author 

•  Poema  est  pictura  loquax. 
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He  will  tarn  you  over  all  Virgil  to  find  out  the  figure  of  an  old 
rostrum,  and  has  the  greatest  esteem  imaginable  for  Homer  de- 
cause  he  has  given  us  the  fashion  of  a  Greek  sceptre.  It  is, 
indeed,  odd  enough  to  consider  how  all  kinds  of  readers  find  their 
account  in  the  old  poets.  Not  only  your  men  of  the  more  refined 
or  solid  parts  of  learning,  but  even  your  alchymist  and  fortune- 
teller will  discover  the  secrets  of  their  art  in  Homer  and  Virgil 
This,  says  Eugenius,  is  a  prejudice  of  a  very  ancient  standing. 
Bead  but  Plutarch's  discourse  on  Homer,  and  you  will  see  that 
the  Iliad  contains  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  and  that  Thales  and 
Pythagoras  stole  all  their  philosophy  out  of  this  poet's  works. 
One  would  be  amazed  to  see  what  pains  he  takes  to  prove  that 
Homer  understood  all  the  figures  in  rhetoric,  before  they  were 
invented.  I  do  not  question,  says  Philander,  were  it  possible  for 
Homer  to  read  his  praises  in  this  author,  but  he  would  be  as 
much  surprised  as  ever  Monsieur  Jourdain  was,  when  he  found 
he  had  talked  prose  all  his  life-time,  without  ever  knowing  what 
it  was.  But  to  finish  the  task  you  have  set  me,  we  may  observe, 
that  not  only  the  virtues,  and  the  like  imaginary  persons,  but  all 
the  heathen  divinities,  appear  generally  in  the  same  dress  among 
the  poets  that  they  wear  in  medals.  I  must  confess,  I  believe 
both  the  one  and  the  other  took  the  mode  from  the  ancient  Greek 
statuaries.  It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  an  improper  transition  to 
pass  from  the  heathen  gods  to  the  several  monsters  of  antiquity, 
as  chimeras,  gorgons,  sphinxes,  and  many  others  that  make  the 
same  figure  in  verse  as  on  coins.  It  often  happens,  too,  that  the 
poet  and  the  senate  of  Borne  have  both  chosen  the  same  topic  to 
flatter  their  emperor  upon,  and  have  sometimes  fallen  upon  the 
same  thought.  It  is  certain,  they  both  of  them  lay  upon  the 
catch  for  a  great  action :  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  they 
were  often  engaged  on  one  subject,  the  medal  and  the  poem  being 
nothing  else  but  occasiooal  compliments  t  >  the  emperor.     Nay,  I 
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question  not  but  yon  may  sometimes  find  certain  passages  among 
the  poets  that  relate  to  the  particular  device  of  a  medaL 

I  wonder,  says  Eugenius,  that  your  medallists  hare  not  been 
as  diligent  in  searching  the  poets  as  the  historians,  since  I  find 
they  are  so  capable  of  enlightening  their  art.  I  would  have  some* 
body  put  the  muses  under  a  kind  of  contribution,  to  furnish  out 
whatever  they  have  in  them  that  bears  any  relation  to  coins. 
Though  they  taught  us  but  the  same  things  that  might  be  learnt 
in  other  writings,  they  would  at  least  teach  us  more  agreeably, 
and  draw  several  over  to  the  study  of  medals  that  would  rather 
be  instructed  in  verse  than  in  prose.  I  am  glad,  says  Philander,  to 
hear  you  of  this  opinion,  for,  to  tell  you  truly,  when  I  was  at  Rome, 
I  took  occasion  to  buy  up  many  imperial  medals  that  have  any 
affinity- with  passages  of  the  ancient  poets.  So  that  I  have  by 
me  a  sort  of  poetical  cash,  which  I  fancy  I  count  over  to  you  in 
Latin  and  Greek  verse.  If  you  will  drink  a  dish  of  tea  with  me 
to-morrow  morning,  I  will  lay  my  whole  collection  before  you.  I 
cannot  tell,  says  Oynthio,  how  the  poets  will  succeed  in  the  expli- 
cation of  coins,  to  which  they  are  generally  very  great  strangers. 
We  are,  however,  obliged  to  you  for  preventing  us  with  the  offer  of 
a  kindness  that  you  might  well  imagine  we  should  have  asked  you. 

Our  three  friends  had  been  so  intent  on  their  discourse,  that 
they  had  rambled  very  far  into  the  fields,  without  taking  notice 
of  it.  Philander  first  put  them  in  mind,  that,  unless  they  turned 
back  quickly,  they  would  endanger  being  benighted.*  Their  con- 
versation ran  insensibly  into  other  subjects ;  but  as  I  design  only 
to  report  such  parts  of  it  as  have  any  relation  to  medals,  I  shall 
leave  them  to  return  home  as  fast  as  they  please,  without  troub 
ling  myself  with  their  talk  on  the  way  thither,  or  with  their  cere- 
monies at  parting. 

•  This  sentence  is  not  expressed  so  gracefully  and  easily  as  it  nughl 
have  been. 
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DIALOGUE  II. 

Some  of  tin.  finest  treatises  of  the  most  polite  Latin  and  Greek 
writers  are  in  dialogue,  as  many  very  valuable  pieces  of  French, 
Italian,  and  English,  appear  in  the  same  dress.  I  have,  some- 
times, however,  been  very  much  distasted  at  this  way  of  writing, 
by  reason  of  the  long  prefaces  and  exordiums  into  which  it  often 
betrays  an  author.  There  is  so  much  time  taken  up  in  ceremony, 
that  before  they  enter  on  their  subject  the  dialogue  is  half  ended. 
To  avoid  the  fault  I  have  found  in  others,  I  shall  not  trouble 
myself,  nor  my  reader,  with  the  first  salutes*  of  our  three  friends, 
nor  with  any  part  of  their  discourse  over  the  tea-table.  We  will 
suppose  the  china  dishes  taken  off,  and  a  drawer  of  medals  sup- 
plying their  room.  Philander,  who  is  to  be  the  hero  in  my  dia- 
logue, takes  it  in  his  hand,  and  addressing  himself  to  Cynthio 
and  Eugenius,  I  will  first  of  all,  says  he,  show  you  an  assembly 
of  the  most  virtuous  ladies  that  you  have  ever,  perhaps,  conversed 
with.  I  do  not  know,  says  Cynthio,  regarding  them,  what  theii 
virtue  may  be,  but  methinks  they  are  a  little  far^tical  in  their 
dress.  You  will  find,  says  Philander,  there  is  g  A  sense  in  it. 
They  have  not  a  single  ornament  that  they  cannot  give  a  reason 
for.  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  says  Eugenius,  in  what  country  you 
find  these  ladies.  But  I  see  they  are  some  of  those  imaginary 
persons  you  told  us  of  last  night,  that  inhabit  old  coins,  and  ap- 
pear no  where  else  but  on  the  reverse  of  a  medal.  Their  proper 
country,  says  Philander,  is  the  breast  of  a  good  man :  for  I  think 
they  are  most  of  them  the  figures  of  virtues.  It  is  a  great  com- 
pliment, methinks,  to  the  sex,  says  Cynthio,  that  your  virtues 
are  generally  shown  in  petticoats.  I  can  give  r  ./her  reason  for 
it,  says  Philander,  but  because  they  chanced  to  */c  of  the  femi- 
nine gender  in  the  learned  languages.  You  will  find,  however, 
something  bold  and  masculine  in  the  air  and  posture  of  the  firs* 

"Salutation*"  had  been  tatter. 
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figure,  which  is  that  of  Virtue  herself,  and  agrees  very  well  with 
the  description  we  find  of  her  in  Silius  Italicus.* 

Virtutis  dispar  habitus,  frons  hirta,  nee  unquam 

Composite  mutata  coma,  stans  vultus,  et  ore 

Incessuque  viro  propior,  lsetique  pudoris, 

Celsa  humeris,  niveae  fulgebat  st amine  pallss.       Sil.  It.  lib.  15. 


-A  different  form  did  Virtue  wear, 


Rude  from  her  forehead  fell  th'  unplaited  hair, 
With  dauntless  mien  aloft  she  rear'd  her  head, 
And  next  to  manly  was  the  virgin's  tread  ; 
Her  height,  her  sprightly  blush,  the  goddess  show, 
And  robes  unsullied  as  the  falling  snow. 

Virtue  and  Honour  had  their  temples  bordering  on  each  other, 
and  are  sometimes  both  on  the  same  coin,  as  in  the  following  one 
of  6alba.b  Silius  Italicus  makes  them  companions  in  the  glorious 
equipage  that  he  gives  his  Virtue. 

Mecum  Honor,  et  Laudes,  et  lseto  Gloria  vultu,       [  Virtus  loquitur, 
Et  Decus,  et  niveis  Victoria  concolor  alis.  Ibid. 

With  me  the  foremost  place  let  Honour  gain,  [  Virtue  speaks. 

Fame,  and  the  Praises  mingling  in  her  train  ; 
Gay  Glory  next,  and  Victory  on  high, 
White  like  myself  on  snowy  wings  shall  fly. 

Tu  cujus  placido  posuere  in  pectore  sedem 

Bland  us  Honos,  hilarisque  (tamen  cam  pondere)  Virtus. 

Stat.  Sil.  lib.  2. 

The  head  of  Honour  is  crowned  with  a  laurel,  as  Martial  has 
adorned  his  Glory  after  the  same  manner,  which  indeed  is  but 
another  name  for  the  same  person. 

Mitte  coronatas  Gloria  maesta  comas. 

I  find,  says  Cynthio,  the  Latins  moan  courage  by  the  figure  of 
Virtue,  as  well  as  by  the  word  itself.  Courage  was  esteemed  tho 
greatest  perfection  among  them,  and  therefore  went  und<?r  the 

*  First  series.    Fig.  1.    *  Fig.  2. 
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name  of  Virtue  in  general,  as  the  modern  Italians  give  the  same 
name  on  the  same  account  to  the  knowledge  of  curiosities.  Should 
a  Roman  painter  at  present  draw  the  picture  of  Virtue,  instead 
of  the  spear  and  paratonium  that  she  bears  on  old  coins,  he 
would  give  her  a  bust  in  one  hand  and  a  fiddle  in  the  other. 

The  next,  says  Philander,  is  a  lady  of  a  more  peaceful  charac- 
ter, and  had  her  temple  at  Rome.* 

Salutato  crepitat  Concordia  nido. 


She  is  often  placed  on  the  reverse  of  an  imperial  coin,  to  show 
the  good  understanding  between  the  emperor  and  empress.  She 
Las  always  a  cornu-copia  in  her  hand,  to  denote  that  plenty  is 
the  fruit  of  concord.  After  this  short  account  of  the  goddess,  I 
desire  you  will  give  me  your  opinion  of  the  deity  that  is  described 
in  the  following  verses  of  Seneca,  who  would  have  her  propitious 
to  the  marriage  of  Jason  and  Creusa.  He  mentions  her  by  her 
qualities,  and  not  by  her  name. 

Asperi 

Martis  sanguineas  quae  colli  bit  man  us, 

Quae  dat  belligeris  faedera  gentibus, 

Et  cornu  retinet  divite  copiam.  Sen.  Med.  act  1. 

Who  sooths  great  Mars  the  warrior  god, 
And  checks  his  arm  distain'd  with  blood, 
Who  joins  in  leagues  the  jarring  lands, 
The  horn  of  plenty  fills  her  hands. 

The  description,  says  Eugenius,  is  a  copy  of  the  figure  we  have 
before  us :  and  for  the  future,  instead  of  any  further  note  on 
this  passage,  I  would  have  the  reverse  you  have  shown  us  stamped 
on  the  side  of  it.  The  interpreters  of  Seneca,  says  Philander, 
will  understand  the  precedent  verses  as  a  description  of  Venus, 
though  in  my  opinion  there  is  only  the  first  of  them  that  can 
aptly  relate  to  her,  which  at  the  same  time  agrees  as  well  with 

*  Fig.  3. 
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Concord :  and  that  this  was  a  goddess  who  used  to  interest  her 
•elf  in  marriages,  we  may  see  in  the  following  description  :— 


-Jamdudum  poete  reclinia, 


Quarit  Hymen  thalamis  intactum  dicere  carmen, 
Quo  vatera  mulcere  queat;  dat  Juno  verenda 
Vincula,  et  insigni  geminat  Concordia  todA. 

Statu  Kpithalamion.  Silv.  lib.  1. 

Already  leaning  at  the  door,  too  long 
Sweet  Hymen  waits  to  raise  the  nuptial  song, 
Her  sacred  bands  majestic  Juno  lends, 
And  Concord  with  her  flaming  torch  attend* 

Peace  *  differs  as  little  in  her  dress  as  in  her  character  from 
Concord.  You  may  observe  in  both  these  figures,  that  the  vest 
is  gathered  up  before  them,  like  an  apron,  which  you  must  sup- 
pose filled  with  fruits  as  well  as  the  cornii-copuB.  It  is  to  this 
part  of  the  dress  that  Tibullus  alludes. 

At  nobis,  Pax  alma,  veni,  spicamque  teneto, 
Perfluat  et  pomis  candidus  ante  sinus. 

Kind  Peace  appear, 
And  in  thy  right  hand  hold  the  wheaten  ear, 
From  thy  white  lap  th'  o'erflowing  fruits  shall  fall. 

Prudentius  ha*  given  us  the  same  circumstance  in  his  description 
of  Avarice. 

Avaritia  gremio  procincta  capacL 

Prud.  Psjchokachia. 

—  ^w  proper  the  emblems  of  Plenty  are  to  Peace,  may  be  seen  in 
the  same  poet. 

Interea  Pax  arva  colat,  Pax  Candida  primum 

Duxit  araturos  sub  juga  curva  boves ; 
Pax  aluit  yites,  et  buccos  condidit  uva, 

Funderet  ut  nato  testa  paterna  merum : 

Pace  bidens  vomerque  vigeut 

Tibul.  EL  10,  lit.  1. 

•  Fig.  4. 
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She  first,  white  Peace,  the  earth  with  plough-shares  broke, 

And  bent  the  oxen  to  the  crooked  yoke. 

First  rear'd  the  vine,  and  hoarded  first  with  care 

The  father  s  mintage  for  his  drunken  heir. 

The  olive-branch  in  her  hand  is  frequently  touched  upon  in  the 
old  poets  as  a  token  of  peace. 

Pace  orare  manu Viro.  JEn.  10. 

Ingreditur,  ramumque  tenens  popularis  olivse. 

Ov.  Mb*,  lib.  7. 
In  his  right  hand  an  olive-branch  he  holds. 

« furorem 


Indomitum  duramque  viri  deflectere  mentem 

Pacifico  sermone  parant,  hostemque  propinquum 

Orant  Cecropiae  praelata  f ronde  Minervse.  Lua  lib.  8. 

To  move  his  haughty  soul  they  try 


Entreaties,  and  persuasion  soft  apply ; 

Their  brows  Minerva's  peaceful  branches  wear, 

And  thus  in  gentlest  terms  they  greet  his  ear. 

Mb.  Bows. 

Which,  by  the  way,  one  would  think  had  been  spoken  rather  of 
an  Attila,  or  a  Maximin,  than  Julius  Caesar. 

You  see  Abundance  or  Plenty*  makes  the  same  figure  in 
medals  as  in  Horace. 


-tibi  copia 


Manabit  ad  plenum  benigno 

Buris  honorum  opulenta  cornu.  Hob.  lib.  1,  od.  11. 


-Here  to  thee  shall  Plenty  flow 


And  all  her  riches  show, 
To  raise  the  honour  of  the  quiet  plain.  Mb.  Cbbeoh. 

The  compliment  on  this  reverse  to  Gordianus  Pius  is  expressed  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  Horace  to  Augustus 

*- ■ Aurea  fruges 


ttaliam  pleno  diffudit  copia  cornu.    Hob.  Epist  12,  Kb.  1. 

»  Fig.  5. 
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-Golden  Plenty  with  a  bounteous  hand 


Rich  harvests  freely  scatters  o'er  our  land.       Mb.  Ccebgh. 

But  to  return  again  to  our  virtue**.  You  have  here  the 
picture  of  Fidelity ,•  who  was  worshipped  as  a  goddess  among 
the  Romans. 

Si  tu  oblitus  es  at  Dii  meminerunt,  meminit  Fides. 

Catul.  ad  Alpiien. 

I  shou.1  fancy,  from  the  following  verses  of  Virgil  and  Silius 
Italicus,  that  she  was  represented  under  the  figure  of  an  old 
woman. 

Gana  Fides,  et  Vesta,  Remo  cam  fratre  Quirinus 

Jura  dabunt Vieo.  Ms.  lib.  1. 

Then  banish'd  Faith  shall  once  again  return, 
And  vestal  fires  in  hullow'd  temples  burn, 
And  Remus  with  Quirinus  shall  sustain 
The  righteous  laws;  and  fraud  and  force  restrain. 

Mb.  Dbtdem. 


ad  limina  sanctie 


Tendebat  Fidei,  secretaque  pectora  tentat. 

Arcanis  dea  laeta,  polo  turn  forte  remoto 

Gtelicolum  magnas  volvebat  conscia  curas.   • 

Ante  Jovem  generata,  decus  divumque  hominumque, 

Qua  sine  non  tellus  pacem,  non  sequora  norunt, 

Justitis  consors Sil.  It.  lib.  2» 

He  to  the  shrines  of  Faith  his  steps  addrest. 
She,  pleas'd  with  secrets  rolling  in  her  breast, 
Far  from  the  world  remote,  revolv'd  on  high 
The  cares  of  gods,  and  counsels  of  the  sky, 
Ere  Jove  was  born  she  grao'd  the  bright  abodes, 
Consort  of  Justice,  boast  of  men  and  gods ; 
Without  whose  heavenly  aid  no  peace  below 
The  stedfast  earth,  and  rolling  ocean  know. 

There  is  a  Medal  of  Heliogabalus,b  inscribed  Fides  JSxercitus, 
that  receives  a  great  light  from  the  preceding  verses     She  is 

•  Fig.  6.  b  Fig.  1. 
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posted  between  two  military  ensigns,  for  the  good  quality  that 
the  poet  ascribes  to  her,  of  preserving  the  public  peace,  by  keep- 
ing the  army  true  to  its  allegiance. 

I  famy,  says  Eugenius,  as  you  have  discovered  the  age  of 
this  imaginary  lady,  from  the  description  that  the  poets  have 
made  of  her,  you  may  find,  too,  the  colour  of  the  drapery  that 
she  wore  in  the  old  Roman  paintings,  from  that  verse  in  HoraS 

Te  Spes  et  albo  rara  Fides  colit 

Velata  panno Hob.  Od.  85,  lib.  1. 

Sure  Hope  and  Friendship  cloath'd  in  white, 

Attend  on  thee ■ Mb.  Creech. 

One  would  think,  says  Philander,  by  this  verse,  that  Hope  and 
Fidelity  had  both  the  same  kind  of  dress.  It  is  certain  Hope 
might  have  a  fair  pretence  to  white,  in  allusion  to  those  that 
were  candidates  for  an  employ.* 


quern  ducit  hiantem 


Cretata  ambitio  Pees.  Sat  5. 

And  how  properly  the  epithet  of  rara  agrees  with  her,  you  may 
see  in  the  transparency  of  the  next  figure. b  She  is  here  dressed 
in  such  a  kind  of  vest  as  the  Latins  call  a  multicium,  from  the 
fineness  of  its  tissue.     Your  Roman  beaus  had  their  summer 

» 

toga  of  such  a  light  airy  make. 

Quern  tenues  decuere  tog®  nitidique  eapilli. 

Hob.  Ep.  14>  lib.  1. 


I  that  lov'd 

Curl'd  powder*d  locks,  a  fine  and  gawdy  gown. 

Mb.  Creech 

I  remember   says  Cynthio,  Juvenal  rallies  Creticus,  that  was 

■  Employ,  For  "  employment ; w  as  before,  "  talulc?  for  "  salutation.'* 
— This  way  of  turning  a  verb  into  a  substantive,  has  a  >n*ace  in  poetry 
which  it  has  not  in  prose. 

bFig.  8. 
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otherwise  a  brave,  rough  fellow,  very  handsomely,  on  tills  kind 
of  garment. 

sed  qtiid 


Non  feeient  alii  eum  tu  multitia  sumas, 
Cretice  ?  et  hanc  vestem  populo  mirante  perores 

In  Proculas  et  Pollineas. Juv.  Sat.  2. 

Acer  et  indomitus  Libertatisqite  magister, 

Cretice,  pellucee ■ —  Juv.  Sat  9. 

Nop,  vain  Metellus,  shall 


From  Rome's  tribunal  thy  harangues  prevail 
'Gainst  harlotry,  whilst  thou  art  clad  so  thin, 
That  thro'  thy  cobweb-robe  we  see  thy  skin, 

As  thou  declaim'st Mr.  Tate. 

Canst  thou  restore  old  manners,  or  retrench 

Rome's  pride,  who  cora'st  transparent  to  the  bench  t      Idem, 

But  pray  what  is  the  meaning  that  this  transparent  lady 
holds  up  her  train  in  her  left  hand  ?  for  I  find  your  women  on 
medals  do  nothing  without  a  meaning.  Besides,  I  suppose  there 
is  a  moral  precept  at  least  couched  under  the  figure  she  holds  in 
her  other  hand.  She  draws  hack  her  garment,  says  Philander, 
that  it  may  not  encumber  her  in  her  march.  For  she  is  always 
drawn  in  a  posture  of  walking,  it  being  as  natural  for  Hope  to 
press  forward  to  her  proper  objects,  as  for  Fear  to  fly  from  them. 

Ut  canis  in  vacuo  leporem  cum  Gallicus  arvo 
Vidit,  et  hie  paredam  pedibus  petit,  ille  salutem: 
Alter  inhsesuro  similis,  jam  jamque  ten  ere 
Sperat»  et  extento  stringit  vestigia  rostro ; 
Alter  in  ambiguo  est  an  sit  eomprensus,  et  ipsis 
Morsibus  eripitur,  tangentiaque  ora  relinquit : 
Sic  deus  et  virgo  est :  hie  spe  celer,  ilia  timore. 

De  Apol.  et  Daph.  Ov.  Met.  lib.  1. 

As  when  th'  impatient  greyhound  slipt  from  far, 
Bounds  o'er  the  glebe  to  catch  the  fearful  hare, 
She  in  her  bj   ed  does  all  her  safety  lay: 
And  he  wt.    double  speed  pursues  the  prey; 
Overruns  her  at  the  sitting  turn,  and  licks 
H*s  chaps  in  vain,  and  blows  upon  the  flix: 
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She  Veapes,  and  for  the  neigfeb'rmg  covert  strive*, 
And  gaining  shelter,  doubts  if  yet  she  lives :— • 
Such  was  the  god,  and  such  the  flying  fair, 
She,  urg'd  by  Fear,  her  feet  did  swiftly  move, 
But  he  more  swiftly,  who  was  urg'd  by  Love. 

Mr.  Dryden. 

This  beautiful  similitude  is,  I  think,  the  prettiest  emblem  in  the 
world  of  Hope  and  Fear  in  extremity.  A  flower  or  blossom 
that  you  see  in  the  right  hand  is  a  proper  ornament  for  Hope, 
since  they  are  these  that  we  term,  in  poetical  language,  the  hopes 
of  the  year. 

Vere  novo,  tunc  herba  nitons,  «t  roboris  expert 
Target  et  insolida  est,  et  spe  deleetat  agreatea. 
Omnia  turn  norent  Horuinque  coloribus  aim  us 
Bidet  ager ■ ■ Ov.  Me*,  lib,  15. 

The  green  stem  grows  in  stature  and  in  size, 

But  only  feeds  with  hope  the  farmer's  eyes ; 

Then  laughs  the  childish  year  with  flow'rets  crown'd, 

And  lavishly  perfumes  the  fields  around.        Ma.  Daman. 

The  same  poet  in  his  De  Fastis,  speaking  of  the  vine  in  flower, 
expresses  it, 

In  spe  vitis  erat Ov.  de  Fast.  lib.  5. 

The  next  on  the  list  is  a  lady  of  a  contrary  character,*  and 
therefore  in  a  quite  different  posture.  As  Security  is  free  from 
all  pursuits,  she  is  represented  leaning  carelessly  on  a  pillar. 
Horace  has  drawn  a  pretty  metaphor  from  this  posture. 

Nullum  me  a  labore  reclinat  otiura. 

No  ease  doth  lay  me  down  from  pain.  Mb.  Creech. 

She  rests  hesself  on  a  pillar,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  poets  oft- 
en compare  an  obstinate  resolution  or  a  great  firmness  of  mind  to 

•  Fig.  9. 
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a  rook  that  is  not  to  be  moved  by  all  the  assaults  of  winds  or 
waves. 

Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 

Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni, 

Mente  quatit  Bolida,  neque  Auster 

Dux  inquietae  turbidus  Adriee,  Ac.  Hob. 

The  man  resolv'd  and  steady  to  his  trust, 
Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just, 
May  the  rude  rabble's  insolence  despise, 
Their  senseless  clamours  and  tumultuous  cries; 

The  tyrant's  fierceness  he  beguiles, 
And  the  stern  brow  and  the  harsh  voice  defies, 

And  with  superior  greatness  smiles. 
Not  the  rough  whirlwind  that  deforms 
Adria'8  black  gulf — <fcc  Mb.  Cbjebop. 

I  am  apt  to  think  it  was  on  devices  of  this  nature  that  Horace 
had  his  eye  in  his  Ode  to  Fortune.  It- is  certain  he  alludes  to  a 
pillar  that  figured  out  Security,  or  something  very  like  it ;  and, 
till  any  body  finds  out  another  that  will  stand  better  in  its  place, 
I  think  we  may  content  ourselves  with  this  before  us. 

Te  Dacus  asper,  te  profugi  Scythe 
Urbesque  gentesque  et  Latium  ferox, 
Regumque  matres  barbarorum,  et 
Purpurei  metuunt  tyranni : 
Inj arioso  ne  pede  proruas 
Stan  tern  column  am ;  neu  populus  frequens 
Ad  arma  cessantes,  ad  arma 

Concitet,  imperiumque  frangat. 

Ad  Fortunav.  Hob.  lib.  1,  od.  S&, 

To  thee  their  vows  rough  Germans  pay, 
To  thee  the  wand' ring  Scythians  bend, 
Thee  mighty  Rome  proclaims  a  friend : 

And  for  their  tyrant  sons 

The  barb'rous  mothers  pray 
to  thee,  the  greatest  guardian  of  their  throne. 

They  bend,  they  vow,  and  still  they  fear, 
Lest  you  should  kick  their  column  down 
And  cloud  the  glory  of  their  crown ; 
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They  fear  that  you  would  raise 
The  lazy  crowd  to  war, 
And  break  their  empire,  or  confine  their  praise. 

Mb.  Cbbboh. 

I  muflt,  however,  be  so  fair  as  to  let  you  know  that  Peace  and 
Felicity  have  their  pillars  in  several  medals,  as  well  as  Security, 
00  that  if  you  do  not  like  one  of  them,  you  may  take  the  other. 

The  next  figure  is  that  of  Chastity,*  who  was  worshipped  as  a 
goddess,  and  had  her  temple. 


deinde  ad  superos  Astraea  reeessit 


Hac  comite,  atque  duse  pariter  fugere  sorores. 

De  Pudicitla,  Juv.  Sat  6. 

At  length  uneasy  Justice  upwards  flew, 

And  both  the  sisters  to  the  stars  withdrew.        Mr.  Dbydey. 

Templa  pudicitin  quid  opus  statuisse  puellis, 
Si  cuivis  nuptse  quidlibet  esse  licet  f  Tib.  lib.  % 

Since  wives  whatever  they  please  unblam'd  can  be, 
Why  rear  we  useles  fanes  to  Chastity  t 

How  her  posture  and  dress  become  her,  you  may  see  in  the  follow- 
ing verses. 

Ergo  sedens  velat  vultus,  obnubit  ocellos 
Ista  verecundi  signa  Pudoris  erant.  Aloiat. 

She  sits,  her  visage  veil'd,  her  eyes  conceal'd, 
By  marks  like  these  was  Chastity  reveal'd. 

Ite  procul  vittse  tenues,  insigne  Pudoris, 
Quseque  legit  medios  instita  longa  pedei. 

Ov.  db  Abt.  Ax  ah. 


frontem  limbo  velata  pudicara. 

Claud,  ob  Thbod.  Cons 

Hence !  ye  smooth  fillets  on  the  forehead  bound, 

Whose  bands  the  brows  of  Chastity  surround, 

And  her  coy  robe  that  lengthens  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Cbbboh. 

•Fig.  10. 
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She  is  represented  in  the  habit  of  a  Roman  matron. 

Matrons  praeter  faeiem  nil  eernere  possis, 
Cffitera,  ni  Catia  est,  demised  veste  tegentis. 

Hon.  Sat  2,  lib.  I. 

Besides,  a  matron's  face  is  seen  alone ; 

But  Kate's,  that  female  bully  of  the  town, 

For  all  the  rest  is  ooverM  with  a  gown.        Mr.  CrJe&oh. 

That,  ni  Catia  est,  says  Cynthio,  is  a  beauty  unknown  to  most 
of  our  English  satirists.  Horace  knew  how  to  stab  with  address, 
and  to  give  a  thrust  where  he  was  least  expected.  Boileau  has 
nicely  imitated  him  in  this,  as  well  as  his  other  beauties.  But 
our  English  libellers  are  for  hewing  a  man  downright,  and  for  let- 
ting him  see  at  a  distance  that  he  is  to  look  for  no  mercy.  I  own 
to  you,  says  Eugenius,  I  have  often  admired  this  piece  of  art  in 
the  two  satirists  you  mention,  and  have  been  surprised  to  meet 
with  a  man  in  a  satire  that  I  never  in  the  least  expected  to  find 
there.  They  have  a  particular  way  of  hiding  their  ilknature,  and 
introduce  a  criminal  rather  to  illustrate  a  precept  or  passage, 
than  out  of  any  seeming  design  to  abuse  him.  Out  English  poets 
on  the  contrary  show  a  kind  of  malice  prepense  in  their  satires, 
and  instead  of  bringing  in  the  person  to  give  light  to  4.ny  part  of 
the  poem,  let  you  see  they  writ  the  whole  poem  on  purpose  to 
abuse  the  person.  But  we  must  not  leave  the  ladies  thus.  Pray 
what  kind  of  head-dress  is  that  of  Piety  ? 

As  Chastity ,a  says  Philander,  appears  in  the  habit  of  a  Bo- 
man  matron,  in  whom  that  virtue  was  supposed  to  reign  in  its 
perfeot*o; ,  Piety  wears  the  dress  of  the  vestal  virgins,  who  were 
the  greatest  and  most  shining  examples  of  it.  Vittata  Sacerdos 
is,  you  know,  an  expression  among  the  Latin  poets.  I  do  not 
question  but  you  have  seen,  in  the  Duke  of  Florence  s  gallery,  a 
beautiful  antique  figure  of  a  woman  standing  before  an  altar, 

aFig.  11. 
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which  some  of  the  antiquarians  call  a  Piety,  and  others  a  vestal 
yirgiB.  The  woman,  altar,  and  fire  burning  on  it,  are  seen  in 
marble  exactly  as  in  this  coin,  and  bring  to  my  mind  a  part  of  a 
speech  that  Religion  makes  in  Phaedrus's  fables. 

Sed  ne  ignis  noster  facinori  prfflluceat, 

Per  quern  verendos  excolit  Pietas  deoe.         Fab.  10,  lib.  4. 

It  is  to  th;5  goddess  that  Statius  addresses  himself  in  the  follow 
ing  lines. 

Snmma  deum  Pietas  I  eajas  gratissima  ccbIo 

Kara  proianatas  inspectant  numina  terras, 

Hue  vittata  comam,  niveoque  insignis  amiotu, 

Qualis  adhue  praesens,  nullaque  expulsa  noeentum 

Fraude  rudes  populos  atque  aurea  regna  colebas, 

Mitibuv  exequiis  ades,  et  lugentis  Hetrusci 

Cerne  pios  fletus,  laudataque  lamina  terge.    Statius  Sh.  tifc  % 

Chief  of  the  skies,  celestial  Piety ! 

Whose  godhead,  priz'd  by  those  of  heavenly  birth 

Revisits  rare  these  tainted  realms  of  earth, 

Mild  in  thy  milk-white  vest  to  soothe  my  friend. 

With  holy  fillets  on  thy  brows  descend, 

Such  as  of  old  (ere  chac'd  by  Guilt  and  Rage) 

A  race  unpolish'd,  and  a  golden  age, 

Beheld  thee  frequent.    Once  more  come  below, 

Mixt  in  the  soft  solemnities  of  woe, 

See,  see,  thy  own  Hetruscus  wastes  the  <-«»' 

In  pious  grief;  and  wipe  his  tears  away. 

The  little  trunk  she  holds  in  her  left  hand  is  the  a~e  u  that  you 
so  often  find  among  -the  poets,  in  which  the  frankincense  was  pre- 
served that  Piety  is  here  supposed  to  strew  on  the  fire. 

Dantque  sacerdoti  custodem  thuris  aeerram.    Ov.  Mxr.  lib.  18 

H®c  tibi  pro  nato  plena  dat  laetus  acerra 

Phoebe Mart.  lib.  6>  Epig.  4ft. 

The  figure  of  Equity"  differs  but  little  from  that  our  painters 

•Fig.  12. 
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make  of  her  at  present.  The  scales  she  carries  in  her  hand  are  so 
natural  an  emblem  of  justice,  that  Persius  has  turned  them  into 
an  allegory  to  express  the  decisions  of  right  or  wrong. 

Quirites 


Hoc  puto  non  just  am  est  illud  male,  rectius  istud; 

Scis  eienirn  justum  gemina  suspendere  lance 

Aiicipitis  Libre.  Socrat.  ad  Alcibiad.  Sat  4 


Romans,  know, 


Against  right  reason  all  your  counsels  go ; 

This  is  not  fair;  nor  profitable  that: 

Nor  t'other  question  proper  for  debate. 

But  thou,  no  doubt*  can'st  set  the  business  right. 

And  give  each  argument  its  proper  weight : 

Know'st  with  an  equal  hand  to  hold  the  scale,  Ac.  Mb.  Dryden. 

The  next  figure  I  present  you  with  is  Eternity.*  She  holds 
m  her  hand  a  globe  with  a  Phoenix  on  it.  How  proper  a  type  of 
Eternity  is  each  of  these  you  may  see  in  the  following  quotations. 
I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  the  length  of  the  latter,  as  it  is  not 
improper  to  the  occasion,  and  shows  at  the  same  time  the  great 
fruitfulness  of  the  poet's  fancy,  that  could  turn  the  same  thought 
to  so  many  different  ways. 

Hffic  sterna  manet,  divisque  simillima  forma  est, 
Cui  neque  principium  est  usquam,  nee  finis :  in  ipso 
Sed  similis  toto  remanet,  perque  omnia  par  est 

De  Rotund  it  ate  Corpobum.  Manil.  lib.  1. 

This  form's  eternal  and  may  justly  claim 

A  godlike  nature,  all  its  parts  the  same ; 

Alike,  and  equal  to  its  self  'tis  found, 

No  end  and  no  beginning  in  a  round : 

Nought  can  molest  its  being,  nought  controul, 

And  this  ennobles,  and  confines  the  whole.  Mr.  Chjekch 

Par  volucer  superis :  stellas  qui  vividus  sequat 
Durando,  membrisque  terit  redeuntibus  sevum.— 
Nam  pater  est  prolesque  sui,  nulloque  creante 
Emerito8  artus  foscunda  morte  reformat, 

•Fig.  13. 
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Et  petit  alternam  totidem  per  funera  vitam.— 
O  senium  positure  rogo,  falsisque  sepulchris 
Natales  habiture  vices,  que  sspe  renaaci 
Exitio,  proprioque  soles  pubescere  letho.— 
O  felix,  haeresque  tui  1  quo  solvimur  omnes, 
Hoe  tibi  Buppeditat  vires,  praebetur  origo 
Per  cinerem,  moritur  te  non  pereunte  senectua. 
Vidisti  quodcunque  fuit     Te  secula  teste 
Cuncta  revoluntur:  nosti  quo  tempore  pontus' 
Fuderit  elatas  seopulis  stagnantibus  undas: 
Quis  PhaGtonteifl  erroribus  arserit  annus. 
Et  clades  Te  nulla  rapit,  solusque  superstea 
EdomitA  tellure  manes,  non  stamina  Parcce 
In  Te  dura  legunt,  non  jus  habuere  nocendi. 

Dk  Puoenick  Clavid. 

A  godlike  birdl  whose  endless  round  of  years 
Outlasts  the  stars,  and  tires  the  circling  spheres;— 
Begot  by  none  himself  begetting  none, 
Sire  of  himself  he  is,  and  of  himself  the  son ; 
His  life  in  fruitful  death  renews  its  date, 
And  kind  destruction  but  prolongs  his  fate.— 
O  thou,  says  he,  whom  harmless  fires  shall  burn, 
Thy  age  the  flame  to  second  youth  shall  turn, 
An  infant's  cradle  is  thy  fun'ral  urn. — 
Thrice  happy  Phoenix!  heav'n's  peculiar  care 
Has  made  thyself  thyself  a  surviving  heir. 
By  death  thy  deathless  vigour  is  supply'd, 
Which  sinks  to  ruin  all  the  world  beside. 
Thy  age,  not  thee,  assisting  Phoebus  burns, 
And  vital  flames  light  up  thy  fun'ral  urns. 
Whate'er  events  have  been  thy  eyes  survey, 
And  thou  art  fix'd  while  ages  roll  away. 
Thou  saw'st  when  raging  ocean  burst  his  bed, 
0  er-top'd  the  mountains,  and  the  earth  overspread ; 
When  the  rash  youth  inflam'd  the  high  abodes, 
Scorch'd  up  the  Bkies,  and  scar'd  the  deathless  gods. 
When  nature  ceases,  thou  shalt  still  remain, 
Nor  second  Chaos  bound  thy  endless  reign ; 
Fate's  tyrant  laws  thy  happier  lot  shall  brave, 
Baffle  destruction,  and  elude  the  grave. 

The  circle  of  rays  that  you  see  round  the  head  of  the  PhoBnir, 
distinguish  him  to  be  the  bird  and  offspring  of  the  sun 
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Solis  avi  specimen  > 

Una  est  quae  reparet  seque  ipsa  rsseminet  ales ; 

Assyrii  Phoenica  vocant :  non  fruge  neque  herbia, 

Bed  Thuris  lacrymis,  et  sueeo  vivit  amomL 

Hsec  ubi  quinque  su«  complevit  secula  vitie, 

llicis  in  rami*,  tremulseve  caeumine  palms*, 

Unguibus  et  dure  sibi  nidum  construit  ore: 

Quo  Biraul  ae  castas,  ac  nardi  lenis  aristas 

Quassaque  cam  fulva  substravit  cinnama  myrrha, 

Se  super  imponit,  finitque  in  odoribus  »vum, 

Inde  ferunt  totidem  qui  vivere  debeat  anno* 

Corpore  de  patrio  parvum  Phesnica  renasei 

Cum  dedit  huio  setas  vires*  o&erique  ferendo  es% 

Ponderibus  nidi  ramos  levat  arboris  altee, 

Fertque  pius  cunasqne  suae,  patriumque  sepulchrum, 

Perque  leves  aureas  Hyperionis  urbe  potitus 

Ante  fores  sacras  Jlyperionis  sede  reponit     Ov.  Met.  lib.  lb 


Titanius  ales.  Claud,  l  it  Phoxnicb. 


From  himself  the  Phoenix  only  springs : 


Self-born,  begotten  by  the  parent  flame, 

In  which  he  burn'd,  another  and  the  same. 

Who  not  by  corn  or  herbs  his  life  »  j+ains, 

But  the  sweet  essence  of  Amomuni      *ins : 

And  watches  the  rich  gums  Arabia  bears, 

While  yet  in  tender  dew  they  drop  their  tears. 

He  (his  five  centuries  of  life  fulfill'd) 

HL  nest  on  oaken  boughs  begins  to  build, 

Or  trembling  tops  of  palm,  and  first  he  draws 

The  plan  with  his  broad  bill  and  crooked  clawu, 

Nature's  artificers ;  on  this  the  pile 

Is  form'd,  and  rises  round ;  then  with  the  spoil 

Of  cassia,  cinnamon,  and  stems  of  Nard, 

(For  softness  strew'd  beneath)  his  fun'ral  L«u  is  rear' a; 

Fun'ral  and  bridal  both ;  and  all  around 

The  borders  with  corruptless  myrrh  are  crown'd, 

On  this  incumbent ;  till  aetherial  flame 

First  catches,  then  consumes  the  costly  frame ; 

Consumes  him  too,  as  on  the  pile  he  lies ; 

He  Hv'd  on  odours,  and  in  odours  dies. 

An  Infant-Phoenix  from  the  former  springs, 
His  father's  heir,  and  from  his  ter  '      wings 
Shakes  off  his  parent  duet,  his  m<*r'       he  pursuea 
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And  the  same  lease  of  tile  on  the  same  terms  renews. 

When  grown  to  manhood  he  begins  his  reign, 

And  with  stiff  pinions  can  his  flight  sustain 

T-  j  lightens  of  its  load,  the  tree  that  bore 

f     lather's  royal  sepulchre  before, 

And  his  own  cradle :  this  (with  pious  care 

Plac'd  on  his  back)  he  cuts  the  buxom  air, 

Seeks  the  sun's  city,  and  his  sacred  church, 

And  decently  lays  down  his  burthen  in  the  porch. 

Mb.  Pbtdkn. 

Sic  ubi  foscunda  reparavit  morte  juventam, 
Et  patrios  idem  cineres,  collectaque  portat 
Unguibus  ossa  piis,  Nilique  ad  littora  tendens 
Unicus  extremo  Phoenix  procedit  ab  Euro : 
Conveniunt  aquike,  cunctoque  ex  orbe  voluores 

Ut  Solis  mirentur  avem __^__ 

Claud,  de  Laud.  dnL.  lib.  2. 

So  when  his  parent's  pile  hath  ceas'd  to  burn, 
Tow'rs  the  young  Phoenix  from  the  teeming  urn : 
And  from  the  purple  east,  with  pious  toil 
Bears  the  dear  reliques  to  the  distant  Nile : 
Himself  a  species!  Then,  the  bird  of  Jove, 
And  all  his  plumy  nation  quit  the  grove ; 
The  gay  harmonious  train  delighted  gaze, 
Crowd  the  procession,  and  resound  his  praise. 

The  radiated  head  of  the  Phoenix  gives  us  the  meaning  of  a 
passage  in  Ausonius,  which  I  was  formerly  surprised  to  meet 
with  in  the  description  of  a  bird.  But  at  present  I  am  very 
well  satisfied  the  poet  must  have  had  his  eye  on  the  figure  of 
this  bird  in  ancient  sculpture  and  painting,  as  indeed  it  was  im 
possible  to  take  it  from  the  life. 

Ter  nova  Nestoreos  implevit  purpura  fusos, 

Et  tot i  es  terno  comix  vivacior  fflvo, 

Quam  novies  terni  glomerantem  secula  tractus 

Vincunt  wripedes  ter  terno  Nestore  cervi, 

Tres  quorum  tetates  superat  Phoebeius  oscen, 

Quern  novies  senior  Gangeticus  anteit  ales, 

Ales  cinnameo  radiatus  tempora  nido.         Auson.  EidylL  11. 
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Arcanum  radiant  oculi  jubar,  igneus  ora 

Cingit  honos,  rutilo  cogna    m  vertice  sidus 

Attollit  cristatus  apex,  tenebrasque  serena 

Luce  secat Claud,  db  Prjol 

His  fiery  eyes  shoot  forth  a  glitt'ring  ray, 
And  round  his  head  ten  thousand  glories  play : 
High  on  his  crest,  a  star  celestial  bright 
Divides  the  darkness  with  its  piercing  light. 


-Procul  ignea  lucet 


Ales,  odorati  redolent  cui  cinnama  busti. 

Cl.  de  Laud.  Stil,  lib.  2. 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  compare  this  scale  of  beings  with  that  of 
Hesiod,  I  shall  give  it  you  in  a  translation  of  that  poet. 

Ter  binos  deciesque  novem  super  exit  in  annos 

Justa  senescentum  quos  implet  vita  virorum. 

Hos  no  vies  superat  vivendo  garrula  cornix : 

Et  quater  egreditur  cornicis  ssecula  cervus. 

Alipedem  cervum  ter  vincit  corvus :  at  ilium 

Multiplicat  novies  Phoenix,  reparabilis  ales. 

Quam  vos  perpetuo  decies  praevertitis  bbvo 

Nymphse  Hamadryades :  quarum  longissima  vita  est : 

Hi  cohibent  fines  vivacia  fata  animantum.    Auson.  EidyLL  18. 

The  utmost  age  to  man  the  gods  assign 
Are  winters  three  times  two,  and  ten  times  nine  : 
Poor  man  nine  times  the  prating  daws  exceed : 
Three  times  the  daw's  the  deer's  more  lasting  breed : 
The  deer's  full  thrice  the  raven's  race  outrun: 
Nine  times  the  raven,  Titan's  feather'd  son : 
Beyond  his  age,  with  youth  and  beauty  crown'd 
The  Hamadryads  shine  ten  ages  round : 
Their  breath  the  longest  is  the  fates  bestow ; 
And  such  the  bounds  to  mortal  lives  below. 

A  man  had  need  be  a  good  arithmetician,  says  Cynthio,  to  un- 
derstand this  author's  works.  His  description  runs  on  like  a 
multiplication  table.  But  methinks  the  poets  ought  to  have 
agreed  a  little  better  in  the  calculations  of  a  bird's  life  that  was 
probably  of  their  own  creation. 
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We  generally  find  a  great  confusion  in  the  traditions  of  the 
ancients,  says  Philander.  It  seems  to  me,  from  the  next  medal,* 
it  was  an  opinion  among  them,  that  the  Phoenix  renewed  herself 
at  the  beginning  of  the  great  year,  and  the  return  of  the  golden 
age.  This  opinion  I  find  touched  upon  in  a  couple  of  lines  in. 
Claudian. 

Quicquid  ab  externis  ales  longseva  colonis 
Colligit,  optati  refe^ens  exordia  saecli. 

Claud,  de  Raft.  Pros.  lib.  2. 

The  person  in  the  midst  of  the  circle  is  supposed  to  be  Jupiter, 
by  the  author  that  has  published  this  medal,  but  I  should  rather 
take  it  for  the  figure  of  Time.  I  remember  I  have  seen  at  Rome 
an  antique  statue  of  Time,  with  a  wheel  or  hoop  of  marble  in  his 
hand,  as  Seneca  describes  him,  and  not  with  a  serpent  as  he  is 
generally  represented. 


properat  cursu 


"Vita  citato,  volucrique  die 

Rota  praecipitis  volvitur  anni.  Hero.  Fub.  act  1. 

Life  posts  away, 
And  day  from  day  drives  on  with  swift  career 
The  wheel  that  hurries  on  the  headlong  year. 

As  the  circle  of  marble  in  his  hand  represents  the  common  year, 
so  this  that  encompasses  him  is  a  proper  representation  of  the 
greac  year,  which  is  the  whole  round  and  comprehension  of. 
Time.  For  when  this  is  finished,  the  heavenly  bodies  are  sup- 
posed to  begin  their  courses  anew,  and  to  measure  over  again  the 
several  periods  and  divisions  of  years,  months,  days,  &c.  into 
which  the  great  year  is  distinguished* 

consumpto,  Magnus  qui  dicitur,  anno 

Rursua  in  antiquum  venient  vaga  sidera  cursum : 
Qualia  dispositi  steterant  ab  origine  mundi. 

Acton  EidylL  ]ft 

•Fig.  14. 
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When  round  the  great  platonie  year  has  turn'd, 
In  their  old  ranks  the  wand'ring  stars  shall  stand, 
As  when  first  marshal'd  by  the  Almighty's  hand. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  the  thoughts  of  this  medal.  The  inscrip- 
tion teaches  us  that  the  whole  design  must  refer  to  the  golden 
age,  which  it  lively  represents,  if  we  suppose  the  circle  that  en- 
compasses Time,  or  if  you  please  Jupiter,  signifies  the  finishing 
ef  the  great  year ;  and  that  the  Phoenix  figures  out  the  beginning 
of  a  new  series  of  time.  So  that  the  compliment  on  this  medal 
to  the  Emperor  Adrian,  is  in  all  respects  the  same  that  Virgil 
makes  to  Pollio's  son,  at  whose  birth  he  supposes  the  emnus 
magnus  or  Platonioal  year  run  out,  and  renewed  again  with  the 
opening  of  the  golden  age. 

Magnus  ab  integro  seclorum  nascitur  ordo ; 

Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Saturnia  regna : 

Et  nova  progenies  coelo  demittitur  alto.  Visa.  Ea  4. 

The  time  is  come  the  Sibyls  long  foretold, 
And  the  blest  maid  restores  the  age  of  gola 
In  the  great  wheel  of  Time  before  enroll'd. 
Now  a  great  progeny  from  heav'n  descends. 

Lord  Laudxrdalb 


nunc  adest  mundo  dies 


Supremus  ille,  qui  premat  genus  impium 

Ooeli  ruina ;  rursus  ut  stirpem  novam 

Generet  renascens  melior :  ut  quondam  tulit 

Juvenis  tenente  regna  Saturno  poli.  Sen.  Oet  a/st  2. 

The  last  great  day  is  come* 


When  earth  and  all  her  impious  sons  shall  lie 

Crush  t  in  the  ruins  of  the  falling  sky, 

Whence  fresh  shall  rise,  her  new-born  realms  to  grace, 

A  pious  offspring  and  a  purer  race, 

Such  as  erewhile  in  golden  ages  sprung, 

When  Saturn  govern'd,  and  the  world  was  young. 

« 
fou  may  compare  the  design  of  this  reverse,  if  you  please,  with 

one  of  Constantine,  so  far  as  the  Phoenix  is  concerned  in  both 
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As  for  the  other  figure,  we  may  have  occasion  to  speak  of  it  in 
another  place.  Vid.  15  figure.     King  of  France's  medallions. 

The  next  figure  shadows  out  Eternity  *  to  us,  by  the  sun  in 
one  hand  and  the  moon  in  the  other,  which  in  the  language  of 
sacred  poetry  is  "as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure th."  The 
heathens  made  choice  of  these  lights  as  apt  symbols  of  Eternity, 
because,  contrary  to  all  sublunary  Beings,  though  they  seem  to 
perish  every  night,  they  renew  themselves  every  morning. 

Soles  occidere  et  redire  possunt ; 

Nobis  cum  semel  occidit  b  re  vis  lux, 

Nox  est  perpetua  una  dormienda.        Catul. 

The  suns  shall  often  fall  and  rise : 
But  when  the  short-liv'd  mortal  dies 
And  night  eternal  seals  his  eyes. 

Horace,  whether  in  imitation  of  Catullus  or  not,  has  applied  the 
same  thought  to  the  moon ;  and  that  too  in  the  plural  number. 

Damna  tamen  celeres  reparant  cselestia  lunae : 

Nos  ubi  decidimus 
Quo  pins  JEneas,  qud  Tullus  dives,  et  Ancus, 

Pulvis  et  umbra  sumus.  Hob.  Od,  7,  lib.  4 

Each  loss  the  hastening  moon  repairs  again. 

But  we,  when  once  our  race  is  done, 

With  Tullus  and  Anchises'  son, 

(Tho'  rich  like  one,  like  t'  other  good) 

To  dust  and  shades,  without  a  sun, 

Descend,  and  sink  iu  dark  oblivion's  flood.      Sib  W.  Temple. 

In  the  next  figure  Eternity  b  sits  on  a  globe  of  the  heavens 
adorned  with  stars.  We  have  already  seen  how  proper  an  em- 
blem of  Eternity  the  globe  is,  and  may  find  the  duration  of  the 
stars  made  use  of  by  the  poets,  as  an  expression  of  what  is  never 
like  to  end. 

•Fig.  16.     bFig.  H. 
VOL.   II. — 3 
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■Stellas  qui  vividus  flsqniuf 


Durando  —_ ^— — — —  Claud. 

'  Polus  dum  sidera  pascet, 


Semper  honos  nomenque  tuum  laudesque  manebunt, 

Vma  Ms.  lib.  1. 

Lucida  dam  current  annosi  sidera  mundi,  Ac  Sen.  Mess. 

I  might  here  tell  you  that  Eternity*  has  a  covering  on  her 
head,  because  we  can  never  find  out  her  beginning  ;  that  her  legs 
are  bare,  because  we  see  only  those  parts  of  her  that  are  actually 
running  on ;  that  she  sits  on  a  globe  and  bears  a  sceptre  in  her 
hand,  to  shew  she  is  sovereign  mistress  of  all  things ;  but  for  any 
of  these  assertions  I  have  no  warrant  from  the  poets. 

You  must  excuse  me,  if  I  have  been  longer  than  ordinary  on 
such  a  subject  as  Eternity.  The  next  you  see  is  Victory, b  to 
whom  the  medallists  as  well  as  poets  never  fail  to  give  a  pair  of 
wings. 

Adfuit  ipsa  suis  Ales  Victoria Claud,  db  6  Cons.  Honor. 

dubiis  volitat  Victoria  pennis.  Or. 
niveis  Victoria  concolor  alis.                   Sru  It. 


The  palm  branch  and  laurel  were  both  the  rewards  of  conquerors 
and  therefore  no  improper  ornaments  for  Victory. 

lento  Victoris  prsemia  paimse.  Ov.  Met. 

Et  palmse  pretium  Victoribus.  Vibg.  jEn.  5.     11 

Tu  ducibus  lsetis  aderis  cum  lata  triumphum 
Vox  canet,  et  longas  yisent  capitolia  pom  pas. 

Apollo  ad  Laurum.   Ov.  Met. 

Thou  shalt  the  Roman  festivals  adorn ; 

Thou  shalt  returning  Csesar's  triumphs  grace, 

When  pomps  shall  in  a  long  procession  pass.  Dbtden. 

By  the  way,  you  may  observe  the  lower  plaits  of  the  drapery 
that  seem  to  have  gathered  the  wind  into  them.     I  have  seen 

•  Vid.  Kg.  18.        b  Kg.  18. 
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abundance  of  antique  figures  in  sculpture  and  painting,  with  just 
the  same  turn  in  the  lower  foldings  of  the  vest,  when  the  person 
that  wears  it  is  in  a  posture  of  tripping  forward. 

Obviaque  adversas  vibrabant  flaraina  Vestea.    Or.  Met.  lib.  1. 

Am  she  fled,  the  wind 

Increasing,  spread  her  flowing  hair  behind; 

And  left  her  legs  and  thighs  exposed  to  view.        Detdbn. 

- tenues  simian  tur  flamine  vestea.  In.  lifcw  % 

It  is  worth  while  to  compare  this  figure  of  Victory  with  her 
statue  as  it  is  described  in  a  very  beautiful  passage  of  Prudentius. 

Non  aria  non  farre  mols  Victoria  feliz 
Exorata  venit:  labor  impiger,  aspera  virtus, 
Yis  animi,  excellens  ardor,  violenjbia,  cura, 
Hane  tribuunt,  durum  tractandis  robur  in  armia. 
Quae  si  defuerint  bellantibus,  aurea  quamvis 
Marmoreo  in  templo  rutilas  Victoria  pinnas 
Explicet,  et  multis  surgat  formata  talentis: 
Non  aderit  vestisque  offensa  videbitur  hastis. 
Quod  miles  propriis  diffisus  yiribus  optas 
Irrita  faemineae  tibimet  solatia  forina3? 
Nunquam  pennigeram  legio  ferrata  puellam 
Vidit  anhelantmn  regeret  quae  tela  viroruzn. 
Vincendi  quaeris  dominam  ?  sua  dextra  cuique  est, 
Et  Deus  omnipotent     Non  pexo  crine  virago, 
Nee  nudo  suspensa  pede,  strophioque  revincta, 
Nee  tnmidas  fluitante  sinu  vestita  papillas. 

Prudkntids  contra  Syjm.  lib.  ft 

Shall  Victory  entreated  lend  her  aid 
For  cakes  of  flour  on  smoking  altars  laid  f 
Her  help  from  toils  and  watchings  hope  to  find, 
From  the  strong  body,  and  undaunted  mind : 
If  these  be  wanting  on  th'  embattled  plain, 
Ye  sue  the  unpropitious  maid  in  vain. 
Though  in  her  marble  temples  taught  to  blaze 
Her  dazzling  wings  the  golden  dame  displays, 
And  many  a  talent  in  due  weight  was  told 
To  shape  her  god-head  in  the  curious  mould, 
Shall  the  rough  soldier  of  himself  despair, 
And  hope  for  feuuut  visions  in  the  air  I 
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What  legion  sheath'd  in  iron  e'er  surveyM 

Their  darts  directed  by  this  winged  maid ! 

Dost  thou  the  power  that  gives  success  demand  f 

Tis  he  th'  Almighty,  and  thy  own  right  hand ; 

Not  the  smooth  nymph,  whoee  locks  in  knots  are  twinV. , 

Who  bending  shows  her  naked  foot  behind, 

Who  girds  the  virgin  zone  beneath  her  breast, 

And  from  her  bosom  heaves  the  swelling  vest 

You  hare  here  another  Yiotory  *  that  I  fancy  Claudian  had 
in  his  view  when  he  mentions  her  wings,  palm,  and  trophy  in  tbo 
following  description.  Tt  appears  on  a  coin  of  Constantine,  who 
lived  about  an  age  before  Claudian,  and  I  believe  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  not  the  only  piece  of  antique  sculpture  that  this  poet 
has  copied  out  of  his  descriptions. 

cum  totis  exurgens  ardua  pennis 

Ipsa  duci  sacras  Victoria  panderet  cedes, 

Et  palma  viridi  gaudens,  et  amicta  trophseis. 

Claud,  de  Lau.  Sil.  lib,  8. 

On  all  her  plumage  rising  when  she  threw 
Her  sacred  shrines  wide  open  to  thy  view, 
How  pleas'd  for  thee  her  emblems  to  display, 
With  palms  distinguished,  and  with  trophies  gay. 

The  last  of  our  imaginary  beings  is  Liberty. b  In  her  left 
hand  she  carries  the  wand  that  the  Latins  call  the  Rudis  or  Yin- 
dicta,  and  in  her  right  the  cap  of  liberty.  The  poets  use  the 
same  kinds  of  metaphors  to  express  libe  %>y.  I  shall  quote 
Horace  for  the  first,  whom  Ovid  has  imitated  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, and  for  the  latter  Martial. 

donatum  jam  rude  queer  is 


Mecsenas  iterum  antiquo  me  includere  ludo.    Hob.  lib.  1,  ep.  1 


-tarda  vires  minuente  senecta 


Me  qnoqne  donari  jam  rude  tempus  erat. 

Ov.  de  Tr.  lib  4,  eL  8. 

•  Fig.  19.        •  Kg.  20 
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Since  bent  beneath  the  load  of  years  I  stand, 
I  too  might  claim  the  freedom-giving  wand. 

Quod  te  nomine  jam  tuo  saluto 

Quern  regem,  et  dominum  prius  vocabam, 

Ne  me  dixeris  esse  contumacem 

Totis  pilea  sarcinis  redemi.  Mar.  lib.  2,  epig.  68. 

By  thy  plain  name  though  now  addrest, 
Though  once  my  king  and  lord  contest. 
Frown  not :  with  all  my  goods  I  buy 
The  precious  cap  of  Liberty. 

I  cannot  forbear  repeating  a  passage  out  of  Persius,  says  Cynthio, 
that  in  my  opinion  turns  the  ceremony  of  making  a  freeman  very 
handsomely  into  ridicule.  It  seems  the  clapping  a  cap  on  his 
head  and  giving  him  a  turn  on  the  heel  were  necessary  circum- 
stances. A  slave  thus  qualified  became  a  citizen  of  Rome,  and 
was  honoured  with  a  name  more  than  belonged  to  any  of  his  fore- 
fathers, which  Persius  has  repeated  with  a  great  deal  of  humour. 


Heu  steriles  veri,  quibus  una  Quiritem 


"Vertigo  facit  1  hie  Dama  est,  nam  tressis  ogaso, 

Vappa,  et  lippus,  et  in  tenui  farragine  mendax, 

Verterit  hunc  dominus,  mom  en  to  turbinis  exit 

Marcus  Dama.    Papal  Marco  spondente,  recusas 

Credere  tu  nummos  f    Marco  sub  Judice  palles  t 

Marcus  dixit,  ita  est;  assign  a,  Marce,  tabellas. 

Hseo  mera  libertas :  hanc  nobis  pilea  douant.       Pebs.  Sat  8 

That  false  enfranchisement  with  ease  is  found : 
Slaves  are  made  citizens  by  turning  round. 
How  1  replies  one,  can  any  be  more  free  ? 
Here's  Dama,  once  a  groom  of  low  degree, 
"Not  worth  a  farthing,  and  a  sot  beside ; 
So  true  a  rogue,  for  lying's  sake  he  ly'd : 
But,  with  a  turn,  a  freeman  he  became ; 
Now  Marcus  Dama  is  his  worship's  name. 
Good  gods !  who  would  refuse  to  lend  a  sum, 
If  wealthy  Marcus  surety  would  become  1 
Marcus  is  made  a  judge,  and  for  a  proof 
Of  certain  truth,  he  said  it,  is  enough. 
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A  will  is  to  be  proved;  put  in  your  claim ; 

'Tis  clear,  if  Marcus  has  subscrib'd  hie  name. 

This  is  tru.e  liberty,  as  I  believe ; 

What  farther  can  we  from  our  caps  receive, 

Than  as  we  please  without  eontroul  to  live.         tfa.  Daydkn. 

Since  you  hare  given  us  the  ceremony  of  the  cap,  says  Eugenius 
I'll  give  you  that  of  the  wand,  out  of  Claudian. 

Te  fastos  ineunte  quater,  solennia  ludit 

Omnia  libertas,  deductum  Yindice  morem 

Lex  celebrat,  famulusque  jugo  laxatus  herih 

Ducitur,  et  grato  remeat  securior  ictu. 

Tristls  conditio  pulsata  fronte  recedit : 

In  civem  rubuere  gense,  tergoque  removit 

Terbera  promissi  felix  injuria  voti.    Claud,  de  4.  Com.  Hear. 

The  grato  ictu  and  the  felix  injuria^  says  Cynthio,  would  have 
told  us  the  name  of  the  author,  though  you  had  said  nothing  of 
him.  There  is  none  of  all  the  poets  that  delights  so  much  in 
these  pretty  kinds  of  contradiction  as  Claudiah.  He  loves  to  set 
his  epithet  at  variance  with  its  substantive,  and  to  surprise  his 
reader  with  a  seeming  absurdity.  If  this  poet  were  well  examin- 
ed, one  would  find  that  some  of  his  greatest  beauties  as  well  as 
faults  arise  from  the  frequent  use  of  this  particular  figure. 

I  question  not,  says  Philander,  but  you  are  tired  by  this  time 
with  the  company  of  so  mysterious  a  sort  of  ladies  as  those  we 
have  had  before  us.  We  will  now,  for  our  diversion,  entertain 
ourselves  with  a  set  of  riddles,  and  see  if  we  can  find  a  key  to 
them  among  the  ancient  poets.  Th«  first  of  them,  says  Cynthio, 
is  a  ship  under  sail;  I  suppose  it  has  at  least  a  metaphor  or  moral 
precept  for  its  cargo.  This,  says  Philander,  is  an  emblem  of 
Happiness,  *  as  you  may  see  by  the  inscription  it  carries  in  its 
sails.  We  find  the  same  device  to  express  the  same  thought  in 
several  of  the  poets :  as  in  Horace,  when  he  speaks  of  the  modera- 

*  Second  series,  fig.  L 
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tion  to  be  used  in  a  flowing  fortune,  and  in  Ovid)  when  he  reflect! 
on  his  past  happiness. 

Rebus  angustis  animosus  atque 
Fortis  appare :  sapienter  idem 
Contrahes  vento  nimium  secundo 
Turgida  vela.  Hob.  od.  10,  lib.  2. 

When  Fortune  sends  a  stormy  wind, 

Then  show  a  brave  and  present  mind ; 

And  when  with  too  indulgent  gales 

She  swells  too  much,  then  furl  thy  sails.       Mb.  Creech. 

Nominis  et  famse  quondam  fulgore  trahebar, 
Dum  tulit  antennas  aura  secunda  meas. 

Ov.  de  Tris.  lib.  5,  el  12. 

En  ego,  non  paucis  quondam  munitus  amicis, 

Dum  flavit  velis  aura  secunda  meis. 

In.  epist.  ex.  Ponto  3,  lib.  2. 

I  liv'd  the  darling  theme  of  ev'ry  tongue, 
The  golden  idol  of  th'  adoring  throng; 
Guarded  with  friends,  while  Fortune's  balmy  gales 
Wanton' d  auspicious  in  my  swelling  sails. 

Tou  see  the  metaphor  is  the  same  in  the  verses  as  in  the  medal, 
with  this  distinction  only,  that  the  one  is  in  words  and  the  other 
in  figures.  The  idea  is  alike  in  both,  though  the  manner  of  rep- 
resenting it  is  different.  If  you  would  see  the  whole  ship  made 
use  of  hi  the  same  sense  by  an  old  poet,  as  it  is  here  on  the 
medal,  you  may  find  it  in  a  pretty  allegory  of  Seneca. 

Fata  si  liceat  mihi 

Fingere  arbitrio  meo, 

Temperem  zephyro  levi 

Vela,  ne  press®  gravi 

Spiritu  antenna?  tremant 

Lenis  et  modice  fluens 

Aura,  nee  vergens  latus, 

Ducat  intrepidam  ratem.  Sen.  (Edit.  chor.  act.  4 

My  fortune  might  I  form  at  will, 
Mv  canvas  zephyrs  soft  should  fill 
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With  gentle  breath,  lest  ruder  gales 
Crack  the  main-yard  or  burst  the  sails. 
By  winds  that  temperately  blow 
The  bark  should  pas*  secure  and  slow, 
Nor  scare  me  leaning  on  her  side : 
But  smoothly  cleave  th*  unruffled  tide. 

After  having  considered  the  ship  as  a  metaphor,  we  may  now  look 
on  it  as  a  reality,  and  observe  in  it  the  make  of  the  old  Roman 
vessels,  as  they  are  described  among  the  poets.  It  is  carried  on 
by  oars  and  sails  at  the  same  time. 

Sive  opus  est  velis  minimam  bene  currit  ad  auram, 

Sive  opus  est  remo  remige  carpit  iter. 

Ov.  De  This.  lib.  1,  el.  10. 

The  poop  of  it  has  the  bend  that  Ovid  and  Virgil  mention. 

Puppique  recurvse.       Ibid.  lib.  1,  el.  4. 

Littora  curv» 

Frotexunt  puppes Vma. 

tf  ou  see  the  description  of  the  pilot,  and  the  place  he  sits  on,  in 
tho  following  quotations. 

Ipse  gubernator  puppi  Palinurus  ab  alta,         Vikg.  JEs.  lib.  & 

Ips^us  ante  oculos  iugens  a  vertice  pontus 

In  puppim  ferit,  excutitur,  pronusque  magister 

Volvilur  in  caput. — —     Id.  2En,  lib,  1. 

Orontes'  bark,  that  bore  the  Lycian  crew, 

(A  horrid  sight)  ev'n  in  the  hero's  view, 

From  stem  to  stern,  by  waves  was  overborne ; 

The  trembling  pilot,  from  his  rudder  torn, 

Was  headlong  hurl'd ;— — Mr.  TSrydsk 


Segnemque  Menoeten, 


Oblitus  decorisque  sui  sociumque  salutis, 

In  mare  praecipitem  puppi  deturbat  ab  altd : 

Ipse  gubernado  rector  subit  Id.  uEn.  lib  ft 

Mindless  of  others'  lives,  (so  high  was  grown 
His  rising  rage,)  and  careless  of  his  own ; 
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The  trembling  dotard  to  the  deck  he  drew, 

And  hoisted  up,  and  overboard  he  threw : 

This  done,  he  seiz'd  the  helm Mr.  Drtden. 

I  have  mentioned  these  two  last  passages  of  Virgil,  because  I 
think  we  cannot  have  so  right  an  idea  of  the  pilot's  misfortune  if 
each  of  them,  without  observing  the  situation  of  his  post,  as  ap 
pears  in  ancient  coins.  The  figure  you  see  on  the  other  end  of 
the  ship  is  a  Triton,  a  man  in  his  upper  parts,  and  a  fish  below 
with  a  trumpet  in  his  mouth.  Virgil  describes  him  in  the  same 
manner  on  one  of  JEneas's  ships.  It  was  probably  a  common 
figure  on  their  ancient  vessels,  for  we  meet  with  it  too  in  Siliuv 
Italicus. 

Hone  vehit  immanis  Triton,  et  caerula  conchA 
Exterrens  freta :  cui  laterum  terms  hispid  a  nanti 
Frons  hominem  prsefert,  in  pristim  desinit  alvus ; 
Spumea  semifero  sub  pectore  murmurat  unda. 

Virg.  Ms.  lib.  10. 

The  Triton  bears  him,  he,  whose  trumpet's  sound 
Old  ocean's  waves  from  shore  to  shore  rebound. 
A  hairy  man  above  the  waist  he  shews, 
A  porpoise  tail  down  from  his  belly  grows, 
The  billows  murmur,  which  his  breast  oppose. 

Lord  Lauderdale. 

Ducitur  et  Libya  puppis  signata  fig u ram 

Et  Triton  captivus. Sru  It.  lib.  14 

I  am  apt  to  think,  says  Eugenius,  from  certain  passages  of  the 
poets,  that  several  ships  made  choice  of  some  god  or  other  for 
their  guardians,  as  among  the  Roman  Catholics  every  vessel  is 
recommended  to  the  patronage  of  some  particular  saint.  To  give 
you  an  instance  of  two  or  three. 

Est  mihi  sitque  precor  flavae  tutela  Minervas 
Navis _____ 


Ov.  Da  Tars.  lib.  1,  eL  10, 

Numen  erat  cels»  puppis  vicina  Dione.  Sil.  It.  lib.  1 4 

vol.  II. — 3* 
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Hammon  numen  erat  Libyo»  gentile  carinas, 
Cornigeraque  sedans  speotabat  c&rula  fronte.  bm, 

The  poop  great  Ammon,  Libya's  god  display'd, 
Whose  horned  front  the  nether  flood  eurvey'd. 

The  figure  of  the  deity  was  very  large,  as  I  have  seen  it  on  other 
medals,  as  well  as  this  you  have  shown  us,  and  stood  on  one  end 
of  the  vessel  that  it  patronised.  This  may  give  us  an  image  of  a 
very  beautiful  circumstance  that  we  meet  with  in  a  couple  of 
wrecks  described  by  Silius  Italicus  and  Persius. 


-Subito  cum  ponder*  victim 


Insiliente  mari  submergitur  alveus  undis. 

Scuta  virum  cristeque,  et  inerti  spicula  ferro 

Tutelaque  deum  fluitant ■  ■     &L.  It.  lib,  14- 

Sunk  by  a  weight  bo  dreadful,  down  she  goes, 

And  o'er  her  head  the  broken  billows  close, 

Bright  shields  and  crests  float  round  the  whirling  floods. 

And  useless  spears  confus'd  with  tutelary  gods. 

trabe  rupta  Bruttia  saxa 


Prendit  amicus  iuops,  remque  omnem  surdaque  vota 

Condidit,  Ionio  jacet  ipse  in  littore,  et  una 

Ingentes  de  puppe  Dei,  jamque  obvia  mergis 

Costa  ratis  lacera. Picks.  Sat  6. 

My  friend  is  shipwrecked  on  the  Brutian  strand, 

His  riches  in  th'  Ionian  main  are  lost ; 

And  he  himself  stands  shiv'ring  on  the  coast : 

Where,  destitute  of  help,  forlorn  and  bare, 

He  wearies  the  deaf  gods  with  fruitless  prayer. 

Tlieir  images,  the  relics  of  the  wreck, 

Torn  from  their  naked  poop,  are  tided  back 

By  the  wild  waves;  and  rudely' thrown  ashore, 

Lie  impotent,  nor  can  themselves  restore. 

The  vessel  sticks,  and  shews  her  open'd  side, 

Ajid  on  her  shatter' d  mast  the  mews  in  triumph  ride. 

Mr.  Drydkx. 

You  wiL  think,  perhaps,  I  carry  my  conjectures  too  far,  if  I  tell 
you  that  I  fancy  they  are  these  kind  of  gods  that  Horace  men- 
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tions  in  his  allegorical  vessel,  which  was  so  broken  and  shattered 
to  pieces ;  for  I  am  apt  to  think  that  Integra  relates  to  the  godi 
as  well  as  the  lintea. 


Non  tibi  sunt  integra  lintea, 


Non  d-.i,  quos  iterum  pressa  voces  malo.     Hob.  od  14,  lib.  1. 

Thy  stern  is  gone,  thy  gods  are  lost, 

And  thou  hast  none  to  hear  thy  cry, 
When  thon  on  dang'rons  shelves  art  togt, 

When  billows  rage,  and  winds  are  high.  Mb.  Creech. 

Since  we  are  engaged  so  far  in  the  Roman  shipping,  says 
Philander,  I'll  here  show  you  a  medal  *  that  has  on  its  reverse  a 
rostrum  with  three  teeth  to  it ;  whence  Silius's  trifidum  rostrum 
and  Virgil's  rostrisque  tridentibus,  which,  in  some  editions  is 
stridentibus,  the  editor  choosing  rather  to  make  a  false  quantity 
than  to  insert  a  word  that  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of. 
Flaccus  gives  us  a  rostrum  of  the  same  make. 

Vol  at  immissis  cava  pinna  habenis 


Infinditque  salum,  et  spnmas  vomit  sere  tridentt 

Val.  Flag.  Argon,  lib.  1. 

A  ship-carpenter  of  old  Borne,  says  Cynthio,  could  not  have 
talked  more  judiciously.  I  am  afraid,  if  we  let  you  alone,  you 
will  find  out  every  plank  and  rope  about  the  vessel,  among  the 
Latin  poets.     Let  us  now,  if  you  please,  go  to  the  next  medal. 

The  next,  says  Philander,  is  a  pair  of  scales,  b  which  we  meet 
with  on  several  old  coins.  They  are  commonly  interpreted  as 
an  emblem  of  the  emperor's  justice.  But  why  may  not  we  sup- 
pose that  they  allude  sometimesvto  the  Balance  in  the  heavens, 
which  was  the  reigning  constellation  of  Borne  and  Italy? 
Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  they  are  capable,  methinks,  of  receiving 
a  nobler  interpi  station  than  what  is  commonly  put  pn  them!,  if  we 

•  Fig.  2.  b  Fig.  8. 
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suppose  the  thought  of  the  reverse  to  be  the  same  as  that  in 
Manilius. 

Hesperiam  sua  Libra  tenet,  qua  condita  Roma 
Et  propriis  freenat  pendentem  nutibus  orbem, 
Orbis  et  Imperium  retinet,  discrimina  rerum 
Lancibus,  et  positas  gentcs  tollitque  premitque : 
Qua  genitus  cum  fratre  Remus  hanc  condidit  urbem. 

Manil.  lib.  4. 

The  Scales  rule  Italy,  where  Rome  commands, 

And  spreads  its  empire  wide  to  foreign  lands: 

They  hang  upon  her  nod,  their  fates  are  weigh' d 

By  her,  and  laws  are  sent  to  be  obey'd : 

And  as  her  powerful  favour  turns  the  poise, 

How  low  some  nations  sink  and  others  rise ; 

Thus  guide  the  scales,  and  then  to  fix  our  doom, 

They  gave  us  CtBsar,*  founder  of  our  Rome.         Ma.  Creech. 

The  thunderbolt  is  a  reverse  of  Augustus. b  We  see  it  used 
by  the  greatest  poet  of  the  same  age  to  express  a  terrible  and 
irresistible  force  in  battle,  which  is  probably  the  meaning  of  it  on 
this  medal,  for,  in  another  place,  the  same  poet  applies  the  same 
metaphor  to  Augustus's  person. 


duo  fulmina  belli 


Scipiadas Viaa  J&r.  lib.  6. 


Who  can  declare 


The  Scipio's  worth,  those  thunderbolts  of  war  f      Ma.  Drtden, 
dum  Caesar  ad  altum 


Fulminat  Euphratem  bello  — —        Id.  Georg.  lib.  4. 

While  mighty  Caesar  thundering  from  afar, 

Seeks  on  Euphrates'  banks  the  spoils  of  war.       Mr.  Drtden. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered,  says  Eugenius,  why  the  Latin  poets 
so  frequently  give  the  epithets  of  triJUlum  and  trisulcum  to  the 
thunderbolt.  I  am  now  persuaded  they  took  it  from  the  sculp- 
tors  and  painters  that  lived  before  them,  and  had  generally  given 

•  St  Vossius  reads  it  b  Fig.  4 
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it  three  forks,  as  in  the  present  figure.  Yirgil  insists  on  the 
number  three  in  its  description,  and  seems  to  hint  at  the  wings 
we  Bee  on  it.  He  has  worked  up  such  a  noise  and  terror  in  the 
composition  of  his  thunderbolt  as  cannot  be  expressed  by  a  pencil 
or  graying  tool. 

Tree  imbris  torti  radios,  tres  nnbis  aquosae 

Addiderant,  rutili  tres  ignis,  et  Alitis  Austin. 

Fulgores  nunc  terrificos  sonitumque  metumque 

Miscebant  operi,  flammisque  sequacibus  iras. 

Vraa.  Ms.  lib.  8.    * 

Three  rays  of  writhen  rain,  of  fire  three  more, 

Of  winged  southern  winds,  and  cloudy  store 

As  many  parts,  the  dreadful  mixture  frame ; 

And  fears  are  added,  and  avenging  flame.  Mr.  Dryden. 

Our  next  reverse  is  an  oaken  garland,*  which  we  find  on  abun- 
dance of  imperial  coins.  I  shall  not  here  multiply  quotations  to 
shew  that  the  garland  of  oak  was  the  reward  of  such  as  had 
saved  the  life  of  a  citizen,  but  will  give  you  a  passage  out  of 
Claudian,  where  the  compliment  to  Stilico  is  the  same  that  we 
have  here  on  the  medal.  I  question  not  but  the  old  coins  gave 
the  thought  to  the  poet. 

Mos  erat  in  veterum  castris,  ut  tempora  quercu 
Velaret,  validis  qui  fuso  viribus  hoste 
Cesurum  potuit  morti  subducere  civem. 
Ad  tibi  quae  poterit  pro  tantis  civica  reddi 
Meenibus?  aut  quants  pensabunt  facta  coronae? 

Claud,  de  Laud.  Stjl.  lib.  ft. 

Of  old,  when  in  the  war's  tumultuous  strife 

A  Roman  sav'd  a  brother  Roman's  life, 

And  foil'd  the  threat'ning  foe,  our  sir^s  decreed 

An  oaken  garland  for  the  victor's  meed. 

Thou  who  hast  sav'd  whole  crowds,  whole  towns  set  free, 

What  groves,  what  woods,  shall  furnish  crowns  for  thee  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  emperor  had  actually  covered  a 

*  Pig.  5. 
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Roman  in  battle.  It  is  enough  that  he  had  driven  out  a  tyrant* 
gained  a  victory,  or  restored  justice ;  for,  in  any  of  these,  or  tihe 
like  cases,  he  may  very  well  be  said  to  have  saved  the  life  pf  a 
citizen,  and  by  consequence  entitled  to  the  reward  of  it  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  Virgil  distributing  his  oaken  garlands  to  those 
that  had  enlarged  or  strengthened  the  dominions  of  Rome ;  as 
we  may  learn  from  Statins,  that  the  statue  of  Curtius,  who  had 
sacrificed  himself  for  the  good  of  the  people,  had  the  head  sur- 
rounded with  the  same  kind  of  ornament. 

Atque  urabrata  gerunt  civil i  tempora  quercu. 

Hi  tibi  Nomentum,  et  Gabio?,  urbemque  Fidenam, 

Hi  Collatinas  imponent  montibus  arces.        Vibg.  ./En.  lib.  6. 

But  they,  who  crown'd*with  oaken  wreaths  appear, 

Shall  Gabian  walls  and  strong  Fidena  rear: 

Nomentum,  Bola,  with  Pometia,  found ; 

And  raise  Collatian  tow'rs  on  rocky  ground.        Mb.  Drydkn. 

Ipse  loci  custos,  cujus  sacrata  vorago, 
Famosusque  lacus  nomen  memorabile  servat, 
Innumeros  aeris  sonitus,  et  verbere  crudo 
Ut  sensit  mugire  Forum,  movet  horrida  saneto 
Ora  situ,  meritaque  caput  venerabile  quercu. 

Stattos  Stl.  lib.  1 

The  guardian  of  that  lake,  which  boasts  to  claim 
A  sure  memorial  from  the  Curtian  name ; 
Rous'd  by  th'  artificers,  whose  mingled  sound 
From  the  loud  Forum  pierc'd  the  shades  profound, 
The  hoary  vision  rose  confess'd  in  view, 
And  shook  the  civic  wreath  that  bound  his  brow. 

The  two  horns  that  you  see  on  the  next  medal  axe  emblem* 
of  plenty. 


Apparetque  beata  pleno 

Cppia  cornu.  Hob.  Carm.  Sjso. 

Your  medalists  tell  us  that  two  horns  on  a  coin  signify  .an  extra- 

aFig.  6, 
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ordinary  plenty.  But  I  see  no  foundation  for  this  conjecture. 
Why  should  they  not  as  well  have  stamped  two  thunderbolts,  two 
Cadvceuses,  or  two  ships,  to  represent  an  extraordinary  force,  a 
lasting  peace,  or  an  unbounded  happiness.  I  rather  think  that 
the  double  cornu-copia  relates  to  the  double  tradition  of  its  ori- 
ginal. Some  representing  it  as  the  horn  of  Aohelous  broken  off 
by  Hercules^  and  others,  as  the  horn  of  the  goat  that  gave  suck 
to  Jupiter. 

rigidum  fera  dexter*  cornu 


Dum  tenet,  infregit ;  truncaque  a  fronts  revellit. 
Naiades  hoc,  pomis  et  odoro  flore  repletum, 
Saerarunt ;  divesque  meo  bona  copia  cornu  est. 
Dixerat ;  at  Nymphe  ritu  succincta  Diana 
Una  ministrarum,  fusis  utrinque  capillis, 
Incessit,  totumque  tnlit  prtedivite  cornn 
AaJtamnum,  et  mensas  felicia  poma  eecundas, 

Db  Achbloi  Cobn.  Ov.  Msr.  lib.  9. 

Nor  yet  his  fury  cool'd ;  twixt  rage  and  scorn, 

From  my  maim'd  front  he  bore  the  stubborn  horn : 

This,  heap'd  with  floVra  and  fruits  the  Naiads  bear, 

Sacred  to  Plenty  and  the  bounteous  year. 

He  spoke;  whenlol  a  beauteous  nymph  appears, 

Girt  like  Diana's  train,  with  flowing  hairs ; 

The  horn  she  brings,  in  which  all  autumn's  stored: 

And  ruddy  apples  for  the  second  board.  Mb.  Gat 

Lac  dabat  ilia  deo :  sed  fregit  in  arbore  cornu : 

Truncaque  dimidia  parte  decoris  erat. 
Sustulit  hoc  Nymphe ;  cinctumque  recentibus  herbis, 

Et  plenum  pomis  ad  Jovis  ora  tolit 
Hie,  ubi  res  coeli  tenuit,  solioque  paterno 

Sedit,  et  invicto  nil  Jore  raajus  erat, 
Sidera  nutricem,  nutrieis  fertile  cornu 

Fecit ;  quot  dominie  nunc  quoque  nomen  nabet. 

De  Cornu  Axalth.  Ov.  de  Fast.  lib.  & 

The  god  she  suckled,  of  old  Rhea  born; 
And  in  the  pious  office  broke  her  horn, 
As  playful  in  a  rifted  oak  she  tost 
Her  heedless  head,  and  half  its  honours  loct 
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Fair  Amalthsea  took  it  off  the  ground, 
With  apples  fill'd  it,  and  with  garlands  bound. 
Which  to  the  smiling  infant  she  convey  *d 
He,  when  the  sceptre  of  the  gods  he  sway  u, 
When  bold  he  seiz'd  his  father's  vacant  throne, 
And  reign'd  the  tyrant  of  the  skies  alone, 
Bid  his  rough  nurse  the  starry  heav'ns  adorn, 
And  grateful  in  the  zodiac  fix'd  her  horn. 

Betwixt  the  double  cornu-cdpia  you  see  Mercury's  rod. 

Cyllenes  coeiique  decua,  facunde  minister, 

Aurea  cui  torto  virga  dracone  viret 

Mabt.  lib.  1t  opig  74. 

Descend,  Cyllene's  tutelary  god, 

With  serpents  twining  round  thy  golden  rod. 

It  stands  on  old  coins  as  an  emblem  of  Peace,  by  reason  of  ita 
stupifying  quality  that  has  gained  it  the  title  of  virga  somnifera. 
It  has  wings,  for  another  quality  that  Virgil  mentions  in  his  de- 
scription of  it. 


-Hac  fretus  ventos  et  nubila  tranat.  Vino. 


Thus  arm'd  the  god  begins  his  airy  race,  _ 

And  drives  the  racking  clouds  along  the  liquid  space. 

Ms.  Drtden. 

The  two  heads  over  the  two  cornu-copia  are  of  the  emperor's 
children,  who  are  sometimes  called  among  the  poets  the  Pledges 
of  Peace,  as  they  took  away  the  occasions  of  war,  in  cutting  off 
all  disputes  to  the  succession. 


tu  mihi  primum 

Tot  natorum  memoranda  parens 

Utero  toties  enixa  gravi 

Pignora  pacis.  Sen.  Ootav  act.  5 

The  first  kind  author  of  my  joys, 
Thou  source  of  many  smiling  boys, 
Nobly  contented  to  be3tow 
A  pledge  of  peace  in  every  throe. 
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This  medal,  therefore,  compliments  the  emperor  on  his  two  chil- 
dren, whom  it  represents  as  public  blessings  that  promise  peace 
and  plenty  to  the  empire. 

The  two  hands  that  join  one  another  are  emblems  of  Fi- 
delity. • 

Inde  Fides  dextroque  date Or.  Met.  lib.  14. 

Sociemus  animos,  pignus  hoc  fidei  cape, 

Continge  dextram  Sen.  Hero.  Fub.  act.  2. 


-en  dextra  fidesque 


Quern  secum  patrios  aiunt  portare  penates  1  Yirg.  ^En.  lib.  4. 

See  now  the  promised  faith,  the  vaunted  name, 

The  pious  man,  who,  rushing  through  the  flame, 

Preserv'd  his  gods Mr.  Dbyden. 

By  the  inscription  we  may  see  that  they  represent,  in  this  place, 
the  fidelity  or  loyalty  of  the  public  towards  their  emperor.  The 
Caduceus  rising  between  the  hands  signifies  the  peace  that  arises 
from  snch  an  union  with  their  prince,  as  the  spike  of  corn,  on 
each  side,  shadows  out  the  plenty  that  is  the  fruit  of  such  a 
peace. 

Pax  Cererem  nutrit,  pacis  alumna  Ceres.     Ov.  de  Fast.  lib.  1. 

The  giving  of  a  hand  b  in  the  reverse  of  Claudius,  is  a  tokei 

of  good  will.     For  when,  after  the  death  of  his  nephew  Caligula, 

Claudius  was  in  no  small  apprehension  for  his  own  life,  he  was 

contrary  to  his  expectation,  well  received  among  the  Praetorian 

guards,  and  afterwards  declared  their  emperor.     His  reception  is 

here  recorded  on  a  medal,  in  which  one  of  the  ensigns  presents 

him  his  hand,  in  the  same  sense  as  Anchises  gives  it  in  the  fol 

lowing  verses. 

Ipse  pater  dextram  Anchises  hand  multa  moratus 
Dat  juveni,  atque  animiim  pnesenti  munere  firmat 

Vibg.  JEw.  lib.  8 

•Fig.  1.    *Kg.  8 
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The  old  weather-beaten  soldier  that  oarries  in  his  hand  the  Ro- 
man eagle,  is  the  same  kind  of  officer  that  you  meet  with  in  J  a- 
venal's  fourteenth  satire. 

Dime  Maurorum  attegias,  castella  Brigantum, 

Ut  locupletem  Aquilam  tibi  sexagesimus  annus 

Afferat . Joy.  Sat  14. 

I  remember  in  one  of  the  poets  the  Signifer  is  described  with  a 
lion's  skin  oyer  his  head  and  shoulders,  like  this  we  see  in  the 
medal,  but  at  present  I  cannot  recollect  the  passage.  Virgil  has 
given  us  a  noble  description  of  a  warrior  making  his  appearance 
oQ4or  a  lion's  skin. 

tegraen  torquene  iramane  leonis 


Terribili  impexum  sett,  cum  dentibus  albis 

IncTutus  capiti,  sic  regia  tecta  subibat 

Horridus,  Herculeoque  humeros  indutua  amiclu, 

Virg.  JEk,  lib.  7. 

Like  Hercules  himself  his  son  appears, 

In  savage  pomp :  a  lion's  hide  he  wears ; 

About  his  shoulders  hangs  the  shaggy  skin, 

The  teeth  and  gaping  jaws  severely  grin. 

Thus  like  the  god  his  father,  homely  drest, 

He  strides  into  the  hall  a  horrid  guest !  Mr.  Drtdkn. 

Since  you  have  mentioned  the  dress  of  your  standard-bearer,  says 
Cynthio,  I  cannot  forbear  remarking  that  of  Claudius,  which  was 
the  usual  Roman  habit.  One  may  see  in  this  medal,  as  well 
as  in  any  antique  statues;  that  the  old  Romans  had  their 
necks  and  arms  bare,  and  as  much  exposed  to  view  as  our  hands 
and  faces  are  at  present.  Before  I  had  made  this  remark,  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  to  see  the  Roman  poets,  in  their  de 
scriptions  of  a  beautiful  man?  so  often  mentioning  the  turn  of  his 
neck  and  arms,  that  in  our  modern  dresses  lie  out  of  sight,  and 
are  covered  under  part  of  the  cloathing.  Not  to  trouble  you  with 
many  quotations,  Horace  speaks  of  both  these  parts  of  the  body 
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in  the  beginning  of  an  ode,  that  in  my  opinion  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  finest  of  his  books,  for  the  naturalness  of  the  thought, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  expression 

Dum  tu  Lydia  Telepbi 
Cervicem  roseam,  et  cerea  Telephi 

Laudos  brachia,  vie  meum 
Fervens  difficili  bile  tumet  jeeur. 

When  Telephus  his  youthful  charms, 
His  rosy  neck  and  winding  arms, 
With  endless  rapture  you  recite, 
And  in  that  pleasing  name  delight ; 
My  heart,  inflam'd  by  jealous  heats, 
With  numberless  rebutments  beate ; 
From  my  pale  cheek  the  colour  flies. 
And  all  the  man  within  me  dies. 

Zt  was  probably  this  particular  in  the  Roman  habit  that  gave 
Virgil  the  thought  in  the  following  verse,  where  Remulus,  among 
other  reproaches  that  he  makes  the  Trojans  for  their  softness  and 
effeminacy,  upbraids  them  with  the  make  of  their  tunicas  that 
had  sleeves  to  them,  and  did  not  leave  the  arms  naked  and  ex* 
posed  to  the  weather  like  that  of  the  Romans. 

Et  tunics  manicas,  et  habent  ridimioula  mitre. 

Virgil  .lets  us  know  in  another  place,  that  the  Italians  preserved 
their  old  language  and  habits,  notwithstanding  the  Trojans  be- 
came  their  masters,  and  that  the  Trojans  themselves  quitted  the 
dress  of  their  own  country  for  that  of  Italy.  This,  he  tells  us, 
was  the  effect  of  a  prayer  that  Juno  made  to  Jupiter 

Hind  te  nulla  fati  quod  lege  tenetur, 
Pro  Latio  obtestor,  pro  maj estate  tuorum : 
Cum  jam  connubiis  pacem  felicibus  (esto ;) 
Component,  cum  jam  leges  et  foadera  ju agent ; 
Ne  vetus  indigenas  nomen  mutare  Latinos, 
Neu  Troas  fieri  jubeas,  Teucrosque  vocari ; 
Aut  vocem  mutare  viros,  aut  vertere  vestea. 
Sit  Latium,  sint  Albani  per  ssecula  reges ; 
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Sit  Roniana  potens  Itala  yirtate  propago : 
Occidit,  occideritque  sinas  cum  nomine  Troja. 

JEs.  lib  IS. 

This  let  me  beg  (and  this  no  fates  withstand) 

Both  for  myself  and  for  your  father's  land, 

That  when  the  nuptial  bed  shall  bind  the  peace, 

(Which  I,  since  you  ordain,  consent  to  bless) 

The  laws  of  either  nation  be  the  same ; . 

But  let  the  Latins  still  retain  their  name : 

Speak  the  same  language  which  they  spoke  before, 

Wear  the  same  habits  which  their  grandsires  wore. 

Call  them  not  Trojans :  perish  the  renown 

And  name  of  Troy,  with  that  detested  town. 

Latium  be  Latium  still :  let  Alba  reign, 

And  Rome's  immortal  majesty  remain.         Mb.  Drydkx. 

By  the  way,  I  have  often  admired  at  Virgil  for  representing  hits 
Juno  with  such  an  impotent  kind  of  revenge  as  what  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  speech.  You  may  be  sure,  says  Eugenius,  that 
Virgil  knew  very  well  this  was  a  trifling  kind  of  request  for  the 
queen  of  the  gods  to  make,  as  we  may  find  by  Jupiter's  way  of 
accepting  it. 

Olli  subridens  hominum  rerumque  repertor: 

Et  germana  Jovis,  Saturnique  altera  proles : 

Irarum  tantos  volvis  sub  pectore  ductus  f 

Verum  age,  et  inceptum  frustra  submitte  furorem. 

Do,  quod  vis ;  et  me  victusque  volensque  reraitto. 

Sermonem  Ausonii  patrium  moresque  tenebunt. 

Utque  est,  nomen  erit :  commixti  corpore  tantum 

Subsident  Teucri :  morem  ritusque  sacrorum 

Adjiciam,  faciamque  omnes  uno  ore  Latinos,  Ac  JEs.  U\k  12. 

Then  thus  the  founder  of  mankind  replies, 
(Unruffled  was  his  front,  serene  his  eyes,) 
Can  Saturn's  issue,  and  heav'n's  other  heir, 
Such  endless  anger  in  her  bosom  bear ! 
Be  mistress,  and  your  full  desires  obtain ; 
But  quench  the  choler  you  foment  in  vain. 
From  ancient  blood  th'  Ausonian  people  sprung, 
Shall  keep  their  name,  their  habit,  and  their  tongu* 
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The  Trojans  to  their  customs  shall  be  tyM, 

I  will  myself  their  common  rites  provide; 

The  natives  shall  command,  the  foreigners  subside : 

All  shall  be  Latium ;  Troy  without  a  name : 

And  her  lost  sons  forget  from  whence  they  came. 

Mb.  Drtikn 

I  am  apt  to  think  Virgil  had  a  further  view  in  this  request  of 
Juno  than  what  his  commentators  have  discovered  in  it.  He 
knew  very  well  that  his  ^Eneid  was  founded  on  a  very  doubtful 
story,  and  that  JEneas's  coming  into  Italy  was  not  universally 
received  among  the  Romans  themselves.  He  knew,  too,  that  a 
main  objection  to  this  story  was  the  great  difference  of  customs, 
language,  and  habits,  aiqong  the  Romans  and  Trojans.  To  ob- 
viate, therefore,  so  strong  an  objection,  he  makes  this  difference 
to  arise  from  the  forecast  and  pre-determination  of  the  gods 
themselves.  But  pray  what  is  the  name  of  the  lady  in  the  next 
medal  ?     Methinks  she  is  very  particular  in  her  quoiffure.   ■ 

It  is  the  emblem  of  Fruitfulness,*  says  Philander,  and  was 
designed  as  a  compliment  to  Julia  the  wife  of  Septimius  Severus, 
who  had  the  same  number  of  children  as  you  see  on  this  coin. 
Her  head  is  crowned  with  towers  in  allusion  to  Cybele  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  Virgil  compares  the 
city  of  Rome  to  her. 

Felix  prole  virum,  qualis  Berecynthia  mater 

Invehitur  curru  Phrygias  turrita  per  urbes, 

Lfieta  Beam  partu Vieg.  JSn.  lib.  6. 

High  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  in  place, 

And  proud,  like  her,  of  an  immortal  race. 

Then  when  in  pomp  she  makes  a  Phrygian  round, 

With  golden  turrets  on  her  temples  crown'd.      Mb.  Deydkn. 

The  vine  issuing  out  of  the  urn,  speaks  the  same  sense  as  that 
in  the  Psalmist — "  Thy  wife  shall  be*  as  the  fruitful  vine  on  the 
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walls  of  thy  house."  The  four  stars  overhead,  and  the  same 
number  on  the  globe,  represent  the  four  children.  There  is  a 
medallion  of  Romulus  and  Remus  sucking  the  wolf,  with  a  star 
over  each  of  their  heads,  as  we  find  the  Latin  poets  speaking  of 
the  children  of  princes  under  the  same  metaphor. 

tJtque  tui  faciunt  Bid  us  juvenile  nepotes, 
Per  tna  perque  api  facta  parentis  eant 

Ovid.  Die  Twsr.  lib.  2,  eL  1. 


Tu  quoque  extinctus  jaees, 

Deflende  nobis  semper,  infelix  puer, 

Modo  sidus  orbis,  columen  angusto  dotnus, 

Britannico  ■■  Bbh.  Ootav.  act    1 

Thou  too,  dear  youth,  to  ashes  tarn'd, 
Britannious,  for  ever  mourn'dl 
Thou  star  that  wont  this  orb  to  grace  t 
Thou  pillar  of  the  Julian  race  ! 

Maneas  hominum  contentus  habenis, 

Undarum  terneque  potens,  et  sidera  dones. 

Stat.  Thkb.  lib.  1. 


*— — Stay,  great  Caesar,  and  vouchsafe  to  reign 

O'er  the  wide  earth,  and  o'er  the  watry  main ; 

Resign  to  Jove  his  empire  of  the  skies, 

And  people  heaVn  with  Roman  deities.  Mr.  Popb. 

I  need  not  mention  Homer's  comparing  Astyanax  to  the  morning- 
star,  nor  Virgil's  imitation  of  him  in  his  description  of  Ascanrus. 
The  next  medal  was  stampt  on  the  marriage  of  Nero  and 
Octavia ;  b  you  see  the  sun  over  the  head  of  Nero,  and  the  moon 
over  that  of  Octavia.  They  face  one  another  according  to  the 
situation  of  these  two  planets  in  the  heavens. 


-Pho&beis  obvia  flammis 


Demet  nocti  tana  timores.  Skn.  Thyest.  act  4. 

And  to  shew  that  Octavia  derived  her  whole  lustre  from  tb* 
friendly  aspect  of  her  husband. 

a  Fig.  10. 
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Sicut  luna*suo  tunc  tan  turn  deficit  orbe, 

Quum  Phoebum  adversis  currenteu.  non  videt  astris. 

Man.  lib.  4. 

Because  the  moon  then  only  feels  decay, 

When  Opposite  unto  her  brother's  ray.  Mr.  Creech. 

But  if  we  consider  the  history  of  this  mtdal,  we  shall  find  more 
fancy  in  it  than  the  medalists  have  yet  discovered.  Nero 
and  Octavia  were  not  only  husband  and  wife,  but  brother  and 
sister,  Claudius  being  the  father  of  both.  We  have  this  relation 
between  them  marked  out  in  the  tragedy  of  Octavia,  where  it 
speaks  of  her  marriage  with  Nero. 

Fratris  thai  am  os  sortita  tenet 

Maxima  Juno :  soror  Augusti 

Sociata  toris,  cur  a  patria 

Pellitur  Aula! Sen.  Oct.  act  1. 

To  Jove,  his  sister  consort  wed, 
Uncensur'd  shares  her  brother's  bed ; 
Shall  Cesar's  wife  and  sister  wait, 
An  exile  at  her  husband's  gate  f 

Implebit  aulam  stirpe  coelesti  tuam 

Generata  divo,  Claudse  gentis  decus, 

Sortita  fratris,  more  Junonis,  toros.  Ibid.  act.  2. 

Thy  sister  bright  with  every  blooming  grace, 
Will  mount  thy  bed  t'  enlarge  the  Claudian  race : 
And  proudly  teeming  with  fraternal  love, 
Shall  reign  a  Juno  with  the  Roman  Jove. 

They  are,  therefore,  very  prettily  represented  by  the  sun  and 
moon,  who  as  they  are  the  most  glorious  parts  of  the  universe, 
are  in  poetical  genealogy  brother  and  sister.  Virgil  gives  us  a 
sight  of  them  in  the  same  position  that  they  regard  each  other 
on  this  medal. 

Nee  Fratris  radiis  obnoxia  surgere  Luna.    Virg.  Georo.  L 
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The  flattery  on  the  next  medal  *  is  in  the*  same  thought 
that  of  Lucretius. 

Ipse  Epicurus  obtt  decurso  lumine  vit® ; 

Qui  genus  humanum  ingenio  superavit,  et  omneis 

Praetrinxit,  Stellas  ezortus  uti  setherius  soL    Luobet.  lib.  3. 

Nay,  Epicurus'  race  of  life  is  run ; 

That  man  of  wit,  who  other  men  outshone, 

As  far  as  meaner  stars  the  mid-day  sun.  Mr.  Creech. 

The  emperor  appears  as  the  rising  sun,  and  holds  a  globe  in  his 
hand,  to  figure  out  the  earth  that  is  enlightened  and  actuated  by 
his  beauty. 

Sol  qui  terrarum  flammis  opera  omnia  lustras.  Vibg. 


ubi  primos  crastinus  ortus 


Extulerit  Titan,  radiieque  retexerit  orbem.  Idem. 

When  next  the  sun  his  rising  light  displays. 

And  gilds  the  world  below  with  purple  rays.    Mr.  Dbydek 

On  his  head  you  see  the  rays  that  seem  to  grow  out  of  it.  Clau- 
dian,  in  the  description  of  his  infant  Titan,  descants  on  this  glory 
about  his  head,  but  has  run  his  description  into  most  wretched 
fustian. 

Invalidum  portat  Titana  lacerto, 
Nondum  luce  gravem,  nee  pubescentibus  alte 
Cristatum  radiis ;  primo  clementior  »vo 
Fingitur,  et  tenerum  vagitu  despuit  ignem. 

Claud,  de  Rapt.  Pros.  lib.  2. 

An  infant  Titan  held  she  in  her  arms ; 
Yet  sufferably  bright,  the  eye  might  bear 
The  ungrown  glories  of  his  beamy  hair. 
-Mild  was  the  babe,  and  from  his  cries  there  came 
A  gentle  breathing  and  a  harmless  flame. 

The  sun  rises  on  a  medal  of  Commodus, b  as  Ovid  describes  him 
in  the  story  of  Phaeton. 

•Fig.  11.  b  Fig.  12. 
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Ardua  prima  via  est,  et  qua  viz  mane  recentes 
Enituntur  equi Ov.  Mbt.  lib.  2. 

Yon  have  here,  too,  the  four  horses  breaking  through  the  cloud* 
in  their  morning  passage. 

Pyroeis,  et  Eons,  et  JSthon, 


Solis  equi,  quartusque  Phlegon Ibid. 

Corripuere  viam,  pedibusque  per  aera  motis 

Obstantes  scindunt  nebulas Ibid. 

The  woman  underneath  represents  the  Earth,  as  Ovid  has  drawn 
ler  sitting  in  the  same  figure. 

Sustulit  omniferos  collo  teous  arida  vultus ; 

Opposuitque  manum  fronti,  rnagnoque  tremore 

Omnia  concutiens  paulum  subeedit.         *  Ibid. 

The  Earth  at  length 


Uplifted  to  the  heav'ns  her  blasted  head, 
And  clapp'd  her  hand  upon  her  brows,  and  said, 
(But  first,  impatient  of  the  sultry  heat, 
Sunk  deeper  down,  and  sought  a  cooler  seat). 

The  cornu-copia  in  her  hand  is  a  type  of  her  fruitfdlness,  as  in 
the  speech  she  makes  to  Jupiter. 

Hosne  mihi  fruotus,  huno  fertilitatis  honorem, 
Officiique  refers?  quod  adunci  vulnera  aratri 
Rastrorumque  fero,  totoque  exerceor  anno? 
Quod  pecori  frondes,  alimentaque  mitia  fruges 
Humano  generi,  vobis  quoque  thura  ministro? 

t  Ov.  Met.  lib.  2. 

And  does  the  plough  for  this  my  body  tear? 
This  the  reward  for  all  the  fruits  I  bear, 
Tortur'd  with  rakes  and  harass'd  all  the  year  ? 
That  herbs  for  cattle  daily  I  renew, 
And  food  for  man,  and  frankincense  for  you? 

So  much  for  the  designing  part  of  the  medal ;  as  for  the  thought 
of  it,  the  antiquaries  are  divided  upon  it.  For  my  part  I  cannot 
doubt  but  it  was  made  as  a  compliment  to  Commodus  on  his  skill 

VOL.    II.- 
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in  the  charict-raoe.     It  is  supposed  that  the  same  occasion  fur 
nished  Lucan  with  the  same  thought  in  his  address  to  Nero. 

Seu  te  flammigero8  Phoebi  conscendere  currus, 

Telluremque,  nihil  mutato  sole,  timentem 

Igne  vago  lustrare  juvet Luo.  lib.  1.  ad  Nxronkic. 

Or  if  thou  chuse  the  empire  of  the  day, 

And  make  the  sun's  unwilling  steeds  obey ; 

Auspicious  if  thou  drive  the  flaming  team, 

While  earth  rejoices  in  thy  gentler  beam.  Mr.  Bowk. 

This  is  so  natural  an  allusion,  that  we  find  the  course  of  the  sxm 
described  in  the  poets  by  metaphors  borrowed  from  the  Circus. 

Quum  sugpensus  eat  Phoebus,  currumque  refLeetat 

Hue  illuc  agiles,  et  eervet  in  eethere  metas.        Manil.  lib.  1. 

Hesperio  poaitas  in  littore  metas.    Ov.  Met.  lib  2. 


Et  sol  ex  aequo  meta  distabat  utraque.  Idkm. 

However  it  be,  we  are  sure  in  general  it  is  a  comparing  of  Com 
modus  to  the  sun,  which  is  a  simile  of  as  long  standing  as  poetry 
I  had  almost  said,  as  the  sun  itself. 

I  believe,  says  Cynthio,  there  is  scarce  a  great  man  lie  evex 
shone  upon  that  has  not  been  compared  to  him.  I  look  on  simi- 
les as  a  part  of  his  productions.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
raises  fruits  or  flowers  in  greater  number.  Horace  has  turned 
this  comparison  into  ridicule  seventeen  hundred  years  ago. 

laudat  Brutum,  laudatque  cohortem, 


Solem  Asm  Brutum  appellat- 


Hor.  Sat.  7,  lib.  1. 


He  praiseth  Brutus  much  and  all  his  train ; 

He  calls  him  Asia's  Sun  Mr.  Crekoh. 

You  have  now  shown  us  persons  under  the  disguise  of  stars, 
moons,  and  suns.  I  suppose  we  have  at  last  done  with  the  eoe 
lestial  bodies. 
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The  next  figure*  you  see,  sajs  Philander,  had  once  a  place 
in  the  heavens,  if  yon  will  believe  ecclesiastical  story.  It  is  the 
sign  that  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  Ccnst&ntine  before  the  bat- 
tle with  Maxentius.  We  are  told  by  a  Christian  poet,  that  he 
caused  it  to  be  wrought  on  the  military  ensign  that  the  Romans 
oall  their  labarum.  .And  it  is  on  this  ensign  that  we  find  it  in 
the  present  medal. 

Christns  purpurenm  gemmanti,  tastes  in  avro 
Signabat  Labarnm.     ■  ■  ■ 

Prudent,  contra  Symh.  lib.  1. 

A  Christ  was  on  th'  Imperial  standard  borne, 
That  gold  embroidery  and  that  gems  adorn. 

By  the  word  Christus  he  means  without  doubt  the  present  figure, 
which  is  composed  out  of  the  two  initial  letters  of  the  name. 

He  bore  the  same  sign  in  his  standards,  as  you  may  see  in 
the  following  medal b  and  verses. 

Agnoscas,  regina,  libens  mea  signa  necesse  est : 
In  quibus  effigies  crucis  aut  gemmata  refulget, 
Aut  longis  solido  ex  auro  prafertur  in  hastis. 

CONSTANTINUS  ROMAM  ALLOQUTTUR,      IBID. 

My  ensign  let  the  queen  of  nations  praise, 
That  rich  in  gems  the  christian  cross  displays : 
There  rich  in  gems ;  but  on  my  qniv'ring  spears 
In  solid  gold  the  Bacred  mark  appears. 

Vexillumque  crucis  summis  dominate*  adorat   Id.  in  Apothsosi. 

See  there  the  cross  he  wav*d  on  hostile  shores, 
The  emperor  of  all  the  world  adores. 

But  to  return  to  our  Labarum  ;c  if  you  have  a  mind  to  see 
it  in  a  .state  of  Paganism  you  have  it  on  a  coin  of  Tiberius.  It 
stands  between  two  other  ensigns,  and  is  the  mark  of  a  Roman 
colony  where  ike  medal  was  stamped.     By  the  way,  you  must 

•  Fig.  la.  *  Kg.  14.  •  Fig.  16. 
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observe,  that  wherever  the  Romans  fixed  their  standards  they 
looked  on  that  place  as  their  country,  and  thought  themselves 
obliged  to  defend  it  with  their  lives.  For  this  reason  their  stand- 
ards were  always  carried  before  them  when  they  went  to  settle 
themselves  in  a  colony.  This  gives  the  meaning  of  a  couple  of 
verses  in  Silius  Italicus,  that  make  a  very  far-fetched  compli- 
ment to  Fabius. 

Ocyus  hue  Aquilas  servataque  signa  referte, 

Hie  patria  est,  murique  urbis  stant  peetore  in  uno. 

Sil.  It.  lib.  7. 

The  following  medal  was  stamped  on  Trajan's  victory  over 
the  Daci,*  you  see  on  it  the  figure  of  Trajan  representing  a  little 
Victory  to  Rome.  Between  them  lies  the  conquered  province 
of  Dacia.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  the  particularities 
in  each  figure.  We  see  abundance  of  persons  on  old  coins  that 
hold  a  little  Victory  in  one  hand,  like  this  of  Trajan,  which  is 
always  the  sign  of  a  conquest.  I  have  sometimes  fancied  Virgil 
alludes  to  this  custom  in  a  verse  that  Turnus  speaks. 

Non  adeo  has  exosa  manus  victoria  fugit      Virg.  Ms.  lib.  1L 

If  you  consent,  he  shall  not  be  refus'd, 

Nor  find  a  hand  to  victory  unus'd.  Mr.  Dryden. 

The  emperor's  standing  in  a  gown,  and  making  a  present  of  hia 
Dacian  Victory  to  the  city  of  Rome,  agrees  very  well  with  Clau 
dian's  character  of  him. 

victura  feretur 

Gloria  Trajani ;  non  tarn  quod,  Tigride  victo 
Nostra  triumphati  fuerint  provincia  Parthi, 
Alta  quod  invectus  stratis  Capitol i a  DaciB : 

Quam  patriae  quod  mitis  erat : — 

Claud,  db  4to.  Cons.  Honor 

Thy  glory,  Trojan,  shall  for  ever  live : 

Not  that  thy  arms  the  Tigris  uourn'd,  o'eroome, 

And  tributary  Parthi  a  bow'd  to  Rome, 

*  Fig.  16. 
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Not  that  the  Capitol  receiv'd  thy  train 
With  shouts  of  triumph  for  the  Daci  slain : 
But  for  thy  mildness  to  thy  country  shown. 

The  city  of  Rome  carries  the  wand  in  her  hand  that  is  the  sym- 
bol of  her  divinity. 

Delubrum  Romse  (colitur  nam  sanguine  et  ipsa 

More  Deffl, Prudent,  oont.  Sym.  lib.  1. 

For  Rome,  a  goddess  too,  can  boast  her  shrine, 
With  victims  stain'd,  and  sought  with  rites  divine. 

As  the  globe  under  her  feet  betokens  her  dominion  over  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Terrarum  dea,  gentiumque  Roma ; 

Cui  par  est  nihil,  et  nihil  secundum.        Mart.  lib.  12.  epig.  8. 

O  Rome,  thou  goddess  of  the  earth  t 
To  whom  no  rival  e'er  had  birth ; 
Nor  second  e'er  shall  rise. 

The  heap  of  arms  she  sits  on  signifies  the  peace  that  the  emperor 
had  procured  her.  On  old  coins  we  often  see  an  emperor,  a  vic- 
tory, the  city  of  Rome,  or  a  slave,  sitting  on  a  heap  of  arms, 
which  always  marks  out  the  peace  that  arose  from  such  an  action 
as  gave  occasion  to  the  medal.  I  think  we  cannot  doubt  but 
Virgil  copied  out  this  circumstance  from  the  ancient  sculptors, 
in  that  inimitable  description  he  has  given  us  of  Military  Fury 
shut  up  in  the  temple  of  Janus,  and  loaden  with  chains. 

Claudentur  belli  port® :  Furor  impius  intus 
Sseva  sedens  super  arm  a,  et  centum  vinctus  ahenis 
Post  tergum  nodi  a,  fremet  horridus  ore  cruento. 

Virg.  JSn.  lib.  I. 

Janus  himself  before  his  fane  shall  wait, 
And  keep  the  dreadful  issues  of  his  gate, 
With  bolts  and  iron  bars :  within  remains 
Imprison'd  Fury,  bound  in  brazen  chains : 
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High  on  a  trophy  rais'd  of  ashless  arms 

He  sits,  and  threats  the  world  with  dire  alarms. 

Mb.  Dryden. 

We  are  told  by  the  old  seholiast,  says  Eugenius,  that  there  was 
actually  such  a  statue  in  the  temple  of  Janus  as  that  Virgil  has 
here  described,  which  I  am  almost  apt  to  believe,  since  you  as- 
sure us  that  this  part  of  the  design  is  so  often  met  with  on  an- 
cient medals.  But  have  you  nothing  to  remark  on  the  figure  of 
the  province  ?  Her  posture,  says  Philander,  is  what  we  often 
meet  with  in  the  slaves  and  captives  of  old  coins :  among  the 
poets*  too,  sitting  on  the  ground  is  a  mark  of  misery  err  eaptiYity. 

Multos  ilia  dies  incomtis  moesta  capillis 

Sederat Pbopskt.  lib.  1. 

0  utinam  ante  tuos  sedeam  captiva  penates.  Id.  lib.  4. 

O  might  I  sit  a  captive  at  thy  gate! 

You  have  the  same  posture  in  an  old  coin*  that  eelebrates  a 
victory  of  Lucius  Verus  over  the  Parthians.  The  captive's  hands 
are  here  bound  behind  him,  as  a  farther  instance  of  his  slavery. 

Ecce  manus  juvenem  interea  post  terga  revinctum, 

Pastores  magno  ad  regem  clamore  ferebant.      Virg.  JSn.  lib.  2. 

Meanwhile,  with  shouts,  the  Trojan  shepherds  bring 

A  captive  Greek  in  bands  before  the  king.  Mr.  Dbtden. 

» 

Cui  dedit  invitas  victa  noverca  manus.  Ov.  De  Fast. 

Cum  rudis  urgenti  braehia  victa  dedi.  Propert,  lib.  4. 

We  may  learn  from  Ovid  that  it  was  sometimes  the  custom  to 

place  a  slave  with  his  arms  bound  at  the  foot  of  the  trophy,  as  in 

the  figure  before  us. 

Stentque  super  vinctos  trunca  trophfea  viros. 

Ov.  Ep.  ex  Ponto.  lib.  4* 

You  see  on  his  head  the  cap  which  the  Parthians,  and,  indeed. 

•  Fig.  IT. 
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most  of  the  eastern  nations,  wear  on  medals.  They  had  not  pro- 
bably  the  ceremony  of  veiling  the  bonnet  in  their  salutations,  for 
in  medals  they  still  have  it  on  their  heads,  whether  they  are  before 
emperors  or  generals,  kneeling,  sitting,  or  standing.  Martial  has 
distinguished  them  by  this  cap  as  their  chief  characteristic. 

Frustra  blanditiae  venitis  ad  me 

Attritis  miserabiles  labellis, 

Dieturus  dominum,  deumque  non  sum : 

Jam  non  est  locus  hac  in  urbe  vobis. 

Ad  Parthos  procul  ite  pileatos, 

Et  turpes,  humilesque  supplicesque 

Pictorum  sola  basiate  regum.        Mabt.  Epig.  72,  lib.  10 

In  vain,  mean  flatteries,  ye  try, 
To  gnaw  the  lip,  and  fall  the  eye ; 
No  man  a  god  or  lord  I  name: 
From  Romans  far  be  sueh  a  shame ! 
Go  teach  the  supple  Parthian  how 
To  veil  the  bonnet  on  his  brow : 
Or  on  the  ground  all  prostrate  fling 
Some  Pict,  before  his  barbarous  king. 

1  cannot  hear,  says  Cynthio,  without  a  kind  of  indignation,  the 
Satirical  reflection  that  Martial  has  made  on  the  memory  of  Do- 
mitian.  It  is  certain  so  ill  an  emperor  deserved  all  the  reproaches 
that  could  be  heaped  upon  him,  but  he  could  not  deserve  them 
of  Martial.  I  must  confess  I  am  less  scandalized  at  the  flatteries 
the  epigrammatist  paid  him  living,  than  the  ingratitude  he  showed, 
him  dead.  A  man  may  be  betrayed  into  the  one  by  an  over- 
strained complaisance,  or  by  a  temper  extremely  sensible  of  fa- 
vours and  obligations ;  whereas  the  other  can  arise  from  nothing 
bat  a  natural  baseness  and  villany  of  soul.  It  does  not  always 
happen,  says  Philander,  that  the  poet  and  the  honest  man  meet 
together  in  the  same  person.  I  think  we  need  enlarge  no  farther 
on  this  medal,  unless  you  have  a  mind  to  compare  the  trophy  on 
it  with  that  of  Mezentius,  in  Virgil. 
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Ingentem  quercum  decisis  undique  ramis 
Constituit  tumulo,  fulgentiaque  induit  arma, 
Mezenti  ducis  exuvias ;  tibi,  magne,  tropaeum, 
Bellipotens :  aptat  rorantes  sanguine  cristas, 
Telaque  trunca  viri,  et  bis  sex  thoraca  petitum 
Perfossumque  locis ;  clypeumque  ex  sere  sinistra 
Subligat,  atque  eusem  collo  suspendit  eburnum. 

Visa  Ms,  lib.  1L 

He  bar'd  an  ancient  oak  of  all  her  boughs : 
Then  on  a  rising  ground  the  trunk  he  plac'd ; 
Which  with  the  spoils  of  his  dead  foe  he  grac'd. 
The  coat  of  arms  by  proud  Mezentius  worn, 
Now  on  a  naked  snag  in  triumph  borne, 
Was  hung  on  high;  and  glitter'd  from  afar: 
A.  trophy  sacred  to  the  god  of  war. 
Above  his  arms,  fix'd  on  the  leafless  wood, 
Appear'd  his  plumy  crest,  besmear'd  with  blood ; 
fiis  brazen  buckler  on  the  left  was  seen ; 
Truncheons  of  shiver'd  lances  hung  between : 
And  on  the  right  was  plac'd  his  corslet,  bor'd, 
And  to  the  neck  was  ty'd  his  unavailing  sword 

Mb.  Dryden. 

On  the  next  medal a  yon  see  the  peace  that  Vespasian  pro 
cured  the  empire,  after  having  happily  finished  all  its  wars  both 
at  home  and  abroad.     The  woman  with  the  olive  branch  in  her 
hand  is  the  figure  of  Peace. 


Pignora  Pacis 


Pratendens  dextra  ramum  canentis  olivse.  Sel.  It.  lib.  3. 

With  the  other  hand  she  thrusts  a  lighted  torch  under  a  heap  of 
armour  that  lies  by  an  altar.  This  alludes  to  a  custom  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  of  gathering  up  the  armour  that  lay  scattered 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  burning  it  as  an  offering  to  one  of  their 
deities.  It  is  to  this  custom  that  Virgil  refers,  and  Silius  Itali 
cus  has  described  at  large. 

Qualis  eram  cum  primam  aciem  Proneste  sub  ipsa 

Stravi,  scutorumque  incendi  victor  acervos.     Viro.  JEr,  lib.  & 

•  Fig.  18. 
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Such  as  I  was  beneath  Proneste's  walla ; 
Then  when  I  made  the  foremost  foes  retire, 
And  set  whole  heaps  of  conquer'd  shields  on  fire. 

Mb.  Dbydut 

Ast  tibi,  Bellipotens,  Sacrum,  constructus  acervo 

Ingenti  mons  armorum  consurgit  ad  astra :    • 

Ipse  manu  celsam  pinum,  flammaque  comantem 

At  toll  ens,  ductor  Gradivum  in  vota  ciebat : 

Primitias  pugnss,  et  laeti  libamina  belli, 

Hannibal  Ausonio  cremat  h«c  de  nomine  victor. 

Et  tibi,  Mars  genitor,  votorum  haud  surde  meorum, 

Arma  electa  dicat  spirantam  turba  virorum. 

.Tom  face  conjecta,  populatur  fervidus  ignis 

Flagrantem  molem  ;  et  rttpta  caligine,  in  auras 

Actus  apex  claro  perfundit  lumine  campos.      Sil.  It.  lib,  10. 

To  thee  the  Wamor-God,  aloft  in  air 
A  mountain-pile  of  Roman  arms  they  rear : 
The  gen'ral  grasping  in  his  victor  hand 
A  pine  of  stately  growth,  he  wav'd  the  brand, 
And  cry*d,  O  Mars !  to  thee  devote  I  yield 
These  choice  first-fruits  of  honour's  purple  field 
Join'd  with  the  partners  of  my  toil  and  praise, 
Thy  Hannibal  this  vowM  oblation  pays ; 
Grateful  to  thee  for  Latian  laurels  won : 
Accept  this  homage,  and  absolve  thy  son. — 
Then,  to  the  pile  the  flaming  torch  he  toss'd; 
In  smouldering  smoke  the  light  of  heav'n  is  lost: 
But  when  the  fire  increase  of  fury  gains, 
The  blaze  of  glory  gilds  the  distant  plains. 

As  for  the  heap  of  arms,  and  mountain  of  arms  that  the  poet 
mentions,  you  may  see  them  on  two  coins  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  * 
De  Sarmatis  and  De  Germanis  allude,  perhaps,  to  the  form  of 
words  that  might  be  used  in  the  setting  fire  to  them. — Ausonio 
de  nomine.  Those  who  will  not  allow  of  the  interpretation  1 
have  put  on  these  two  last  medals,  may  think  it  an  objection  that 
there  is  no  torch  or  fire  near  them  to  signify  any  such  allusion. 
But  they  may  consider  that  on  several  imperial  coins  we  meet 

■Fig.  19,  20. 
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with  the  figure  of  a  funeral  pile,  without  any  thisg  to  denote  the 
burning  of  it,  though  indeed  there  is  on  some  of  them  a  flambeau 
sticking  out  on  each  side,  to  let  us  know  it  was  to  be  consumed  to 
ashes. 

You  have  been  so  intent  on  the  burning  of  the*  arms,  says 
Cynthio,  that  you  have  forgotten  the  pillar  on  your  18th  medal. 
You  may  find  the  history  of  it,  says  Philander,  in  Ovid  de  Fas- 
tis. It  was  from  this  pillar  that  the  spear  was  tossed  at  the 
opening  of  a  war,  for  which  reason  the  little  figure  on  the  top  of 
it  holds  a  spear  in  its  hand,  and  Peace  tarns  her  baok  upon  it 

Prospicit  a  templo  sqmmum  brevia  area  cireum: 

Est  ibi  non  parvffi  parva  columna  notes : 
Hinc  aolet  hasta  naanu,  belli  pranuncia,  mitti ; 

In  regent  et  gen  tea  earn  placet  arm*  eapi 

Ov.  De  Fast.  lib.  ft. 

Where  the  high  fane  the  ample  cirque  command*, 
A  little,  but  a  noted  pillar  stands, 
From  hence,  when  Rome  the  distant  kings  defies, 
In  form,  the  war-denouncing  javelin  flies. 

The  different  interpretations  that  have  been  made  on  the  next 
medal a  seem  to  be  forced  and  unnatural.  I  will,  therefore,  give 
you  my  own  opinion  of  it.  The  vessel  is  here  represented  as 
stranded.  The  figure  before  it  seems  to  come  in  to  its  assistance, 
and  to  lift  it  off  the  shallows :  for  we  see  the  water  scarce  reaches 
up  to  the  knees ;  and  though  it  is  the  figure  of  a  man  standing  on 
firm  ground,  his  attendants,  and  the  good  office  he  is  employed 
upon,  resemble  those  the  poets  often  attribute  to  Neptune.  Ho- 
mer tells  us,  that  the  whales  leaped  up  at  their  god's  approach,  as 
we  see  in  the  medal.  The  two  small  figures  that  stand  naked 
among  the  waves,  are  sea-deities  of  an  inferior  rank,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  assist  their  sovereign  in  the  succour  he  gives  the  dis 
tressed  vessel 

•  Fig.  21. 
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Cymothoe,  simul  et  Triton  adnixus  acuto 
Detrudunt  naves  scopulo ;  levat  ipse  tridenti, 
Et  vastas  aperit  syrtes,  et  temperat  sequor. 

YiRO.  JEv.  lib.  L 

Cymothoe,  Triton,  and  the  sea-green  train 
.  Of  beauteous  nymphs,  the  daughters  of  the  main, 
Clear  from  the  rocks  the  vessels  with  their  hands; 
Ihe  god  himself  with  ready  trident  stands, 
And  opes  the  deep  and  spreads  the  moving  sands. 

Mb.  Dbydbt. 

Jam  placidia  rails  eztat  aquis,  quam  gurgite  ab  imo 
Et  Thetis,  et  magnis  Nereus  socer  erigit  ulnia. 

Val.  Flag,  lib.  1. 

The  interpreters  of  this  medal  have  mistaken  these  two  figures 
for  the  representation  of  two  persons  that  are  drowning.  But  as 
they  are  both  naked,  and  drawn  in  a  posture  rather  of  triumphing 
over  the  waves  than  of  sinking  under  them,  so  we  see  the  abun- 
dance of  water-deities*  on  other  medals  represented  after  the  same 
manner. 

Ite  Dese  virides,  liquidosque  advertite  vultus, 
Et  vitreum  teneris  crinem  redimite  corymbis, 
Veste  nihil  tectss :  quales  emergitis  altk 
Fontibus,  et  visu  Satyros  torquetis  amantes. 

Statics  de  Balnxo  Eteusol  lib.  1. 

Haste,  haste,  ye  Naiads  1  with  attractive  art 
New  charms  to  ev'ry  native  grace  impart : 
With  op'ning  flow'rets  bind  your  sea-green  hair 
UnveilM ;  and  naked  let  your  limbs  appear: 
So  from  the  springs  the  Satyrs  Bee  you  rise, 
And  drurk  eternal  passion  at  their  eyes. 

After  haying  thus  far  cleared  our  way  to  the  medal,  I  take  the 
thought  of  the  reverse  to  be  this.  The  stranded  vessel  is  the 
commonwealth  of  Borne,  that,  by  the  tyranny  of  Domitian,  and 
the  insolence  of  the  Praetorian  guards,  under  Nerva,  was  quite 
run  agrownd  and  in  danger  of  perishing.  Some  of  those  em* 
barked  in  it  endeavour  at  her  recovery,  but  it  is  Trajan  that,  by 
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the  adoption  of  Nerva,  stems  the  tide  to  her  relief,  and  like  an 
other  Neptune  shoves  her  off  the  quick- sands.  Your  device,  says 
Eugenius,  hangs  very  well  together ;  but  is  not  it  liable  to  the 
same  exceptions  that  you  made  us  last  night  to  such  explications 
as  have  nothing  but  the  writer's  imagination  to  support  them  ? 
To  shew  you,  says  Philander,  that  the  construction  I  put  on  this 
medal  is  conformable  to  the  fancies  of  the  old  Romans,  you  may 
observe,  that  Horace  represents  at  length  the  commonwealth  of 
Borne  under  the  figure  of  a  ship,  in  the  allegory  that  you  meet 
with  in  the  fourteenth  ode  of  his  first  book. 

O  Navis,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 
Fluctus. 

And  shall  the  raging  waves  again 

Bear  thee  back  into  the  main  f  Mb.  Ceebcd. 

Nor  was  any  thing  more  usual  than  to  represent  a  god  in  the 
shape  and  dress  of  an  emperor. 

Apelleae  cuperent  te  scribere  cere, 


Optassetque  novo  similem  te  ponere  templo 
Atticus  Elei  senior  Jo  vis:  et  tua  mitis 
Ora  TaraB :  tua  sidereas  imitantia  flammas 
Lumina,  contempto  mallet  Rhodos  aspera  Phoebo. 

Statius  de  Equo  Domitiani,  SyL  1. 

Now  had  Apelles  liv'd,  he'd  sue  to  grace 
His  glowing  tablets  with  thy  god- like  face : 
Phidias,  a  sculptor  for  the  Pow'rs  above  I 
Had  wish'd  to  place  thee  with  his  iv'ry  Jove. 
Rhodes,  and  Tarentum,  that  with  pride  survey, 
The  thund'rer  this,  and  that  the  god  of  day ; 
Each  fam'd  Colossus  would  exchange  for  thee, 
And  own  thy  form  the  loveliest  of  the  three. 

For  the  thought  in  general,  you  have  just  the  same  metaphorical 
compliment  to  Theodosius  in  Olaudian,  as  the  medal  here  luake* 
to  Trajan, 
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Nulla  relicta  floret  Roraani  nominis  umbra, 
Ni  pater  ille  tuns  jamjam  ruitura  subisset 
Pondera,  turbatamque  ratem,  certaque  levasset 

Naufragium  commune  manu. 

Claudian  de  4to.  Cons.  Honobij 

Had  not  thy  sire  deferred  th'  impending  fate, 
And  with  his  solid  virtue  propp'd  the  state ; 
Sunk  in  oblivion's  shade,  the  name  of  Rome, 
An  empty  name !  had  scarce  survived  her  doom : 
Half  wreck'd  she  was,  till  his  auspicious  band 
Resum'd  the  rudder,  and  regain'd  the  land. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  this  medal  was  stamped  in  honour  of  Tra- 
jan, when  he  was  only  Caesar,  as  appears  by  the  face  of  it  .  .  .  . 
Sari  Traiano. 

The  next  is  a  reverse  of  Marcus  Aurelius.*  We  have  on  it  a 
Minerva  mounted  on  a  monster,  that  Ausonius  describes  in  the 
following  verses. 

Ilia  etiam  Thalamos  per  trina  aenigmata  quserens 
Qui  bipes,  et  quadrupes  foret,  et  tripes  omnia  solus ; 
Terruit  Aoniam  Volucris,  Leo,  Virgo ;  triformis 
Sphinx,  volucris  pennis,  pedibus  fera,  fronte  puella. 

To  form  the  monster  Sphinx,  a  triple  kind, 

Man,  bird,  and  beast,  by  nature  were  combined ; 

With  feather' d  fans  she  wing'd  th*  aerial  space ; 

And  on  her  feet  the  lion-claws  disgrac* 

The  bloomy  features  of  a  virgin  face. 

O'er  pale  Aonia  panie  horror  ran, 

While  in  mysterious  speech  she  thus  began : 

"What  animal,  when  yet  the  morn  is  new, 

Walks  on  four  legs  infirm ;  at  noon  on  two : 

But  day  declining  to  the  western  skies, 

He  needs  a  third;  a  third  the  night  supplies?" 

The  monster,  says  Cynthio,  is  a  sphinx,  but  for  her  meaning  on 
this  medal,  I  am  not  (Edipus  enough  to  unriddle  it.  I  must  con- 
fess, says  Philander,  the  poets  fail  mc  in  this  particular.     There 


//\ 
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is,  however,  a  passage  in  Fausanias,  that  I  will  repeat  to  you, 
though  it  is  in  prose,  since  I  know  nobody  else  that  has  explained 
the  medal  by  it.  The  Athenians,  says  he,  drew  a  sphinx  on  the 
armour  of  Pallas,  by  reason  of  the  strength  and  sagacity  of  this 
animal.  The  sphinx,  therefore,  signifies  the  same  as  Minerva 
herself,  who  was  the  goddess  of  arms  as  well  as  wisdom,  and  de 
scribes  the  emperor  as  one  of  the  poets  expresses  it, — 

— : —  Studiis  florentem  utriusque  Minerva. 

Whom  both  Minervas  boast  t'  adopt  their  own. 

The  Romans,  joined  both  devices  together,  to  make  the  emblem 
the  more  significant,  as  indeed  they  could  not  too  much  extol  the 
learning  and  military  virtues  of  this  excellent  emperor,  who  was 
the  best  philosopher  and  the  greatest  general  of  his  age. 

We  will  close  up  this  series  of  medals  with  one  that  was 
stamped  under  Tiberius  to  the  memory  of  Augustus/  Over  his 
nead  you  see  the  star  that  his  father  Julius  Caesar  was  supposed 
ro  have  been  changed  into. 

Ecce  Dionaei  processit  Caesaris  astrum.  Vmo.  EcL  9. 

See  Caesar's  lamp  is  lighted  in  the  skies.  Mr.  Detdbn. 

micat  inter  omnes 

Julium  sidas,  velut  inter  ignes 

Luna  minores.  Hob. 

Julius  Caesar's  light  appears 


As,  in  fair  nights  and  smiling  skies, 

The  beauteous  moon  amidst  the  meaner  stars.      Me.  Creech. 

Vix  ea  fatus  erat,  media  cum  sede  senatus 

Constitit  alma  Venus,  nulli  cernenda,  suique 

Caesar i a  eripuit  membris,  nee  in  aera  solvi 

Fassa  recentem  animam,  caelestibus  intulit  astris. 

Dumque  tulit  lumen  capere  atque  ignescere  sensit^ 

Emisitqua  sinu :  Luna  evoiat  altiua  ilia, 

Flammiferumque  trahens  spatioso  limite  crinem, 

Stella  micat Ov.  Met.  lib.  15. 

'Fig.  2a 
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This  spoke ;  the  goddess  to  the  senate  flew ; 

Where,  her  fair  form  conceaTd  from  mortal  view, 

Her  Caesar's  heav'nly  part  she  made  her  care, 

Nor  left  the  recent  soul  to  waste  to  air ; 

But  bore  it  upwards  to  its  native  skies : 

Glowing  with  new-born  fires  she  saw  it  rise ; 

Forth  springing  from  her  bosom  up  it  flew, 

And  kindling,  as  it  soar'd,  a  comet  grew ; 

Above  the  lunar  sphere  it  took  its  flight, 

And  shot  behind  it  a  long'  trail  of  light         Ms.  Welshed, 

Virgil  if aW8~  the  same  figure  of  Augustus  on  iEneas's  shield  as 
we  set  on  this  medaL  The  commentators  tell  us,  that  the  star 
was  e!agraven  on  Augustus's  helmet,  but  we  may  be  sure  Virgil 
means  such  a  figure  of  the  emperor  as  he  used  to  be  represented 
by  in  ike  Roman  sculpture,  and  such  a  one  as  we  may  suppose 
thi&t*  be  that  we  have  before  us. 

Hinc  Augustus  agens  Italos  in  pnelia  Caesar, 
Gum:  patribus,  populoque,  Penatibss,  et  magms  Diis, 
Stans  celsa  in  puppi ;  geminas  cui  tempora  flammas 
Laeta  vomunt,  patriumque  aperitur  vertice  sidus. 

Vieg.  JEs.  lib.  8. 

Young  Caesar  on  the  stern  in  armour  bright, 

Here  leads  tha  Romans  and  the  gods  to  fight: 

His  beamy  temples  shoot  their  flames  afar ; 

And  o'er  his  head  is  hung  the  Julian  star.        Mb.  Drydkn. 

The  thunderbolt  that  lies  by  him  is  a  mark  of  his  apotheosis, 
that  makes  him  as  it  were  a  companion  of  Jupiter.  Thus  the 
poet?  of  his  own* age  that  deified  him  living : 

Bivisum  Imperium  euro  Jove  Ceesar  habet  Vieg. 

Hie  socium  summo  cum  Jove  numen  habet.  Ov. 

regit  Augustus  socio  per  signa  Tonante. 

Manil.  lib.  1. 

Sad  tibi  debetur  coelum,  to  fulmine  pollens, . 
Accipiet  cupidi  Regia  magna  Jovis. 

Ov.  DF  A  UGUSTO  AD  Lr?IAM« 
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He  wears  on  his  head  the  corona  radiata)  which  at  th—  timt- 
was  another  type  of  his  divinity.  The  spikes  that  sh^ot  out 
from  the  crown  were  to  represent  the  rays  of  the  sun.  There 
were  twelve  of  them,  in  allusion  to  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  It  is 
this  kind  of  crown  that  Virgil  describes. 


-ingenti  mole  Latinus 


Quadrijugo  vehitur  curru,  cui  tempora  circum 

Aurati  bis  sex  radii  fulgentia  cingunt, 

Solis  avi  specimen. Vibg..JS*  ub.  12. 

Four  steeds  the  chariot  of  Latinus  bear : 

Twelve  golden  beams  around  his  temples  play, 

To  mark  his  lineage  from  the  god  of  day.         Mr.  Dryden. 

If  you  would  know  why  the  corona  radiata  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  sun,  you  may  see  it  in  the  figure  of  Apollo a  on  the 
next  reverse,  where  his  head  is  encompassed  with  such  an  arch  of 
glory  as  Ovid  and  Statius  mention,  that  might  be  put  on  and 
taken  off  at  pleasure. 

-at  genitor  circum  caput  omne  micantes 


Deposuit  radios Ov.  Met.  lib.  2. 

The  tender  sire  was  touch'd  with  what  he  said, 
And  flung  the  blaze  of  glories  from  his  head. 

lmposuitque  comae  radios Ibid. 

Then  fix'd  his  beamy  circle  on  his  head. 

licet  ignipedum  fr&nator  equorum 

Ipse  tuis  alte  radiantem  crinibus  arcum 
Imprimat 


Stat.  Thsb.  lib.  1,  ad  Domitianum. 

Though  Phoebus  longs  to  mix  his  rays  with  thine, 

And  in  thy  glories  more  serenely  shine.  Mb.  Pops. 

In  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  whip  with  which  he  is  supposed 

•  Fig.  24. 
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to  drive  the  horses  of  the  sun ;  as  in  a  pretty  passage  of  Ovid, 
that  some  of  his  editors  must  needs  fancy  spurious. 

Colligit  amentes,  et  adhuc  terrore  paventes, 

Phoebus  eqaos,  stimuloque  dolens  et  verbere  saevit : 

SeSvit  enim,  natumque  objectat,  et  imputat  illis. 

Ov.  Mr.  lib.  2. 

Pre vail'd  upon  at  length,  again  he  took 
The  harness'd  steeds,  that  still  with  horror  shook, 
And  plies  them  with  the  lash,  and  whips  them  on, 
And,  as  he  whips,  upbraids  them  with  his  son. 

The  double-pointed  dart  in  his  left  hand  is  an  emblem  of  his 
beams,  that  pierce  through  such  an  infinite  depth  of  air,  and  en- 
ter into  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  Accordingly  Lucretius 
calls  them  the  darts  of  the  day,  as  Ausonius  to  make  a  sort  of 
witticism  has  followed  his  example. 

Non  radii  solis,  neque  lucida  tela  Diei.  Lucrar. 

Exultant  udae  super  arida  saxa  rapines, 
Luciferique  pavent  letalia  tela  Diei. 

De  pisoibus  captis.    Aub.  Eid.  10. 

Caligo  terras  scinditur, 

Percussa  solis  spicule  Prud.  Hym.  2. 

I  have  now  given  you  a  sample  of  such  emblematical  medals 
as  are  unriddled  by  the  Latin  poets,  and  have  shown  several 
passages  in  the  Latin  poets  that  receive  an  illustration  from 
medals.  Some  of  the  coins  we  have  had  before  us  have  not  been 
explained  by  others,  as  many  of  them  have  been  explained  in  a 
different  manner.  There  are  indeed  others  that  have  had  very 
near  the  same  explication  put  upon  them,  but  as  this  explication 
has  been  supported  by  no  authority,  it  can  at  best  be  looked  upon 
but  as  a  probable  conjecture.  It  is  certain,  says  Eugenius,  there 
cannot  be  any  more  authentic  illustrations  of  Roman  medals 
especially  of  those  that  are  full  of  fancy,  than  such  as  are  drawn 
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otit  of  tlie  Latin  poets:  For  as  there  is  a  grest  affinity  betweetf 
designing  and  poetry,  so  the  Latin  poets,  and  the  designers-  of 
the  Roman  medals,  lived  very  near  one  another,  were  acquainted 
with  the  same  customs,  conversant  with  the  same*  objects,  and 
bred  up  to  the  same  relish  for  wit  and  fancy.  But  who  are  the 
ladies  that  we  are  next  to  examine  ?  These  are,  says  Philander, 
so  many  cities,  nations,  and  provinces,  that  present  themselves  to 
you  under,  the  shape  of  women.  What  you  take  for  a  fine  lady 
at  first  sight,  when  you  come  to  look  into  her  will  prove  a  town, 
a  country,  or  one  of  the  four  parts  of  the  world.  In  short,  you 
have  now  Afric,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  several  other  nations 
of  the  earth  before  you.  This  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  maps, 
says  Cynthio,  that  I  ever  saw.  Your  geographers  now  and  then 
fancy  a  country  like  a  leg  or  a  head,  a  bear  or  a  dragon,  but  I 
never  before  saw  them  represented  like  women.  I  could  not 
have  thought  your  mountains,  seas,  and  promontories  could  have 
made  up  an  assembly  of  such  well-shaped  persons.  This,  there- 
fore, says  Philander,  is  a  geography  particular  to  the  medalists. 
The  poets,  however,  have  sometimes  given  into  it,  and  furnish  us 
with  very^ood  lights  for  the  explication  of  it.  The  first  lady 
you  see  on  the  list  is  Africa.  *  She  carries  an  elephant's  tooth 
by  her  side. 

Dentibus  ex  illis  quos  mittit  porta  Syenes, 

Et  Mauri  celeres,  et  Monro  otoeurior  Indus ; 

Et  quos  deposuit  Nabathseo  bellua  saltu, 

Jam  nimios,  capitique  graves Juv.  Sat  1L 

She  is  always  quoiflfed  with  the  head  of  an  elephant,  to  show  that 
this  animal  is  the  breed  of  that  country,  as  for  the  same  reason 
she  has  a  dragon  lying  at  her  feet. 

Huie  Farias  pestes,  diversaque  membra  ferarom, 
?  Concessit  bellis  natura  infesta  futuris ; 

•  Third  series,  fig.  1. 
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fiorrendos  an  goes,  habitatque  membra  Teneno, 
Et  mortis  partus,  viventia  crimina  terra* ; 
Et  vastos  eleph  antes  habet,  ssevosque  leones, 
In  poBoas  faeeunda  suae,  parit  horrida  tellus. 

Manil.  lib.  4,  db  Afbjoa, 

Here  nature,  angry  with  mankind,  prepares 

Strange  monsters,  instruments  of  future  wars ; . 

Here  snakes,  those  cells  of  poison,  take  their  birth, 

Those  living  crimes  and  grievance  of  the  earth ; 

Fruitful  in  its  own  plaguis,  the  desert  shore 

Here  elephants,  and  frightful  lions  roar.  Mb.  Creech. 

Lucan,  ~n  his  description  of  the  several  noxious  animal*  of  tlu* 
country,  mention*  in  particular  the  flying  dragon  that  we  see  on 
this  medaL 

Vos  quoque,  qui  cunctis  innoxia  numina  terris 

Serpitis,  aurato  nitidi  fulgore  dracones, 

Pestiferos  ardens  facit  Africa:  ducitis  altnm 

A@ra  cum  pen  n  is,  armentaque  tota  eecuti 

Rumpitis  ingentes  amplexi  verbere  tauros. 

Nee  tutus  spatio  est  elephas ;  datis  omnia  letho : 

Nee  vobis  opus  est  ad  noxia  fata  veneno.  Luo.  lib.  V 

And  you,  ye  dragons  1  of  the  scaly  race, 

."Whom  glittering  gold  and  shining  armours  gfaet* 

In  other  nations  harmless  are  you  found, 

Their  guardian  genii  and  protectors  own'd ; 

In  Afric  only  are  you  fatal ;  there, 

On  wide  expanded  wings,  sublime  you  rear 

Your  dreadful  forms,  and  drive  the  yielding  air. 

The  lowing  kine  in  droves  you  chace  and  cull 

Some  master  of  the  herd,  some  mighty  bull : 

Around  his  stubborn  sides  your  tails  you  twist, 

By  force  compress,  and  burst  his  brawny  ehesi. 

Not  elephants  are  by  their  larger  size 

Secure,  but  with  the  rest  become  your  prize. 

Resistless  in  your  might,  you  all  invade, 

And  for  destruction  need  not  poison's  aid.  Ala.  Rows. 

The  bull  that  appears  on  the  other  side  of  the  dragon,  shows  us 
that  Afric  abounds  in  agriculture. 
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-tibi  habe  frumentum,  Alledius  inquit» 


O  Libye,  diajunge  boves,  dam  tabera  mittas.     Juv.  Sat,  & 


-No  more  p!  "*ugh  up  the  ground, 


O  Libya,  where  such  mushrooms  can  be  found, 

Alledius  cries,  but  furnish  us  with  store 

Of  mushrooms,  and  import  thy  corn  no  more.    Mb.  Bowles. 

This  part  of  the  world  has  always  on  medals  something  to  denote 
her  wonderful  fruitfulness,  as  it  was,  indeed,  the  great  granary 
of  Italy.  In  the  two  following  figures,  the  handful  of  wheat,  the 
cornucopia,  and  basket  of  corn,  are  all  emblems  of  the  same 
signification. 

Sed  qua  se  campis  squalentibus  Africa  tendit, 

Serpentum  largo  coquitur  fiecunda  veneno : 

Felix  qua  pingues  mitis  plaga  temperat  agros ; 

Nee  Cerere  Emma,  Phario  nee  victa  colono.       Sou.  It.  lib.  L 

Frumenti  quantum  metit  Africa Hob.  Sat.  8,  lib.  2. 

segetes  mirantur  Iberas 

Horrea ;  nee  Libya  senserunt  damna  rebellis 
Jam  transalpine  contenti  messe  Quirites. 

Claud,  in  Eotrop.  lib.  L 

The  lion  *  on  the  second  medal  marks  her  out  for  the 


Leonum 


Arida  nutrix. Hok. 

The  scorpion  b  on  the  third  is  another  of  her  productions,  tu 
Lucan  mentions  it  in  particular,  in  the  long  catalogue  of  her 
renomotls  animals. 


quis  fata  putaret 


Scorpion,  aut  vires  matures  mortis  habere  f 

Die  minax  nodis,  et  recto  verbere  ssevus, 

Teste  tulit  ccelo  victi  decus  Orionis.  Luc.  lib.  9 

"Who,  that  the  scorpion's  insect  form  surveys, 
Would  think  that  ready  death  his  call  obeys  f 

•  Fig.  2.  k  Fig.  8. 
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Threatening  he  rears  his  knotty  tail  on  high, 

The  vast  Orion  thus  he  doom'd  to  die, 

And  fiVd  him,  his  proud  trophy,  in  the  sky       Mr.  Rowe, 

The  three  figures  you  have  here  shown  us,  says  Eugenius,  givo 
me  an  idea  of  a  description  or  two  in  Claudian,  that  I  must  confess 
I  did  not  before  know  what  to  make  of.  They  represent  Africa 
in  the  shape  of  a  woman,  and  certainly  allude  to  the  corn  and 
head-dress  that  she  wears  on  old  coins. 


mediis  apparet  in  astris 


Africa,  rescisssB  vestes,  et  spicea  passim 
Serta  jacent,  Jacero  crinales  vertice  dentes, 

Et  fractum  pendebat  ebur. 

Claud.  j>e  Bel.  Gild. 

Next  Afric,  mounting  to  the  blest  abodes, 
Pensive  approach'd  the  synod  of  the  gods : 
No  arts  of  dress  the  weeping  dame  adorn ; 
Her  garments  rent,  and  wheaten  garlands  torn : 
The  fillets  grac'd  with  teeth  in  iv'ry  rows, 
3roke  and  disorder'd  dangle  on  her  brows. 

Tom  spicis  et  dente  comas  illustris  ebnrno, 
Et  calido  rubicunda  die,  sic  Africa  fatur. 

Claud,  de  Cons.  Stil.  lib.  2. 

I  think,  says  Philander,  there  is  no  question  but  the  poet  has 
copied  out  in  his  description  the  figure  that  Africa  made  in 
ancient  sculpture  and  painting.  The  next  before  us  is  Egypt.* 
Her  basket  of  wheat  shows  us  the  great  fruitfulness  of  the  country, 
whioh  is  caused  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  ^ 

Syrtibus  hinc  Libycis  tnta  est  iEgyptus :  at  inde 

Gnrgite  septeno  rapidus  mare  summovet  amnis : 

Terra  suis  contenta  bonis,  non  indiga  mercis, 

Ant  Jovis ;  in  solo  tanta  est  fiducia  Nilo.  Lua  lib.  S. 

By  nature  strengthened  with,  a  dang'rous  strand, 
Her  syrts  and  untryM  channels  guard  the  land. 

*  Fig.  4. 
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Rich  in  the  fatness  of  her  plenteous  soil, 

She  plants  her  only  confidence  in  Nile.  Mb.  Rowk. 

The  instrument  in  her  hand  is  the  Sistrum  of  the  Egyptians 
made  use  of  in  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Isis. 

Nilotica  sistris 


Ripa  sonat Claud.  »e4to.  Cons.  Ho*. 

On  medals  you  see  it  in  the  hand  of  Egypt,  of  Isis,  or  any  of 
her  worshippers.  The  poets,  too,  make  the  same  use  of  it,  aa 
Yirgil  has  placed  it  in  Cleopatra's  hand,  to  distinguish  her  from 
an  Egyptian. 

Begin*  inmediis  patrio  vocat  agmina  Bistro. 

Vibg.  ^En.  lib,  8. 

The  quoon  herself  amidst  the  loud  alarms, 
With  cymbals  toss'd,  her  fainting  soldiers  warms. 

Mr.  Dbydzh. 


reetabant  Actia  bella, 


Atque  ipsa  Isiaco  certarunt  fulmina  sistro.         Manil.  lib.  L 


imitataque  Lunam 


Cornua  fulserunt,  crepuitque  sonambile  flistmm. 

De  Isms  Or.  Met.  lib,  9. 


The  lunar  horns  that  bind 


The  brows  of  Isis,  cast  a  blaze  around ; 

The  trembling  timbrel  made  a  raurm'ring  sound. 

Ms.  Drytobc. 

Quid  tua  nunc  Isis  tibi,  Delia  f  quid  mihi  prosunt 
Ilia  tuft  toties  sera  repulsa  manuf  Tib.  ]$b.  1,  «L  ft. 

Nos  in  templa  tuam  Roroana  accepimue  lain, 

Semideosque  canes,  et  sistra  jubentia  luotus.  Lug.  lib.  8 

Have  we  with  honours  dead  Osiris  crown'd, 
And  mourn'd.him  to  the  timbrel's  tinkling  sound? 
Received  her  Isis  to  divine  abodes, 
And  rank'd  her  dogs  deform'd,  with  Roman  gods? 

Mb.  Rows. 
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The  bird  beforo  her  is  the  Egyptian  ibis.  This  figure,  how- 
over,  does  not  represent  the  living  bird,  but  ratfcer  an  idol  of  it, 
as  one  may  guess  by  the  pedestal  it  stands  upon,  for  the  Egyp- 
tians worshipped  it  as  a  god 

Quis  nescit^  Volusi  Bithynice,  qualia  demens 

JEgyptus  portents  colat  ?  crocodilon  adorat 

Pars  hsec,  ilia  pavet  saturam  serpentibus  Ibin ; 

Effigies  sacri  nitet  aurea  Circopitheci.  Jut.  Sat.  15. 

How  Egypt,  mad  with  superstition  grown, 

Makes  gods  of  monsters,  but  too  well  is  known; 

One  sect  devotion  to  Nile's  serpent  pays; 

Othera  to  Ibis,  that  on  serpents  preys. 

Where,  Thebes,  thy  hundred  gates  lie  unrepair'd, 

And  where  maim'd  Memnon's  magic  harp  is  heard. 

Where  these  are  mould' ring  left,  the  sots  combine 

With  pious  care  a  monkey  to  enshrine.  Mr.  Tat* 

Venerem  precaris  f  comprecare  et  Simiam. 
Placet  sacratus  aspis  JEsculapii  f 
Crocodilus,  Ibis  et  Canes  cur  displicentf 

Prudentius.  Pas.  1,  Romani 

We  have  Mauritania  *  on  the  fifth  medal,  leading  a  horse  with 
something  like  a  thread,  for  where  there  is  a  bridle  in  old  coins 
you  see  it  much  more  distinctly.  In  her  other  hand  she  holds 
a  switch.  We  have  the  design  of  this  medal  in  the  following 
descriptions  that  celebrate  the  Moors  and  Numidians,  inhabitants 
of  Mauritania,  for  their  horsemanship. 

Hie  passim  exultant  Bumidse,  gens  inscia  freeai : 

Queis  inter  geminas  per  ludum  mobilis  aures 

Quadrupedum  flectit  non  cedens  yirga  lupatis: 

Altrix  belJorum  beUatorumque  virorum, 

Tellus — So.  It.  lib,  1. 

On  his  hot  steed,  unus'd  to  curb  or  rein. 
The'  black  Numidian  prances  o'er  the  plain  : 
A  wand  betwixt  his  ears  directs  the  course, 
And,  as  a  bridle,  turns  the  obedient  horse. 

«%.  5.- 
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an  Maori  fremitum  raucosque  repuiras 


Umbonum,  et  nostros  passim,  comminus  enses  f 

Non  contra  clypeis  tectos,  galeisque  micantes 

Ibitis :  in  solis  longe  fiducia  telis. 

Ezarmatns  erit,  cum  missile  torserit,  hoetis. 

Dextra  movet  jaculum,  prstentat  pallia  l®va, 

Cfietera  nudus  eques;  son i pes  ignarus  haben®: 

Virga  regit,  non  ulla  fides,  non  agminis  ordo ; 

Hrrna  oncri. Claud,  db  Bel,  Geldoh 

• 

Can  Moors  sustain  the  press,  in  close-fought  fields, 
Of  shortened  fauchions,  and  repelling  shields  f 
Against  a  host  of  quiv'ring  spears  ye  go, 
Kor  helm  nor  buckler  guards  the  naked  foe ; 
The  naked  foe  who  vainly  trusts  his  art, 
And  flings  away  his  armour  in  his  dart: 
His  dart  the  right-hand  shakes,  i  he  left  uprears 
His  robe,  beneath  his  tender  skin  appears, 
Their  steeds  unrein'd,  obey  the  horseman's  wand, 
Nor  know  their  legions  when  to  march  or  stand: 
In  the  war's  dreadful  laws  untaught  and  rude, 
A  mob  of  men,  a  martial  multitude. 

The  horse  too  may  stand  as  an  emblem  of  the  warlike  genius  of 
the  people. 

Bello  armantur  equi,  bella  haec  armenta  minantur. 

Verg.  Mm.  lib.  3. 

From  Africa  we  will  cross  over  into  Spain.  There  are  learn- 
ed  medalists  that  tell  us,  the  rabbit,"  which  you  see  before  her 
feet,  may  signify  either  the  great  multitude  of  these  animals  that 
are  found  in  Spain,  or,  perhaps,  the  several  mines  that  are 
wrought  within  the  bowels  of  that  country,  the  Latin  word  Cuni« 
cuius  signifying  either  a  rabbit  or  a  mine.  But  these  gentlemen 
do  not  consider,  that  it  is  not  the  word  but  the  figure  that  ap 
pears  on  the  medal.  Cuniculus  may  stand  for  a  rabbit  or  a 
mine,  but  the  picture  of  a  rabbit  is  not  the  picture  of  a  mine. 
A  pun  can  be  no  more  engraven  than  it  can  be  translated.    When 

R  Kg.  6. 
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the  word  is  construed  into  its  idea^  the  doable  meaning  vanishes. 
The  figure,  therefore,  before  us,  means  a  real  rabbit,  which  is 
ihore  found  in  vast  multitudes. 

Cuniculosae  Celtiberi®  fili  Catul.  in  Egnatium. 

The  olive  branch  tells  us.  it  is  a  country  that  abounds  in  olives, 
as  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Claudian  in  his  description  of  Spain 
binds  an  olive  branch  about  her  head. 

glaucis  turn  prima  Minerva 


Nexa  coraam  foliis,  fulvaque  intexta  micantem 
Yeste  Tagum,  tales  profert  Hispania  voces. 

Claud,  de  Laud.  Stil.  lib.  2. 

Thus  Spain,  whose  brows  the  olive-wreaths  infold, 
And  o'er  her  robe  a  Tagus  streams  in  gold. 

Martial  has  given  us  the  like  figure  of  one  of  the  greatest  rivers 
'u  Spain* 

Boetis  olivifera  crinem  redimite  corona, 

Aurea  qui  nitidis  vellera  tingis  atjuis : 
Quern  Bromius  quern  Pallas  amat Mart,  lib.  12,  ep.  9fc 

Fair  Bratis  I  olives  wreathe  thy  azure  locks  ; 
In  fleecy  gold  thou  cloath'st  the  neigh b'ring  flocks : 
rhy  fruitful  banks  with  rival  bounty  smile, 
While  Bacchus  wine  bestows,  and  Pallas  oiL 

And  Prudentius  of  one  of  its  eminent  towns. 

Tu  decern  sanctos  revehes  et  octo, 
Caesar  Augusta  studiosa  Christi, 
Verticem  flavis  oleis  revincta 
Pacis  honore.  Prudent.  Hymn.  4. 

France,*  you  see,  has  a  sheep  by  her,  not  only  as  a  sacrifice, 
but  to  show  that  the  riches  of  the  country  consisted  chiefly  in 
flocks  and  pasturage.  Thus  Horace  mentioning  the  commodi- 
ties of  different  countries, 

a  Fig.  1. 
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Quanquam  nee  Calabrae  mella  fcrunt  apes, 
Nee  Lsstrigonia  Bacchus  in  amphora 
Languescit  mihi,  nee  pinguia  Gallicis 

Crescunt  vellera  pascuis.  Hob.  Od.  16,  lib.  t 

Though  no  Calabrian  bees  do  give 

Their  grateful  tribute  to  my  hive ; 

No  wines,  by  rich  Campania  sent, 

In  my  ignoble  casks  ferment ; 

No  flocks  in  Gallic  plains  grow  fat; Mr.  Creech. 

She  carries  on  ber  shoulders  the  sagulum  that  Yirgil  speaks  A 
as  the  habit  of  the  ancient  Gauls. 

Aurea  caesaries  oil  is,  atque  aurea  vestis: 

Virgatis  lucent  sagulis Virg.  Ms.  lib.  8. 

The  gold  dissembled  well  their  yellow  hair; 

And  golden  chains  on  their  white  necks  they  wear; 

Gold  are  their  vests Mr.  Drydeh. 

She  is  drawn  in  a  posture  of  sacrificing  for  the  safe  arrival  of 
the  emperor,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  inscription.  We  find  in 
the  several  medals  that  were  struck  on  Adrian's  progress  through 
the  empire,  that,  at  his  arrival,  they  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  for  the  reception  of  so  great  a  blessing.  Horace  mentions 
this  custom. 

Tarn  mess  (si  quid  loquar  audiendum) 
Vocis  accedet  bona  pars ;  et  O  sol 
Pulcher,  6  laudande,  canam,  recepto 
Csesaro  felix. 

Te  decern  tauri,  totidemque  vacc®; 

Me  tener  solvet  vitulus Hob.  od.  2,  lib.  4. 

And  there,  if  any  patient  ear 
My  muse's  feeble  song  will  hear, 

My  voice  shall  sound  through  Rome : 
Thee,  sun,  I'll  sing,  thee,  lovely  fair, 
Thee,  thee  I'll  praise  when  Cesar's  come. 

Ten  large  fair  bulls,  ten  lusty  cows, 
Must  die,  to  pay  thy  richer  vows ; 
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Of  my  small  stock  of  kine 
A  calf  just  wean'd Mr.  Creech. 

Italy*  has  a  cornu-copice  in  her  hand,  to  deno  e  hor  fruitful- 


ness; 


magna  parens  frugum  Saturnia  tellus.     Virg.  Georg.  8. 


and  a  crown  of  towers  on  her  head,  to  figure  out  the  many  towns 
and  cities  that  stand  upon  her.  Lucan  has  given  her  the  like 
ornament,  where  he  represents  her  addressing  herself  to  Julius 
Caesar. 

Ingens  visa  duci  patriae  trepidantis  Imago : 

Clara  per  obscuram  vultu  msestissima  noctem, 

Turrigero  canos  effundens  vertice  crines, 

Caeearie,  lacer*  nudisque  adstare  lacertis, 

Et  gemitu  permista  loqui Luoan.  lib.  1. 

Amidst  the  dusky  horrors  of  the  night, 

A  wondrous  vision  stood  confest  to  sight ; 

Her  awful  head  Rome's  rev'rend  image  rear'd, 

Trembling  and  sad  the  matron  form  appear'd; 

A  tow'ry  crown  her  hoary  temples  bound, 

And  her  torn  tresses  rudely  hung  around : 

Her  naked  arms  uplifted  ere  she  spoke, 

Then  groaning  thus  the  mournful  silence  broke.     Mr.  Rowe. 

She  holds  a  sceptre  in  her  other  hand,  and  sits  on  a  globe  of  the 
heavens,  to  show  that  she  is  the  sovereign  of  nations,  and  that 
all  the  influences  of  the  sun  and  stars  fall  on  her  dominions. 
Claudian  makes  the  same  compliment  to  Home. 

Ipsa  triumphatis  quae  possidet  sethera  regnis. 

Claud,  in  Prob.  et  Olyb.  Cons 

Jupiter  arce  sua  totum  dum  spectat  in  orbem, 
Nil  nisi  Romanum  quod  tueatur  habet 

Ov.  de  Kst.  lib.  1. 

Jove  finds  no  realm,  when  he  the  globe  surveys, 
But  what  to  Rome  tubmissive  homage  pavs 

•  Fig.  8 
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Orbem  jam  totum  victor  Romanos  habebat. 

Qua  mare,  qua  teilus,  qua  sidus  currit  utrumqae.        .'  btron. 

Now  Rome,  sole  empress,  reign'd  from  pole  to  pole,. 
Wherever  earth  extends,  or  oceans  roll. 

The  picture  that  Claudian  makes  of  Home,  one  would  think,  was 
copied  from  the  next  medal. a 


innuptte  ritus  imitata  Minerva : 


Nam  neque  csesariem  crinali  ptringere  cultu, 
Colla  nee  ornatu  patitur  mollire  retorto ; 
Dextrura  nuda  latus,  niveos  exerta  lacertos, 
Audacem  retegit  mammam,  laxumque  coercens 
Mordet  gemma  sinum. 
Clypeus  Titana  lucessit 
Lumine,  quern  tota  variarat  Mulciber  arte ; 
Hie  patrius,  Mavortis  amor,  fsetusque  notantur 
Romulei,  post  amnis  inest,  et  bellua  nutrix. 

Claud,  in  Prob.  w  Oi  ra.  Cons, 

No  costly  fillets  knot  her  hair  behind, 

Nor  female  trinkets  round  her  neck  are  twin'd. 

Bold  on  the  right  her  naked  arm  she  shows, 

And  half  her  bosom's  unpolluted  snows ; 

Whilst  on  the  left  is  buckled  o'er  her  breast, 

In  diamond  clasps,  the  military  vest. 

The  sun  was  dazzled  as  her  shield  she  reared, 

Where,  varied  o'er  by  Mulciber,  appear' d 

The  loves  of  Mars  her  sire,  fair  Ilia's  joys, 

The  wolf,  the  Tiber,  and  the  infant  boys. 

The  next  figure  is  Achaia.b 

I  am  sorry,  says  Cynthio,  to  find  you  running  farther  off  us. 
E  was  in  hopes  you  would  have  shown  us  our  own  nation,  when 
you  were  so  near  us  as  France.  I  have  here,  says  Philander, 
one  of  Augustus's  Britannias.b  You  see  she  is  not  drawn  like 
other  countries,  in  a  soft  peaceful  posture,  but  is  adorned  with 
emblems  that  mark  out  the  military  genius  of  her  inhabitants. 
This  is,  I  think,  the  only  commendable  quality  that  the  old  poets 

»  Fig.  9.  b   Fig.  10.  •  Fig.  11 
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have  touched  upon  in  the  description  of  our  country.  I  had  once 
made  a  collection  of  all  the  passages  in  the  Latin  poets,  that  gave 
any  account  of  us,  but  I  find  them  so  very  malicious,  that  it 
would  look  like  a  libel  on  the  nation  to  repeat  them  to  you.  We 
seldom  meet  with  our  forefathers,  but  they  are  coupled  with 
some  epithet  or  another  to  blacken  them.  Barbarous,  cruel  ana 
inhospitable,  are  the  best  terms  they  can  afford  us,  which  it  would 
be  a  kind  of  injustice  to  publish,  since  their  posterity  are  become 
so  polite,  good-natured,  and  kind  to  strangers.  To  mention, 
therefore,  those  parts  only  that  relate  to  the  present  medal.  She 
sits  on  a  globe  that  stands  in  water,  to  denote  that  she  is  mistress 
of  a  new  world,  separate  from  that  which  the  Romans  had  before 
conquered,  by  the  interposition  of  the  sea.  I  think  we  canno' 
doubt  of  this  interpretation,  if  we  consider  how  she  has  been  re 
presented  by  the  ancient  poets. 

Et  penitus  toto  divi&os  orbe  Britannoa.  Vibg.  EcL  1. 

The  rest  among  the  Britons  be  confin'd ; 

A  race  of  men  from  all  the  world  disjoin'd.     Ma.  Dryden 

Adspice,  confundit  popnlos  impervia  tellus : 

Conjunctum  est,  quod  adhuc  orbis,  et  orbis  erat 

VtT.  PdET.  APUD  SCALIG.  CaTUL. 

At  nunc  oceanus  geminos  interluit  orbes. 

Id.  de  Britannia  et  opfosito  Continent*. 

noetro  diduota  Britannia  mundo.  Claud. 


Nee  stetit  oceano,  remisque  ingressa  profundum, 
Vincendos  alio  quaeaivit  in  orbe  Britannoa.  Idem 

The  feet  of  Britannia  are  washed  by  the  waves,  in  the  same  poet 

cujus  vestigia  verrit 


Cserulus,  oceanique  fflstum  mentitur,  amictus. 

Id.  de  Laud.  Stil.  lib.  2. 

She  bears  a  Roman  ensign  in  one  of  her  hands,  to  confess  herself 
a  conquered  province. 
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vlctricia  Caesar 


Signa  Caledonios  transvexit  ad  usque  Britannos. 

Sidon.  Apol. 

But  to  return  to  Achaia,*  whom  we  left  upon  her  knees  before 
the  Emperor  Adrian.  She  has  a  pot  before  her  with  a  sprig  of 
parsley  rising  out  of  ft.  I  will  not  here  trouble  you  with  a  dull 
story  of  Hercules's  eating  a  sallad  of  parsley  for  his  refreshment, 
after  his  encounter  with  the  Nemean  lion.  It  is  certain,  there 
were  in  Achaia  the  Nemean  games,  and  that  a  garland  of  pars- 
ley was  the  victor's  reward.  You  have  an  account  of  these 
games  in  Ausonius. 

Quattuor  antiquos  celebravit  Achaia  Ludos, 
Ccelicolam  duo  sunt,  et  duo  festa  hominum. 

Sacra  Jovis,  PhoBbique,  Paltemonis,  Archemorique . 
Serta  quibus  pinus,  malus,  oliva,  apium. 

Aug.  DE  LUSTRAL.  AflON. 

Greece,  in  four  games  thy  martial  youth  were  train'd ; 
For  heroes  two,  and  two  for  gods  ordain'd : 
Jove  bade  the  olive  round  his  victor  wave ; 
Phoebus  to  his  an  apple  garland  gave : 
The  pine,  Palaemon  ;  nor  with  less  renown, 
Archemorus  conferr'd  the  parsley  crown. 

Archemori  Nemeaea  colunt  funebria  Thebaj. 

Id.  de  Logis  Agon. 


Alcides  Nemea$  sacravit  honorem. 

De  Auct.  Agon.  Id. 

One  reason  why  they  chose  parsley  for  a  garland,  was  doubtless 
because  it  always  preserves  its  verdure,  as  Horace  opposes  it  to 
the  short-lived  lily. 

Neu  vivax  apium,  nee  breve  lilium.  Lib.  1,  od.  36. 

Let  fading  lilies  and  the  rose 

Their  beauty  and  their  smell  diselose ; 

Let  long-liv'd  parsley  grace  the  feast, 

And  gently  cool  the  heated  guest.  Mb.  Creech 

•  Fig.  10. 
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Juvenal  mentions  the  crown  that  was  made  of  it,  and  which  here 
surrounds  the  head  of  Achaia. 

Graiseque  apium  meruisse  coronas.       Juv.  Sat.  8. 


And  winning  at  a  wake  their  parsley  crown. 

Mb.  Stepney. 

She  presents  herself  to  the  emperor  in  the  same  posture  that  tho 
Germans  and  English  still  salute  the  imperial  and  royal  family. 

jus  imperiumque  Phraates 


Cfflsaris  accepit  genibus  minor. 

Hob,  Epist  12,  lib.  1. 

The  haughty  Parthian  now  to  Caesar  kneels.    Mr.  Creech. 

Hie  qui  donat  diadema  fronti 

Quern  genu  nixae  tremuere  gentes.      Seneo.  Tdtest.  act.  8. 

Non,  ut  inflexo  genu, 


Regnantem  adores,  petimus.  Idem. 

Te  linguis  variae  gentes,  missique  rogatum 

Foedera  Persarum  proceres  cum  patre  sedentcm, 

Hac  quondam  vide're  domo;  positaque  tiara 

Submisere  genu. Claud,  ad  Honobium. 

Thy  infant  virtue  various  climes  admir'd, 
And  various  tongues  to  sound  thy  praise  conspir'd : 
Thee  next  the  sovereign  seat,  the  Persians  view'd, 
When  in  this  regal  dome  for  peace  they  su'd : 
i£ach  turban  low,  in-  sign  of  worship,  wav'd : 
And  every  knee  confess'd  the  boon  they  crav'd. 

Sicily  appears  before  Adrian  in  the  same  posture.*     She  has 
a  bundle  of  corn  in  her' hand,  and  a  garland  of  it  on  her  head, 
she  abounds  in  wheat,  and  was  consecrated  to  Ceres. 

Uti  aque  frugiferis  est  insula  nobilis  arvis : 
Nee  plus  Hesperiam  longinquis  messibus  ull«, 
Nee  Romana  magis  com  pi  em  n  I.  horrea  terrae. 

De  SiciiJLA  et  Sardinia.  Luc.  lib.  2. 

•Fig.  12. 


t 
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Sardinia  too,  renown'd  for  yellow  fields, 

With  Sicily  her  bounteous  tribute  yields ; 

No  lands  a  glebe  of  richer  tillage  boast, 

Nor  waft  more  plenty  to  the  Roman  coast.         Mb.  Bowk 

Terra  tribus  scopulis  vastum  procurrit  in  aequor 

Trinacris,  a  positu  nomen  adepta  loci, 
Grata  domus  Cereri,  multas  ibi  possidet  urbes : 

In  quibus  est  culto  fertilis  Henna  solo. 

Ov.  be  Fast,  lib  4. 

To  Ceres  dear,  the  fruitful  land  is  fam'd 
For  three  tall  capes,  and  thence  Trinacria  nam'd : 
There  Henna  well  rewards  the  tiller's  toil, 
The  fairest  champion  of  the  fairest  isle. 

Wo  find  Judea  on  several  coins  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  in  a 
posture  that  denotes  sorrow  and  captivity.*  The  first  figure  of 
her  is  drawn  to  the  life  in  a  picture  that  Seneca  has  given  us  of 
the  Trojan  matrons  bewailing  their  captivity. 

paret  exertos 


Turba  lacertos.     Veste  remissa 
Snbstringe  sinus,  uteroque  tenus 
Pateant  artus 


cadat  ex  humeris 


Vestis  apertia :  imumque  tegat 
Suffulta  latus.     Jam  jiuda  vocant 
Pectora  dextras.     Nunc  nunc  vires 
Exprome,  dolor,  tuas. 

Hecuba  ad  Ttrojanarum  ohorum.    Sen.  Troas,  act  .. 

Bare 


Your  arms,  your  vestures  slackly  ty'd 
Beneath  your  naked  boeoina,^slide 
Down  to  your  wastes  « 


Let 


From  your  divested  shoulders  slide 
Your  garments  down  on  either  side. 
Now  bared  bosoms  call  for  blows, 
Now,  Sorrow,  all  thy  pow'rs  disclose- 

Sir  Erw.  Sherboubm 

•Fig.  18 


J 
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apertae  pectora  matres 


Significant  luctum — —  Ov.  Mufi  lib.  18. 

Who  bar'd  their  breasts,  and  gave  their  hair  to  flc  w : 
The  signs  of  grie£  and  mark  of  public  woe. 

The  Lead  is  veiled  in  both  figures,  as  another  expression  of  grief 


ipsa  tristi  vestis  obtentu  caput 

Velata,  juxta  praesides  astat  Deos.     Sen.  Hero.  Fur,  act.  2. 

Sic  ubi  fata,  caput  ferali  obducit  amictu, 
Decrevitque  pati  tenebras,  puppisque  cavernis 
Delituit :  ssevumque  arete  complexa  dolorem 
Perfruitur  lacrymig,  et  amat  pro  conjuge  luctnm. 

Lua  lib.  9,  de  Cornelia. 

So  said  the  matron ;  and  about  her  head 

Her  veil  she  draws,  her  mournful  eyes  to  shade : 

Resolv'd  to  shroud  in  thickest  shades  her  woe, 

She  seeks  the  ship's  deep  darksome  hold  below  : 

There  lonely  left,  at  leisure  to  complain, 

She  hugs  her  sorrows,  and  enjoys  her  pain : 

Still  with  fresh  tears  the  living  grief  would  feed, 

And  fondly  loves  it,  in  her  husband's  stead.       Mb.  Rows 

I  need  not  mention  her  sitting  on  the  ground,  because  we  have 
already  spoken  of  the  aptness  of  such  a  posture  to  represent  an 
extreme  affliction.  I  fancy,  says  Eugenius,  the  Romans  might 
have  an  eye  on  the  customs  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  well  as  of 
those  of  their  country,  in  the  several  marks  of  sorrow  they  have 
set  on  this  figure.  The  Psalmist  describes  the  Jews  lamenting 
their  captivity  in  the  same  pensive  posture.  l  By  the  waters  of 
Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept,  when  we  remembered  thee,  0 
Sion  ! '  But  what  is  more  remarkable,  we  find  Judea  represent* 
ed  as  a  woman  in  sorrow  sitting  on  the  ground,  in  a  passage  o* 
the  prophet  that  foretels  the  very  captivity  recorded  on  this  med- 
aL  The  covering  of  the  head,  and  the  rending  of  garments,  we 
find  very  often  in  holy  scripture,  as  the  expressions  of  raging 
grief.  But  what  is  the  tree  we  see  on  both  these  medals  ?  We 
find,  says  Philander,  not  only  on  these,  but  on  several  other  coin* 
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that  relate  to  Judea,  the  figure  of  a  palm  tree,  to  show  us  that 
palms  are  the  growth  of  the  country.  Thus  Silius  Italicus, 
speaking  of  Vespasian's  conquest,  that  is  the  subject  of  this 
medal, 

Palmiferamque  senex  bello  domitabit  Idumen.      Sil.  It.  lib.  3. 

Martial  seems  to  have  hinted  at  the  many  pieces  of  painting  ana 
sculpture  that  were  occasioned  by  this  conquest  of  Judea,  and 
had  generally  something  of  the  palm  tree  in  them.  It  begins 
an  epigram  on  the  death  of  Scorpus,  a  chariot  driver,  which  in 
those  degenerate  times  of  the  empire  was  looked  upon  as  a  pub- 
lic calamity. 

Tristis  Idumseas  frangat  Victoria  palmas ; 
Plange  Favor  saeva  pectora  nuda  mahu. 

Mart.  lib.  10,  epig.  50. 

The  man  by  the  palm  tree  in  the  first  of  these  medals  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Jew  with  bis  hands  bound  behind  him. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  winged  figure  on  the  other  medal 
is  a  Victory.*  She  is  represented  here  as  on  many  other  coins, 
writing  something  on  a  shield.  We  find  this  way  of  registering 
a  Victory  touched  upon  in  Virgil,  and  Silius  Italicus. 

JEre  cavo  clypeum,  magni  gestamen  Abantis, 
Postibus  adversis  figo,  et  rem  carmine  signo ; 
^Eneas  hsee  de  Danais  victoribus  arma.     Vibg.  Ms.  lib,  S. 

I  fiVd  upon  the  temple's  lofty  door 
The  brazen  shield,  which  vanquiah'd  Abas  bore ; 
The  verse  beneath  my  name  and  actions  speaks, 
"These  arms  ^Eneas  took  from  conqu'ring  Greeks." 

Mr.  Drydkn. 

Pyrenes  tumulo  clypeum  cum  carmine  figunt ; 
Hasdrubalis  spolium  Gradivo  Scipio  l  ictor. 

Sil.  It.  lib.  15. 

•Fig.  14. 
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High  on  Pyrene's  airy  top  they  plao'd 
The  captive  shield,  with  this  inscription  grao'd : 
"  Sacred  to  Mars,  these  votive  spoils  proclaim 
The  fate  of  Asdrubal,  and  Scipio's  fame." 

PartLia  has  on  one  side  of  her  the  bow  and  quiver  which  are 
so  much  talked  of  by  the  poets.*  Lucan's  account  of  the  Par- 
thians  is  very  pretty  and  poetical. 

Parthoque  sequente 


Mums  erit,  quodcunque  potest  obstare  sagitto  — 
Illita  tella  dolis,  nee  Martem  comminus  unquam 
Ausa  pati  virtus,  sed  longe  tendere  nervos, 
Et,  quo  ferre  velint,  permittere  vulnera  ventis. 

Lua  lib.  8. 

Each  fence  that  can  their  winged  shafts  endure, 

Stands,  like  a  fort,  impregnable,  secure — 

To  taint  their  coward  darts  is  all  their  care, 

And  then  to  trust  them  to  the  flitting  air.  Mb.  Rows. 

Sagittiferosque  Parthos.  Catul. 


The  crown  she  holds  in  her  hand,  refers  to  the  crown  of  gold 
that  Parthia,  as  well  as  other  provinces,  presented  to  the  Empe- 
ror Antonine.  The  presenting  a  crown,  was  the  giving  up  the 
sovereignty  into  his  hands. 

Ipse  oratores  ad  me,  regnique  coronam, 

Gum  sceptro  misit  Vraa  Ms.  lib.  8. 

Tarchon,  the  Tuscan  chie£  to  me  has  sent 

Their  crown,  and  ev'ry  regal  ornament.  Mr.  Drtden. 

Antioch  has  an  anchor  by  her,  in  memory  of  her  founder 
Seleucus,b  whose  race  was  all  born  with  this  mark  upon  them,  if 
you'll  believe  historians.  Ausonius  has  taken  notice  of  it  in  his 
verses  on  this  city. 


Hla  Seleucum 


Nuncupat  ingenuum,  cujus  fuit  anchora  signum, 
•Fig.  15.        b  Fig.  16. 
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Qualis  inusta  aolet ;  generis  nota  carta,  per  omnem 
Nam  aobolis  seriem  native  cncnrrit  imago. 

Aub.  Obtjo.  Nobii.  Uebiuh. 
Thee,  greet  Scleucus,  bright  in  Grecian  fame! 
The  tow'ra  of  Antioch  for  their  founder  claim; 
Thee  Phoabus  at  thy  birth  hia  son  confeea'd. 
By  the  fair  anchor  on  the  babe  i m press' d  ; 
Which  all  thy  genuine  offspring  wont  to  grace. 
From  thigh  to  thigh  tranamissive  tlirough  the  race. 

Smyrna  is  always  represented  by  an  Amazon,*  that  is  said  to 
have  been  her  first  foundress.  You  see  her  here  entering  into  a 
a  league  with  Tbyatira.  Each  of  them  holds  her  tutelar  deity 
in  her  hand. 


Sen.  1*iken"I6s*:.  act  1 


On  the  left  arm  of  Smyrna,  is  the  Pel  ta  or  buckler  of  the  Ama- 
zone,  as  the  long  weapon  by  her  is  the  Upermis  or  securis, 

Hon  tibi  Amazonia  est  pro  me  aumenda  leeoris, 
Aut  exeisa  levi  pelta  gerenda  manu. 

Ov.  lib.  S,  epist.  1,  ex  Pont. 
Lunatis  agmiiia  peltis.  Viau. 

In  their  right  hands  a  pointed  dart  they  wield  ; 
The  left,  for  ward,  sustains  the  lunar  shield. 

Me.  Drtdeh 
Videre  Rhieti  bella  sub  Alpibus 
Drusum  gerentcm,  et  Vbdelici ;  quibus 
Moa  unde  deductus  per  omue 
Temp  us  Amazonia  securi 
Dextraa  obarmet  quterere  distuli.  Hob.  od.  4,  lib. 

Such  Drusns  did  in  arms  appear. 

When  near  the  Alps  he  urg'd  the  war : 

In  Tain  the  Rhffiti  did  their  nies  wield, 
Like  Amazons  they  fought,  like  women  fled  the  field , 
But  why  thine  savage  troops  this  weapon  ehuse, 

Confirm'd  by  long  establiah'd  use, 
Historians  would  in  vain  disclose. 

•  Fig.  17. 


1 
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The  dress  that  Arabia  appears  in,*  brings  to  my  mind  the  de- 
scription Lucian  has  made  of  these  eastern  nations. 

Quicquid  ad  Eoos  tractus,  mundique  teporem 

Labitur,  emollit  gentes  dementia  coeli. 

Jllic  etlaxas  vestes,  et  fluxa  virorum 

Velamenta  vides. Lua  lro  6. 

While  Asia's  softer  climate,  form'd  to  please, 
Dissolves  her  sons  in  indolence  and  ease ; 
Her  silken  robes  invest  unmanly  limbs, 
And  in  long  trains  the  flowing  purple  streams. 

Mb.  Rowk. 

She  bears  in  one  hand  a  sprig  of  frankincense. 

Solis  est  thurea  virga  Sabeis.  Vina. 

And  od'rous  frankincense  on  the  Sabaean  bough. 

Mb.  Dbtdbm. 

Thuriferos  Arabum  saltus.  Claud,  db  8.  Coxa.  Honor. 

Thurilegos  Arabas. Ov.  db  Fast.  lib.  4. 

In  the  other  hand  you  see  the  perfumed  reed,  as  the  garland  on 

her  head  may  be  supposed  to  be  woven  out  of  some  other  part 

of  her  fragrant  productions. 

Nee  procul  in  molles  Arabas  terramque  ferentem 
Delicias,  variseque  novos  radicis  honores ; 
Leniter  adfundit  gemmantia  littora  pontus, 
Et  terra  mare  nomen  habet — 

Db  Six  u  Arabioo,  Manil.  lib.  4. 

More  west  the  other  soft  Arabia  beats, 

Where  incense  grows,  and  pleasing  odour  sweats : 

The  bay  is  call'd  th'  Arabian  gulf;  the  name 

The  country  gives  it,  and  'tis  great  in  fame.     Mb.  Obbboh. 

Urantur  pia  thura  foe  is,  urantur  odores, 
Quos  tener  a  terra  divite  mittit  Arabs. 

Tibul.  lib.  2,  eL  2. 


sit  dives  amomo, 


Cinnamaque,  costumque  Buam,  si  .dataque  ligno 

•Fig.  18. 
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Thura  ferat,  floresque  alios  Panchaia  tellus, 

Dum  ferat  et  Myrrham.  Ov.  Met.  lib.  Id 

Let  Araby  extol  her  happy  coast, 
Her  cinnamon,  and  sweet  Amomum  boast; 
Her  fragvant  flowers,  her  trees  with  precious  tears, 
Her  second  harvests,  and  her  double  years : 
How  can  the  land  be  call'd  so  bless'd,  that  Myrrha  bears  f 

Mb.  Dryden. 

— —  Odorats  spirant  medicamina  Sylvo.  Manil. 

The  trees  drop  balsam,  and  on  all  the  boughs 
Health  sits,  and  makes  it  sovereign  as  it  flows. 

Mr.  Creech 

Cinnami  sylvas  Arabes  beatos 

Vidit Sen.  CEdip.  act  1. 

What  a  delicious  country  is  this,  says  Cynthio  ?  a  man  almost 
smells  it  in  the  descriptions  that  are  made  of  it.  The  camel  is 
in  Arabia,  I  suppose,  a  beast  of  burden  that  helps  to  carry  off  its 
spices.  We  find  the  camel,  says  Philander,  mentioned  in  Persius 
or>  ^e  same  account. 

Tolle  recens  primus  piper  e  sitiente  camelo.         Pers.  sat.  6. 


The  precious  weight 


Of  pepper,  and  Sabaean  incense,  take 

With  thy  own  hands,  from  the  tir'd  camel's  back. 

Mr.  Dryden. 

Be  loads  the  camel  with  pepper,  because  the  animal  and  its  cargo 
ar    Soth  the  productions  of  the  same  country. 

Mercibus  hie  Italia  mutat  sub  sole  recenti 

Rugosum  piper Pees,  sat  6. 

The  greedy  merchants,  led  by  lucre,  run 

To  the  parch' d  Indies  and  the  rising  sun : 

From  thence  hot  pepper,  and  rich  drugs  they  bear, 

Bart'ring  for  spices  their  Italian  ware.  Mr.  Dryden. 

You  have  given  us  some  quotations  out  of  Persius  this  morn- 
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ing,  says  Eugenius,  that  in  my  opinion  have  a  great  deal  of 
poetry  in  them.  I  have  often  wondered  at  Mr.  Dryden  for  pass- 
ing so  severe  a  censure  on  this  author.  He  fancies  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  wreck  that  you  have  already  cited,  is  too  good  for 
Persius,  and  that  he  might  be  helped  in  it  by  Lucan,  who  was 
one  of  his  contemporaries.  For  my  part,  says  Cynthio,  I  am  so 
far  from  Mr.  Dryden's  opinion  in  this  particular,  that  I  fancy 
Persius  a  better  poet  than  Lucan ;  and  that,  had  he  been  en- 
gaged on  the  same  subject,  he  would  at  least  in  his  expressions 
and  descriptions  *  have  outwrit  the  Pharsalia.  He  was,  indeed, 
employed  on  subjects  that  seldom  led  him  into  any  thing  like 
description,  but  where  he  has  an  occasion  of  showing  himself,  we 
find  very  few  of  the  Latin  poets  that  have  given  a  greater  beauty 
to  their  expressions.  His  obscurities  are,  indeed,  sometimes 
affected,  but  they  generally  arise  from  the  remoteness  of  the 
customs,  persons,  and  things  he  alludes  to :  as  satire  is  for  this 
reason  more  difficult  to  be  understood  by  those  that  are  not  of 
the  same  age  with  it,  than  any  other  kind  of  poetry.  Love  verses 
and  heroics  deal  in  images  that  are  ever  fixed  and  settled  in  the 
nature  of  things,  but  a  thousand  ideas  enter  into  satire,  that  are 
as  changeable  and  unsteady  as  the  mode  or  the  humours  of 
mankind. 

Our  three  friends  had  passed  away  the  whole  morning  among 
their  medals  and  Latin  poets.  Philander  told  them  it  was  now 
too  late  to  enter  on  another  series,  but  if  they  would  take  up  with 
such  a  dinner  as  he  could  meet  with  at  his  lodgings,  he  would 
afterwards  lay  the  rest  of  his  medals  before  them. b  Cynthio  and 
Eugenius  were  both  of  them  so  well  pleased  with  the  novelty  of 

•  Certainly,  because  his  expressions  and  descriptions  are  more  pointed 
and  peculiar,  in  which  the  essence  of  poetry  consists.  The  style  of  Lucan, 
is  not  the  style  of  poetry,  but  of  declamation.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
Virgilian  taste  of  Mr.  Addison  should  approve  it 

h  It  appears  from  the  close  of  this  dialogue,  that  the  author  intended 
another  before  he  came  at  his  parallel,  which  now  makes  the  thiid,  in  thi* 
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the  subject,  that '  they  would  not  refuse  the  offer  Philander  made 
them. 


DIALOGUE    III. 


causa  est  discriminis  hujus 


Concisum  Argentum  in  titulos  fhciesque  minutas.    Juy.  sat,  14. 
A  PARALLEL  BETWEEN  THE  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  MEDAL*. 

Philander  used  every  morning  to  take  a  walk  in  a  neighbour- 
ing wood,  that  stood  on  the  borders  of  the  Thames.  It  was  cut 
through  by  abundance  of  beautiful  allies,  which,  terminating  on 
the  water,  looked  like  so  many  painted  views  in  perspective.    The 

collection.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess  what  the  topics  of  it  were  to  be. 
He  had  divided  the  whole  subject  into  two  parts.  1.  Persons  of  a  shad- 
owy allegorical  nature.  2.  Things  and  persons  of  a  moire  real  existence. 
p.  449.  The  first  part,  makes  the  subject  of  the  second  dialogue,  and  is 
explained* by  three  series  of  medals:  the  first  representing  the  virtues  ;  the 
second,  moral  emblems ;  and  the  third,  cities,  nations,  provinces,  Ac  The 
seeond  general  division  was,  then,  to  furnish  matter  for  the  third  dialogue ; 
and  probably  in  three  or  four  series  more.  1.  Of  the  heathen  gods.  2. 
Of  the  monsters  of  ar  tiquity,  chimseras,  sphinxes,  gorgons,  <fec.  3.  Of  the 
Roman  emperors,  and  other  illustrious  persons :— and  possibly,  a  4th,  Of 
miscellaneous  customs,  actions,  ornaments,  and  other  antiquities,  (see  the 
two  last  pages  of  the  first  dialogue).  The  whole  to  conclude  in  a  fourth 
dialogue,  which  is  now  the  third;  containing  a  parallel  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  medals. 

It  is  strange,  that  the  editor,  Mr.  Tickell,  should  overlook  this  design 
of  his  friend,  so  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  hisplan,  and  so  clearly  point- 
ed out  in  the  place  to  which  I  have  referred.  We  now  see,  why  the  work 
itself  was  not  published  by  the  author ;  for  one  half  of  it,  and  that  the 
most  considerable,  was  not  printed.  And  indeed,  so  far  as  he  had  gone, 
the  composition,  though  beautiful  in  the  main,  appeal's  not  to  have  been 
touched  with  that  supreme  elegance,  which  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
last  hand  of  such  a  writer. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  if  the  plan  of  these  dialogues,  so  com- 
plete ana  masterly  in  itself  had  been  fully  executed  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  author,  (and  especially,  if  he  had  taken  real  characters, 
instead  of  fictitious,  for  the  speakers  in  them)  the  whole  would  not  only 
have  done  great  honour  to  the  learning  and  taste  of  Mr.  Addison ;  but 
would  have  saved  Mr.  Spence  the  trouble  of  projecting  a  supplement  Ic  it 
in  his  voluminous  work,  entitled  "  Polymetis  " 
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banks  of  the  river  and  the  thickness  of  the  shades  drew  into  them 
all  the  birds  of  the  country,  that  at  sun-rising  filled  the  wood  with 
such  a  variety  of  notes,  as  made  the  prettiest  confusion  imagina- 
ble. I  know  in  descriptions  of  this  nature  the  scenes  are  gener- 
ally supposed  to  grow  out  of  the  author's  imagination,  and  if  they 
are  not  charming  in  all  their  parts,  the  reader  never  imputes  it  to 
the  want  of  sun  or  soil,  but  to  the  writer's  barrenness  of  inven- 
tion. It  is  Cicero's  observation  on  the  plane-tree  that  makes  so 
flourishing  a  figure  in  one  of  Plato's  dialogues,  that  it  did  not 
draw  its  nourishment  from  the  fountain  that  ran  by  it  and 
watered  its  roots,  but  from  the  richness  of  the  style  that  describes 
it.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  design  only  to  fix  the  scene  of  the 
following  dialogue,  I  shall  not  endeavour  to  give  it  any  other* 
ornaments  than  those  which  nature  has  bestowed  upon  it. 

Philander  was  here  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  morning,  among 
the  dews  that  lay  on  every  thing  about  him,  and  that  gave  the  air 
such  a  freshness  as  is  not  a  little  agreeable  in  the  hot  part  of  the 
year.  He  had  not  been  here  long  before  he  was  joined  by  Cyn- 
thio  and  Eugenius.  Cynthio  immediately  fell  upon  Philander 
for  breaking  his  night's  rest.  You  have  so  filled  my  head,  says 
he,  with  old  coins,  that  I  have  had  nothing  but  figures  and 
inscriptions  before  my  eyes.  If  I  chanced  to  fall  into  a  little 
slumber,  it  was  immediately  interrupted  with  the  vision  of  a 
Oaduceus  or  a  Oornu-copiae.  You  will  make  me  believe,  says 
Philander,  that  you  begin  to  be  reconciled  to  medals.  Th«y  say 
it  is  a  sure  sign  a  man  loves  money,  when  he  is  used  to  find  it  in 
his  dreams.  There  is  certainly,  says  Eugenius,  something  like 
avarice  in  the  study  of  medals.  The  more  a  man  knows  of  them, 
the  more  he  desires  to  know.  There  is  one  subject  in  part  cular 
that  Cynthio,  as  well  as  myself,  has  a  mind  to  engage  you  in.  We 
would  fain  know  how  the  ancient  and  modern  medals  differ  from 
one  another,  and  which  of  them  deserves  the  preference.     You 
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have  a  mind  to  engage  me  in  a  subject,  says  Philander,  that  is 
perhaps  of  a  larger  extent  than  you  imagine.  To  examine  it 
thoroughly,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  them  in  pieces,  and  to 
speak  of  the  difference  that  shews  itself  in  their  metals,  in  the 
occasion  of  stamping  them,  in  the  inscriptions,  and  in  the  figures 
that  adorn  them.  Since  you  have  divided  your  subject,  •  says 
Cynthio,  be  so  kind  as  to  enter  on  it  without  further  preface. 

We  should  first  of  all,  says  Philander,  consider  the  difference 
of  the  metals  that  we  find  in  ancient  and  modern  coins,  but  as  this 
speculation  is  more  curious  than  improving,  I  believe  you  will 
excuse  me  if  I  do  not  dwell  long  upon  it.  One  may  understand 
*11  the  learned  part  of  this  science,  without  knowing  whether  there 
-were  coins  of  iron  or  lead  among  the  old  Romans ;  and  if  a  man 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  device  of  a  medal,  I  do  not  see  what 
necessity  there  is  of  being  able  to  tell  whether  the  medal  itself 
be  of  copper  or  Corinthian  brass.  There  is,  however,  so  great  a 
difference  between  the  antique  and  modern  medals,  that  I  have 
seen  an  antiquary  lick  an  old  coin,  among  other  trials,  to  distin- 
guish the  age  of  it  by  its  taste.  I  remember  when  I  laughed  at 
him  for  it,  he  told  me,  with  a  great  deal  of  vehemence,  there  was 
as  much  difference  between  the  relish  of  ancient  and  modem 
brass,  as  between  an  apple  and  a  turnip.  It  is  pity,  says  Euge- 
nius,  but  they  found  out  the  smell  too  of  an  ancient  medal.  They 
would  then  be  able  to  judge  of  it  by  all  the  senses.  The  touch, 
I  have  heard,  gives  almost  as  good  evidence  as  the  sight,  and  the 
ringing  of  a  medal  is,  I  know,  a  very  common  experiment.  But 
I  suppose  this  last  proof  you  mention  relates  only  to  such  coins 
as  are  made  of  your  baser  sorts  of  metal.  And  here,  says  Phi- 
lander, we  may  observe  the  prudence  of  the  ancients  above  that 
of  the  moderns,  in  the  care  they  took  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  great  actions.     They  knew  very  well  that  silver  and  gold  might 

•  The  method  of  this  dialogue  very  elegantly  contrived  and  introduced. 
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fall  into  the  hands  of  the  covetous  or  ignorant,  who  would  not 
respect  them  for  the  device  they  bore,  but  for  the  metal  they 
were  made  of.  Nor  were  their  apprehensions  ill  founded ;  for  it 
is  not  easily  imagined  how  many  of  these  noble  monuments  of 
history  have  perished  in  the  goldsmiths'  hands,  before  they  came 
to  be  collected  together  by  the  learned  men  of  these  two  or  three 
last  centuries.  Inscriptions,  victories,  buildings,  and  a  thousand 
other  pieces  of  antiquity  were  melted  down  in  these  barbarous 
ages,  that  thought  figures  and  letters  only  served  to  spoil  the  gold 
that  was  charged  with  them.  Your  medalists  look  on  this  de- 
struction of  coins  as  on  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  library, 
and  would  be  content  to  compound  for  them  with  almost  the  loss 
of  a  Vatican.  To  prevent  this  in  some  measure,  the  ancients 
placed  the  greatest  variety  of  their  devices  on  their  brass  and 
copper  coins,  which  are  in  no  fear  of  falling  into  the  clipper's 
hands,  nor  in  any  danger  of  melting  till  the  general  conflagration. 
On  the  contrary,  our  modern  medals  are  most  in  silver  or  gold,  and 
often  in  a  very  small  number  of  each.  I  have  seen  a  golden  one  at 
Vienna,  of  Philip  the  Second,  that  weighed  two  and  twenty 
pound,  which  is  probably  singular  in  its  kind,  and  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  itself  long  out  of  the  furnace,  when  it  leaves  the 
emperor's  treasury  I  remember  another  in  the  king  of  Prussia's 
collection,  that  has  in  it  -three  pound  weight  of  gold.  The 
princes  who  struck  these  medals,  says  Eugenius,  seem  to  have 
designed  them  rather  as  an  ostentation  of  their  wealth  than  of 
their  virtues.  They  fancied,  probably,  it  was  a  greater  honour 
to  appear  in  gold  than  in  copper,  and  that  a  medal  receives  all  its 
value  from  the  rarity  of  the  metal.  I  think  the  next  subject  you 
proposed  to  speak  of,  were  the  different  occasions  that  have  given 
birth  to  ancient  and  modern  medals. 

Before  we  enter  on  this  particular,  says  Philander,  I  must 
tell  you,  by  way  of  preliminary,  that  formerly  there  was  no  dif« 
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ference   between  money  and  medals.     An  old   Roman  had  hi* 
purse  fall  of  tho  same  pieces  that  we  now  preserve  in  cabinets. 
As  soon  as  an  emperor  had  done  any  thing  remarkable,  it  wa* 
immediately  stamped  on  a  coin,  and  became  current  through  his 
whole  dominions.     It  was  a  pretty  contrivance,  says  Cynthio,  to 
spread  abroad  the  virtues  of  an  emperor,  and  make  his  actions 
circulate.     A  fresh  coin  was  a  kind  of  a  gazette,  that  published 
the  latest  news  of  the  empire.     I  should  fancy  your  Roman 
bankers  were  very  good  historians.     It  is  certain,  says  Eugenius, 
they  might  find  their  profit  and  instruction  mixed  together.     I 
have  often  wondered  that  no  nation  among  the  moderns  has  imi- 
tated the  ancient  Romans  in  this  particular.     I  know  no  other 
way  of  securing  these  kind  of  monuments,  and  making  them  nume- 
rous enough  to  be  handed  down  to  future  ages.     But  where 
statesmen  are  ruled  by  a  spirit  of  faction  and  interest,  they  can 
have  no  passion  for  the  glory  of  their  country,  nor  any  concern 
for  the  figure  it  will  make  among  posterity.     A  man  that  talks  of 
•his  nation's  honour  a  thousand  years  hence,  is  in  very  great  dan- 
ger of  being  laughed  at.     We  shall  think,  says  Cynthio,  you  have 
a  mind  to  fall  out  with  the  government,  because  it  does  not 
encourage  medals.     But  were  all  your  ancient  coins  that  are  now 
in  cabinets  once  current  money  ?     It  is  the  most  probable  opin- 
ion, says  Philander,  that  they  were  all  of  them  such,  excepting 
those  we  call  medalions.     These,  in  respect  of  the  other  coins, 
were  the  same  as  modern  medals,  in  respect  of  modern  money. 
They  were  exempted  from  all  commerce,  and  had  no  other  value 
but  what  was  set  upon  them  by  the  fancy  of  the  owner.     They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  struck  by  emperors  for  presents  to 
their  friends,  foreign  princes,  or  ambassadors.     However,  that 
the  smallness  of  their  number  might  not  endanger  the  loss  of  the 
devices  they  bore,  the  Romans  took  care  generally  to  stamp  the 
subject  of  their  medalion*  on  their  ordinary  coins  that  were  the 
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running  cash  of  the  nation.  As  if  in  England  we  should  see,  on 
our  halfpenny  and  farthing  pieces,  the  several  designs  that  show 
themselves  in  their  perfection  on  our  medals. 

If  we  now  consider,  continued  Philander,  the  different  occa- 
sions or  subjects  of  ancient  and  modern  medals,  we  shall  find  they 
both  agree  in  recording  the  great  actions  and  successes  in  war, 
allowing  still  for  the  different  ways  of  making  it,  and  the  circum- 
stances that  attended  it  in  past  ages,  and  in  the  present.  I  shall 
instance  one.  I  do  not  remember  in  any  old  coin  to  have  seen 
the  taking  of  a  town  mentioned :  as  indeed  there  were  few  con- 
querors could  signalize  themselves  that  way  before  the  invention 
of  powder  and  fortifications,  a  single  battle  often  deciding  the 
fate  of  whole  kingdoms.  Our  modern  medals  give  us  several 
sieges  and  plans  of  fortified  towns,  that  show  themselves  in  all 
their  parts  to  a  great  advantage  on  the  reverse  of  a  coin.  It  is 
indeed  a  kind  of  justice,  says  Eugenius,  that  a  prince  owes  to 
posterity,  after  he  has  ruined  or  defaced  a  strong  place,  to  deliver 
down  to  them  a  model  of  it  as  it  stood  whole  and  entire.  The 
coin  repairs  in  some  measure  the  mischiefs  of  his  bombs  and  can- 
nons. In  the  next  place,  says  Philander,  we  see  both  on  the 
ancient  and  modern  medals  the  several  noble  pieces  of  architec- 
ture that  were  finished  at  the  time  when  the  medals  were  stamp- 
ed. I  must  observe,  however,  to  the  honour  of  the  latter,  that 
they  have  represented  their  buildings  according  to  the  rules  of 
perspective.  This  I  remember  to  have  seen  but  in  very  few  of 
the  plans  on  ancient  coins,  which  makes  them  appear  much  less 
beautiful  than  the  modern,  especially  to  a  mathematical  eye. 
Thus  far  our  two  sets  of  medals  agree  as  to  their  subject.  But 
old  coins  go  farther  in  their  compliments  to  their  emperor,  as 
they  take  occasion  to  celebrate  his  distinguishing  virtues;  not  as 
they  showed  themselves  in  any  particular  action,  but  as  they 
shone  out  in  the  general  view  of  his  character.     This  humour 
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An  old  Roman  had  hi* 
;  tv.T  it  "^.-  a^Bf  iiietts  that  we  BOW  preserve  in  cabinets. 
v.i  m  ml  bkv  ui  «..-«*  any  thing  remarkable,  it  wm 
_  »d  became  current  through  his 
i  rr**tr  cootriTanee,  says  Cynthio,  to 
m  an  emperor,  and  make  his  actions 
H  a,  kmd  of  a  gasette,  that  pablished 
I  should  fancy  your  Roman 
a  certain,  says  Eugenius, 
-  ii-.»:  ami  iastracUon  mixed  together.  I 
was  d#  calk*  among  the  moderns  has  uni- 
»•<«  j-i(  aMV-Bas  3-  jtmans  »  this  particular.  I  know  no  other 
«a  ml  *^if.:.-i  i!cr«  i:ai£  «c  m  'iTiamfnt',  and  making  diem  nume- 
"-™>  javw^*  w  W  fcta-ixti  *.¥i  to  future  ages.  But  where 
«'"»*  w  wif«  >j  a  sc-irii  rf  faotion  and  interest,  they  can 
iji"»  »«  >«Bss.utt  3IV-  si*  pffj  «4*  their  country,  nor  any  concern 
*v  «*t  tru-*  a  *  -X  m*i*  m.-iif  p»t*ritj.  A  man  that  talks  of 
V*  >»->.m  *  iiAiv^r  a  uvNasai-i  j<ars  hence,  in  in  very  great  dan- 
?'«"  *"*  >*«5  **~Joi  at  \V#  siali  think,  says  Cynthio,  you  have 
a  lumi  *r  &JL  ma  »  ;i  iiy  j^i-vnuuont,  because  it  does  not 
„Mvv*c*iof  »^i^  tin  »■«*  all  \tiox  ancient  coins  that  are  now 
si  ,>Uv*  vow  .Ttwttt  at-oo^y  I  It  is  the  most  probable  opin- 
-vv^  *a^»  Vi  -rfaiNm.  ta-M  tiwT  were  all  of  them  Buch,  excepting 
*W**f  »■*  ■»£  **e&&N*«,     Ta«#,  in  respect  of  the  other  edlna. 


'geJ  wilt  iivvy 
sr*iwto  wait 
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postei  ity  may  laugh  without  offence.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  but 
look  on  this  kind  of  raillery  as  a  refinement  on  medals :  and  do 
not  see  why  there  may  not  be  some  for  diversion,  at  the  same 
time  that  there  are  others  of  a  more  solemn  and  majestic  nature, 
as  a  victory  may*  be  celebrated  in  an  epigram  as  well  as  in  an 
heroic  poem.  Had  the  ancients  given  place  to  raillery  on  any 
of  their  coins,  I  question  not  but  they  would  have  been  the  most 
valued  parts  of  a  collection.  Besides  the  entertainment  we 
should  have  found  in  them,  they  would  have  shown  us  the  differ- 
ent state  of  wit,  as  it  flourished  or  decayed  in  the  several  ages  of 
the  Roman  empire.  There  is  no  doubt,  says  Philander,  but  our 
forefathers,  if  they  had  pleased,  could  have  been  as  witty  as  their 
posterity.  But  I  am  of  opinion,  they  industriously  avoided  it 
on  their  coins,  that  they  might  not  give  us  occasion  to  suspect 
their  sincerity.  Had  they  run  into  mirth  or  satire,  we  should 
not  have  thought  they  had  designed  so  much  to  instruct  as  to 
divert  us.  I  have  heard,  says  Eugenius,  that  the  Romans  stamp- 
ed several  coins  on  the  same  occasion.  If  we  follow  their  exam- 
ple, there  will  be  no  danger  of  deceiving  posterity ;  since  the 
more  serious  sort  of  medals  may  serve  as  comments  on  those  of 
a  lighter  character.  However  it  is,  the  raillery  of  the  moderns 
cannot  be  worse  than  the  flattery  of  the  ancients.  But  hitherto 
you  have  only  mentioned  such  coins  as  were  made  on  the  emperor, 
I  have  seen  several  of  our  own  time  that  have  been  made  as  a 
compliment  to  private  persons.  There  are  pieces  of  money,  says 
Philander,  that,  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  were 
coined  in  honour  of  the  senate,  army,  or  people.  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  in  the  upper  empire,  the  face  of  any  private 
person  that  was  not  some  way  related  to  the  imperial  family.  Se- 
janus  has,  indeed,  his  consulship  mentioned  on  a  coin  of  Tiberius, 
as  he  has  the  honour  to  give  a  name  to  the  year  in  which  our 
Saviour  was  crucified.     We  are  now  come  to  the  legend  or  in- 
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pcription  of  our  medals,  which,  as  it  is  one  of  the  more  essential 
parts  of  them,  it  may  deserve  to  be  examined  more  at  length. 
You  have  chosen  a  very  short  text  to  enlarge  upon,  says  Cynthio : 
I  should  as  soon  expect  to  see  a  critic  on  the  posie  of  a  ring,  as 
on  the  inscription  of  a  medal. 

I  have  seen  several  modern  coins,  says  Philander,  that  have 
had  part  of  the  legend  running  round  the  edges,  like  the  decus  et 
tutamen  in  our  milled  money ;  so  that  a  few  years  will  probably 
wear  out  the  action  that  the  coin  was  designed  to  perpetuate. 
The  ancients  were  too  wise  to  register  their  exploits  on  so  nice  a 
surface.  I  should  fancy,  says  Eugenius,  the  moderns  may  have 
chosen  this  part  of  the  medal  for  the  inscription,  that  the  figures 
on  each  side  might  appear  to  a  greater  advantage.  I  have  ob- 
served in  several  old  coins  a  kind  of  confusion  between  the  legend 
and  the  device.  The  figures  and  letters  were  so  mingled  together 
that  one  would  think  the  coiner  wad  hard  put  to  it  on  what  part 
of  the  money  to  bestow  the  several  words  of  his  inscription;  You 
have  found  out  something  like  an  excuse,  says  Philander,  for 
your  milled  medals,  if  they  carried  the  whole  legend  on  their 
edges.  But  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  lettered  on  the  edges, 
they  have  other  inscriptions  on  the  face  and  the  reverse.  Your 
modern  designers  cannot  contract  the  occasion  of  the  medal  into 
an  inscription  that  is  proper  to  the  volume  they  write  upon :  so 
that  having  scribbled  over  both  sides,  they  are  forced,  as  it  were, 
to  write  upon  the  margin.  The  first  fault,  therefore,  that  I  shall 
find  with  a  modern  legend,  is  its  diffusiveness.  You  have  some- 
times the  whole  side  of  a  medal  overrun  with  it.  One  would 
fancy  the  author  had  a  design  of  being  Ciceronian  in  his  Latin, 
and  of  making  a  round  period.  I  will  give  you  only  the  reverse 
of  a  coin  stamped  by  the  present  ( mperor  of  Germany,  on  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Vienna.     VIenna  aVstrIae  t\    IVLII 
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serta  esi.  I  should  take  this,  says  Cynthio,  for  the  paragraph 
of  a  gazette,  rather  than  the  inscription  of  a  medal.  I  remem- 
ber you  represented  your  ancient  coins  as  abridgments  of  history; 
but  your  modern,  if  there  are  many  of  them  like  this,  should 
themselves  be  epitomized.  Compare  with  this,  says  Philander, 
the  brevity  and  comprehensiveness  of  those  legends  that  appear 
on  ancient  coins. 

Salus  Generis  humani.  Tellus  stabilita.  Gloria  Obis  Terra.  Pacatoi 
Orbis.  Restitutor  Orbis  Terrarum.  Gaudium  Reipublicae.  Hilaritas  po- 
puli  Rom  an i.  Bono  Reipub.  nati.  Roma  renascens.  Libertas  restituta. 
Saeculum  Aureum.  Puell®  Faustinianta  Rex  Parthis  datus.  Victoria 
Germanica.  Fides  Mutua.  Asia  Subacta.  Judaea  capta.  Amor  mutuus 
Genetrix  orbis.  Sideribus  recepta.  Genio  Senatds.  Fides  exercitus. 
Providentia  Senatds.  Restitutori  Hispanise.  Adventui  Aug.  Britannise. 
Regna  Adsignata.  Adlocutio.  Discipulina  Augusti.  Felicitas  publico. 
Rex  Armenia  datus. 

What  a  majesty  and  force  does  one  meet  with  in  these  short  in- 
scriptions 1  Are  not  you  amazed  to  see  so  much  history  gathered 
into  so  small  a  compass  ?  You  have  often  the  subject  of  a  volume 
in  a  couple  of  words. 

If  our  modern  medals  are  so  very  prolix  in  their  prose,  they 
are  every  whit  as  tedious  in  their  verse.  You  have  sometimes  a 
dull  epigram  of  four  lines.  This,  says  Cynthio,  may  be  of  great 
use  to  immortalize  puns  and  quibbles,  and  to  let  posterity  see 
their  forefathers  were  a  parcel  of  blockheads.  A  coin,  I  find, 
may  be  of  great  use  to  a  bad  poet.  If  he  cannot  become  im- 
mortal by  the  goodness  of  his  verse,  he  may  by  the  duratleness 
of  the  metal  that  supports  it.  I  shall  give  y  du  an  instance,  says 
Philander,  from  a  medal  of  G-ustavus  Adolphus,  that  will  stand 
as  an  eternal  monument  of  dulness  and  bravery. 

Miles  ego  Christi,  Christo  duce  stern o  tyrannos, 

Haereticos  simul  et  calco  meis  pedibus. 
Parcere  Christicolis  me,  debellare  feroces 

Papicolas  Christus  dux  meus  en  animat 
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It  is  well,  says  Cynthio,  you  tell  us  this  is  a  medal  of  the 
great  Gustavus :    I  should  have  taken  it  for  some  one  of  his 
Gothic  predecessors.     Does  it  not  bring  into  your  mind  Alexan 
der  the  Great's  being  accompanied  with  a  Chaerilus  in  his  Persian 
expedition  ?     If  you  are  offended  at  the  homeliness  of  this  in- 
scription, says  Philander,  what  would  you  think  of  such  as  have 
neither  sense  nor  grammar  in  them  ?     I  assure  you  I  have  seen 
the  face  of  many  a  great  monarch  hemmed  in  with  false  Latin 
But  it  is  not  only  the  stupidity  and  tediousness  of  these  inscrip- 
tions that  I  find  fault  with ;  supposing  them  of  a  moderate  length 
and  proper  sense,  why  must  they  be  in  verse  ?     We  should  be 
surprised  to  see  the  title  of  a  serious  book  in  rhyme,  yet  it  is 
every  whit  as  ridiculous  to  give  the  subject  of  a  medal  in  a  piece 
of  an  hexameter.     This,  however,  is  the  practice  of  our  modern 
medalists.     If  you  look  into  the  ancient  inscriptions,  you  see  an 
air  of  simplicity  in  the  words,  but  a  great  magnificence  in  the 
thought ;  on  the  contrary,  in  your  modern  medals  you  have  gene- 
rally a  trifling  thought  wrapt  up  in  the  beginning  or  end  of  an  heroic 
verse.     Where  the  sense  of  an  inscription  is  low,  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  dactyls  and  spondees  to  raise  it :  where  it  is  noble,  it 
has  no  need  of  such  affected  ornaments.     I  remember  a  medal 
of  Philip  the  second,  on  Charles  le  Quint's  resigning  to  him  the 
kingdom  of  Spain,  with  this  inscription,  TJt  quiescat  Atlas.     The 
device  is  a  Hercules  with  the  sphere  on  his  shoulders.     Not 
withstanding  the  thought  is  poetical,  I  dare  say  you  would  think 
the  beauty  of  the  inscription  very  much  lost,  had  it  been — requi 
escat  ut  Atlas,     To  instance  a  medal  of  our  own  nation.     After 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Holland,  there  was  one  stampt 
with  the  following  legend — Redeant  Commercia  Flandris*.     The 
thought  is  here  great  enough,  but  in  my  opinion  it  wc  uld  have 
looked  much  greater  in  two  or  three  words  of  prose.     I  think, 
truly,  says  Eugenius,  it  is  ridiculous  enough  to  make  the  inscrip- 
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tion  run  like  a  piece  of  a  verse  when  it  is  not  taken  out  of  an  old 
author.  But  I  would  fain  have  your  opinion  on  such  inscriptions 
as  are  borrowed  from  the  Latin  poets.  I  have  seen  several  of 
this  sort  that  have  been  very  prettily  applied,  and  I  fancy  when 
they  are  chosen  with  art,  they  should  'not  be  thought  unworthy 
of  a  place  in  your  medals. 

Whichever  side  I  take,  says  Philander,  I  am  like  to  have  a 
great  party  against  me.  Those  who  have  formed  their  relish  on 
old  coins,  will  by  no  means  allow  of  such  an  innovation ;  on  the 
contrary,  your  men  of  wit. will  be  apt  to  look  on  it  as  an  im- 
provement on  ancient  medals.  You  will  oblige  us,  however,  to 
let  us  know  what  kind  of  rules  you  would  have  observed  in  the 
choice  of  your  quotations,  since  you  seem  to  lay  a  stress  on  their 
being  chosen  with  art.  You  must  know  then,  says  Eugenius,  I 
do  not  think  it  enough  that  a  quotation  tells  us  plain  matter  oi 
fact,  unless  it  has  some  other  accidental  ornaments  to  set  it  off. 
Indeed,  if  a  great  action,  that  seldom  happens  in  the  course  of 
human  affairs,  is  exactly  described  in  the  passage  of  an  old  poetv 
it  gives  the  reader  a  very  agreeable  surprise,  and  may  therefore 
deserve  a  place  on  a  medal. 

Again,  if  there  is  more  than  a  single  circumstance  of  the  ac- 
tion specified  in  the  quotation,  it  pleases  a  man  to  see  an  old  ex- 
ploit copied  out  as  it  were  by  a  modern,  and  running  parallel 
with  it  in  several  of  its  particulars. 

In  the  next  place,  when  the  quotation  is  not  only  apt,  but  has 
in  it  a  term  of  wit  or  satire,  it  is  still  the  better  qualified  for  a 
medal,  as  it  has  a  double  capacity  of  pleasing. 

But  there  is  no  inscription  fitter  for  a  medal,  in  my  opinion 
than  a  quotation  that,  beside  its  aptness,  has  something  in  it  lofty 
and  sublime :  for  such  a  one  strikes  in  with  the  natural  greatness 
of  the  soul,  and  produces  a  high  idea  of  the  person  or  action  it 
celebrates,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  designs  of  a  medal. 
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It  is  certainly  very  pleasant,  says  Eugenius,  to  see  a  verse  of 
an  old  poet,  revolting,  as  it  were,  from  its  original  sense,  and  si-, 
ding  with  a  modern  subject.  But  then  it  ought  to  do  it  willing- 
ly of  its  own  accord,  without  being  forced  to  it  by  any  change  in 
the  words,  or  the  punctuation :  for,  when  this  happens,  it  is  no 
longer  the  verse  of  an  ancient  poet,  but  of  him  that  has  convert- 
ed it  to  his  own  use. 

You  have,  I  believe,  by  this  time  exhausted  your  subject, 
says  Philander ;  and  I  think  the  criticisms  you  have  made  on  the 
poetical  quotations  that  we  so  often  meet  with  in  our  modern 
medals,  may  be  very  well  applied  to  the  mottoes  of  books,  and 
>ther  inscriptions  of  the  same  nature.  But  before  we  quit  the 
legends  of  medals,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  a  kind  of  wit  that 
flourishes  very  much  on  many  of  the  modern,  especially  those  of 
Germany,  when  they  represent  in  the  inscription  the  year  in 
which  they  were  coined.  As  to  mention  to  you  another  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus.  ChrIstVs  DVX  ergo  trI  VMphVs.  If  you 
take  the  pains  to  pick  out  the  figures  from  the  several  words,  and 
range  them  in  their  proper  order,  you  will  find  the  amount  of 
1627,  the  year  in  which  the  medal  was  coined  ;  for,  do  not  you 
observe  some  of  the  letters  distinguish  themselves  from  the  rest, 
and  top  it  over  their  fellows  ?  these  you  must  consider  in  a  dou- 
ble capacity,  as  letters  or  as  cyphers.  Your  laborious  German 
wits  will  turn  you  over  a  whole  dictionary  for  one  of  these  in- 
genious devices.  You  would  fancy,  perhaps,  they  were  searching 
after  an  apt  classical  term,  but,  instead  of  that,  they  are  looking 
out  for  a  word  that  has  an  L,  an  M,  or  a  D,  in  it.  When,  there- 
fore, you  see  any  of  these  inscriptions,  you  are  not  so  much  to 
look  in  them  for  the  thought,  as  for  the  year  of  the  Lord.  There 
are  foreign  universities  where  this  kind  of  wit  is  so  much  in 
vogue,  that  as  you  praise  a  man  in  England  for  being  an  excellent 
philosopher  or  poet,  it  is  an  ordinary  character  among  them  to 
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bo  a  great  chronograininatist.  These  are,  probably,  says  Cyn 
thio,  some  of  those  mild  provinces  of  acrostic  land,  that  Mr 
Dryden  has  assigned  to  his  anagrams,  wings,  and  altars.  Wo 
have  now  done,  I  suppose,  with  the  legend  of  a  medal.  I  think 
you  promised  us  in  the  next  place  to  speak  of  the  figures. 

As  we  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  on  this  part  of  a  coin,  replied 
Philander,  in  our  discourse  on  the  usefulness  of  ancient  medals, 
I  shall  only  just  touch  on  the  chief  heads  wherein  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  differ.  In  the  first  place,  the  Romans  always 
appear  in  the  proper  dress  of  their  country,  insomuch  that  you 
see  the  little  variations  of  the  mode  in  the  drapery  of  the  medal. 
They  would  have  thought  it  ridiculous  to  have  drawn  an  emperor 
of  Rome  in  a  Grecian  cloak  or  a  Phrygian  mitre.  On  the  con 
trary,  our  modern  medals  are  full  of  togas  and  tunicas,  trabeas, 
and  paludamentums,  with  a  multitude  of  the  like  antiquated 
garments,  that  have  not  been  in  fashion  these  thousand  years. 
You  see  very  often  a  king  of  England  or  France  dressed  up  like 
a  Julius  Caesar.  One  would  think  they  had  a  mind  to  pass 
themselves  upon  posterity  for  Roman  emperors.  The  same  ob- 
servation may  run  through  several  customs  and  religions,  that 
appear  in  our  ancient  and  modern  coins.  Nothing  is  more  usual 
than  to  see  allusions  to  Roman  customs  and  ceremonies  on  the 
medals  of  our  own  nation.  Nay,  very  often  they  carry  the  figure 
of  a  heathen  god.  If  posterity  takes  its  notions  of  us  from  our 
medals,  they  must  fancy  one  of  our  kings  paid  a  great  devotion 
to  Minerva,  that  another  was  a  professed  worshipper  of  Apollo, 
or  at  best,  that  our  whole  religion  was  a  mixture  of  Paganism 
and  Christianity.  Had  the  old  Romans  been  guilty  of  the  same 
extravagance,  there  would  have  been  so  great  a  confusion  in  their 
antiquities,  that  their  coins  would  not  have  had  half  the  uses  we 
now  find  in  them.  We  ought  to  look  on  medals  as  so  many 
monuments  consigned  over  to  eternity,  that  may  possibly  larit 
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when  all  other  memorials  of  the  same  age  are  worn  out  or  lost 
They  are  a  kind  of  present  that  those  who  are  actually  in  being 
make  over  to  such  as  lie  hid  in  the  depths  of  futurity.  Were 
they  only  designed  to  instruct  the  three  or  four  succeeding  gen- 
erations, they  are  in  no  great  danger  of  being  misunderstood : 
but  as  they  may  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  posterity,  that  lie  many 
removes  from  us,  and  are  like  to  act  their  part  in  the  world, 
when  its  governments,  manners,  and  religions,  may  be  quite  al- 
tered ;  we  ought  to  take  a  particular  care  not  to  make  any  false 
reports  in  them,  or  to  charge  them  with  any  devices  that  may  look 
doubtful  or  unintelligible. 

I  have  lately  seen,  says  Eugenius,  a  medallic  history  of  the 
present  king  of  France.  One  might  expect,  methinks,  to  see  the 
medals  of  that  nation  in  the  highest  perfection,  when  there  is  a  so- 
ciety pensioned  and  set  apart  on  purpose  for  the  designing  of  them. 

We  will  examine  them,  if  you  please,  says  Philander,  in  the 
light  that  our  foregoing  observations  have  set  them :  but  on  this 
condition,  that  you  do  not  look  on  the  faults  I  find  in  them  any 
more  than  my  own  private  opinion.  In  the  first  place  then,  I 
think  it  is  impossible  to  learn  from  the  French  medals  either  the 
religion,  custom,  or  habits  of  the  French  nation.  You  see  on 
some  of  them  the  cross  of  our  Saviour,  and  on  others  HerculesV 
club.  In  one  you  have  an  angel,  and  in  another  a  Mercury.  I 
fancy,  says  Cynthio,  posterity  would  be  as  much  puzzled  on  tho 
religion  o£  Louis  le  Grand,  were  they  to  learn  it  from  his  medals, 
as  we  are  at  present  on  that  of  Constantine  the  Great.  It  is 
certain,  says  Philander,  there  is  the  same  mixture  of  Christian 
and  Pagan  in  their  coins ;  nor  is  there  a  less  confusion  in  their 
customs.  For  example,  what  relation  is  there  between  the  figure 
of  a  bull  and  the  planting  of  a  French  colony  in  America  ?  The 
Romans  made  use  of  this  type  in  allusion  to  one  of  their  own 
customs  at  the  sending  out  of  a  colony.     But  for  the  French  a 
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ram,  a  Log,  or  an  elephant  would  have  been  every  whit  as  signifi 
cant  an  emblem.     Then  can  any  thing  be  more  unnatural  than  to 
Bee  a  king  of  France  dressed  like  an  emperor  of  Rome,  with  his 
arms  stripped  up  to  his  elbows,  a  laurel  on  his  head,  and  a 
chlamys  over  his  shoulders  ?     I  fancy,  says  Eugenius,  the  society 
of  medalists  would  give  you  their  reasons  for  what  they  have 
done.     You  yourself  allow  the  legend  to  be  Latin,  and  why  may 
not  the  customs  and  ornaments  be  of  the  same  country  as  the 
language  ?  especially  since  they  are  all  of  them  so  universally 
understood  by  the  learned.     I  own  to  you,  says  PHlarder,  if 
they  only  design  to  deliver  down  to  posterity  the  several  parts  of 
their  great  monarch's  history,  it  is  no  matter  for  the  other  cir- 
cumstances of  a  medal ;  but  I  fancy  it  would  be  as  great  a  pleas- 
ure and  instruction  for  future  ages,  to  see  the  dresses  and  cus- 
toms of  their  ancestors,  as  their  buildings  and  victories.     Be- 
sides, I  do  not  think  they  have  always  chosen  a  proper  occasion 
for  a  medal.     There  is  one  struck,  for  example,  on  the  English 
failing  in  their  attempts  on  Dunkirk :  when  in  the  last  reign  they 
endeavoured  to  blow  up  a  fort,  and  bombard  the  town.     What 
have  the  French  here  done  to  boast  of?     A  medal,  however,  you 
have  with  this  inscription,  Dvnkirka  Illjgsa.     .Not  to  cavil  at 
the  two  K's  in  Dunkirka,  or  the  impropriety  of  the  word  IttcRsa, 
the  whole  medal,  in  my  opinion,  tends  not  so  much  to  the  honour 
of  the  French  as  of  the  English. 


quos  opimns 

Fallerc  et  effugere  est  triumphus. 

I  could  men^on  a  few  other  faults,  or  at  least  what  I  take  for 
such.  But  at  the  same  time  must  be  forced  to  allow,  that  this 
series  of  medals  is  the  most  perfect  of  any  among  the  moderns 
in  the  beauty  of  the  work,  the  aptness  of  the  device,  and  the 
propriety  of  the  legend.  In  these  and  other  particulars,  the 
French  medals  come  nearei  the  ancients  than  those  of  any  other 
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country,  as  indeed  it  is  to  this  nation  we  are  indebted  for  the 
best  lights  that  have  been  given  to  the  whole  science  in  general. 
I  must  not  here  forget  to  mention  the  medallic  history  of  the 
popes,  where  there  are  many  coins  of  an  excellent  workmanship, 
as  I  think  they  have  none  of  those  faults  that  I  have  spoken  of 
in  the  preceding  set.  •  They  are  always  Roman-catholic  in  the 
device  and  in  the  legend,  which  are  both  of  them  many  times  ta- 
ken out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  therefore  not  unsuitable  to 
the^character  of  the  prince  they  represent.  Thus  when  Innocent 
XL  lay  under  terrible  apprehensions  of  the  French  king,  he  put 
out  a  coin,  that  on  the  reverse  of  it  had  a  ship  tossed  on  the 
waves  to  represent  the  church.  Before  it,  was  the  figure  of  our 
Saviour  walking  on  the  waters,  and  St.  Peter  ready  to  sink  at 
his  feet.  The  inscription,  if  I  remember,  was  in  Latin.  "  Help 
Lord,  or  else  I  perish."  This  puts  me  in  mind,  says  Cynthio, 
of  a  pasquinade,  that  at  the  same  time  was  fixed  up  at  Borne. 
Ad  Galli  cantum  Petrusflet.  But  methinks,  under  this  head 
of  the  figures  on  ancient  and  modern  coins,  we  might  expect  to 
hear  your  opinion  on  the  difference  that  appears  in  the  workman- 
ship of  each.  You  must  know  then,  says  Philander,  that,  till 
about  the  end  of  the  third  century,  when  there  was  a  general  de- 
cay in  all  the  arts  of  designing,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
the  head  of  a  Boman  emperor  drawn  with  a  full  face.  They  al- 
ways appear  in  prqfil,  to  use  a  French  term  of  art,  which  gives 
us  the  view  of  a  head,  that,  in  my  opinion,  has  something  in  it 
very  majestic,  and  at  the  same  time  suits  best  with  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  medal.  Besides  that  it  shows  the  nose  and  eye-brows, 
mth  the  several  prominences  and  fallings  in  of  the  features,  much 
more  distinctly  than  any  other  kind  of  figure.  In  the  lower  em- 
pire you  have  abundance  of  broad  Gothic  faces,  like  so  many  full 
moons  on  the  side  of  a  coin.  Among  the  moderns,  too,  we  have 
of  both  sorts,  though  the  finest  are  made  after  the  antique.     In 
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the  next  place,  yuu  find  the  figures  of  many  ancient  coins  rising 
up  in  a  much  more  beautiful  relief  than  those  on  the  modern. 
This,  too,  is  a  beauty  that  fell  with  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  so  that  you  see  the  face  sinking  by  degrees  in  the  sev- 
eral declensions  of  the  empire,  till,  about  Constantine's  time,  it 
lies  almost  even  with  the  surface  of  the  medal.  After  this  it 
appears  so  very  plain  and  uniform,  that  one  would  think  the  coin 
er  looked  on  the  flatness  of  a  figure  as  one  of  the  greatest  beau 
ties  in  sculpture.  I  fancy,  says  Eugenius,  the  sculptors  of  that 
age  had  the  same  relish  as  .a  Greek  priest  that  was  buying  some 
religious  pictures  at  Venice.  Among  others  he  was  shown  a  no- 
ble piece  of  Titian.  The  priest  having  well  surveyed  it,  was 
very  much  scandalized  at  the  extravagance  of  the  relief,  as  he 
termed  it.  You  know,  says  he,  our  religion  forbids  all  idolatry : 
we  admit  of  no  images  but  such  as  are  drawn  on  a  smooth  sur- 
face :  the  figure  you  have  here  shown  me,  stands  so  much  out  to 
the  eye,  that  I  would  no  sooner  suffer  it  in  my  church  than  a 
statue.  I  could  recommend  your  Greek  priest,  says  Philander, 
to  abundance  of  celebrated  painters  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  that 
would  not  fail  to  please  him.  We  must  own,  however,  that  the 
figures  on  several  of  our  modern  medals  are  raised  and  rounded 
to  a  very  great  perfection.  But  if  you  compare  them  in  this 
particular  with  the  most  finished  among  the  ancients,  your  men 
of  art  declare  universally  for  the  latter. 

Gynthio  and  Eugenius,  though  they  were  well  pleased  with 
Philander's  discourse,  were  glad,  however,  to  find  it  at  an  end 
for  the  sun  began  to  gather  strength  upon  them,  and  had  pierced 
the  shelter  of  their  walks  in  several  places  Philander  had  no 
sooner  done  talking,  but  he  grew  sensible  of  the  heat  himself, 
and  immediately  proposed  to  his  friends  the  retiring  to  his  lodg- 
ings, and  getting  a  thicker  shade  over  their  heads.  They  both 
of  them  very  readily  closed  with  the  proposal,  and  by  that  mean? 
give  me  an  opportunity  of  finishing  my  dialogue. 
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T#mm  ergo,  id  est,  si  quia  in  cnlam  ascendisset,  nataramque  mnndl  et  pulchiitadJnem 
•tilerom  penpexisset,  insuavem  illan:  admiialonem  ei  fore,  qu»  jacnndissima  falaset,  si 
tliaaem  cul  riarraret  habuiaset  Cioxbo  dm  Amjctha. 
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'fins  work  diserves  the  attention  of  the  scholar  for  the  favorable  new 
whieh  it  gives  of  the  writer's  habits  of  observation,  and  its  beautiful  illus- 
trations of  classic  literature. 

Johnson  says — "At  his  return  he  published  his  Travels,  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  Lord  Somen.  As  his  stay  in  foreign  countries  was  short,"  (what 
would  the  great  lexicographer  have  said  to  our  three  months'  views  not  of 
Italy  only,  bat  of  England  and  the  Continent,  with  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land  to  bootf)  "his  observations  are  such  as  might  be  supplied  by  a  hasty 
view,  and  consist  chiefly  in  comparisons  of  the  present  face  of  the  country 
with  the  descriptions  left  us  by  the  Roman  poets,  from  whom  he  made 
preparatory  collections :  though  he  might  have  spared  the  trouble,  had  he 
known  that  such  collections  had  been  made  twice  before  by  Italian 
authors."  (An  observation  savoring  more  of  Johnson's  acknowledged 
indolence  than  of  his  unquestionable  classic  spirit)  "The  most  amusing 
passage  of  the  book  is  his  account  of  the  minute  republic  of  St  Marino ; 
of  many  parts  it  is  not  a  very  severe  censure  to  say,  that  they  might 
have  been  written  at  home.  His  elegance  of  language,  and  variegation 
of  prose  and  verse,  however,  gains  upon  the  reader;  and  the  book, 
though  awhile  neglected,  became  in  time  so  much  the  favorite  of  the 
public,  that  before  it  was  reprinted,  it  rose  to  five  times  its  price."  If  we 
consider  the  difference  in  Addison's  position,  we  shall  attribute  this  rise  to 
the  reputation  of  his  other  works  rather  than  to  this.  Hume  tells  us  that 
his  second  volume  "  helped  to  baoy  up  its  unfortunate  brother ; " *  and 
Gibbon,  in  speaking  of  his  "  Essays  on  the  Pursuits  of  Literature,"  attri- 
buted the  interest  of  the  public,  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  years,  to  the 
success  of  his  history.  "The  publication  of  my  history  fifteen  years 
afterwards,  revived  the  memory  of  my  former  performance,  and  the 
essay  was  eagerly  sought  in  the  shops."  * 

Ogle  says — "  Of  his  travels,  published  after  his  return,  and  dedicated 
to  Lord  Somera,  higher  praise*  cannot  be  given  than  saying  that  they  are 
elegant  and  interesting.    The  comparative    descriptions    between    the 

i  Hams'*  life  by  bimsel£  '-Gibbon.   Memoirs  of  My  Life  and  Writings— p.  W» 
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appearances  of  ancient  and  modern  Italy,  in  which  he  indulged,  have  no 
claims  to  originality,  since  two  writers  had  treated  the  same  subject,  and 
Sandys  had  left  scarce  a  nook  unexamined  or  unnoticed.  Yet,  even  in  the 
present  day,  when  "  tours,"  "  travels,"  and  "  reminiscences"  abound,  the 
classical  and  descriptive  work  of  Addison  would  stand  pre-eminent,  and 
must  ever  be  highly  appreciated  for  purity  of  diction,  precision  of  colloca- 
tion, attractive  variety  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  for  tasteful  remark  and 
judicious  reflection. 

"  The  motto  to  this  work  is  uncommon,  because  it  seems  to  convey  the 
feeling  of  the  writer,  and  not,  as  is  usual,  an  idea  of  the  structure  of  the 
contents.  It  is  taken  from  Cicero's  celebrated  treatise  on  friendship,  and 
quoted  by  him,  'a  Tarentino  Archyta/  'VYrum  ergo  id  est,  si  quia  in 
ccelum  ascendisset^  naturamque  mundi  et  palchritudmem  sideram  per 
spexisset,  insuavem  illam  admirationem  ei  fore,  quae  jucundissima  fuisset, 
si  aliquem  cui  narret  habuisset.' " — Ogle — Life  of  Addison,  pp.  22,  23. 

Addison  presented  a  copy  of  his  Travels  to  Swift  with  the  following 
inscription  :— 

"  To  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift*  the  most  agreeable  companion,  the  truest 
friend,  and  the  greatest  genius  of  his  age,  this  book  is  presented  by  his 
humble  »3rvant  the  author."  1\ 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

JOHN,    LORD    SOMEB8, 

BARON  OF  EVE6IIAM. 

My  Lord, 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  owning  obligations  which  it  is  an 
honour  to  have  received,  but  should  I  publish  any  favours 
done  me  by  your  lordship,  I  am  afraid  it  would  look  more 
like  vanity  than  gratitude. 

I  had  a  very  early  ambition  to  recommend  myself  to 
your  lordship's  patronage,  which  yet  increased  in  me  as  I 
travelled  through  the  countries  of  which  I  here  give  your 
lordship  some  account :  for  whatever  great  impressions  an 
Englishman  must  have  of  your  lordship,  they  who  have 
been  conversant  abroad  will  find  them  still  improved.  It 
cannot  but  be  obvious  to  them,  that  though  they  see  your 
lordship's  admirers  every  where,  they  meet  with  very  few 
of  your  well-wishers  at  Paris  or  at  Rome.  And  I  could 
not  but  observe,  when  I  passed  through  most  of  the  Protes- 
tant governments  in  Europe,  that  their  hopes  or  fears  for 
the  common  cause  rose  or  fell  with  your  lordship's  interest 
and  authority  in  England. 


! 
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I  here  present  your  lordship  with  the  remarks  that  1 
made  in  a  part  of  these  my  travels  ;  wherein,  notwithstand- 
ing the  variety  of  the  subject,  I  am  very  sensible  that  I 
offer  nothing  new  to  your  lordship,  and  can  have  no  other 
design  in  this  address  than  to  declare  that  I  am,  My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged,  and 

Most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  ADDISON. 


_j 


PREFACE. 

There  is  certainly  no  place  in  the  world  where  a  man  may  travel 
with  greater  pleasure  and  advantage  than  in  Italy.  One  finds 
something  more  particular  in  the  face  of  the  country,  and  more 
astonishing  in  the  works  of  nature,  than  can  be  met  with  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  It  is  the  great  school  of  music  and  paint- 
ing, and  contains  in  it  all  the  noblest  productions  of  statuary  and 
architecture,  both  ancient  and  modern.  It  abounds  with  cabinets 
of  curiosities,  and  vast  collections  of  all  kinds  of  antiquities.  No 
other  country  in  the  world  has  such  a  variety  of  governments, 
that  are  so  different  in  their  constitutions,  and  so  refined  in  their 
politics.  There  is  scarce  any  part  of  the  nation  that  is  not  famous 
in  history,  nor  so  much  as  a  mountain  or  a  river  that  has  not  been 
the  scene  of  some  extraordinary  action. 

As  there  are  few  men  that  have  talents  or  opportunities  for 
examining  so  copious  a  subject,  one  may  observe,  among  those 
who  have  written  on  Italy,  that  different  authors  have  succeeded 
best  on  different  sorts  of  curiosities.  Some  have  been  more  par- 
ticular in  their  accounts  of  pictures,  statues,  and  buildings ;  some 
have  searched  into  libraries,  cabinets  of  rarities,  and  collections 
of  medals,  as  others  have  been  wholly  taken  up  with  inscriptions, 
ruins,  and  antiquities.  Among  the  authors  of  our  own  country, 
we  are  obliged  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  for  his  masterly  and  un- 
common observations  on  the  religion  and  governments  of  Italy 
Lassels  may  be  useful  in  giving  us  the  names  of  such  writers  as 
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hare  treated  of  the  several  states  through  which  he  passed  :  Mr. 
Ray  is  to  be  valued  for  his  observations  on  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  the  place.  Monsieur  Misson  has  wrote  a  more  correct 
account  of  Italy  in  general  than  any  before  him,  as  he  particularly 
excels  in  the  plan  of  the  country,  which  he  has  given  us  in  true 
and  lively  colours. 

There  are  still  several  of  these  topics  that  are  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted, as  there  are  many  new  subjects  that  a  traveller  may  find 
to  employ  himself  upon.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  taken 
notice  of  several  places  and  antiquities  that  nobody  else  has  spoken 
of,  so,  I  think,  I  have  mentioned  but  few  things  in  common  with 
others,  that  are  not  either  set  in  a  new  light,  or  accompanied  with 
different  reflections.  I  have  taken  care  particularly  to  consider 
the  several  passages  of  the  ancient  poets,  which  have  any  relation 
to  the  places  and  curiosities  that  I  met  with ;  for  before  I  en- 
tered on  my  voyage,  I  took  care  to  refresh  my  memory  among 
the  classic  authors,  and  to  make  such  collections  out  of  them  as 
I  might  afterwards  have  occasion  for.  I  must  confess,  it  was  not 
one  of  the  least  entertainments  that  I  met  with  in  travelling,  to 
examine  these  several  descriptions,  as  it  were,  upon  the  spot,  and 
to  compare  the  natural  face  of  the  country  with  the  landscapes 
that  the  poets  have  given  us  of  it.  However,  to  avoid  the  con- 
fusion that  might  arise  from  a  multitude  of  quotations,  I  have 
only  cited  such  verses  as  have  given  us  some  image  of  the  place, 
or  that  have  something  else  besides  the  bare  name  of  it  to  recom- 
mend them. 
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MONACO,  GENOA,*  Ac. 

On  the  twelf:h  of  December,  1670,1  I  set  out  from  Marseilles  to 
Genoa  in  a  Tartane,  and  arrived  late  at  a  small  French  port  called 
Cassis,  where  the  next  morning  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to 
see  the  mountains  about  the  town  covered  with  green  olive-trees, 
or  laid  out  in  beautiful  gardens,  which  gave  us  a  great  variety  of 
pleasing  prospects,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  most  un- 
cultivated of  them  produce  abundance  of  sweet  plants,  as  wild- 
thyme,  lavender,  rosemary,  balm,  and  myrtle.  We  were  here 
shown  at  a  distance  the  Deserts,  which  have' been  rendered  so 
famous  by  the  penance  of  Mary  Magdalene,2  who,  after  her  arri- 
val with  Lazarus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  at  Marseilles,  is  said 
to  have  wept  away  the  rest  of  her  life  among  these  solitary  rocks 

1  All  the  editions  read  1699 — which,  as  Macaulay  observes,  "throws 
the  narrative  into  inextricable  confusion : "  though  neither  Tickell  nor 
Hurd  ever  perceived  it — G. 

*  It  is  upon  this  tradition  that  Correggio's  picture  is  founded.— G. 

*  These  travels  are  entertaining ;  especially  to  the  classical  reader. 
But  the  expression  in  this  agreeable  narrative  is  frequently  careless ;  or 
possibly,  the  author,  in  the  time  of  his  travels,  had  not  acquired  the  habit 
of  that  exact  style,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  famous.  However, 
the  general  cast  of  the  composition  is  elegant,  and  is  even  marked  occa- 
sionally, with  that  vein  of  humour,  which  characterizes  the  best  works 
of  Mr.  Addison ;  as  the  reader  will  observe,  more  especially,  in  the  chap- 
ter on  the  little  republic  of  St.  Marino,  and  that  of  Meldingen  in  Switzer 
land. 
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and  mountains.     It  is  so  romantic  a  scene,  that  it  has  always 
probably  given  occasion  to  such  chimerical  relations;  for  it  iff 
perhaps  of  this  place  that  Claudian  speaks  in  the  following  6V 
scription : 

Est  locus  extremum  pandit  qua  Gallia  littue 
Oceani  pratentus  aquis,  qua  fertur  Ulysses 
Sanguine  libato  populum  movisse  Silentum, 
Illic  Umbrarum  tenui  stridore  vol  an  turn 
Flebilis  auditur  questus ;  simulaclira  coloni 
Pallida  defunctasque  vident  migrare  figuras,  <fec 

Cl.  In.  Ruf.  lib.  1. 

A  place  there  lies  on  Gallia's  utmost  bounds, 
Where  rising  seas  insult  the  frontier  grounds. 
Ulysses  here  the  blood  of  victims  shed, 
And  rais'd  the  pale  assembly  of  the  dead : 
Oft  in  the  winds  is  heard  a  plaintive  sound 
Of  melancholy  ghosts  that  hover  round ; 
The  laboring  plowman  oft  with  horror  spies 
Thin  airy  shapes,  that  o'er  the  furrows  rise, 
(A  dreadful  scene  1)  and  skim  before  his  eyes. 

I  know  there  is  nothing  more  undetermined  among  the  learned 
than  the  voyage  of  Ulysses ;  some  confining  it  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, others  extending  it  to  the  great  ocean,  and  others  ascrib- 
ing it  to  a  world  of  the  poet's  own  making:  though  his  conversa- 
tions  with  the  dead  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
Narbon  Gaul. 

Incultos  adiit  Lssstrigonas  Antiphatenque,  Ac 

Atque  hsec  ceu  nostras  intersunt  cognita  terras, 

Fabula  sive  novum  dedit  his  erroribus  orbem.  Tib.  L  4.  eL  I. 

Uncertain  whether,  by  the  winds  convey'd, 
On  real  seas  to  real  shores  he  stray'd : 
Or,  by  the  fable  driven  from  coast  to  coast, 
In  new  imaginary  worlds  was  lost. 

The  next  day  we  again  set  sail,  and  made  the  best  of  our  way, 
till  we  were  forced,  by  contrary  winds,  into  St.  Remo,  a  very 
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pretty  town  in  the  Genoese  dominions.  Tha  front  to  the  sea  is 
not  large,  but  there  are  a  great  many  houses  behind  it,  built  up 
the  side  of  the  mountain  to  avoid  the  winds  and  vapours  that 
come  from  sea.  We  here  saw  several  persons,  that  in  the  midst 
of  December,  h<td  nothing  over  their  shoulders  but  their  shirts, 
without  complaining  of  the  cold.  It  is  certainly  very  lucky  for 
the  poorer  sort,  to  be  born  in  a  place  that  is  free  from  the  great- 
est inconvenience,  to  which  those  of  our  northern  nations  are  sub- 
ject ;  and  indeed  without  this  natural  benefit  of  their  climates, 
the  extreme  misery  and  poverty  that  are  in  most  of  the  Italian 
governments  would  be  insupportable.  There  are  at  St.  Remo 
many  plantations  of  palm-trees,  though  they  do  not  grow  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.  We  sailed  from  hence  directly  for  Genoa,  and 
had  a  fair  wind  that  carried  us  into  the  middle  of  the  gulf,  which 
is  very  remarkable  for  tempests  and  scarcity  of  fish.  It  is  pro- 
bable one  may  be  the  cause  of  the  other,  whether  it  be  that  the 
fishermen  cannot  employ  their  art  with  so  much  success  in  so 
troubled  a  sea,  or  that  the  fish  do  not  care  for  inhabiting  such 
stormy  waters. 


-Atrum 


Defendens  pisces  hyemat  mare Hor.  Sat.  2,  lib.  2. 

While  btack  with  storms  the  ruffled  ocean  rolls. 
And  from  the  fisher's  art  defends  her  finny  shoals. 

We  were  forced  to  lie  in  it  two  days,1  and  our  captain  thought 
his  ship  in  so  great  danger,  that  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and- con- 
fessed himself  to  a  capuchin  who  was  on  board  with  us.  But  at 
last,  taking  the  advantage  of  a  side-wind,  we  were  driven  back  in 
a  few  hours  time  as  far  as  Monaco.  Lucan  has  given  us  a  de- 
scription of  the  harbour  that  we  found  so  very  welcome  to  us, 
after  the  great  danger  we  had  escaped. 

1  This  storm  is  alluded  to  in  the  "Divine  Ode,"  Vol.  I.  p  203.-   a, 
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Quaque  sub  Herculeo  sacratus  nomine  portus 

Orget  rape  cavapelagus:  non  Corns  in  ilium 

Jus  habet  aut  Zephyrus :  Solus  sua  littora  turbat 

Circius,  et  tuta<prohibet  statione  Monaeci.  Lib  1. 

The  winding  rocks  a  spacious  harbour  frame, 
That  from  the  great  Ale  ides  takes  its  name : 
Fenc'd  to  the  west,  and  to  the  north  it  lies ; 
But  when  the  winds  in  southern  quarters  rise, 
Ships,  from  their  anchors  torn,  become  their  sport, 
And  sudden  tempests  rage  within  the  port 

On  the  promontory  where  the  town  of  Monaco  now  stands 
was  formerly  the  temple  of  Hercules  Monaecus,  which  still  give* 
the  name  to  this  small  principality. 

Aggeribus  socer  Alpinis  atque  arce  Monaeci 

Descendens. Vma.  JE*.  6. 

There  are  but  three  towns  in  the  dominions  of  the  prince  of 
Monaco.  The  chief  of  them  is  situate  on  a  rock  which  runs  out 
into  the  sea,  and  is  well  fortified  by  nature.1  It  was  formerly 
under  the  protection  of  the  Spaniard, — but  not  many  years 
since  drove  out  the  Spanish  garrison,  and  received  a  French 
one,  which  consists  at  present  of  five  hundred  men,  paid  and 
officered  by  the  French  king.  The  officer  who  showed  me  the 
palace  told  me,  with  a  great  deal  of  gravity,  that  his  master 
and  the  king  of  France,  amidst  all  the  confusions  of  Europe,  had 
ever  been  good  friends  and  allies.  The  palace  has  handsome 
apartments,  that  are  many  of  them  hung  with  pictures  of  the 

1  The  proverb  says — 

Son  Monaco  sopra  uno  scoglfo, 
Non  semino  e  non  raccoglio, 
£  pur  raangiar  voglio. 

Addison's  description  would  answer  very  well  for  our  own  days,  ex- 
cept that  the  palace  is  still  more  dilapidated,  the  fortifications  which  wore 
built  at  the  expense  of  Louis  XIV,  occupied  by  a  Sardinian,  instead  of  a 
Swiss  garrison,  and  the  Prince  himself  a  resident  of  Paris  instead  of  Rome. 
In  1848  Monaco  was  united  by  a  decree  of  Charles  Albert  to  Sardinia. — ft- 
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reigning  beauties  in  the  court  of  France.  But  the  best  of  the 
furniture  was  at  Rome,  where  the  prince  of  Monaco  resided  at 
that  time  ambassador.  We  here  took  a  little  boat  to  creep  along 
the  sea-shore  as  far  as  Genoa ;  but  at  Savona,  finding  the  sea  too 
rough,  we  were  forced  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  by  land,  over 
very  rugged  mountains  and  precipices :  for  this  road  is  much 
more  difficult  than  that  over  mount  Cennis. 

The  Genoese  are  esteemed  extremely  cunning,  industrious, 
and  inured  to  hardship  above  the  rest  of  the  Italians ,  which  was 
likewise  the  character  of  the  old  Ligurians.  And  indeed  it  is  no 
wonder,  while  the  barrenness  of  their  country  continues,  that  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  do  not  change :  since  there  is  nothing 
makes  men  sharper,  and  sets  their  hands  and  wits  more  at  work 
than  want.  The  Italian  proverb  says  of  the  Genoese,  that  they 
have  a  sea  without  fish,  land  without  trees,  and  men  without 
faith.6  The  character  the  Latin  poets  have  given  of  them  is  not 
much  different. 

Assuetumque  malo  Ligurem.  Vma  Georg.  2 

The  hard  Ligurians,  a  laborious  kind 

Pernix  Ligur.  So.  It.  el.  8. 

Fallaces  Ligures.  Aus.  Eid.  12. 

Apenninicolae  bellator  films  Auni 

Hand  Ligurum  extreraus,  dum  fallere  fata  sinebant.  .En.  11. 

Tet  like  a  true  Ligurittn,  born  to  cheat, 
(At  least  whilst  fortune  favour'd  his  deceit.) 

Vane  Ligur,  frustraque  animis  elate  superbis, 
Nequicquam  patrias  tentasti  lubricus  artes.  Id. 

Vain  fool  and  coward,  cries  the  lofty  maiil. 
Caught  in  the  train  which  thou  thyself  hast  laid. 

•The  Tuscan  proverb  says  of  Genoa — Mare  sen  /.a  pesci,  montagne  mdm 

atberi,  uomini  senza  fede,  e  donne  senza  vergogna ;  and  Dante — 

Ahi  Gcnoveei,  uomini  diversl 

D'ogni  costume,  e  pieni  d'ogni  magagna 

Perchd  non  siete  voi  del  mondo  spersi.— In£  88.— G. 
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On  others  practise  thy  Ligurian  arts ; 

Thin  stratagems,  and  tricks  of  little  hearts 

Are  lost  on  me ;  nor  shalt  thou  safe  retire, 

With  Taunting  lies  to  thy  fallacious  sire.        Drydkn. 

There  are  a  great  many  beautiful  palaces  standing  along  the 
seashore  on  both  sides  of  Genoa,  which  make  the  town  appear 
much  longer  than  it  is,  to  those  that  sail  by  it.  The  city1  itself 
makes  the  noblest  show  of  any  in  the  world.  The  houses  are 
most  of  them  painted  on  the  outside ;  so  that  they  look  extremely 
gay  and  lively,  besides  that  they  are  esteemed  the  highest  in  Eu- 
rope, and  stand  very  thick  together.  The  New-street  is  a  double 
range  of  palaces  from  one  end  to  the  other,  built  with  an  excellent 
fancy,  and  fit  for  the  greatest  princes  to  inhabit.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  reconciled  to  their  manner  of  painting  several  of  the  Ge- 
noese houses.  Figures,  perspectives,  or  pieces  of  history,  are 
certainly  very  ornamental,  as  they  are  drawn  on  many  of  the  walls, 
that  would  otherwise  look  too  naked  and  uniform  without  them : 
but  instead  of  these,  one  often  sees  the  front  of  a  palace  covered 
with  painted  pillars  of  different  orders.  If  these  were  so  many 
true  columns  of  marble,  set  in  their  proper  architecture,  they 
would  certainly  very  much  adorn  the  places  where  they  stand,  but 
as  they  are  now,  they  only  show  us  that  there  is  something  want- 
ing, and  that  the  palace,  which  without  these  counterfeit  pillars 
would  be  beautiful  in  its  kind,  might  have  been  more  perfect  by 
the  addition  of  such  as  are  real.  The  front  of  the  Villa  Imperi- 
ale,  at  a  mile  distance  from  Genoa,  without  any  thing  of  this  paint 
upon  it,  consists  of  a  Doric  and  Corinthian  row  of  pillars,  and  is 
much  the  handsomest  of  any  I  saw  there.  The  Duke  of  Doria's 
palace  has  the  best  outside  of  any  in  Genoa,  as  that  of  Durazzo  is 
the  best  furnished  within.     There  is  one  room  in  the  first,  that  is 

1  The  lover  of  fine  descriptions  should  read  Arnold's  description  of  Ge« 
aoa  in  the  fourth  lect.  of  his  Lect.  on  Modern  History. — G. 
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hang  with  tapestry,  in  which  are  wrought  the  figures  of  the  great 
persons  that  the  family  has  produced ;    as  perhaps  there  is  no 
house  in  Europe,  that  can  shew  a  longer  line  of  heroes,  that  have 
still  acted  for  the  good  of  their  country.     Andrew  Doria  has  a 
statue  erected  to  him  at  the  entrance  of  the  Doge's  palace,  with 
the  glorious  title  of  Deliverer  of  the  Common- wealth ;  and  one  of 
his  family  another,  that  calls  him  its  Preserver.     In  the  Doge's 
palace,  are  the  rooms,  where  the  great  and  little  council,  with  the 
two  colleges,  held  their  assemblies ;  but  as  the  state  of  Genoa  is 
very  poor,  though  several  of  its  members  are  extremely  rich,  so 
one  may  observe  infinitely  more  splendor  and  magnificence  in  par- 
ticular persons'  houses,  than  in  those  that  belong  to  the  public. 
But  we  find  in  most  of  the  states  of  Europe,  that  the  people  show 
the  greatest  marks  of  poverty, '  where  the  governors  live  in  the 
greatest  magnificence.     The  churches  are  very  fine,  particularly 
that  of  the  Annunciation,  which  looks  wonderfully  beautiful  on 
the  inside,  all  but  one  corner  of  it  being  covered  with  statues, 
gilding,  and  paint.     A  man  would  expect, -in  so  very  ancient  a 
town  of  Italy,  to  find  some  considerable  antiquities ;  but  all  they 
have  to  show  of  this  nature  is  an  old  rostrum  of  a  Roman  ship,  * 
that  stands  over  the  door  of  their  arsenal.     It  is  not  above  a  foot 
long,  and  perhaps  would  never  have  been  thought  the  beak  of  a 
ship,  had  not  it  been  found  in  so  probable  a  place  as  the  haven. 
It  is  all  of  iron,  fashioned  at  the  end  like  a  boar's  head ;  as  I 
have  seen  it  represented  on  medals,  and  on  the  columna  rostrata 
in  Rome.     I  saw  at  Genoa  Signior  Micconi's  famous  collection 
of  shells,  which,  as  Father  Buonani  the  jesuite  has  since  told 
me,  is  one  of  the  best  in  Italy.     I  know  nothing  more  remarka 

i  Privates  illis  census  erat  brevis 
Commune  magnum.  Hon.  Carm.  Lib.  11,  carm.  xv. — G. 

*  This  rostrum  is  still  shown  in  the  land  arsenal,  and  is  supposed  by 
'Mime  to  have  belonged  to  a  Carthaginian  ship.    Both  suppositions  are  equal- 
ly conjectural,  but  it  is  doubtless  a  genuine  fragment  of  antiquity. — G. 
VOL.  II. — / 
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We,  in  the  government  of  Genoa,  than  the  bank  of  St.  George, 
made  up  of  such  branches  of  the  revenues,  as  have  been  set  apart, 
and  appropriated  to  the  discharging  of  several  sums,  that  have 
been  borrowed  from  private  persons,  during  the  exigencies  of  the 
common-wealth.  Whatever  inconveniences  the  state  has  laboured 
under,  they  have  never  entertained  a  thought  of  violating  the 
public  credit,  or  of  alienating  any  part  of  these  revenues  to  other 
uses,  than  to  what  they  have  been  thus  assigned.  The  adminis- 
tration of  this  bank  is  for  life,  and  partly  in  the  hands  of  the  chief 
citizens,  which  gives  them  a  great  authority  in  the  state,  and  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  common  people.  This  bank  is  gener- 
ally thought  the  greatest  load  on  the  Genoese,  and  the  managers 
of  it  have  been  represented  as  a  second  kind  of  senate,  that  break 
the  uniformity  of  government,  and  destroy,  in  some  measure,  the 
fundamental  constitution  of  the  state.  It  is  however  very  cer- 
tain, that  the  people  reap  no  small  advantages  from  it,  as  it  dis- 
tributes the  power  among  more  particular  members  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  gives  the  commons  a  figure :  so  that  it  is  no  small  check 
upon  the  aristocracy,  and  may  be  one  reason,  why  the  Genoese 

1  The  bank  of  St.  George  was  founded  in  1346,  while  the  republic  was 
engaged  in  a  troublesome  war  with  the  exiled  nobles,  who  had  fortified 
Monaco,  and  held  the  whole  territory  in  constant  alarm.    To  provide  the 
means  of  reducing  them,  the  government  borrowed  large  sums  of  the  mer- 
chants, pledging  the  revenues  of  the  state  as  security.     Upon  this  basis 
grew  up  a  mixed  institution,  between  a  bank  of  deposit,  and  a  trading 
company;  in  which  widows,  orphans,  and  charitable  institutions  placed 
their  money  with  implicit  confidence,  and  which  administered  through  a 
board  of  eight  directors,  the  colonies  of  CafFa,  the  ports  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  island  of  Corsica.     Spain  and  other  states  were  among  its  debtors. 
Its  income  was  over  ten  millions  of  French  livres.     When  Genoa  was  uni- 
ted to  the  French  Empire  the  bank  of  St.  George  was  abolished,  and  its 
obligations,  amounting  to  3,400,000  Genoese  livres,  assumed  by  France. 
It  was  restored  again  in  1815,  when  Genoa  was  transferred  to  Sardinia  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  prompt  imitator  of  every  precedent  for  treat 
ing  men  and  states  like  make-weights  in  the  distribution  of  territory.   G. 
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senate  carries  it  with  greater  moderation  towards  their  subjects 
than  the  Venetian. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  republic  of  Genoa,  if  she  had 
followed  the  example  of  her  sister  of  Venice,  in  not  permitting 
her  nobles  to  make  any  purchase  of  lands  or  houses  in  the  domin- 
ions of  a  foreign  prince.     For  at  present  the  greatest  among  the 
Genoese,  are  in  part  subjects  to  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  by  reason 
of  their  estates  that  lie  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     The  Spaniards 
tax  them  very  high  upon  occasion,  and  are  so  sensible  of  the  ad- 
vantage this  gives  them  over  the  republic,  that  they  will  not  suf- 
fer a  Neapolitan  to  buy  the  lands  of  a  Genoese,  who  must  find  a 
purchaser  among  his  own  countrymen,  if  he  has  a  mind  to  selL 
For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  great  sums  of  money 
which  the  Spaniard  owes  the  Genoese,  they  are  under  the  neces- 
sity, at  present,  of  being  in  the  interest  of  the  French,  and  would 
probably  ccntinue  so,  though  all  the  other  states  of  Italy  entered 
into  a  league  against  them.     Genoa  is  not  yet  secure  from  a  bom 
bardment,  though  it  is  not  so  exposed  as  formerly  ;  for,  since  the 
insult  of  the  French,  they  have  built  a  mole,  with  some  little 
ports,  and  have  provided  themselves  with  long  guns  and  mortars. 
It  is  easy  for  those  that  are  strong  at  sea  to  bring  them  to  what 
terms  they  please,1  for  having  but  very  little  arable  land,  they 
are  forced  to  fetch  all  their  corn  from  Naples,  Sicily,  and  other 
foreign  countries;  except  what  comes 'to  them  from  Lombardy 
which  probably  goes  another  way,  whilst  it  furnishes  two  great  ar- 
mies with  provisions.     Their  fleet  that  formerly  gained  so  many 
victories  over  the  Saracens,  Pisans,  Venetians,  Turks  and  Span- 
iards, that  made  them  masters  of  Crete,  Sardinia,  Majorca,  Minor- 

'The  siege  of  Genoa  in  1799,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  modem 
history — Arnold  makes  it,  in  his  fourth  lecture,  the  occasion  of  some  very 
important  remarks  concerning  the  laws  of  war,  and  Botta  has  described  it 
with  all  that  graphic  power  for  which  Italian  historians  are  so  much  dfo 
tinguished,  in  the  19th  book  of  his  history  of  Italy. — G. 
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oa,  Negrepont,  Lesbos,  Malta,  that  settled  them  in  Soio,  Smyrna, 
Achaia,  Theodosia,  and  several  towns  on  the  eastern  confines  of 
Europe,  is  now  reduced  to  six  gallies.  When  they  had  made  an 
addition  of  but  four  new  ones,  the  king  of  France  sent  his  orders 
to  suppress  them,  telling  the  republic  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
knew  very  well  how  many  they  had  occasion  for.  This  little  fleet 
serves  only  to  fetch  them  wine  and  corn,  and  to  give  their  ladies 
an  airing  in  the  summer-season.  The  republic  of  Genoa  has  a 
crown  and  sceptre  for  its  Doge,  by  reason  of  their  conquest  of 
Corsica,  where  there  was  formerly  a  Saracen  king.  This  indeed 
gives  their  ambassadors  a  more  honourable  reception  at  some 
courts,  but,  at  the  same  time,  may  teach  their  people  to  have  a 
mean  notion  of  their  own  form  of  government,  and  is  a  tacit  ac- 
knowledgment that  monarchy  is  the  more  honourable.  The  old 
Romans,  on  the  contrary,  made  use  of  a  very  barbarous  kind  of 
politics  to  inspire  their  people  with  a  contempt  of  kings,  whom 
they  treated  with  infamy,  and  dragged  at  the  wheels  of  their  tri- 
umphal chariots. 

PAVIA,  MILAN,  &c. 

From  Genoa  we  took  chaise  for  Milan,  and  by  the  way  stopped 
at  Pavia,  that  was  once  the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom,  but  is  at 
present  a  poor  town.  We  here  saw  the  convent  of  Austin  monks, 
who  about  three  years  ago  pretended  to  have  found  out  the  body 
of  the  saint,  that  gives  the  name  to  their  order. l     King  Luit- 

1  The  church  of  St  Pietro  in  Ccelo  Aureo,  which  has  since  been  de- 
stroyed Addison  says  nothing  of  the  monument  of  St  Augustine,  classed 
by  Cicognara  among  the  '  most  magnificent  works'  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  which  was  removed  to  the  cathedral  after  the  destruction  of  the 
church ;  and  what  is  more  strange,  while  he  finds  time  to  copy  the  long 
inscription  from  the  monument  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  he  forgets,  all  scholar 
as  he  is,  that  the  same  edifice  holds  the  ashes  of  Boethius. 

We  cannot  V  ?lp  regretting  that  he  did  not  follow  up  this  subject  of 
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prand,  whose  ashes  are  in  the  same  church,  brought  hither  tho 
corpse,  and  was  very  industrious  to  conceal  it,  lest  it  might  he 
abused  by  the  barbarous  nations,  which  at  that  time  ravaged  Ita- 
ly. One  would  therefore  rather  wonder  that  it  has  not  been  found 
out  much  earlier,  than  that  it  is  discovered  at  last.  The  fathers 
however  do  not  yet  find  their  account  in  the  discovery  they  have 
made;  for  there  are  canons  regular,  who  have  half  the  same 
church  in  their  hands,  that  will  by  no  means  allow  it  to  be  the 
body  of  the  saint,  nor  is  it  yet  recognized  by  the  Pope.  The 
monks  say  for  themselves,  that  the  very  name  was  written  on  the 
urn  where  the  ashes  lay,  and  that  in  an  old  record  of  the  convent, 
they  are  said  to  have  been  interred  between  the  very  wall  and  the 

relics,  which  would  have  afforded  such  a  fine  occasion  for  the  display  of 
bis  peculiar  wit.  Early  in  the  same  century,  a  great  number  of  bones  of 
martyrs  had  been  discovered  in  Sardinia,  and  a  learned  historian  of  Pia- 
cenza  boasts  that  between  1643  and  1646,  his  native  city  had  been  enriched 
by  not  one  alone,  but  twenty  of  those  holy  bodies — venuti  per  nostra  buona 
ventura  quasi  in  un  medesimo  tempo,  a  protegger  ancK  e«*t  questa  citta 
(Campi  Stor.  EccL  di  Piacenza  Tom.  1,  Lib.  vi.  anno  '725)— A  zeal  which 
reminds  us  of  Theodoric  of  Metz,  who  in  the  ninth  century,  as  the  old 
chronicle  tells,  corpora  et  pignora  multa  sanctorum  de  diversis  Italics  loci* 
quocumque  modo  potuit  collegit  This  discovery  of  the  Augustinians  gave 
rise  to  long  and  bitter  discussions  which  continued  many  years  after  Addi- 
son's death.  A  large  collection  of  them  was  published  in  Venice,  in  1729. 
Fontanini  was  among  the  advocates  of  the  authenticity  of  the  body — and 
M ura tori  found  time  in  the  midst  of  his  innumerable  researches,  to  write  an 
essay  in  1*728,  with  the  title,  Motivi  dicredere  tuttavia  ascoso  e  non  iscoperto  in 
PavianelV  Anno  M.DCXCV.  U  sacro  corpo  di  Santo  Agustino  Dottore  della 
chietta.  The  learned  names  of  Baronius,  Tillemont,  and  Montfaucon  are 
found  on  the  same  side  with  Muratori.  Historians  acknowledge,  I  believe, 
that  when  the  African  Bishops  took  refuge  in  Sardinia  (500,  a.d.)  they 
carried  the  bones  of  St  Augustine  with  them.  It  is  said,  too,  that  in  721 
Luitprand  transported  them  to  Pavia:  which  by  no  means  seems  improb- 
able, when  we  recall  the  account  which  is  given  by  Anastasius,  of  Astolphus, 
one  of  Luitprand's  successors — multa  corpora  sanctorum,  effodiens  eorum 
cimiteria,  ad  magnum  animce  sues  detrimentum  abstulit.  The  rest  is  still 
matter  of  grave  dispute,  and  the  worthy  fathers  never  reaped  the  full 
toward  of  what  Gibbon  sarcastically  calls,  their  useful  discovery. — G. 
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altar  where  they  were  taken  up.  They  have  already  tco,  as  the- 
monks  told  us,  begun  to  justify  themselves  by  miracles.  At  the 
corner  of  one  of  the  cloisters  of  this  convent  are  buried  the  duke 
of  Suffolk,  and  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  who  were  both  killed  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Pavia.  Their  monument  was  erected  to  them 
by  one  Charles  Parker,  an  ecclesiastic,  as  I  learned  from  the  in- 
scription, which  I  cannot  omit  transcribing,  since  I  have  not  seen 
it  printed. 

Capto  a  Milite  Cresareo  Francisco  I.  Gallorum  Rege  in  agro  Papiensi 
Anno  1525.  23.  Feb.  inter  alios  proceres,  qui  ex  suis  in  prselio  occisi  sunt, 
oecubuerunt  duo  illustrissimi  principes,  Franciscus  Dux  Lotharingite,  et 
Richardus  de  la  Poole  Anglus  Dux  Suffolcite  a  Rege  Tyranno  Hen.  VIIT. 
pulsus  regno.  Quorum  corpora  hoc  in  coenobio  et  ambitu  per  annos  57, 
sine  honore-  tumulata  sunt.  Tandem  Carolus  Parker  a  Morley,  Richardi 
proximus  consanguineus,  Regno  Angliae  a  Regina  Elizabetha  ob  Catholi- 
cam  fidem  ejectus,  beneficentia  tomen  Philippi  Regis  Cath.  Hispaniarum 
Monarch©  lnvictissimi  in  Statu  Mediolanen«i  sustentatus,  hoc  qualecunque 
monumentum,  pro  re  rum  suarum  tenuitate,  charissimo  propinquo  et  illus 
trissimis  principibus  posuit  5.  Sept.  1582.  et  post  suum  exilium  23.  majora 
et  honorificentiora  commendans  Lotharingicis.    Viator  precare  Quiet  em. 

This  pretended  duke  of  Suffolk  was  Sir  Richard  de  la  Poole, 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Henry 
the  eighth.  In  his  banishment  he  took  upon  him  the  title  of  duke 
of  Suffolk,  which  had  been  sunk  in  the  family  ever  since  the  at- 
tainder of  the  great  duke  of  Suffolk  under  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
sixth.  He  fought  very  bravely  in  the.  battle  of  Pavia,  and  was 
magnificently  interred  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who,  though  an 
enemy,  assisted  at  his  funeral  in  mourning. 

Parker  himself  is  buried  in  the  same  place  with  the  following 
inscription : 

D.  O.  M. 

Carolo  Parch ero  a  Morley  Anglo  ex  illustrissima'  clarissiraa  stirpe.  Qui 
Episcopus  Des,  ob  fidem  Catholicam  actus  in  Exilium  An.  xxx.*.  peregrina- 
tus  ab  Invictiss.  Phil.  Rege  Hispan.  honestissinr.'s  pietatis  et  constant  i» 
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pnemiis  ornatus  m oritur  Anno  a  partn  Virginia,  M.  D.  C.  xl  Men.  Sep* 
tembris. 

In  Pavia  is  an  university  of  seven  colleges,  one  of  them  called 
the  college  of  Borromee,  very  large,  and  neatly  built.  There  is 
also  a  statue  in  brass  of  Marcus  Antoninus  on  horseback,  which 
the  people  of  the  place  call  Charles  the  fifth,  and  some  learned 
men  Oonstantine  the  Great.1 

Pavia  is  the  Ticinum  of  the  ancients,  which  took  its  name  from 
the  river  Ticinus  which  runs  by  it,  and  is  now  called  the  Tesin. 
This  river  falls  into  the  Po,  and  is  excessively  rapid.  The  bishop 
of  Salisbury  says,  that  he  ran  down  with  the  stream  thirty  miles 
in  an  hour,  by  the  help  of  but  one  rower.  I  do  not  know  there- 
fore why  Silius  Italicus  has  represented  it  as  so  very  gentle  and 
still  a  river,  in  the  beautiful  description  he  has  given  us  of  it. 

Caeruleas  Ticinus  aqua3  et  stage  a  vadoso 

Perspicuus  servat,  turbari  nescia,  fundo, 

Ac  nitidum  viridi  lente  trahit  auine  liquorem ; 

Vix  credas  labi,  ripis  tam  mitis  opaeis 

Argutos  inter  (volocrum  certamina)  cant  us 

Bomntforam  ducit  lucenti  gurgite  lympham.        Lib.  4. 

Smooth  and  untroubled  the  Ticinus  flows, 
And  through  the  crystal  stream  the  shining  bottom  shows: 
•Scarce  can  the  sight  discover  if  it  moves; 
So  wond'rous  slow  amidst  the  shady  groves, 
And  tuneful  birds  that  warble  on  its  sides, 
Within  its  gloomy  banks  the  limpid  liquor  glides. 

A  poet  of  another  nation  would  not  have  dwelt  so  long  upon 

*  This  is  another  curious  subject,  which  Addison  might  have  made  a 
good  deal  of,  particularly  if  he  had  read  the  story  in  the  old  notitia  urbis  : 
where,  among  other  things,  we  are  told  that  the  statue  ot  Marcus  Aureliua 
is  not  Constantine,  but  a  strange  man,  who,  for  liberating  Rome  from  a 
dangerous  siege,  by  seizing,  with  the  guidance  of  an  owl,  the  king  of 
the  besieging  army,  was  rewarded,  at  his  own  request,  with  thirty  thou 
sand  sesterces  and  a  bronze  horse,  which  he  immediately  mounted,  and 
sits  there  to  this  day,  with  his  arm  stretched  out  just  as  when  he  seized 
the  king,  and  the  owl  perched  between  the  horse's  ears. — G. 
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the  clearness  and  transparency  of  the  stream,1  but  in  Italy  one 
seldom  sees  a  river  that  is  extremely  bright  and  limpid,  most  of 
them  falling  down  from  the  mountains  that  make*  their  waters 
very  troubled  and  muddy,  whereas  the  Tesin  is  only  an  outlet  of 
that  vast  lake  which  the  Italians  now  call  the  Lago  Maggiore. 

I  saw  between  Pavia  and  Milan  the  convent  of  Carthusians 
which  is  very  spacious  and  beautiful.     Their  church  is  extremely 
fine,  and  curiously  adorned,  but  of  a  Gothic  structure. 

I  could  not  stay  long  in  Milan  without  going  to  see  the  great 
church  that  I  had  heard  so  much  of,  but  was  never  more  deceived 
in  my  expectation  than  at  my  first  entering  :  for  the  front,  which 
was  all  I  had  seen  of  the  outside,  is  not  half  finished,8  and  the 
inside  is  so  smutted  with  dust,  and  the  smoke  of  lamps,  that 
neither  the  marble,  nor  the  silver,  nor  brass- works,  show  them- 
selves to  an  advantage.  This  vast  Gothic  pile  of  building  is  all 
of  marble,  except  the  roof,  which  would  have  been  of  the  same 
matter  with  the  rest,  had  not  its  weight  rendered  it  improper  for 
that  part  of  the  building.  But  for  the  reason  I  have  just  now 
mentioned,  the  outside  of  the  church  looks  much  whiter  and 
fresher  than  the  inside ;  for  where  the  marble  is  so  often  washed 
with  rains,  it  preserves  itself  more  beautiful  and  unsullied,  than 
in  those  parts  that  are  not  at  all  exposed  to  the  weather.     That 

1  A  beautiful  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  study  of  the 
physical  aspect  of  a  country  may  be  applied  to  the  interpretation  ofj 
poetry. — G. 

9  Since  Addison's  time  the  front  has  been  made  Gothic,  the  central 
tower  and  spire  completed,  and  the  work  continued  at  intervals,  down  to 
our  own  days.  But  it  is  still  far  from  being  finished.  During  the  reign 
of  Napoleon,  three  millions  and  a  half  of  francs,  raised  from  the  sale  of  the 
lands  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  property  of  the  suppressed  convents,  were 
spent  upon  it. — G. 

a  Mountains  that  make.  A  mountain  does  not  make  a  river  troubled  and 
muddy,  but  the  fall  of  its  waters  from  the  mountain.  He  might  have  said, 
"Most  of  them  falling  down  from  the  mountains,  and,  of  course,  honing 
their  waters  very  troubled  and  muddv." 
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side  of  the  church,  indeed,  which  faces  the  Tramontane  wind,  is 
much  more  unsightly  than  the  rest,  by  reason  of  the  dust  and 
smoke  that  are  driven  against  it.  This  profusion  of  marble, 
though  astonishing  to  strangers,  is  not  very  wonderful  in  a  coun- 
try that  has  so  many  veins  of  it  within  its  bowels.  But  though 
the  stones  are  cheap,  the  working  of  them  is  very  expensive.  It 
is  generally  said  there  are  eleven  thousand  statutes  about  the 
church,  but  they  reckon  into  the  account  every  particular  figure 
in  the  history  pieces,  and  several  little  images  which  make  up  the 
equipage  of  those  that  are  larger.1  There  are,  indeed,  a  great 
multitude  of  such  as  are  bigger  than  the  life :  I  reckoned  above 
two  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  outside  of  the  church,  though  I 
only  told  three  sides  of  it ;  and*  these  are  not  half  so  thick  set  as 
they  intend  them.  The  statues  are  all  of  marble,  and  generally 
well  cut ;  but  the  most  valuable  one  they  have  is  a  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, new-flead,  with  his  skin  hanging  over  his  shoulders :  it  is 
esteemed  worth  its  weight  in  gold :  they  have  inscribed  this 
verse  on  the  pedestal,  to  shew  the  value  they  have  for  the  work- 
man. 

Non  me  Praxiteles  sed  Marcus  finxit  Agrati, 

Lest  at  the  sculptor  doubtfully  you  guess 
'Tis  Marc  Agrati,  not  Praxiteles. 

There  is  just  before  the  entrance  of  the  choii ,  a  little  subter 
raneous  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Charles  Borromee,  where  I  saw 
his  body,  in  episcopal  robes,  lying  upon  the  altar  in  a  shrine  of 
rock-crystal.2     His  chapel  is  adorned  with  abundance  of  silver 
work :  he  was  but  two  and  twenty  years  old  when  he  was  chosen 

'There  are  3000  in  all,  besides  the  basso-i  elievos,  and  will  be  4500. — G. 

•It  has  been  supposed  that  this  crystal  might  be  glass.  The  body  is 
*»mch  decayed,  the  sunken  and  shrivelled  face  looking  out  from  amidst  th* 
rich  robes  and  ornaments,  with  a  frightful  condemnation  of  all  this  mock- 
ery.— (t. 

vol.  ii. — 7* 
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archbishop  of  Milan,  and  forty-six  at  his  death ;  but  made  so 
good  use  of  so  short  a  time,  by  his  works  of  charity  and  munifi- 
cence, that  his  countrymen  bless  his  memory,  which  is  still  fresh 
among  them.     He  was  canonized  about  a  hundred  years  ago  ; 
and,  indeed,  if  this  honour  were  due  to  any  man,  I  think  such 
public-spirited  virtues  may  lay  a  juster  claim  to  it,  than  a  sour 
retreat  from  mankind,  a  fiery  zeal  against  Heterodoxies,  a  set  of 
chimerical  visions,  or  of  whimsical  penances,  which  are  generally 
the  qualifications  of  Roman  saints.    Miracles,  indeed,  are  required 
of  all  who  aspire  to  this  dignity,  because  they  say  an  hypocrite 
may  imitate  a  saint  in  all  other  particulars,  and  these  they  attri- 
bute in  a  great  number  to  him  I  am  speaking  of.     His  merit,  and 
the  importunity  of  his  countrymen,  procured  his  canonization 
before  the  ordinary  time;  for  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Roman 
church  not  to  allow  this  honour,  ordinarily,  'till  ,  fifty  years  after 
the  death  of  the  person,  who  is  candidate  for  it ;  in  which  time  it 
may  be  supposed  that  all  his  contemporaries  will  be  worn  out, 
who  could    contradict  a  pretended  miracle,  or  remember  any 
infirmity  of  the  saint.     One  would  wonder  that  Roman  Catholics, 
who  are  for  this  kind  of  worship,  do  not  generally  address  them- 
selves to  the   holy  apostles,  who  have  a  more  unquestionable 
right  to  the  title  of  saints  than  those  of  a  modern  date,8  but 
these  are  at  present  quite  out  of  fashion  in  Italy,  where  there  is 
scarce  a  great  town,  which  does  not  pay  its  devotions,  in  a  more 
particular  manner,  to  some  one  of  their  own  making.     This  ren- 
ders it  very  suspicious,  that  the  interests  of  particular  families, 

'      l  Fifty  for  beatification,  and  a  hundred  for  canonization — the  beato  not 
enjoying  the  full  privileges  of  saintship. — G. 

9  Addison  apparently  had  not  read  Boccacio,  who,  though  he  ridicules, 
in  the  story  of  the  old  usurer,  the  abundance  of  the  Roman  catalogue, 
still  finds  an  eloquent  apology  for  the  invocation  of  saints  in  the  sympathy 
which  we  may  naturally  ask  from  those  who  had  once  to  struggle  witL 
the  same  temptations  that  beset  us. — G. 
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religious  orders,  convents,  or  churches,  have  too  great  a  sway  in 
their  canonizations.  When  I  was  at  Milan  I  saw  a  book  newly 
published,  that  was  dedicated  to  the  present  head  of  the  Borro- 
mean  family,  and  entitled  l  A  Discourse  on  the  Humility  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  St.  Charles  Barromee.' 

The  great  church  of  Milan  has  two  noble  pulpits  of  brass, 
each  of  them  running  round  a  large  pillar  like  a  gallery,  and 
supported  by  huge  figures  of  the  same  metal.  The  history  of 
our  Saviour,  or  rather  of  the  blessed  virgin,  (for  it  begins  with 
her  birth,  and  ends  with  her  coronation  in  heaven,  that  of  our 
Saviour  coming  in  by  way  of  episode)  is  finely  cut  in  marble  by 
Andrew  Biffy.  This  church  is  very  rich  in  relics,  which  run  up 
as  high  as  Daniel,  Jonas,  and  Abraham.  Among  the  rest  they 
show  a  fragment  of  our  countryman  Becket,  as,  indeed,  there  are 
very  few  treasuries  of  relics  in  Italy  that  have  not  a  tooth  or  a 
bone  of  this  saint.  It  would  be  endless  to  count  up  the  riches 
of  silver,  gold,  and  precious  stones,  that  are  amass'd  together  in 
this  and  several  other  churches  of  Milan.  I  was  told,  that  in 
Milan  there  are  sixty  convents  of  women,  eighty  of  men,  and  two 
hundred  churches.  At  the  Celestines  is  a  picture  in  fresco  of 
the  marriage  of  Cana,  very  much  esteemed;  but  the  painter, 
whether  designedly  or  not,  has  put  six  fingers  to  the  hand  of  one 
of  the  figures  :  they  show  the  gates  of  a  church  that  St.  Ambrose 
shut  against  the  emperor  Theodosius,  as  thinking  him  unfit  to 
assist  at  divine  service,  'till  he  had  done  some  extraordinary 
penance  for  his  barbarous  massacreing  the  inhabitants  of  Thessa- 
lonica.1  That  emperor  was,  however,  so  far  from  being  displeased 
with  the  behaviour  of  the  saint,  that  at  his  death  he  committed  to 

him  the  education  of  his  children.     Several  have  picked  splinters 

.         ■# 

'This  remarkable  scene  is  finely  described  by  Gibbon,  though  not 
without  a  certain  mixture  of  that  covert  satire  with  which  ho  always 
speaks  of  religion.  How  little  did  Pascal  think  for  what  a  purpose  his 
inimitable  letters  might  one  day  be  used. — G. 
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of  wood  out  of  the  gates  for  relics.  There  is  a  little  chapel 
lately  re-edified,  where  the  same  saint  baptized  St.  Austin.  An 
inscription  upon  the  wall  of  it  says,  that  it  was  in  this  chapel  and 
on  this  occasion,  that  he  first  sung  his  Te  Deumy  and  that  his 
great  convert  answered  him  verse  by  verse.  In  one  of  the 
churches  I  saw  a  pulpit  and  confessional,  very  finely  inlaid  with 
lapis-lazuli,  and  several  kinds  of  marble,  by  a  father  of  the  con- 
vent. It  is  very  lucky  for  a  religious,  who  has  so  much  time  on 
his  hands,  to  be  able  to  amuse  himself  with  works  of  this  nature ; 
and  one  often  finds  particular  members  of  convents,  who  have 
excellent  mechanical  geniuses,  and  divert  themselves,  at  leisure 
hours,  with  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  gardening,  and 
several  kinds  of  handicrafts.  Since  I  have  mentioned  confes- 
sionals, I  shall  -set  down  here  some  inscriptions  that  I  have  seen 
over  them  in  Roman-catholic  countries,  which  are  all  texts  of 
scripture,  and  regard  either  the  penitent  or  the  father.  Abi. 
Ostende  Te  ad  Sacerdotem — Ne  taceat  pupilla  ocu/i  tui — Ibo 
ad  patrem  meum  et  dicamf  Pater  peccavi — SohUa  erunt  in 
Ccelis — Redi  Anima  mea  in  Requiem  tuam — Vade,  et  ne 
deinceps  peeca — Qui  vos  audit,  me  audit — VenUe  ad  me 
omnes  qui  fatigati  estis  et  onerati — Corripict  me  Justus  in 
misericordia —  Vide  si  via  iniquitatis  in  me  est,  et  deduc  me 
in  via  aterna — JJt  audiret  gemitus  compeditorum.  I  saw 
the  Ambrosian  library,  where,  to  show  the  Italian  genius, '  they 

1  The  expression  is  equivocal.  Pictures  and  statues  are  the  natural 
ornaments  of  a  library,  and  no  real  scholar  ever  complained  of  having  a 
fresco  or  a  fine  figure  to  rest  his  eyes  upon  in  the  intervals  of  labor.  Had 
Addison  remained  long  enough  in  Italy,  he  would  have  seen  how  essential 
art  is  to  the  free  play  of  the  Italian  mind.  This  notice  of  the  Ambrosian 
is  very  hasty  for  so  important  an  institution,  the  earliest  public  library  in 
Europe,  rich  in  manuscripts  and  printed* works,  containing  the  pilimpsest 
from  which  Mai  drew  the  Republic  of  Cicero,  that  curious  record  of  Pe- 
trarch's industry,  the  manuscript  of  Virgil,  original  drawings  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  the  cartoon  of  the  school  of  Athens,  with  other  treasures  of 
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have  spent  more  money  on  pictures  than  on  books.  Among  the 
heads  of  several  learned  men  I  met  with  no  Englishman,  except 
Bishop  Fisher,  whom  Henry  the  eighth  put  to  death  for  not 
owning  his  supremacy.  Books  are,  indeed,  the  least  part  of  the 
furniture  that  one  ordinarily  goes  to  see  in  an  Italian  library, 
which  they  generally  set  off  with  pictures,  statues,  and  other 
ornaments,  where  they  can  afford  them,  after  the  example  of  the 
old  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Plena  omnia  gypso 

Chrysippi  invenias :  nam  perfectissiinus  hornm 

Si  quia  Aristotelem  similem  vel  Pittacon  emit, 

Et  jubet  archety  pos  pluteum  servare  Cleanthas.       Juv.  Sat.  2. 

Chrysippus*  statue  decks  thy  library. 

Who  makes  his  study  finest  is  most  read ; 

The  dolt,  that  with  an  Aristotle's  head 

Carv'd  to  the  life,  has  once  adorn'd  his  shelf, 

Strait  sets  up  for  a  Stagy  rite  himself.  Tate. 

In  an  apartment  behind  the  library  are  several  rarities  often 
described  by  travellers,  as  Brugeal's  elements,  a  head  of  Titian 
by  his  own  hand,  a  manuscript  in  Latin  of  Josephus,  which  the 
bishop  of  Salisbury  says  was  written  about  the  age  of  Theodo- 
sius,  and  another  of  Leonardus  Vincius,  which  King  James  the 
first  could  not  procure,  though  he  proffered  for  it  three  thousand 
Spanish  pistoles.  It  consists  of  designings  in  mechanism  and 
engineering:  I  was  shown  in  it  a  sketch  of  bombs  and  mortars, 
as  they  are  now  used.  Canon  Settala's  cabinet  is  always  shown 
to  a  stranger  among  the  curiosities  of  Milan,  which  I  shall  not  be 
particular  upon,  the  printed  account  of  it  being  common  enough. 

art  and  literature.  The  Josephus  which  he  mentions  is  on  papyrus :  the 
manuscripts  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  formed  twelve  volumes.  During  the 
reign  of  Napoleon  they  were  carried  to  Paris,  where  eleven  6.  ill  remain  in 
the  library  of  the  Institute ;  one  only  having  been  returned  to  the  Am 
broeian.  A  few  months  earlier  Addison  would  have  found  Muiator* 
among  the  librarians,  laying  the  foundation  of  his  great  collection.— G. 
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Among  its  natural  curiosities  I  took  particular  notice  of  a  piece 
of  crystal,  that  enclosed  a  couple  of  drops,  which  looked  like 
water  when  they  were  shaken,  though,  perhaps,  they  are  nothing 
but  bubbles  of  air.  It  is  such  a  rarity  as  this  that  I  saw  at 
Vendome  in  France,  which  they  there  pretend  is  a  tear  that  our 
Saviour  shed  over  Lazarus,  and  was  gathered  up  by  an  angel, 
who  put  it  in  a  little  crystal  yial,  and  made  a  present  of  it  to 
Mary  Magdalene.  The  famous  Pere  Mabillon  is  now  engaged 
in  the  vindication  of  this  tear,  which  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vendome,  would  have  suppressed,  as  a  false 
and  ridiculous  relic,  in  a  book  that  he  has  dedicated  to  his  dio- 
cesan, the  bishop  of  Blois.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  a  Benedictin 
convent,1  which  raises  a  considerable  revenue  out  of  the  devotion 
that  is  paid  to  it,  and  has  now  retained  the  most  learned  father 
of  their  order  to  write  in  its  defence. 

It  was  such  a  curiosity  as  this  I  have  mentioned,  that  Clau 
dian  has  celebrated  in  about  half  a  score  epigrams.  , 

Solibus  indomitum  glacies  Alpina  rigorem 

Sumebat,  nimio  jam  preciosa  gelu. 
Nee  potuit  toto  mentiri  corpore  gemmam, 

Sed  medio  mansit  proditor  orbe  latex : 
Auctus  honor ;  liquidi  crescunt  miracula  saxi, 

Et  conservataa  plus  meruistis  aquae. 

Deep  in  the  snowy  Alps  a  lump  of  ice 
By  frosts  was  harden'd  to  a  mighty  price  ; 
Proof  to  the  sun,  it  now  securely  lies, 
And  the  warm  dog-star's  hottest  rage  defies: 
Yet  still  unripen'd  in  the  dewy  mines, 
Within  the  ball  a  trembling  water  shines, 
That  through  the  crystal  darts  its  spurious  rays, 
And  the  proud  stone's  original  betrays ; 

1  Literatiro  unquestionably  owes  much  to  the  Benedictines:  but  one 
is  almost  tempted  to  forget  the  obligation,  when  we  think  they  coul^ 
employ  the  learning  of  such  a  man  as  Mabillon  upon  a  thing  so  ridiculous 
in  itself,  and  so  useless  even  if  it  had  been  true.— G. 


«**. 
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But  common  drops,  when  thus  with  crystal  mixt, 
Are  valued  more,  than  if  in  rubies  fixt. 

As  I  walked  through  one  of  the  streets  of  Milan,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  read  the  following  inscription,  cencerning  a  barber  that 
bad  conspired  with  the  commissary  of  health  and  others  to  poison 
his  fellow-citizens.  There  is  a  void  space  where  his  house  stood, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  pillar,  superscribed  Colonna  Infame.1 
The  story  is  told  in  handsome  Latin,  which  I  shall  set  down,  as 
having  never  seen  it  transcribed. 

Hie,  ubi  hflec  Area  patens  est, 

Surgebat  olim  Tonstrina 

Jo'  Jacobi  Morse  : 
Qui  facta  cum  Gulielmo  Platea  pubL  Sanit  Commissario 

Et  cum  aliis  Conspiratione, 

Dum  pestis  atrox  see vi  ret, 

Lethiferis  nnguentis  hue  et  illuc  aapersis 

Plures  ad  diram  mortem  compulit. 
Hos  igitur  ambos,  hostes  patriae  judicatoa, 

Excelso  in  Plaustro 
Candenti  prius  vellicatos  forcipe 

Et  dextera  mulctatos  raano 
Rota  infringi 
Roteque  intextos  post  horas  sex  jugulari, 

Comburi  deinde, 
Ac,  ne  quid  tarn  Scelestorum  hominum  reliqui  sit, 
Publicatis  bonis 

1  From  the  manner  in  which  Addison  speaks  of  this,  he  would  seem  to 
nave  believed  the  story,  which,  though  told  in  handsome  Latin,  is  none 
the  1*sb  a  striking  instance  of  popular  delusion.  During  the  plague  of 
1630,  there  was  a  general  persuasion  that  certain  persons  were  employed 
to  propagate  the  disease  by  means  of  ointments,  and  other  preparations. 
Mori  was  one  of  the  victims  of  this  error,  which  we  have  seen  revived 
during  the  cholera  in  our  own  times ;  so  natural  is  it  to  attribute  great 
calamities  to  human  corruption.  The  column  has  since  been  destroyed. 
Manzoni,  who  had  already  treated  the  subject  at  some  length  in  the  w  Pro- 
messi  Sposi,"  has  since  written  a  separate  work  upon  it,  under  the  title 
uj  "La  Colonna  Infame,"  a  painful  but  ir «tructiv«  record  of  human  weak- 
n«ww. — G 
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Cineres  in  flumen  projici 
Senatus  jussit : 
Cujus  rei  memoiia  seterna  ut  sit, 
Hanc  domura,  Sceleris  officinam. 

Solo  sequari, 
Ac  nunquam  in  posterum  refitfi, 
Et  erigi  Columnam, 
Quae  vocatur  Infamis, 
Idem  ordo  mandavit. 
Procul  bine  procul  ergo 

Boni  Cives, 
Ne  Yos  Infelix  Infame  solum 

Commaculet ! 
M.  B.  C.  xxx.  Kal.  Augusti. 
Prseside  Pub.  Sanitatis  M.  Antonio  Montio  Senatore  R.  Justitia>  Cap.  Ja 

Baptista  Vicecomit 

The  citadel  of  Milan l  is  thought  a  strong  fort  in  Italy,  and 
has  held  out  formerly  after  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of  the  duchy. 
The  governor  of  it  is  independent  on  the  governor  of  Milan ;  as 
the  Persians  used  to  make  the  rulers  of  provinces  and  fortresses 
of  different  conditions  and  interests,  to  prevent  conspiracies. 

At  two  miles  distance  from  Milan  there  stands  a  building, 
that  would  have  been  a  master-piece  in  its  kind,  had  the  archi- 
tect designed  it  for  an  artificial  echo.  We  discharged  a  pistol, 
and  had  the  sound  returned  upon  us  above  fifty-six  times,  though 
the  air  was  very  foggy.  The  first  repetitions  follow  one  another 
very  thick,  but  are  heard  more  distinctly  in  proportion  as  they 
decay.  There  are  two  parallel  walls  which  beat  the  sound  back 
on  each  other,  till  the  undulation  is  quite  worn  out,  like  the  sev- 
eral reverberations  of  the  same  image  from  two  opposite  looking- 
glasses.  Father  Kircher  has  taken  notice  of  this  particular  echo, 
as  Father  Bartolin  has  done  since  in  his  ingenious  discourse  on 
sounds.     The  state  of  Milan  is  like  a  vast  garden,  surrounded 

1  This  citadel  is  still  standing,  but  the  fortifications  were  destroyed  in 
1800  by  order  of  Napoleon  Part  of  the  space  is  now  covered  by  the  Area* 
and  Piazza  d'Armi.  G. 
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by  a  noble  mound-work  of  rocks  and  mountains :  indeed,  if  a  man 
considers  the  face  of  Italy  in  general,  one  would  think  that  na- 
ture had  laid  it  out  into  such  a  variety  of  states  and  governments 
as  one  finds  in  it1  For  as  the  Alps  at  one  end,  and  the  long 
range  of  Appenines,  that  passes  through  the  body  of  it,  branch 
out  on  all  sides  into  several  different  divisions ;  they  serve  as  so 
many  natural  boundaries  and  fortifications  to  the  little  territories 
that  lie  among  them.  Accordingly  we  find  the  whole  country 
cut  into  a  multitude  of  particular  kingdoms  and  common-wealths 
•  in  the  oldest  accounts  we  have  of  it ;  till  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans, like  a  torrent  that  overflows  its  banks,  bore  down  all  before 
it,  and  spread  itself  into  the  remotest  corners  of  the  nation.  But 
as  this  exorbitant  power  became  unable  to  support  itself,  we  find 
the  government  of  Italy  again  broken  into  such  a  variety  of  sub' 
divisions,  as  naturally  suits  with  its  situation. 

In  the  court  of  Milan,  as  in  several  others  in  Italy,  there  are 
many  who  fall  in  with  the  dress  and  carriage  of  the  French.* 
One  may,  however,  observe  a  kind  of  awkwardness  in  the  Italians, 
which  easily  discovers  the  airs  they  give  themselves  not  to  be 
natural.  It  is  indeed  very  strange  there  should  be  such  a  diver- 
sity of  manners,  where  there  is  so  small  a  difference  in  the  air 

1  Addison  seems  here  to  have  thrown  out  almost  unconsciously  a  line 
thought^  which  is  now  generally  accepted  by  the  modern  school  of  his- 
tory. It  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  XlVth  book  of  the  Esprit  deaLoix,  and 
has  been  fully  developed  by  Leo  in  the  1st  chapter  of  his  "  Geschichte  von 
Italien ;"  not  to  name  several  other  writers  by  whom  it  has  been  adopted, 
none  of  whom  perhaps  ever  read  Addison's  Italy.  The  origin  of  theories, 
like  the  origin  of  nations,  is  a  fertile  and  amusing  enquiry, — but  seldom 
leading  to  any  positive  conclusion.    . 

9  The  best  commentary  on  these  remarks  is  the  opening  sentence  of 
Sismondi's  introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Italian  republics  of  the  mid- 
dle ages — "L'une  des  plus  importantes  conclusions  que  Ton  puisse  tirer  de 
l'ctude  de  1'  histoire,  c'est  que  le  gouvernement  est  la  cause  la  plus  efficace 
du  caractere  des  poupl^s."  Th«  Milanese,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  ther 
id  the  hands  cf  the  Srfinitnlp  -  G 
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and  climate.  The  French  are  always  open,  familiar,  and  talka- 
tive *  the  Italians,  on  the  contrary,  are  stiff,  ceremonious,  and 
reserved.  In  France  every  one  aims  at  a  gaiety  and  sprightliness 
of  behaviour,  and  thinks  it  an  accomplishment  to  be  brisk  and 
lively :  the  Italians,  notwithstanding  their  natural  fieriness  of 
temper,  affect  always  to  appear  sober  and  sedate ;  insomuch  that 
one  sometimes  meets  young  men  walking  the  streets  with  spec- 
tacles on  their  noses,  that  they  may  be  thought  to  have  impaired 
their  sight  by  much  study,  and  seem  more  grave  and  judicious 
than  their  neighbours.  This  difference  of  manners  proceeds 
chiefly  from  difference  of  education :  in  France  it  is  usual  to 
bring  their  children  into  company,  and  to  cherish  in  them,  from 
their  infancy,  a  kind  of  forwardness  and  assurance':  besides,  that 
the  French  apply  themselves  more  universally  to  their  exercises 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  so  that  one  seldom  sees  a  young 
gentleman  in  France  that  does  not  fence,  dance,  and  ride,  in  some 
tolerable  perfection.  These  agitations  of  the  body  do  not  only 
give  them  a  free  and  easy  carriage,  but  have  a  kind  of  mechani- 
cal operation  on  the  mind,  by  keeping  the  animal  spirits  always 
awake  and  in  motion.  JUut  what  contributes  most  to  this  light 
airy  humour  of  the  French,  is  the  free  conversation  that  is  al- 
lowed them  with  their  women,  which  does  not  only  communicate 
to  them  a  certain  vivacity  of  temper,  but  makes  them  endeavour 
after  such  a  behaviour  as  is  most  taking  with  the  sex. 

The  Italians,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  excluded  from  making 
their  court  this  way,  are  for  recommending  themselves  to  those 
they  converse  with  by  their  gravity  and  wisdom.  In  Spain,  there- 
fore, where  there  are  fewer  liberties  of  this  nature  allowed,  there 
is  something  still  more  serious  and  composed  in  the  manner  of 
the  inhabitants.  But  as  mirth  is  more  apt  to  make  proselytes 
than  melancholy,  it  is  observed  that  the  Italians  have  many  of 
them  for  these  late  years  given  very  far  ititu  the  modes  and  free 
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doms  of  the  French ;  which  prevail  more  or  less  in  the  :  otirts  of 
Italy,  as  they  lie  at  a  smaller  or  greater  distance  from  France. 
It  may  be  here  worth  while  to  consider  how  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  the  common  people  of  Italy  have  in  general  so  very  great  an 
aversion  to  the  French,  which  every  traveller  cannot  but  be  sen- 
sible of,  that  has  passed  through  the  country.1  The  most  obvious 
reason  is  certainly  the  great  difference  that  there  is  in  the  hu- 
mours and  manners  of  the  two  nations,  which  always  works  more 
in  the  meaner  sort,  who  are  not  able  to  vanquish  the  prejudices 
of  education,  than  with  the  nobility.  Besides,  that  the  French 
humour,  in  regard  of  the  liberties  they  take  in  female  conversa- 
tions, and  their  great  ambition  to  excel  in  all  companies,  is  in  a 
more  particular  manner  very  shocking  to  the  Italians,  who  are 
naturally  jealous,  and  value  themselves  upon  their  great  wisdom. 
At  the  same  time  the  common  people  of  Italy,  who  run  more  into 
news  and  politics  *  than  those  of  other  countries,  have  all  of  them 
something  to  exasperate  them  against  the  king  of  France.  The 
Savoyards,  notwithstanding  the  present  inclinations  of  their  court, 
cannot  forbear  resenting  the  infinite  mischiefs  he  did  them  in  the 
last  war.3  The  Milanese  and  Neapolitans  remember  the  many 
insults  he  has  offered  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  particularly  to 

1  This  feeling  which  subsequently  underwent  a  great  change  under  the 
influence  of  the  French  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  never  whol- 
ly eradicated  even  under  Napoleon,  and  has  become  a  deep-rooted  and  invet- 
erate hatred  since  the  siege  of  Rome  and  restoration  of  the  Pope — G. 

9  A  remarkable  fact  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
lower  classes  during  the  revolutiou  of  1848. — 6. 

*  Between  Vittorio  Amedeo  IL  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Louis  XIV. ;  ended 
by  the  treaty  of  Aug.  29,  1696,  known  as  the  "  Neutrality  of  Italy"  But 
in  the  same  month  in  which  Addison  went  to  Italy,  Philip  V.,  the  French 
candidate  for  the  throne  of  Spain,  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Madrid,  and 
toon  after,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  the  hope  of  getting  hold  of  the  Milanese 
as  his  portion  of  the  Spanish  spoils,  acknowledged  Philip  and  joined  the 
French  alliance  to  renounce  it  again  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  there  was  notb 
ing  to  hope  from  the  grasping  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. — G. 
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their  deceased  king,  for  whom  they  still  retain  a  natural  kind  of 
honour  and  affection.1  The  Genoese  cannot  forget  his  treatment 
of  their  doge,  and  his  bombarding  their  city.2  The  Venetians 
will  tell  you  of  his  leagues  with  the  Turks ;  and  the  Romans  of 
his  threats  to  Pope  Innocent  the  eleventh,  whose  memory  they 
adore.'  It  is  true,  that  interest  of  state  and  change  of  circum- 
stances, may  have  sweetened  these  reflections  to  the  politer  sort, 
but  impressions  are  not  so  easily  worn  out*  of  the  minds  of  the 
vulgar.  That,  however,  which  I  take  to  be  the  principal  motive 
among  most  of  the  Italians,  for  their  favouring  the  Germans  above 
the  French,  is  this,  that  they  are  entirely  persuaded  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  Italy  to  have  Milan  and  Naples  rather  in  the  hands  of 
the  first  than  of  the  other.  One  may  generally  observe,  that  the 
body  of  a  people  has  juster  views  for  the  public  good,  and  pursues 
them  with  greater  uprightness  than  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who 
have  so  many  private  expectations  and  particular  interests,  which 
hang  like  a  false  bias  upon  their  judgments,  and  may  possibly 

1  Here  the  English  whig  speaks — History  preserves  no  traces  of  this 
"honor  and  affection"  of  the  Milanese  and  Neapolitans  for  the  feeble 
Charles  II.  In  Naples  the  warmth  of  the  anti-Gallican  feeling  might  more 
naturally  be  attributed  to  the  conduct  of  Henry  IL  Duke  of  Guise  after 
the  revolution  of  Massaniello  in  1648. — G. 

1  The  Genoese  had  sold  powder  and  bombs  to  the  Algerines  with 
whom  Louis  was  at  war,  and  were  building  four  galleys  for  the  Spaniards. 
Louis  forbade  them  to  launch  their  galleys,  and  on  their  refusal  to  comply 
with  his  orders,  sent  a  fleet  to  bombard  their  city.  Fourteen  thousand 
bombs  were  thrown  into  the  city,  and  the  faubourg  of  St.  Pietro  dell*  Arena 
was  burnt  by  the  French  troops.  The  Doge  was  compelled  to  go  with  four 
of  the  principal  senators  and  ask  pardon  of  Louis  in  his  palace  of  Versailles. 
"  What  strikes  you  as  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  Versailles  f "  said  the 
marquis  of  Seignelay,  who  had  accompanied  the  expedition,  to  the  Doge. 
"  C'est  de  m'y  voir,"  wns  the  witty  but  sad  reply. — G. 

8  With  all  his  devotion  Louis  had  treated  the  Pope  but  little  better 
than  the  republic,  and  persisted  in  maintaining  the  right  of  asylum  which 
made  the  vicinity  of  the  residences  of  foreign  ambassadors  not  very  un- 
like  "  AlsatiV  in  the  London  of  a  couple  of  centuries  ago. — G. 
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dispose  tin  m  to  sacrifice  the  good  of  their  country  to  the  advance- 
ment of  thair  own  fortunes ;  whereas  the  gross  of  the  people  can 
have  no  other  prospect  in  changes  and  revolutions,  than  of  public 
blessings  that  are  to  diffuse  themselves  through  the  whole  state 
In  general.1 

To  return  to  Milan:  I  shall  here  sot  down  the  description 
Ausonius  has  given  of  it,  among  the  rest  of  his  great  cities. 

Et  Mediolani  mira  omnia,  copia  rerum : 
Innumero  culteeque  domus,  facunda  virorum 
Ingenia,  et  mores  IffltL     Turn  duplice  muro 
Amplificata  loci  species,  populique  voluptas 
Circus,  et  inclusi  moles  cuneata  theatri : 
Templa,  Palatinseque  arces,  opulensque  Moneta, 
Et  regio  Herculei  Celebris  ab  honore  lavacri, 
Cunctaque  marmoreis  ornata  peristyla  signis, 
Omnia  quae  magnis  operum  velut  samula  formis 
Excellunt;  nee  juncta  premit  vicinia  Rom®. 

Milan  with  plenty  and  with  wealth  o'erflows, 

And  num'rous  streets  and  cleanly  dwellings  shows; 

The  people,  bless'd  with  nature's  happy  force, 

Are  eloquent  and  cheerful  in  discourse ; 

A  Circus  and  a  theatre  invites 

Th*  unruly  mob  to  races  and  to  fights. 

Moneta,  consecrated  buildings  grace, 

And  the  whole  town  redoubled  walls  embrace ; 

Here  spacious  baths  and  palaces  are  seen, 

And  intermingled  temples  rise  between ; 

Here  circling  colonnades  the  ground  inclose, 

And  here  the  marble  statues  breathe  in  rows: 

Profusely  graced  the  happy  town  appears, 

Nor  Rome  itself  her  beauteous  neighbour  fears. 

BRESCIA,  VERONA,  PADUA. 

From  Milan  we  travelled  through  a  very  pleasant  country  to 
Brescia,  and  by  the  way  crossed  the  river  Adda,  that  falls  into 

1  A  remarkable  sentence  for  a  confirmed  royalist,  and  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  58th  chapter  of  the  1st  book  of  Machiavelli's  Discorsi — G. 
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che  Lago  di  Como,  which  Virgil  calls  the  lake  Larius,  and  run* 
ning  out  at  the  other  end  loses  itself  at  last  in  the  Po,  which  is 
the  great  receptacle  of  all  the  rivers  of  this  country.  The  town 
and  province  of  Brescia  have  freer  access  to  the  senate  of  Venice, 
and  a  quicker  redress  of  injuries,  than  any  other  part  of  their 
dominions.  They  have  always  a  mild  and  prudent  governor,  and 
live  much  more  happily  than  their  fellow-subjects  :  for  as  they 
were  once  a  part  of  the  Milanese,  and  are  now  on  their  fron- 
tiers, the  Venetians  dare  not  exasperate  them,  by  the  loads  they 
lay  on  other  provinces,  for  fear  of  a  revolt ;  and  are  forced  to 
treat  them  with  much  more  indulgence  than  the  Spaniards  do  their 
neighbours,  that  they  may  have  no  temptation  to  it.  Brescia  is 
famous  for  its  iron-works.  A  small  day's  journey  more  brought 
us  to  Verona.  We  saw  the  lake  Benacus  in  our  way,  which  the 
Italians  now  call  Lago  di  Garda:  it  was  so  rough  with  tempests 
when  we  passed  by  it,  that  it  brought  into  my  mind  Virgil's  noble 

description  of  it. 

Adde  lacue  tantos,  te  Lari  maxima,  teque 
Fluctibus  et  fremitu  assurgens,  Benace,  marino. 

Here  vex'd  by  winter  storms  Benacus  raves, 
Confus'd  with  working  sands  and  rolling  waves ; 
Rough  and  tumultuous  like  a  sea  it  lies, 
So  loud  the  tempest  roars,  so  high  the  billows  rise. 

This  lake  perfectly  resembles  a  sea,  when  it  is  worked  up  by 
storms.     It  is  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth. 
At  the  lower  end  of  it  we  crossed  the  Mincio. 
Tardis  ingens  ubi  flexibus  err  at 


Mincius,  et  tenera  praetexit  arundine  ripas. 

Vikq.  Georg.  iii  v.  14 

Where  the  slow  Mincius  through  the  valley  strays ; 

Where  cooling  streams  invite  the  flocks  to  drink, 

And  reeds  defend  the  winding  waters  brink.  Drtpxn. 

The  river  Adige  nns  through  Verona ;  so  much  is  the  situa 
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tion  of  the  town  changed  from  what  it  was  in  Silius  ItaHcus  hit 
time 

— —  Verona  Atheai  circumflua.  Lib.  8. 

Verona  by  the  circling  Adige  bound. 

This  is  the  only  great  river  in  Lombardy  that  does  not  fall 
into  the  Po ;  which  it  must  have  done,  had  it  run  but  a  little 
further  before  its  entering  the  Adriatic.  The  rivers  are  all  of 
them  mentioned  by  Claudian. 

Venetosque  erectior  amnes 


Magna  voce  ciet     Frondentibus  humida  ripis 
Colla  levant,  pulcher  Ticinus,  et  Addua  yisu 
Cserulus,  et  velox  Athesis,  tardusque  meatu 
Mincius,  inque  novem  consurgens  era  Timavus. 

Sexto  Cons.  How. 

Venetians  rivers,  summon'd  all  around, 

Hear  the  loud  call,  and  answer  to  the  sound : 

Her  dropping  locks  the  silver  Tessin  rears, 

Hie  blue  transparent  Adda  next  appears, 

The  rapid  Adige  then  erects  her  head, 

And  Mincio  rising  slowly  from  his  bed, 

And  last  Timavus,  that  with  eager  force 

From  nine  wide  mouths  comes  gushing  to  his  course. 

His  Larius  is  doubtless  an  imitation  of  Virgil's  Benacus. 

Urabrosa  vestit  qua  littus  oliva 


Larius,  et  dulci  mentitur  Nerea  fluctu.  De  Bel.  Get 

The  Larius  here,  with  groves  of  olives  crown'd, 
An  ocean  of  fresh  water  spreads  around. 

I  saw  at  Verona  the  famous  amphitheatre,  that  with  a  few 
modern  reparations  has  all  the  seats  entire.  There  is  something 
very  noble  in  it,  though  the  high  wall  and  corridors  that  went 
round  it  are  almost  entirely  ruined,  and  the  area  is  quite  filled  up 
to  the  lower  seat,  which  was  formerly  deep  enough  to  let  the 
spectators  see  in  safety  the  combats  of  the  wild  beasts  and  gladia 
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tors.  Since  I  nave  Claudian  before  me,  I  cannot  forbear  setting 
down  the  beautiful  description  be  has  made  of  a  wild  beast  newly 
brought  from  the  woods,  and  making  its  first  appearance  in  a 
full  amphitheatre. 

Ut  fera  qu»  nuper  montes  amisit  avitos, 
Al  torn  m  que  exul  nemorum,  damn  at  ur  arena 
Muneribus,  commota  rait;  vir  murmure  contra 
Hortatur,  nixusque  genu  venabula  tend  it; 
Ilia  pa  vet  strepitus,  cuneosque  erecta  theatri 
Despicit,  et  tanti  miratur  sibila  vulgi. 

In.  Ruf.  lib.  2. 

So  rushes  on  his  foe  the  grisly  bear, 

That,  banish'd  from  the  hills  and  bushy  brakes, 

His  old  hereditary  haunts  forsakes. 

Condemned  the  cruel  rabble  to  delight, 

His  angry  keeper  goads  him  to  the  fight 

Bent  on  his  knee,  the  savage  glares  around, 

Scar'd  with  the  mighty  crowd's  promiscuous  sound. 

Then  rearing  on  his  hinder  paws  retires, 

And  the  vast  hissing  multitude  admires. 

There  are  some  other  antiquities  in  Verona,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  ruin  of  a  triumphal  arch  erected  to  Flaminius,  where 
one  sees  old  Doric  pillars  without  any  pedestal  or  basis,  as  Vi- 
truvius  has  described  them.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  gardens  in 
Italy  worth  taking  notice  of.1  The  Italians  fall  as  short  of  the 
French  in  this  particular,  as  they  excel  them  in  their  palaces.*  It 
must,  however,  be  said,  to  the  honour  of  the  Italians,  that  the 
French  took  from  them  the  first  plans  of  their  gardens,  as  well 
as  of  their  water-works ;  so  that  their  surpassing  of  them  at  pre- 
sent is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  greatness  of  their  riches, 
than  the  excellence  of  their  taste.  I  %aw  the  terrace-garden  of 
Verona,  that  travellers  generally  mention.  Among  the  churches 
of  Verona,  that  of  St.  .George  is  the  handsomest :  its  chief  orna- 

1  Addison  seems  to  have  taken  great  interest  in  gardening,  which  haa 
supplied  him  with  the  subject  of  several  fine  pages  in  the  Spectator.— G. 
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ment  is  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint,  drawn  by  Paul  Veronese ;  aft 
there  are  many  other  pictures  about  the  town  by  the  same  hand. 
A  stranger  is  always  shown  the  tomb  of  Pope  Lucius,  who  lien 
buried  in  the  dome.1  I  saw  in  the  same  chnrch  a  monument 
erected  by  the  public  to  one  of  their  bishops :  the  inscription 
eaye,  that  there  was  between  him  and  his  Maker,  summa  necessi- 
tudo,  summa  similitudo.  The  Italian  epitaphs  are  often  more 
extravagant  than  those  of  other  countries,  as  the  nation  is  more 
given  to  compliment  and  hyperbole.8  From  Verona  to  Padua 
we  travelled  through  a  very  pleasant  country ;  it  is  planted  thick 
with  rows  of  white  mulberry-trees,  that  furnish  food  for  great 
quantities  of  silk-worms  with  their  leaves,  as  the  swine  and  poul- 
try consume  the  fruit.  The  trees  themselves  Berve,  at  the  same 
time,  as  so  many  stays  for  their  vines,  which  hang  all  along  like 
garlands  from  tree  to  tree.  Between  the  several  ranges  lie  fields  of 
corn,  which,  in  these  warm  countries,  ripens  much  better  among 
the  mulberry  shades,  than  if  it  were  exposed  to  the  open  sun. 
This  was  one  reason  why  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  when  I 
passed  through  it,  were  extremely  apprehensive  of  seeing  Lorn- 
bardy  the  seat  of  war,  which  must  have  made  miserable  havoo 
among  their  plantations ;  for  it  is  not  here  as  in  the  corn  fields  of 
Flanders,  where  the  whole  product  of  the  plaee  rises  from  year  to 
year.     We  arrived  so  late  at  Vicenza,  that  we  had  not  time  to 

1  Addison  passes  through  Verona  without  remembering  Shakspeare, 
which  taken  with  the  omission  of  Shakspeare's  name  in  the  "  account  of 
the  greatest  English  poets,"  might  suggest  the  doubt  whether  he  had  yet 
read  him,  but  for  the  mention  of  Falstaff  in  one  of  his  letters. — G. 

*  This  is  unjustr— exaggerated  epitaphs  are  to  be  found  in  every  country ; 
but  no  graveyard  contains  more  touching  appeals  to  the  feelings  than  those 
of  Italy.  Byron  collected  several  beautiful  specimens  during  his  visit  to 
Bologna,  and  the  list  might  easily  be  enlarged.  Indeed,  great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  epitaphs  and  inscriptions,  by  many  of  the 
best  Italian  writers.  Giordani,  in  particular,  has  displayed  great  taste 
and  judgment  in  this  difficult  branch  of  composition. — G. 
Vol.  II.— 8. 
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take  a  full  sight  of  the  place.  The  next  day  brought  us  to  Padua 
St.  Anthony,  who  lived  about  five  hundred  years  ago,  is  the  great 
saint  to  whom  they  here  pay  their  devotions.  He  lies  buried  in 
the  church  that  is  dedicated  to  him  at  present,  though  it  was 
formerly  consecrated  to  the  blessed  Virgin.  It  is  extremely  mag- 
nificent, and  very  richly  adorned.  There  are  narrow  clefts  in 
the  monument  that  stands  over  him,  where  good  Catholics  rub 
their  beads,  and  smell  his  bones,  which  they  say  have  in  them  a 
natural  perfume,  though  very  like  apoplectic  balsam ;  and  what 
would  make  one  suspect  that  they  rub  the  marble  with  it,  it  is 
observed  that  the  scent  is  stronger  in  the  morning  than  at  night. 
There  are  abundance  of  inscriptions  and  pictures  hung  up  by  his 
votaries  in  several  parts  of  the  church :  for  it  is  the  way  of  those 
that  are  in  any  signal  danger  to  implore  his  aid,  and  if  they  come 
off  safe  they  call  their  deliverance  a  miracle,  and  perhaps  hang 
up  the  picture  or  description  of  it  in  the  church.  This  custom 
spoils  the  beauty  of  several  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  often 
covers  the  walls  with  wretched  daubings,  impertinent  inscriptions, 
hands,  legs,  and  arms  of  wax,  with  a  thousand  idle  offerings  of 
the  same  nature. 

They  sell  at  Padua  the  life  of  St.  Anthony,  which  is  read 
with  great  devotion ;  the  most  remarkable  part  of  it  is  his  dis- 
course to  an  assembly  of  fish.  As  the  audience  and  sermon  are 
both  very  extraordinary,  I  will  set  down  the  whole  passage  at 
length. 

"  Non  curando  gli  heretici  il  suo  parlare,  egli  si  come  era  alia 
riva  del  mare,  dove  sbocca  il  fiume  Marecchia,  chiamo  da  parte 
di  Dio  li  pesci,  che  venissero  a  sentir  la  sua  santa  parola.  Et 
ecco  che  di  subito  sopra  F  acque  nuotando  gran  moltitudine  di 
varii,  et  diversi  pesci,  e  del  mare,  e  del  fiume,  si  unirono  tutti 
secondo  le  specie  loro,  e  con  belF  ordine,  quasi  che  di  ragior 
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capaci  stati  fossero,  attenti,  e  cheti  con  gratioso  spettacolo  s'  ac- 
commodarono  per  sentir  la  parola  di  Dio.  Cio  veduto,  il  santo 
entro  al  cuor  suo  di  dolcezza  stillandosi,  et  per  altrettanta  mar- 
aviglia  inarcando  le  ciglia  della  obedientia  di  queste  irragione- 
Toli  creature,  cosi  comincid  loro  a  parlare.  Se  bene  in  tutte  le 
cose  create  (cari,  et  amati  pesci)  si  scuopre  la  potenza,  et  pro- 
videnza  infinita  di  Dio,  come  nel  cielo,  nel  sole,  nella  luna,  nelle 
stelle,  in  questo  mondo  inferiore,  nell7  huomo,  e  nelle  altre  crea- 
ture perfette,  nondimeno  in  voi  particolarmente  lampeggia  e  ris- 
plende  la  bonta  della  maesta  divina ;  perche  se  bene  siete  chia- 
mati  rettili,  mezzi  fra  pietre,  e  bruti,  confinati  nelli  profondi 
abissi  delle  ondeggianti  acque :  agitati  sempre  da  flutti :  uiossi 
sempre  da  procelle ;  sordi  all'  udire,  mutoli  al  parlare,  et  horridi 
al  vedere;  con  tutto  cio  in  voi  maravigliosamente  si  scorge  la 
Divina  grandezza ;  e  da  voi  si  cavano  li  maggiori  misterii  della 
bonta  di  Dio,  ne  mai  si  parla  di  voi  nella  scrittura  sacra,  che 
non  vi  sia  ascosto  qualche  profondo  Sacramento ;  credete  voi,  che 
sia  senza  grandissimo  misterio,  che  il  primo  dono  fatto  dalP 
onnipotente  Iddio  all'  huomo  fosse  di  voi  pesci  ?  Credete  voi 
che  non  sia  misterio  in  questo,  .che  di  tutte  le  creature,  e  di 
tutti  gl'  animali  sien  fatti  sacrincii,  eccetto  che  di  voi  pesci  ? 
Credete,  che  non  vi  sia  qualche  secreto  in  questo,  che  Christo 
nostro  salvatore  dalP  agnelo  pasquale  in  poi,  si  compiacque  tanto 
del  cibo  di  voi  pesci  ?  Credete,  che  sia  a  caso  questo,  che  doven- 
do  il  redentor  del  mondo,  pagar,  come  huomo,  il  censo  a  Cesar e 
lo  volesse  trovare  nella  bocca  di  un  pesce  %  Tutti,  tutti  sono  mis- 
teri  e  sacramenti :  percio  siete  particolarmente  obligati  a  lodare 
il  vostro  Creatore :  amati  pesci  di  Dio  havete  ricevuto  V  essere, 
la  vita,  il  moto,  e'l  senso ;  per  stanza  vi  ha  dato  il  liquido  element 
to  dell'  acqua,  secondo  che  alia  vostra  naturale  inclinatione  con 
viene  :  ivi  ha  fatti  amplissimi  alberghi,  stanze,  caverne,  grotte,  e 
secreti  luogi  a  voi  piu  che  sale  regie,  e  regal  palazzi,  cari,  e  grati ; 
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et  per  propria  sede  havete  l'acqua,  elemento  diafono,  transpa 
rente,  e  sempre  lucido  quasi  cristaiio,  e  vetro ;  et  dalle  piu  badse, 
e  profonde  vostre  stanze  soorgete  cio  ohe  sopra  aoqua  o  si  fa,  o 
nuota ;  havete  gli  occhi  quasi  di  lince,  o  di  Argo,  et  da  causa  non 
errante  guidati,  seguite  cio  che  vi  giova,  et  aggrada;  et  fuggite 
ci5  che  vi  nuoce;  havete  natural  desio  di  conservarvi  secondo  le 
spetie  vostre  ;  fate,  oprate  et  camminate  ove  natura  vi  detta  senza 
contrasto  alcuno ;  ne  algor  d'inverno,  ne  calor  di  state  vi  of 
.ende,  o  nuoce  ;  siasi  pur  sereno,  o  turbato  il  cielo,  che  alii  vostri 
humidi  alberghi  nd  frutto,  ne  danno  apporta ;  siasi  pure  abbon- 
devole  de'  suoi  tesori,  o  scarsa  de7  suoi  frutti  la  terra,  che  a  voi 
nulla  giova ;  piova,  tuoni,  saetti,  lampeggi,  e  subissi  il  mondo, 
che  a  voi  cib  poco  importa ;  verdeggi  primavera,  scaldi  la  state, 
fruttifiohi  Pautunno,  et  assideri  1'  inverno,  questo  non  vi  rileva 
punto :  ne  trappassar  del?  hore  ne  correr  de7  giorni,  ne  volar  de1 
mesi,  ne  fuggir  d'anni,  ne  mutar  di  tempi,  ne  cangiar  di  stagioni 
vi  dan  pensiero  alcuno,  ma  sempre  sicura,  et  tranquilla  vita  lieta- 
mente  vivete :  0  quanto,  0  quanto  grande  la  Maesta  di  Dio  in 
voi  si  scuopre !  0  quanto  mirabile  la  potenza  sua!  0  quanto  stu- 
penda,  et  maravigliosa  sua  providenza  I  poi  che  fra  tutte  le  crea- 
ture delP  universo  voi  soli  non  sentiste  il  diluvio  universale  delP 
acque  ;  ne  provaste  i  danni,  che  egli  fece  al  mondo ;  e  tutto  ques- 
to  ch7io  ho  detto  dovrebbe  muovervi  a  lodar  Dio^  a  ringratiare 
sua  divina  maesta  di  tanti  e  cosl  singolari  beneficii,  ohe  vi  ha 
fatti,  di  tante  gratie,  ohe  vi  ha  conferite,  di  tanti  fevori,  di  che  vi 
ha  fatti  degni ;  per  tanto,  se  non  potete  snodar  la  lingua  a  ringra- 
tiar  il  vostro  benefattore,  et  non*  sapete  con  parole  esprimer  le 
sue  lodi,  fategli  segno  di  riverenza  almeno ;  ohinatevi  al  suo  nome ; 
mostrate  nel  modo  che  potete  sembiante  di  gratitudine ;  rendetevi 
benevoli  alia  bonta  sua,  in  quel  miglior  modo  che  potete ;  0  sa- 
pete, non  siate  sconoscenti  de'  suoi  beneficii,  et  non  siate  ingiatt 
de7  suoi  favori.     A  questo  dire,  0  maraviglia  grande,  come  m 
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qti^lli  pesci  havessero  havuto  humano  intelletto,  e  diseorso,  con 
gesti  di  profonda  humilta,  con  riverenti  sembianti  di  religione, 
cliinarono  la  testa,  blandiro  col  corpo,  quasi  approvando  cio  che 
detto  ha rea  il  benedetto  padre  S.  Antonio.' '    \ 

"  When  the  heretics  would  not  regard  his  preaching,  he  be 
took  himself  to  the  sea- shore,  where  the  river  Marecchia  disem 
bogues  itself  into  the  Adriatic.  He  here  called  the  fish  together 
in  the  name  of  God,  that  they  might  hear  his  holy  word.  The 
fish  came  swimming  towards  him  in  such  vast  shoals,  both  from 
the  sea  and  from  the  river,  that  the  surface  of  the  water  was 
quite  covered  with  their  multitude.  They  quickly  ranged  them- 
selves, according  to  their  several  species,  into  a  very  beautiful 
congregation,  and,  like  so  many  rational  creatures,  presented 
themselves  before  him  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  St.  Antonio 
was  so  struck  with  the  miraculous  obedience  and  submission  of 
these  poor  animals,  that  he  found  a  secret  sweetness  distilling 
upon  his  soul,  and  at  last  addressed  himself  to  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  : 

"  Although  the  infinite  power  and  providence  of  God  (m^ 
dearly  beloved  fish)  discovers  itself  in  all  the  works  of  his  crea 
tion,  as  in  the  heavens,  in  the  sun,  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stars, 
in  this  lower  world,  in  man,  and  in  other  perfect  creatures  ; 
nevertheless  the  goodness  of  the  Divine  Majesty  shines  out  in 
you  more  eminently,  and  appears  after  a  more  particular  manner, 
than  in  any  other  created  beings.  For  notwithstanding  you  are 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  reptiles,  partaking  of  a  middle 
nature  between  stones  and  beasts,  and  imprisoned  in  the  deep 
abyss  of  waters;  notwithstanding  you  are  tost  among  billows, 
thrown  up  and  down  by  tempests,  deaf  to  hearing,  dumb  to 
speech,  and  terrible  to  behold:  notwithstanding,  I  say,  these 
natural  disadvantages,  the  Divine  Greatness  shows  itself  in  you 
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after  a  ^ery  wonderful  manner.  In  you  are  seen  the  mighty 
mysteries  of  an  infinite  goodness.  The  holy  scripture  has  al- 
ways made  use  of  you,  as  the  types  and  shadows  of  some  pro- 
found sacrament. 

"  Do  you  think  that,  without  a  mystery,  the  first  present  that 
G  od  Almighty  made  to  man,  was  of  you,  0  ye  fishes  ?  Do  you 
think  that  without  a  mystery,  among  all  creatures  and  animals 
which  were  appointed  for  sacrifices,  you  only  were  excepted,  O 
ye  fishes  ?  Do  you  think  there  was  nothing  meant  by  our  Savi- 
our Christ,  that  next  to  the  paschal  lamb  he  took  so  much  plea- 
sure in  the  food  of  you,  0  ye  fishes  ?  Do  you  think  it  Was  by  mere 
chance,  that  when  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  was  to  pay  tribute 
to  Caesar,  he  thought  fit  to  find  it  in  the  mouth  of  a  fish  ?  These 
are  all  of  them  so  many  mysteries  and  sacraments,  that  oblige 
you  in  a  more  particular  manner  to  the  praises  of  your  Creator. 

u  It  is  from  God,  my  beloved  fish,  that  you  have  received 
being,  life  motion,  and  sense.  It  is  he  that  has  given  you,  in 
compliance  with  your  natural  inclinations,  the  whole  world  of 
waters  for  your  habitation.  It  is  he  that  has  furnished  it  with 
lodgings,  chambers,  caverns,  grottoes,  and  such  magnificent  re- 
tirements as  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  seats  of  kings,  or  in 
the  palaces  of  princes :  you  have  the  water  for  your  dwelling,  a 
clear  transparent  element,  brighter  than  crystal;  you  can  see 
from  its  deepest  bottom  every  thing  that  passes  on  its  surface; 
you  have  the  eyes  of  a  lynx,  or  of  an  Argus ;  you  are  guided  by 
a  secret  and  unerring  principle,  delighting  in  every  thing  that 
may  be  beneficial  to  you,  and  avoiding  every  thing  that  may  be 
hurtful ;  you  are  carried  on  by  a  hidden  instinct  to  preserve  your- 
selves, and  to  propagate  your  species ;  you  obey  in  all  your  actions, 
works,  and  motions,  the  dictates  and  suggestions  of  nature,  with- 
out the  least  repugnancy  or  contradiction. 

"  The  colds  of  winter  and  the  heats  of  summer,  are  equally 
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incapable  of  molesting  you.  A  serene  or  a  clouded  sky  are  in- 
different to  you.  Let  the  earth  abound  in  fruits,  or  be  cursed 
with  scarcity,  it  has  no  influence  on  your  welfare.  You  live  se- 
cure in  rains  and  thunders,  lightnings  and  earthquakes  ;  you  have 
no  concern  in  the  blossoms  of  spring,  or  in  the  glowings  of 
summer,  in  the  fruits  of  autumn,  or  in  the  frosts  of  winter.  You 
are  not  solicitous  about  hours  or  days,  months  or  years ;  the 
variableness  of  the  weather,  or  the  change  of  seasons. 

"  In  what  dreadful  majesty,  in  what  wonderful  power,  in  what 
amazing  providence  did  God  Almighty  distinguish  you  among  all 
the  species  of  creatures  that  perished  in  the  universal  deluge  1 
You  only  were  insensible  of  the  mischief  that  had  laid  waste  the 
whole  world ! 

"  All  this,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  ought  to  inspire  you 
with  gratitude  and  praise  towards  the  Divine  Majesty,  that  has 
done  so  great  things  for  you,  granted  you  such  particular  graces 
and  privileges,  and  heaped  upon  you  so  many  distinguishing 
favours.  And  since  for  all  this  you  cannot  employ  your  tongues 
in  the  praises  of  your  Benefactor,  and  are  not  provided  with 
words  to  express  your  gratitude ;  make  at  least  some  sign  of  rev- 
erence ;  bow  yourselves  at  his  name  ;  give  some  show  of  grati- 
tude, according  to-  the  best  of  your  capacities ;  express  your 
thanks  in  the  most  becoming  manner  that  you  are  able,  and  be 
not  unmindful  of  all  the  benefits  he  has  bestowed  upon  you. 

"  He  had  no  sooner  done  speaking,  but  behold,  a  miracle  ! 
The  fish,  as  though  they  had  been  endued  with  reason,  bowed  down 
their  heads  with  ail  the  marks  of  a  profound  humility  and  devotion, 
moving  their  bodies  up  and  down  with  a  kind  of  fondness,  as  ap- 
proving what  had  been  spoken  by  the  blessed  father  St.  Antonio." 

The  legend  adds,  that  after  many  heretics,  who  were  present 
at  the  miracle,  had  been  converted  by  it,  the  saint  gave  his  bene- 
diction to  the  fish  and  dismissed  them. 
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Several  other  the  like  stories  of  St.  Anthony  are  represented 
about  his  monument,  in  a  very  fine  basso  relievo.  • 

I  could  not  forbear  setting  down  the  titles  given  to  St.  An- 
thony in  one  of  the  tables  that  hangs  up  to  him,  as  a  token  of 
gratitude  from  a  poor  peasant,  who  fancied  the  saint  had  saved 
him  from  breaking  his  neck. 

Sacratiesirni  pusionis  Bethlehemitici 

Lilio  candidiori  delicio, 
Seraphidum  soli  fulgidissimo, 

Celsissimo  sacrae  sapientise  tholo, 
Prodigiorum  patratori  potentissimo, 
Mortis,  erroris,  calamitatis,  leprae,  daemonic, 
Dispensatori,  correctori,  liberatori,  curatori,  fugatori, 
Sancto,  sapienti,  pio,  potenti,  tremendo, 
iEgt'otorum  et  naufragantium  salvatori 

Preesentissimo,  tutissimo. 
Membrorum  restitutori,  vinculorum  confractori, 
Rerum  perditarum  inventori  stupendo, 

Periculorim  omnium  profligatori 
Magno,  mirabili, 
Ter  Sancto, 

Antonio  Paduano, 
Pientissimo  post  Deura  ejusque  Virgineara  matrem 

Protectori  et  sospitatori  suo,  Ac. 

The  custom  of  hanging  up  limbs  in  wax,  as  well  as  pictures, 
iS  certainly  derived  from  the  old  heathens,  who  used,  upon  their 
recovery  to  make  an  offering  in  wood,  metal,  or  clay,  of  the  part 
that  had  been  afflicted  with  a  distemper,  to  the  deity  that  de- 
livered them.  I  have  seen,  I  believe,  every  limb  of  a  'human 
body  figured  in  iron  or  clay,  which  were  formerly  made  on  this 
occasion,  among  the  several  collections  of  antiquities  that  have 
been  shown  me  in  Italy.  The  church  of  St.  Justina,  designed 
by  Palladio,  is  the  most  handsome,  luminous,  disencumbered 
building  in  the  inside  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  is  esteemed  by 
many  artists  one  of  the  finest  works  in  Italy.  The  long  nef  con- 
sists of  a  row  of  five  cupolas,  the  cross-one  has  on  each  side  a 
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tingle  cupola  deeper  and  broader  than  the  others.  The  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Justina  hangs  over  the  altar,  and  is  a  piece  of  Paul 
Veronese.  In  the  great  town-hall  of  Padua  stands  a  stone  super- 
scribed Lapis  VituperiL  Any  debtor  that  will  swear  himself 
not  worth  five  pound,  and  is  set  by  the  bailiffs  thrice  with  his 
bare  buttocks  on  this  stone  in  a  full  hall,  clears  himself  of  any 
farther  prosecution  from  his  creditors  ;  but  this  is  a  punishment 
that  nobody  has  submitted  to,  these  four  and  twenty  years.  The 
university  of  Padua  is  of  late  much  more  regular  than  it  was 
formerly,  though  it  is  not  yet  safe  walking  the  streets  after  sun- 
set. There  is  at  Padua  a  manufacture  of  cloth,  which  has 
brought  great  revenues  into  the  republic.  At  present  the  Eng- 
lish have  not  only  gained  upon  the  Venetians  in  the  Levant, 
which  used  chiefly  to  be  supplied  from  this  manufacture,  but 
have  great  quantities  of  their  cloth  in  Venice  itself ;  few  of  the 
nobility  wearing  any  other  sort,  notwithstanding  the  magistrate 
of  the  pomps  is  obliged  by  his  office  to  see  that  nobody  wears 
the  cloth  of  a  foreign  country.  Our  merchants,  indeed,  are 
forced  to  make  use  of  some  artifice  to  get  these  prohibited  goods 
into  port.  What  they  here  show  for  the  ashes  of  Livy  and 
Antenor  is  disregarded  by  the  best  of  their  own  antiquaries. 1 

1  Livy  was  born  at  Abano,  in  the  Paduon  territory,  and  tradition 
points  out  the  site  of  his  house  at  Padua,  in  the  strada  di  san  Giovanni.  In 
1413  a  leaden  coffin  with  a  skeleton  in  it  was  discovered  under  a  tessellated 
pavement,  which,  from  an  inscription  bearing  the  name  of  Titus  ESvius, 
which  had  been  found  near  the  same  spot  about  half  a  century  before, 
gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  these  were  the  boues  of  the  great  historian 
himself.  They  were  carried  to  the  Palazzo  with  great  solemnity ;  the 
jaw-bone  deposited  in  the  Cancelleria;  an  arm  bone  given  to  Alfonso,  king 
of  Naples,  who  sent  an  ambassador  to  ask  for  it ;  and  the  rest  placed  over 
one  of  the  side  doors  that  lead  to  the  Uffizio  del) a  snnita. 

The  Antenor  relic  is  still  more  remarkable.     In  1274  some  workmen 
who  were  digging  upon  the  foundations  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  came 
upon  a  marble  sarcophagus  with  two  others  inside  of  it,  the  first  of  lead 
"and  the  other  of  cypress  wood.     Within  it  was  the  skeleton  of  some  one 

vol.    II. — 8* 
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The  pretended  tomb  of  Antenor  put  me  in  mind  of  the  latter 
part  of  VirgiPs  description,  which  gives  us  the  original  of  Padua. 

Antenor  potuit  mediis  elapsus  Achivis 

Illyricos  penetrare  sinus,  atqne  intima  tutus 

Regna  Liburnorum,  et  fontem  superare  Timavi: 

Unde  per  ora  novera  vasto  cum  murmure  montis 

It  mare  prseruptura,  et  pelago  premit  arva  sonanti ; 

Hie  tamen  ille  urbem  Patavi,  sedesque  locavit 

Teucrorum,  et  genti  no  men  (led  it,  armaque  fixit 

Trola;  nunc  placida  compostus  pace  quiescit.  -J£n.  1. 

Antenor,  from  the  midst  of  Grecian  hosts, 
Could  pass  secure ;  and  pierce  th*  Illyrian  coasts, 
Where  rolling  down  the  steep,  Timavus  raves, 
And  through  nine  channels  disembogues  his  waves. 
At  length  he  founded  Padua's  happy  seat, 
And  gave  his  Trojans  a  secure  retreat : 
There  fiVd  their  arms,  and  there  renew' d  their  names ; 
And  there  in  quiet  lies, 

From  Padua  I  went  down  to  the  river  Brent  in  the  ordinary 
f<  rry,  which  brought  me  in  a  day's  time  to  Venice. 


VENICE.1 

Having  often  heard  Venice  represented  as  one  of  the  most 
defensible  cities  in  the  world,  I  took  care  to  inform  myself  of  the 
particulars  in  which  its  strength  consists ;  and  these  I  find  are 
chiefly  owing  to  its  advantageous  situation ;  for  it  has  neither 
rocks  nor  fortifications  near  it,  and  yet  is,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 

larger  than  the  common  race  of  men,  and  with  a  sword  in  his  hand.  An 
inscription  on  the  cypress  wood  coffin  was  thought  to  say  that  these  were 
the  bones  of  Antenor.  The  whole  was  transferred  with  pompous  ceremony 
to  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo.  The  sword  was  given  in  1834  to  Alberto 
Bella  Scala ;  but  the  sarcophagus,  for  the  church  has  been  destroyed,  now 
stands  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  under  a  brick  canopy. — G. 

1  There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  in  these  observations  upon  Venice. 
But  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  he  wrote  are  too  numerous 
to  be  compressed  into  notes  like  these. — G. 
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pregnable  town  in  Europe.  It  stands  at  least  four  miles  from 
any  part  of  the  terra  Jirma,  nor  are  the  shallows  that  lie  about 
it  Qver  frozen  hard  enough  to  bring  over  an  army  from  the  land- 
side  ;  the  constant  flux  or  reflux  of  the  sea,  or  the  natural  mild- 
ness of  the  climate,  hindering  the  ice  from  gathering  to  any  thick- 
ness ;  which  is  an  advantage  the  Hollanders  want,  when  they 
have  laid  all  their  country  under  water.  On  the  side  that  is  ex- 
posed to  the  Adriatic,  the  entrance  is  so  difficult  to  hit,  that 
they  have  marked  it  out  with  several  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground,  which  they  would  not  fail  to  cut  upon  the  first  approach 
of  an  enemy's  fleet.  For  this  reason  they  have  not  fortified  the 
little  islands  that  lie  at  the  entrance,  to  the  best  advantage, 
which  might  otherwise  very  easily  command  all  the  passes  that 
lead  to  the  city  from  the  Adriatic.  Nor  could  an  ordinary  fleet 
with  bomb-vessels,  hope  to  succeed  against  a  place  that  has  al- 
ways in  its  arsenal  a  considerable  number  of  gallies  and  men  of 
war  ready  to  put  to  sea  on  a  very  short  warning.  If  we  could 
therefore  suppose  them  blocked  up  on  all  sides,  by  a  power  too 
strong  for  them,  both  by  sea  and  land,  they  would  be  able  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  every  thing  but  famine  ;  and  this  would 
not  be  a  little  mitigated  by  the  great  quantities  of  fish  that  their 
seas  abound  with,  and  that  may  be  taken  up  in  the  midst  of  their 
very  streets,  which  is  such  a  natural  magazine  as  few  other  places 
can  boaBt  of. 

Our  voyage-writers  will  needs  have  this  city  in  great  danger 
of  being  left,  within  an  age  or  two,  on  the  terra  firma  ;  and  rep- 
resent it  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  the  sea  was  insensibly  shrink- 
ing from  it,  and  retiring  into  its  channel.  I  asked  several,  and 
among  the  rest  Father  Coronelli,  the  state's  geographer,  of  the 
truth  of  this  particular,  and  they  all  assured  me  that  the  sea  rises 
as  high  as  ever,  though  the  great  heaps  of  dirt  it  brings  along 
with  it  are  apt  to  choke  up  the  shallows,  but  th/it  they  are  in  no 

/ 
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danger  of  losing  the  benefit  of  their  situation,  so  long  as  they  are 
at  the  charge  of  removing  these  banks  of  mud  and  sand.  One 
may  see  abundance  of  them  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  scat- 
tered up  and  down  like  so  many  little  islands,  when  the  tide  is 
low  ;  and  they  are  these  that  make  the  entrance  for  ships  difficult 
to  such  as  as  are  not  used  to  them,  for  the  deep  canals  run  be- 
'  tween  them,  which  the  Venetians  are  at  a  great  expense  to  keep 
free  and  open. l 

This  city  stands  very  convenient  for  commerce.  It  has 
several  navigable  rivers  that  run  up  into  the  body  of  Italy,  by 
which  they  might  supply  a  great  many  countries  with  fish  and 
other  commodities ;  not  to  mention  their  opportunities  for  the 
Levant,  and  each  side  of  the  Adriatic.  But,  notwithstanding 
these  conveniences,  their  trade  is  far  from  being  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  for  many  reasons.  The  duties  are  great  that  are  laid 
on  merchandizes.  Their 'nobles  think  it  below  their  quality  to 
engage  in  traffic.  The  merchants  who  are  grown  rich,  and  able 
to  manage  great  dealings,  buy  their  nobility,  and  generally  give 
over  trade.  Their  manufactures  of  cloth,  glass  and  silk,  formerly 
the  best  in  Europe,  are  now  excelled  by  those  of  other  countries. 
They  are  tenacious  of  old  laws  and  customs  to  their  great  pre- 
judice, whereas  a  trading  nation  must  be  still  for  new  changes" 
and  expedients,  as  different  junctures  and  emergencies  arise.  The 
state  is  at  present  very  sensible  of  this  decay  in  their  trade  and 
as  a  noble  Venetian,  who  is  still  a  merchant,  told  me,  they  will 
speedily  find  out  some  method  to  redress  it ;  possibly  by  making 
a  free  port,  for  they  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  Leghorn,  which 
draws  to  it  most  of  the  vessels  bound  for  Italy.  They  have 
hitherto  been  so  negligent  in  this  particular,  that  many  think 

1  It  is  well  known  that  since  the  fall  of  the  Republic,  the  canals  are 
rapidly  filling  up. — (t. 

•  Ntw  charges.     Every  change  is  new.     The  )> roper  word  is  measures. 
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the  great  duke's  gold  has  had  no  small  influence  in  their  coun- 
cils. 

Venio  has  several  particulars  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
other  cities,  and  is  therefore  very  entertaining  to  a  traveller.  It 
Looks,  at  a  distance,  like  a  great  town  half  floated  by  a  deluge. 
There  are  canals  every  where  crossing  it,  so  that  one  may  go  to 
most  houses  either  by  land  or  water.  This  is  a  very  great  con- 
venience to  the  inhabitants ;  for  a  gondola  with  two  oars  at 
Venice,  is  as  magnificent  as  a  coach  and  six  horses  with  a  large 
equipage  in  another  country ;  besides  that  it  makes  all  carriages* 
extremely  cheap.  The  streets  are  generally  paved  with  brick  or 
free-stone,  and  always  kept  very  neat,  for  there  is  no  carriage, 
not  so  much  as  a  chair,  that  passes  through  them.  There 
is  an  innumerable  multitude  of  very  handsome  bridges,  all 
of  a  single  arch,  and  without  any  fence  on  either  side, 
which  would  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  a  city  less  sober  than 
Venice.  One  would,  indeed,  wonder  that  drinking  is  so  little  in 
vogue  among  the  Venetians,  who  are  in  a  moist  air  and  a  mode- 
rate climate,  and  have  no  such  diversions  as  bowling,  hunting, 
walking,  riding,  and  the  like  exercises  to  employ  them  without 
doors.  But  as  the  nobles  are  not  to  converse  too  much  with 
strangers,  they  are  in  no  danger  of  learning  it ;  and  they  are  gen- 
erally too  distrustful  of  one  another  for  the  freedoms  that  are 
used  in  such  kind  of  conversations.  There  are  many  noble  pal- 
aces in  Venice.  Their  furniture  is  not  commonly  very  rich,  if  we 
except  the  pictures,  which  are  here  in  greater  plenty  than  in  any 
other  place  in  Europe,  from  the  hands  of  the  best  masters  of  the 
Lombard  school ;  as  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  Tintoret.  The 
last  of   these   is   in  greater   esteem    at  Venice   than  in  other 

*  All  carriages.     Carriages,  in  the  plural,  means,  the  instruments  of 
carriage ;  is  coaches,  Ac.     The  act  of  carrying,  or  transportatipn,  ia  al 
way 8  expi  *Bsed  in  the  singular  number.     He  should  have  said,  "Makes 
carriage"  or  "carriage  of  all  sorts  extremely  cheap." 
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parts  of  Italy.  The  rooms  are  generally  hung  with  gilt  leather, 
which  they  cover  on  extraordinary  occasions  with  tapestry,  and 
hangings  of  greater  value.  The  flooring  is  a  kind  of  red  plaister 
made  of  brick  ground  to  powder,  and  afterwards  worked  into 
mortar.  It  is  rubbed  with  oil,  and  makes  a  smooth,  shining,  and 
beautiful  surface.  These  particularities  are  chiefly  owing  to  the 
moisture  of  the  air,  which  would  have  an  ill  effect  on  other  kinds 
of  furniture,  as  it  shows  itself  too  visibly  in  many  of  their  finest 
pictures.  Though  the  Venetians  are  extremely  jealous  of  any 
great  fame  or  merit  in  a  living  member  of  their  commonwealth, 
they  never  fail  of  giving  a  man  his  due  praises,  when  they  are  in 
no  danger  of  suffering  from  his  ambition.  For  this  reason,  though 
there  are  a  great  many  monuments  erected  to  such  as  have  been 
benefactors  to  the  republic,  they  are  generally  put  up  after  their 
deaths.  Among  the  many  eulogiums  that  are  given  to  the  Doge 
Pisaurq,  who  had  been  ambassador  in  England,  his  epitaph  says, 
In  Anglid  Jacobi  Regis  obitum  mird  caUiditate  celatum  mird 
tagacitate  rimatus  priscam  benevolentiam  firmavit.  The  par- 
ticular palaces,  churches,  and  pictures  of  Venice  are  enumerated 
in  several  little  books  that  may  be  bought  on  the  place,  and  have 
been  faithfully  transcribed  by  many  voyage-writers.  When  I 
was  at  Venice,  they  were  putting  out  very  curious  stamps  of  the 
several  edifices  which  are  most  famous  for  their  beauty  or  magnif- 
icence The  arsenal  of  Venice  is  an  island  of  about  three  miles 
round.  It  contains  all  the  stores  and  provisions  for  war,  that 
are  not  actually  employed.  There  are  docks  for  their  gallies  and 
men  of  war,  most  of  them  full,  as  well  as  work-houses  for  all  land 
and  naval  preparations.  That  part  of  it  where  the  arms  are  laid, 
makes  a  great  show,  and  was  indeed  very  extraordinary  about  a 
hundred  years  ago.  but  at  present  a  great  part  of  its  furniture  is 
grown  useless.  There  seems  to  be  almost  as  many  suits  of  ar- 
mour as  there  are  gu  is.     The  swords  are  old  fashioned  and  uc 
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wieldy  in  a  very  great  number,*  and  the  fire-arms  fitted  with  locks 
of  little  convenience,  in  comparison  of  those  that  are  now  in  use. 
The  Venetians  pretend  they  could  set  out,  in  case  of  great  ne- 
cessity, thirty  men  of  war,  a  hundred  gallies,  and  ten  galeasses, 
though  I  cannot  conceive  how  they  could  man  a  fleet  of  half  the 
number.  It  was  certainly  a  mighty  error  in  this  state  to  affect 
so  many  conquests  on  the  terra  Jirma,"  which b  has  only  served 
to  raise  the  jealousy  of  the  christian  princes,  and  about  three 
hundred  years  ago40  had  like  to  have  ended  in  the  utter  extirpa- 
tion of  the  commonwealth  ;  whereas,  had  they  applied  themselves 
with  the  same  politics  and  industry  to  the  increase  of  their 
strength  by  sea,  they  might  perhaps  have  had  all  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago  in  their  hands,  and  by  consequence,  the  greatest 
fleet,  and  the  most  seamen  of  any  other  state  in  Europe.  Be- 
sides, that  this  would  have  given  no  jealousy  to  the  princes  their 
neighbours,  who  would  have  enjoyed  their  own  dominions  in 
peace,  and  have  been  very  well  contented  to  have  seen4  so  strong 
a  bulwark  against  all  the  forces  and  invasions  of  the  Ottoman 
empire. 

This  republic  has  been  much  more  powerful  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, as  it  is  still  likelier  to  sink  than  increase  in  its  dominions. 
It  is  not  impossible  but  the  Spaniard  may,  some  time  or  other, 
demand  of  them  Creme,  Brescia,  and  Bergame,  which  have  been 
torn  from  the  Milanese ;  and  in  case  a  war  should  arise  upon  it, 

99  Machiavelli  in  the  2d  book  of  the  Discorsi,  ch.  19,  says  that  they 
were  much  weaker  when  they  held  Lombardy  than  when  they  confined 
themselves  to  the  sea. — G. 

40  The  league  of  Cambrai  in  1508.— G. 

*  In  a  very  great  number,  i.  e.  of  those  suits  of  armour.  But  the  ex- 
pression is  careless.  Better  thus :  '•  the  swords  are,  very  many  of  them, 
old  fashioned  and  unwieldy." 

*>  Which,  i.  e.  which  affecting  so  many  conquests. — The  antecedent  is  A 
whole  sentence.     Negligently  expressed. 

*  T<*  have  seen.     Certainly,  to  see. 
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and  the  Venetians  lose  a  single  battle,  they  might  be  beaten  off 
the  continent  in  a  single  summer,  for  their  fortifications  are  very 
inconsiderable.  On  the  other  side,  the  Venetians  are  in  continu- 
al apprehensions  from  the  Turk,  who  will  certainly  endeavour  at 
the  recovery  *  of  the  Morea,  as  soon  as  the  Ottoman  empire  has 
recruited  a  little  of  its  ancient  strength.  They  are  very  sensible 
that  they  had  better  have  pushed  their  conquests  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Adriatic  into  Albania,  for  then  their  territories  would 
have  lain  together,  and  have  been  nearer  the  fountain-head  to 
have  received  succours  on  occasion ;  but  the  Venetians  are  under 
articles  with  the  emperor,  to  resign  into  his  hands  whatever  they 
conquer  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  that  has  been  formerly  dis- 
membered from  the  empire.  And  having  already  very  much  dis- 
satisfied him  in  the  Frioul  and  Dalmatia,  they  dare  not  think  of 
exasperating  him  further.  The  pope  disputes  with  them  their 
pretensions  to  the  Polesin,  as  the  Duke  of  Savoy  lays  an  equal 
claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus.  'Tis  surprising  to  consider 
with  what  heats  these  two  powers  have  contested  their  title  to  a 
kingdom  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Turk. 

Among  all  these  difficulties  the  republic  will  still  maintain  it- 
self, if  policy  can  prevail  upon  d  force  ;  for  it  is  certain  the  Vene- 
tian senate  is  one  of  the  wisest  councils  in  the  world,  though  at. 
the  same  time,  if  we  believe  the  reports  of  several  that  have  been 
well  versed  in  their  constitution,  a  great  part  of  their  politics  is 
founded  on  maxims  which  others  do  not  think  consistent  with 
their  honour  to  put  in  practice.  The  preservation  of  the  republic 
is  that  to  which  all  other  considerations  submit.  To  encourage 
idleness  and  luxury  in  the  nobility,  to  cherish  ignoranoe  and  li- 
centiousness in  the  clergy,  to  keep  alive  a  continual  faction  in  the 

*  Endeavour  at  the  recovery]  We  say  to  aim  at  the  recovery ;  but,  we 
endeavour  to  recover. 

b  Prevail  upon]  i.  e.  the  sense  of  gaining  an  influence,  simply ;  and  not 
a  superiority,  for  then  he  should  have  said  prevail  over. 
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common  people,  to  connive  at  the  viciousness  and  debauchery  of 
convents,  to  breed  dissensions  among  the  nobles  of  the  terra 
fir  ma,  to  treat  a  brave  man  with  scorn  and  infamy ;  in  short,  to 
stick  at  nothing  for  the  public  interest,  are  represented  as  the  re- 
ined parts  of  the  Venetian  wisdom.1 

Among  all  the  instances  of  their  politics,  there  is  none  more 
admirable  than  the  great  secrecy  that  reigns  in  their  public  coun- 
cils.  The  senate  is  generally  as  numerous  as  our  house  of  com- 
mons, if  we  only  reckon  the  sitting  members,  and  yet  carries  its 
resolutions  so  privately,  that  they  are  seldom  known  till  they  dis- 
cover themselves  in  the  execution.  It  is  not  many  years  since 
they  had  before  them  a  great  debate  concerning  the  punishment 
of  one  of  their  admirals,  which  lasted  a  month  together,  and  con- 
cluded in  his  condemnation ;  yet  was  there  none  of  his  friends, 
nor  of  those  who  had  engaged  warmly  in  his  defence,  that  gave 
him  the  least  intimation  of  what  was  passing  against  him,  till  he 
was  actually  seized,  and  in  the  hands  of  justice. 

The  noble  Venetians  think  themselves  equal  at  least  to  the 
electors  of  the  empire,  and  but  one  degree  below  kings;  for 
which  reason  they  seldom  travel  into  foreign  countries,  where 
they  must  undergo  the  mortification  of  being  treated  like  private 
gentlemen  :  yet  it  is  observed  of  them,  that  they  discharge  them- 
selves with  a  great  deal  of  dexterity  in  such  embassies  and  trea- 
ties *  as  are  laid  on  them  by  the  republic,9  for  their  whole  lives 

1  There  is  some  exaggeration  in  this  picture :  such  a  policy,  literally 
carried  out,  could  never  have  formed  the  men  who  accomplished  the 
marvels  of  Venetian  history.  Still  the  Venetian  government  was  an  in- 
exorable government:  and  was  distinguished  from  all  modern  states  by 
rigorously  sacrificing,  like  the  ancients,  the  individual  to  the  state. — G. 

1  The  Venetian  ambassadors  were  required,  on  their  return  home,  to 
make  a  full  report  on  their  embassy.  These  reports  have  been  carefully 
preserved  from  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  form  a  collection  of 

*  JStnbauies  and  treaties  laid  upon]  An  embassy  being  an  office,  may  be 
laid  upon  a  man :  a  treaty \  the  object  of  such  office,  cannot 
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are  employed  in  intrigues  of  state,  and  they  naturally  give  them 
selves  airs  of  kings  and  princes,  of  which  the  ministers  of  other 
nations  are  only  the  representatives.  Monsieur  Amelot  reckons 
in  his  time,  two  thousand  five  hundred  nobles  that  had  voices  in 
the  great  council,  but  at  present,  I  am  told,  there  are  not  at  most 
fifteen  hundred,  notwithstanding  the  addition  of  many  new  fami- 
lies since  that  time.  It  is  very  strange,  that  with  this  advantage 
they  are  not  able  to  keep  up  their  number,  considering  that  the 
nobility  spreads  equally  through  all  the  brothers,  and  that  so 
very  few  of  them  are  destroyed  by  the  wars  of .  the  republic. 
Whether  this  may  be  imputed  to  the  luxury  of  the  Venetians,  or 
to  the  ordinary  celibacy  of  the  younger  brothers,  or  to  the  last 
plague  which  swept  away  many  of  them,  I  know  not.  They  gen- 
erally thrust  the  females  of  their  families  into  convents,  the  bet- 
ter to  preserve  their  estates.  This  makes  the  Venetian  nuns  fa- 
mous for  the  liberties  they  allow  themselves.  They  have  operas 
within  their  own  walls,  and  often  go  out  of  their  bounds  to  meet 
their  admirers,  or  they  are  very  much  misrepresented.  They 
have  many  of  them  their  lovers,  that  converse  with  them  daily  at 
the  grate,  and  are  *  very  free  to  admit  a  visit  from  a  stranger. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  Cornaras,  that  not  long  ago  refused 
to  see  any  under  a  prince. 

The  carnival  of  Venice  is  every  where  talked  of.  The  great 
diversion  of  the  place  at  that  time,  as  well  as  on  all  other  high 
occasions,  is  masking.  The  Venetians,  who  are  naturally  grave, 
love  to  give  into  the  follies  and  entertainments  of  such  seasons, 

documents  of  the  highest  value,  for  the  illustration  of  almost  every  part  of 
modern  history.  Ranke  was  among  the  first  to  employ  them  for  this  pur 
pose :  Tommaseo  published  a  portion  of  those  that  relate  to  French  history : 
and  in  Florence  the  publication  of  a  complete  collection  was  begun  in 
1889,  under  the  title  of  "  Relazioni  degli  Ambasciadoii  Veneti." — G. 

a  And  are]  To  avoid   'lie  ambiguity,  it  had  been  better  to  say,  "  and 
they  are '' 
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when  disguised  in  a  false   personage.     They  are,  indeed,  under  a 
necessity  of  finding  out   diversions  that  may  agree  with   the 
nature  of  the  place,  and  make  some  amends  for  the  loss  of  several 
pleasures  which  may  he  met  with  on  the  continent.     These  dis- 
guises give  occasion  to  abundance  of  love- adventures ;  for  there 
is  something  more  intriguing  in  the  amours  of  Venice,  than  in 
those  of  other  countries,  and  I  question  but  the  secret  history  of 
a  carnival  would   make  a  collection  of  very  diverting  novels. 
Operas  are  another  great  entertainment  of  this  season.     The 
poetry  of  them  is  generally  as  exquisitely  ill,  as  the  music  is 
good.     The  arguments  are  often  taken  from   some   celebrated 
action  of  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans,  which  sometimes  looks 
ridiculous  enough ;  for  who  can  endure  to  hear  one  of  the  rough 
old  Romans  squeaking  through  the  mouth  of  an  eunuch,  especi- 
ally when  they  may  chuse  a  subject  out  of  courts  where  eunuchs 
are  really  actors,  or  represent  by  them  any  of  the  soft  Asiatic 
monarchs  ?     The  opera  that  was  most  in  vogue,  during  my  stay 
at  Venice,  was  built  on  the  following  subject.     Caesar  and  Scipio 
are  rivals  for  Cato's  daughter.1      Caesar's  first  words  bid  his 
soldiers  fly,  for  the  enemies  are  upon  them.     "  Si  leva  Cesare,  e 
dice  a  Soldati.     A  la  fugga.     A'  lo  Scauipo."     The  daughter 
gives  the  preference  to  Caesar  which  is  made  the  occasion  of 
Cato's  death.     Before  he  kills  himself,  you  see  him  withdrawn 
into  his  library,  where,  among  his  books,  I  observed  the  titles  of 
Plutarch  and  Tasso.     After  a  short  soliloquy  he  strikes  himself 
with  the  dagger  that  he  holds  in  his  hand,  but  being  interrupted 
by  one  of  his  friends,  he  stabs  him  for  his  pains,  and  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  blow  unluckily  breaks  the  dagger  on  one  of  his  ribs, 

1  As  Addison  had  already  sketched  if  not  written,  the  first  part  of 
"  Cato,"  this  play  could  not  have  suggested  hi9  subject ;  but  the  opening 
scene  of  the  5th  act,  which  was  not  added  till  just  before  he  brought  it 
out,  may  have  something  of  the  same  relation  to  this  that  Andreini's  Ad 
am  has  to  the  Paradise  Lost. — G, 
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so  that  he  is  forced  to  dispatch  himself  by  tearing  up  his  first 
wound.  This  last  circumstance  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  contrivance 
in  the  opera  of  St.  Angelo,  that  was  acted  at  the  same  time. 
The  king  of  the  play  endeavours  at  a  rape,  but  the  poet  being 
resolved  to  save  his  heroine's  honour,  has  so  ordered  it,  that  the 
king  always  acts  with, a  great  case  knife  stuck  in  his  girdle, 
which  the  lady  snatches  from  him  in  the  struggle,  and  so  defends 
herself. 

The  Italian  poets,  besides  the  celebrated  smoothness  of  their 
tongue,  have  a  particular  advantage,  above  the  writers  of  other 
nations,  in  the  difference  of  their  poetical  and  prose  language. 
There  are,  indeed,  sets  of  phrases  that  in  all  countries  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  poets,  but  among  the  Italians  there  are  not  only  sen- 
tences, but  a  multitude  of  particular  words  that  never  enter  into 
common  discourse.  They  have  such  a  different  turn  and  polish 
ing  for  poetical  use,  that  they  drop  several  of  their  letters,  and 
appear  in  another  form,  when  they  come  to  be  ranged  in  verse. 
For  this  reason  the  Italian  opera  seldom  sinks  into  a  poorness  of 
language,  but,  amidst  all  the  meanness  and  familiarity  of  the 
thoughts,  has  something  beautiful  and  sonorous  in  the  expres- 
sion. Without  this  natural  advantage  of  the  tongue,  their 
present  poetry  would  appear  wretchedly  low  and  vulgar,  notwith- 
standing the  many  strained  allegories  that  are  so  much  in  use 
among  the  writers  of  this  nation.1  The  English  and  French, 
who  always  use  the  same  words  in  verse  as  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, are  forced  to  raise  their  language  with  metaphors  and 
figures,  or,  by  the  pompousness  of  the  whole  phrase,  to  wear  off 
any  littleness  that  appears  in  the  particular  parts  that  compose 
it.  This  makes  our  blank  verse,  where  there  is  no  rhyme  to  sup- 
port th?  expression,  extremely  difficult  to  such  as  are  not  masters 

1  A  singular  judgment  in  the  age  of  Filicaja :  but  Addison  knew  very 
litUe  of  Italian  literature. — G. 
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in  the  tongue,  especially  when  they  write  on  low  subject?  ;  and 
'tis  probably  for  this  reason  that  Milton  has  made  use  c  i  such 
frequent  transpositions,  Latinisms,  antiquated  words  and  phrases, 
that  he  might  the  better  deviate  from  vulgar  and  ordinary  ex- 
pressions. 

The  comedies  that  I  saw  at  Venice,1  or  indeed  in  any  other 
part  of  Italy,  are  very  indifferent,  and  more  lewd  than  those  of 
other  countries.  Their  poets  have  no  notion  of  genteel  comedy, 
and  fall  into  the  most  filthy  double-meanings  imaginable,  when 
they  have  a  mind  to  make  their  audience  merry.  There  is  no 
part  generally  so  wretched  as  that  of  the  fine  gentleman,  espe- 
cially when  he  converses  with  his  mistress ;  for  then  the  whole 
dialogue  is  an  insipid  mixture  of  pedantry  and  romance.  But 
'tis  no  wonder  that  the  poets  of  so  jealous  and  reserved  a  nation 
fail  in  such  conversations  on  the  stage,  as  they  have  no  patterns 
of  in  nature.  There  are  four  standing  characters  which  enter 
into  every  piece  that  comes  on  the  stage,  the  Doctor,  Harlequin, 
Pantalone,  and  Coviello.  The  doctor's  character  comprehends 
the  whole  extent  of  a  pedant,  that  with  a  deep  voice,  and  a 
magisterial  air,  breaks  in  upon  conversation,  and  drives  down  all 
before  him:  every  thing  he  says  is  backed  with  quotations  out  of 
Galen,  Hippocrates,  Plato,  Virgil,  or  any  author  that  rises 
uppermost,  and  all  answers  from  his  companion  are  looked  upon 
as  impertinencies  or  interruptions.  Harlequin's  part  is  made  up 
of  blunders  and  absurdities ;  he  is  to  mistake  one  name  for  ano- 
ther, to  forget  his  errands,  to  stumble  over  queens,  and  to  run 
his  head  against  every  post  that  stands  in  his  way.  This  is  all 
attended  with  something  so  comical  in  the  voice  and  gestures, 

1  There  is  something  more  appropriate  than  Addison  was  aware  of  in 
this  connection  of  the  name  of  Venice  with  Italian  comedy ;  for  it  was  there 
that  Goldoni  was  born,  seven  years  after  his  visit,  and  before  the  next 
half  century  had  passed  away,  Italian  comedy  wai  raised  to  a  rank  second 
only  to  that  of  France. — G. 
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that  a  man,'  who  is  sensible  of  the  folly  of  the  part  can  hardly 
forbear  being  pleased  with  it.  Pantalone  is  gene:  ally  an  old 
cully,  and  Coviello  a  sharper. 

I  have  seen  a  translation  of  the  Cid,  acted  at  Bolonia,  which 
would  never  have  taken,  had  they  not  found  a  place  in  it  for 
these  buffoons.     All  four  of  them  appear  in  masks  that  are  made 
like  the  old  Roman  persona,  as  J  shall  have  occasion  to  observe 
in  another  place.     The  French  and  Italians  have  probably  de- 
rived this  custom  of  showing  some  of  their  characters  in  masks, 
from  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatre.     The  old  Vatican  Terence 
has  at  the  head  of  every  scene  the  figures  of  all  the  persons  that 
are  concerned  in  it,  with  the  particular  disguises  in  which  they 
acted ;  and  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  Villa  Mattei  an 
antick  statue  masked,  which  was  perhaps  designed  for  Gnatho  in 
the  eunuch,  for  it  agrees  exactly  with  the  figure  he  makes  in  the 
Vatican  manuscript.     One  would  wonder,  indeed,  how  so  polite 
a  people  as  the  ancient  Romans  and  Athenians a  should  not  look 
on  these  borrowed  faces  as  unnatural.     They  might  do  very  well 
for  a  Cyclops,  or  a  satyr,  that  can  have  no  resemblance  in  human 
features;    but  for  a  flatterer,  a  miser,  or  the  like  characters, 
which  abound  in  our  own  species,  nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than 
to  represent  their  looks  by  a  painted  vizard.     In  persons  of  this 
nature  the  turns  and  motions  of  the  face  are  often  as  agreeable 
as  any  part  of  the  action.     Could  we  suppose  that  a  mask  repre- 
sented never  so  naturally  the  general  humour  of  a  character,  it 
can  never  suit  with  the  variety  of  passions  that  are  incident  to 
avery  single  person  in  the  whole  course  of  a  play.     The  grimace 
may  be  proper  on  some  occasions,  but  is  too  steady  to  agree  with 
all.     The  rabble,  indeed,  are  generally  pleased  at  the  first  entry 

*  Romans  and  Athenians.    They  had,  without  doubt,  tl  eir  reasons  tot 
this  practice,  for  they  were  sensible  of  its  inconvenience. 
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of  a  disguise,  but  the  jest  grows  cold  even  with  them  <oo  when  it 
comes  on  the  stage  in  a  second  scene. 

Since  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a 
custom  at  Venice,  which  they  tell  me  is  particular  to  the  common 
people  of  this  country,  of  singing  stanzas  out  of  Tasso.1     They 
arc  set  to  a  pretty  solemn  tune,  and  when  one  begins  in  any  part 
of  the  poet,  it  is  odds  but  he  will  be  answered  by  somebody  else 
that  overhears  him ;  so  that  sometimes  you  have  ten  or  a  dozen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another,  taking  verse  after  verse,  and 
running  on  with  the  poem  as  far  as  their  memories  will  carry  them. 
On  Holy  Thursday,  among  the  several  shows  that  are  yearly 
exhibited,  I  saw  one  that  is  odd  enough,  and  particular  to  the 
Venetians.     There  is  a  set  of  artisans,  who  by  the  help  of  several 
poles,  which  they  lay  across  each  others  shoulders,  build  them- 
selves up  into  a  kind  of  pyramid ;  so  that  you  see  a  pile  of  men 
in  the  air  of  four  or  five  rows  rising  one  above  another.     The 
weight  is  so  equally  distributed,  that  every  man  is  very  well  able 
to  bear  his  part  of  it,  the  stories,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  growing 
less  and  less  as  they  advance  higher  and  higher.     A  little  boy 
represents   the  point  of  the  pyramid,  who,  after  a  short  space, 
leaps  off,  with  a  great  deal  of  dexterity,  into  the  arms  of  one  that 
catches  him  at  the  bottom.     In  the  same  manner  the  whole  build- 
ing falls  to  pieces.     I  have  been  the  more  particular  on  this,  be- 
cause it  explains  the  following  verses  of  Claudian,  which  show 
that  the  Venetians  are  not  the  inventors  of  this  trick. 

Vel  qui  more  avium  sese  jaculantur  in  auras, 
Corporaque  sedificant,  celeri  crescentia  nexu, 
Quorum  compositam  puer  aagmentatus  in  arcem 
Emicat,  et  vinctus  plantse,  vel  cruribus  hcerens, 
Pendula  librato  figit  vestigia  saltu. 

Claud,  de  Proa,  it  Olyb.  Ccna. 

i  "  In  Venice  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  wore, 

And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier.— Culldk  Habold. — O. 
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Men,  pil'd  ©n  men,  with  act  ire  leaps  arise, 
And  build  the  breathing  fabric  to  the  ski^a; 
A  sprightly  youth  above  the  topmost  row 
Points  the  tall  pyramid,  and  crowns  the  show. 

Though  we  meet  with  the  Veneti  in  the  old  poets,  the  city  of 
Venice  is  too  modern  to  find  a  place  among  them.  Sannazarius's 
epigram  is  too  well  known  to  be  inserted.  The  same  poet  has 
celebrated  this  city  in  two  other  places  of  his  poems. ' 

Quia  Venetffl  miracula  proferat  urbis, 

Una  instar  magni  quae  simul  Orbis  habetf 
Salve  Italum  Regina,  arta  pulcherrima  Roane 

iEmula,  quae  terris,  qua)  dominaris  aquis  I 
Tu  tibi  vel  Reges  cives  facia ;  O  Decus,  0  Lux 

Ansonis,  per  quam  libera  turba  sum  us, 
Per  quam  Barbaries  nobis  non  imperat,  et  Sol 

Exoriena  nostro  clarius  orbe  nitet  I  Lib.  3,  eL  1. 

Venetia  stands  with  endless  beauties  crown'd, 
And  as  a  world  within  herself  is  found.  • 
Hail,  queen  of  Italy !  for  years  to  come 
The  mighty  rival  of  immortal  Rome! 
Nations  and  seas  are  in  thy  states  enroll'd, 
And  kings  among  thy  citizens  are  told. 
Ausonia'8  brightest  ornament!  by  thee 
She  sits  a  sovereign,  unenslay'd  and  free ; 

1  There  'can  be  no  greater  proof  of  Addison's  limited  knowledge  of 
Italian  literature,  than  his  citing  Sannazaro  and  making  no  mention  <<f 
Delia  Casa,  whose  beautiful  sonnet  he  would  certainly  have  known  if  ha 
had  extended  his  reading  beyond  the  merest  elements. 

Quest!  palagi  e  queste  logge,  or  oolte 

D'oetro  e  di  marml  e  di  figure  elette, 

For  poche  e  basse  case  lnsieme  accolte, 

Desert!  lldi  e  povere  isolette ; 

Ma  genti  ardite,  d'ognl  vizlo  sciolte, 

Premeano  11  mar  con  picclole  barcbette, 

Che  qui  non  per  domar  proyincie  molte, 

Ma  fuggir  servltu  s'eran  ristrette. 

Non  era  ainblzion  ne'petti  loro ; 

II  mentire  abborrian  piu  cbe  la  morte ; 

Ne  vi  regnava  ingorda  fame  d'oro. 

8e  '1  del  v'ha  dato  pia  beata  Borte, 

Non  slen  quelle  virtu  che  tanto  onoro, 

Dalle  nove  ricchezze  oppresse  e  morte, — G 
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Bj  thee,  the  rode  barbarian  ehas'd  away, 

The  rising  sun  oheera  with  a  purer  ray 

Our  western  world,  and  doubly  gilds  the  day. 

Nee  tu  semper  eris,  qua  septem  amplecteris  arces, 

Ne  to,  qus3  mediis  ©mula  surgis  aquis.  lib.  2,  el  1. 

Thou  too  shalt  fall  by  time  or  barb'rous  foes, 
Whose  circling  walls  the  sev*n  fam'd  hills  inclose; 
And  thou,  whose  rival  towers  invade  the  skies, 
And,  from  amidst  the  waves,  with  equal  glory  rise. 
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At  Venice  I  took  a  bark  for  Ferrara,  and  in  my  way  thither 
Baw  several  mouths  of  the  Po,  by  which  it  empties  itself  into  the 

Adriatic. 

— —  Quo  non  alius  per  pinguia  culta 

In  mare  purpureum  violentior  influit  Amnis.  Vxso.  Georg.  4. 

which  is  true,  if  understood  only  of  the  rivers  of  Italy. 

Lucan's  description  of  the  Po  would  have  been  very  beautiful, 
had  he  known  when  to  have  given  over.  ' 

Quoque  magis  nullum  tellus  se  solvit  in  amnem 
Eridanus,  fractasque  evolvit  in  »quora  sylvas, 
Hesperiamque  exhaurit  aquis :  hunc  fabula  primum 
Populea  fluvium  ripas  umbrasse  corona: 
Cumque  diem  pronum  tranaverso  limite  ducens 
Succendit  Phaeton  flagrantibus  aethera  loi  is ; 
Gurgitibus  raptis,  penitus  teilure  perusta, 
Hune  habuisse  pares  Phcsbeis  ignibus  undaa.  Lib.  S. 

The  Po,  that  rushing  with  uncommon  force, 

O'ersets  whole  woods  in  its  tumultuous  course, 

And  rising  from  Hesperia's  wat'ry  veins, 

Th'  exhausted  land  of  all  its  moisture  drains. 

The  Po,  as  sings  the  fable,  first  convey'd 

Its  wond'ring  current  through  a  poplar  shade : 

For  when  young  Phaeton  mistook  his  way, 

Lost  and  confounded  in  the  blaze  of  day, 

This  river,  with  surviving  streams  supply'd, 

When  all  the  rest  of  the  whole  earth  were  dryM, 
vol.  it. — 9 
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And  nature's  self  lay  ready  to  expire, 

Quench'd  the  dire  flame  that  set  the  world  on  fire. 

The  poet's  reflections  follow. 

Non  minor  hie  Kilo,  si  non  per  plana  jacentis 
JSgypti  Libycas  Nilus  stagnaret  arenas. 
Non  minor  hie  Istro,  nisi  quod  dum  permeat  orbem 
later,  casuros  in  quaelibet  lequora  fontes 
Accipit,  et  Scythicas  exit  non  solus  in  undas 

Nor  would  the  Kile  more  wat'ry  stores  contain, 
But  that  he  stagnates  on  his  Lybian  plain : 
Nor  would  the  Danube  run  with  greater  force, 
But  that  he  gathers  in  his  tedious  course 
Ten  thousand  streams,  and  swelling  as  he  flows, 
In  Scythian  seas  the  glut  of  rivers  throws. 

That  is,  says  Scaliger,  the  Eridanus  would  be  bigger  than  the 
Nile  and  Danube,  if  the  Nile  and  Danube  were  not  bigger  than 
the  Eridanus.  What  makes  the  poet's  remark  the  more  impro- 
per, the  very  reason  why  the  Danube  is  greater  than  the  Po,  as 
he  assigns  it,  is  that  which  really  makes  the  PoNas  great  as  it  is  * 
for  before  its  fall  into  the  gulf,  it  receives  into  its  channel  the 
most  considerable  rivers  of  Piemont,  Milan,  and  the  rest  of  Lorn 
bardy. 

From  Venice  to  Ancona  the  tide  comes  in  very  sensibly  at  its 
stated  periods,  but  rises  more  or  less  in  proportion  as  it  advances 
nearer  the  head  of  the  gulf.  Lucan  has  run  out  of  his  way  to 
describe  the  phenomenon,)  which  is  indeed  very  extraordinary  to 
those  who  lie  out  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  ocean,  and, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  lets  his  poem  stand  gull  that  he 
may  give  way  to  his  own  reflections. 

Quaque  jacet  littus  dubium,  quod  terra  fretumque 
Vendicat  alternis  vicibus,  cum  funditur  ingens 
Occanus,  vel  cum  refugis  se  fluctibus  aufert. 
Yentus  ab  extremo  pelagus  sic  axe  volutet 
Destituatque  ferens :  an  sidere  mota  secundo 
r*thyos  unda  vagae  lunaribus  eestuat  horis ; 
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Flammiger  an  Titan,  ut  alentes  hauriat  cndaa, 

Erigat  oceanum  fluctusque  ad  sidera  tollat, 

Qurerite  quos  agital  mundi  labor :  at  mihi  semper 

Tu  qufficunque  moves  tarn  crebros  causa  meatus, 

Ut  superi  voluere,  late. Lib.  I. 

Wash'd  with  successive  seas,  the  doubtful  strand 

By  turns  is  ocean,  and  by  turns  is  land : 

Whether  the  winds  in  distant  regions  blow. 

Moving  the  world  of  waters  to  and  fro : 

Or  waining  moons  their  settled  periods  keep 

To  swell  the  billows,  and  ferment  the  deep ; 

Or  the  tir'd  sun,  his  vigour  to  supply, 

Raises  the  floating  mountains  to  the  sky, 

And  slakes  his  thirst  within  the  mighty  tide, 

Do  you  who  study  nature's  works  decide  : 

Whilst  I  the  dark  mysterious  cause  admire, 

Nor,  into  what  the  gods  conceal,  presumptuously  inquire. 

At  Ferrara '  I  met  with  nothing  extraordinary.  The  town 
is  very  large,  but  extremely  thin  of  people.  It  has  a  citadel,  and 
something  like  a  fortification  running  round  it,  but  so  large  thai 
it  requires  more  soldiers  to  defend  it,  than  the  pope  has  in  hi* 
whole  dominions.  The  streets  are  as  beautiful  as  any  I  have 
seen,  in  their  length,  breadth,  and  regularity.  The  Benedictines 
have  the  finest  convent  of  the  place.  They  showed  us  in  the 
church  Ariosto's  monument :  his  epitaph  says,  he  was  NobUitaU 
generis  atque  animi  clarus,  in  rebus  publicis  administranais, 
in  regendis  populis,  in  gravissimis  et  summis  JPontificis  lega* 
tionibus  prudentid  consilio,  eloquentid  prastantissimus. 

I  came  down  a  branch  of  the  Po,  as  far  as  Alberto,  within  ten 
miles  of  Ravenna.  *     All  this  space  lies  miserably  uncultivated 

1He  evidently  did  not  visit  the  library,  where  the  manuscripts  of 
Ariosto  and  Tasso  are  preserved,  nor  Ariosto's  house,  nor  Tasso's  prison 
If  he  had  seen  Ariosto's  house  he  would  certainly  have  copied  the  inscrip- 
tion— 

Parva  sed  apta  mihi,  Bed  null!  obnoxia,  sed  non 
Sordida,  parta  meo  Bed  tamen  aere  domua. — G. 

1  We  come  to  Ravenna  and  have  not  a  word  of  Dante — no  Elusion  tc 
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till  you  come  near  Ravenna,  where  the  soil  is  made  extremely 
fruitful,  and  shows  what  much  of  the  rest  might  be,  were  there 
hands  enough  to  manage  it  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  now  on 
both  sides  the  road  very  marshy,  and  generally  overgrown  with 
rushes,  which  made  me  fancy  it  was  once  floated  by  the  sea,  that 
lies  within  four  miles  of  it.  Nor  could  I  in  the  least  doubt  it 
when  I  saw  Ravenna,  that  is  now  almost  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  Adriatic,  though  it  was  formerly  the  most  famous  of  all 
the  Roman  ports. 

One  may  guess  at  its  ancient  situation  from  Martial's 

Meliusque  Ran®  garriant  Ravennates.  lib.  8. 

Ravenna's  frogs  in  better  music  croak, 
and  the  description  that  Silius  Italicus  has  given  us  of  it. 

Quique  gravi  remo  limosis  segniter  undis 

Lenta  paludosee  perscindunt  stagna  Ravenna.  Lib.  8. 

Encumber* d  in  the  mud,  their  oars  divide 
With  heavy  strokes  the  thick  unwieldy  tide. 

Accordingly  the  old  geographers  represent  it  as  situated  among 
marshes  and  shallows.  The  place  which  is  shown  for  the  haven, 
is  on  a  level  with  the  town,  and  has  probably  been  stopped  up  by 
the  great  heaps  of  dirt  that  the  sea  has  thrown  into  it ;  for  all 
the  soil  on  that  side  of  Ravenna  has  been  left  there  insensibly 
by  the  sea's  discharging  itself  upon  it  for  so  many  ages.  The 
ground  must  have  been  formerly  much  lower,  for  otherwise  the 
town  would  have  lain  under  water.  The  remains  of  the  Pharos, 
that  stand  about  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and  two  from  the 

the  early  Christian  monuments  which  are  very  numerous,  not  a  word  even 
about  •'  Theodore  and  Honoria,"  the  most  perfect  of  Dryden's  poems,  and 
what  is  equally  remarkable,  no  mention  of  Gaston  de  Foix,  though  he  must 
have  seen  the  monument — but  in  their  stead,  a  Latin  inscription  with  a 
very  ingenious  interpretation— certainly  an  amusing  illustration  of  the 
exclusive  hold  which  his  Latin  studies  had  taken  of  his  r  ind. — G 
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town,  hare  their  foundations  covered  with  earth  for  some  yards, 
as  they  told  me,  which  *  notwithstanding  are  upon  a  level  with 
the  fields  that  lie  about  them,  though  it  is  probable  they b  took 
the  advantage  of  a  rising  ground  to  set  it  upon.  It  was  a  square 
tower  of  about  twelve  yards  in  breadth,  as  appears  by  that  part 
of  it  which  yet  remains  entire,  so  that  its  height  must  have  been 
very  considerable  to  have  preserved  a  proportion.  It  is  made  in 
the  form  of  the  Venetian  Campanile,  and  iB  probably  the  high 
tower  mentioned  by  Pliny,  lib.  36,  cap.  12. 

On  the  side  of  the  town,  where  the  sea  is  supposed  to  have 
lain  formerly,  there  is  now  a  little  church  called  the  Rotonda. 
At  the  entrance  of  it  are  two  stones,  the  one  with  an  inscription 
in  Gothic  characters,  that  has  nothing  in  it  remarkable ;  the  other 
is  a  square  piece  of  marble,  that  by  the  inscription  appears  an- 
cient, and  by  the  ornaments  about  it  shows  itself  to  have  been  a 
little  Pagan  monument  of  two  persons  who  were  shipwrecked, 
perhaps  in  the  place  where  now  their  monument  stands.  The 
first  line  and  a  half,  that  tells  their  names  and  families  in  prose, 
is  not  legible ;  the  rest  runs  thus  : 


-Ranise  domus  hoe  produxit  alumnos, 


Libertatis  opus  contulit  una  dies. 
Naufraga  mors  pariter  rapuit  quoe  junxerat  ante, 
Et  dupliees  luctus  mors  periniqua  dedit. 

Both  with  the  same  indulgent  master  bless'd, 

On  the  same  day  their  liberty  possessed : 

A  shipwreck  slew  whom  it  had  join*d  before, 

And  left  their  common  friends  their  fun'rals  to  deplore. 

There  is  a  turn  in  the  third  verse  that  we  lose,  by  not  know- 
ing the-  circumstances  of  their  story.  It  was  the  naufraga  mars 
which  destroyed  them,  as  it  had  formerly  united  them;  what 
this  union  was  is  expressed  in  the  preceding  verse,  by  their  both 

*  Which]  i.  e.  what  now  appear  to  be  their  foundations. 

*  Thty\  Who  f    This  whole  sentence  is  wretchedly  expressed. 
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having  been  made  freemen  on  the  same  day.  If,  therefore,  we 
suppose  they  had  been  formerly  shipwrecked  with  their  master, 
and  that  he  made  them  free  at  the  same  time,  the  epigram  is  un- 
riddled. Nor  is  this  interpretation  perhaps  so  forced  as  it  may 
seem  at  first  sight,  since  it  was  the  custom  of  the  masters,  a  little 
before  their  death,  to  give  their  slaves  their  freedom,  if  they  had 
deserved  it  at  their  hands ;  and  it  is  natural  enough  to  suppose 
one,  involved  in  a  common  shipwreck,  would  give  such  of  his 
slaves  their  liberty,  as  should  have  the  good  luck  to  save  them- 
selves. The  chancel  of  this  church  is  vaulted  with  a  single  stone 
of  four  foot  in  thickness,  and  a  hundred  and  fourteen  in  circum- 
ference. There  stood  on  the  outside  of  this  little  cupola  a  great 
tomb  of  porphyry,  and  the  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  but  in 
the  war  that  Louis  the  twelfth  made  on  Italy,  the  tomb  was  bro- 
ken in  pieces  by  a  cannon-ball.  It  was  perhaps  the  same  blow 
that  made  the  flaw  in  the  cupola,  though  the  inhabitants  say  it 
was  cracked  by  thunder  that  destroyed  a  son  of  one  of  their  Gothic 
princes,  who  had  taken  shelter  under  it,  as  having  been  foretold 
what  kind  of  death  he  was  to  die.  I  asked  an  abbot l  that  was  in 
the  church,  what  was  the  name  of  this  Gothic  prince,  who,  after 
a  little  recollection,  answered  me,  "  That  he  could  not  tell  pre- 
cisely, but  that  he  thought  it  was  one  Julius  Caesar."  There  is 
a  convent  of  Theatins,  where  they  show  a  little  window  in  the 
church,  through  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  have  entered  in 
the  shape  of  a  dove,  and  to  have  settled  on  one  of  the  candidates 
for  the  bishopric.  The  dove  is  represented  in  the  window,  and 
in  several  places  of  the  church,  and  is  in  great  reputation  all  over 
Italy.  I  should  not,  indeed,  think  it  impossible  for  a  pigeon  to 
fly  in  accidentally  through  the  roof,  where  they  Jill  keep  the  hole 
open,  and,  by  its  fluttering  over  such  a  particular  place,  to  give 
po  superstitious  an  assembly  an  occasion  of  favoring  a  competitor, 

1  He  probably  meant  an  Abbe. — G. 
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especially  if  lie  had  many  friends  among  the  electors  /hat  would 
make  a  politic  use  of  such  an  accident :  but  they  pretend  the 
miracle  has  happened  more  than  once.     Among  the  pictures  of 
several  famous  men  of  their  order,  there  is  one  with  this  inscrip- 
tion.    P.  D.  Thomas  Gouldvellus  Ep.  As.  Trid.  consilio  con- 
tra HareticoSj  et  in  Anglia  contra  Elisabet.     Fidei  Confessor 
conspicuus.     The  statue  of  Alexander  the  Seventh  stands  in  the 
large  square  of  the  town ;  it  is  cast  in  brass,  and  has  the  posture 
that  is  always  given  the  figure  of  a  pope  ;  an  arm  extended,  and 
blessing  the  people.     In  another  square  on  a  high  pillar  is  set  the 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Yirgin,  arrayed  like  a  queen,  with  a  sceptre 
in  her  hand,  and  a  crown  upon  her  head ;  for  having  delivered 
the  town  from  a  raging  pestilence.     The  custom  of  crowning  the 
Holy  Virgin  is  so  much  in  vogue  among  the  Italians,  that  one 
often  sees  in  their  churches  a  little  tinsel  crown,  or  perhaps  a 
circle  of  stars  glued  to  the  canvas  over  the  head  of  the  figure, 
which  sometimes  spoils  a  good  picture.     In  the  convent  of  Bene- 
dictines I  saw  three  huge  chests  of  marble,  with  no  inscription 
on  them  that  I  could  find,  though  they  are  said  to  contain  the 
ashes  of  Yalentinian,  Honorius,  and  his  sister  Placidia.     From 
Ravenna  I  came  to  Rimini,  having  passed  the  Rubicon  by  the 
way.     This  river  is  not  so  very  contemptible  as  it  is  generally 
represented,  and  was  much  increased  by  the  melting  of  the  snows 
whc i  Caesar  passed  it,  according  to  Lucan. 

Fonte  cadit  modico  parvisque  impellitur  undis 

Puniceus  Rubicon,  cum  fervida  canduit  sestas : 

Perque  imas  serpit  ralles,  et  Gallica  certus 

Limes  ab  Ausoniis  disterminat  arva  colonis : 

Tunc  vires  pr«bebat  hyems,  atque  auxerat  undas 

Tertia  jam  gravido  pluvialis  Cynthia  cornu, 

Et  madidis  Euri  resolute  flatibus  Alpes.  Lib.  1 

While  summer  lasts,  the  streams  of  Rubicon 
From  their  spent  source  in  a  small  current  run, 
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Hid  in  the  winding  rales  they  gently  glide, 
And  Italy  from  neighboring  Gaul  divide ; 
But  now,  with  winter  storms  in  ere  as' d,  they  rose, 
By  wat'ry  moons  produe'd,  and  Alpine  snows, 
That  melting  on  the  hoary  mountains  lay, 
And  in  warm  eastern  winds  dissolv'd  away. 

This  river  iB  now  called  Pisatello.1 

Rimini  has  nothing  modern  to  boast  of.  Its  antiquities  are 
as  follow :  a  marble  bridge  of  five  arches,  built  by  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  for  the  inscription  is  still  legible,  though  not  rightly 
transcribed  by  Gruter.  A  triumphal  arch  raised  by  Augustus, 
which  makes  a  noble  gate  to  the  town,  though  part  of  it  is  ruined. 
The  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre*  The  Suggestum,  on  which  it  is 
said  that  Julius  Caesar  harangued  his  army  after  having  passed 
the  Rubicon.  I  must  confess  I  can  by  no  means  look  on  this 
last  as  authentic  :  *  it  is  built  of  hewn  stone,  like  the  pedestal 
of  a  pillar,  but  something  higher  than  ordinary,  and  is  but  just 
broad  enough  for  one  man  to  stand  upon  it.  On  the  contrary 
the  ancient  Suggestums,  as  I  have  often  observed  on  medalB,  as 
well  as  on  Constantino's  arch,  were  made  of  wood  like  a  little 
kind  of  stage,  for  the  heads  of  the  nails  are  sometimes  represent- 
ed, that  are  supposed  to  have  fastened  the  boards  together.  We 
often  see  on  them  the  emperor,  and  two  or  three  general  officers, 
sometimes  sitting  and  sometimes  standing,  as  they  made  speeches, 
or  distributed  a  congiary  to  the  soldiers  or  people.  They  were 
probably  always  in  readiness,  and  carried  among  the  baggage  of 
the  army,  whereas  this  at  Rimini  must  have  been  built  on  the 
place,  and  required  some  time  before  it  could  be  finished. 

If  the  observation  I  have  here  made  is  just,  it  may  serve  as  a 

1  It  is  strange  that  this  should  ever  hare  been  mistaken  lor  the  Rubi- 
con, which  is  a  larger  river,  a  few  miles  beyond  Savignano,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  long,  emptying  a  full  stream  into  the  Adriatic,  and  bearing  to 
this  day  the  name  of  il  Rvbiconc. — G-. 

*  Addison's  doubts  were  well-founded.— -(*. 
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confirmation  to  the  learned  Fabretti's  conjecture  on  Trajan's  pil- 
lar ;  who  supposes,  1  think,  with  a  great  deal  of  reason,  that  the 
camps,  intrenchments,  and  other  works  of  the  same  nature,  which 
are  cut  out  as  if  they  had  been  made  of  brick  or  hewn  stone,  were 
in  reality  only  of  earth,  turf,  or  the  like  materials  ;  for  there  are 
on  the  pillar  some  of  these  Suggestums  which  are  figured  like 
those  on  medals,  with  only  this  difference,  that  they  seem  built 
of  brick  or  free-stone.  At  twelve  miles  distance  from  Rimini 
stands  the  little  republic  of  St.  Marino,  which  I  could  not  forbear 
visiting,  though  it  lies  out  of  tire  common  tour  of  travellers,  afid 
has  excessively  bad  ways  to  it.  I  shall  here  give  a  particular  ac- 
count of  it,  because  I  know  of  nobody  else  that  has  done  it.  One 
may,  at  least,  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  it  something  more 
singular  than  can  be  found  in  great  governments,  and  form  from 
it  an  idea  of  Venice  in  its  first  beginnings,  when  it  had  only  a  few 
heaps  of  earth  for  its  dominions,  or  of  Rome  itself,  when  it  had 
as  yet  covered  but  one  of  its  seven  hills. 

• 

THB  REPUBLIC  OF  ST.  MARINO. * 

The  town  and  republic  of  St.  Marino  stands  on  the  top  of  a 
very  high  and  craggy  mountain.  It  is  generally  hid  among  the 
clouds,  and  lay  under  snow  when  I  saw  it,  though  it  was  clear  and 

1  This  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Addison's  qualifications  for  per- 
sonal inquiry,  the  information  which  it  contains  having  been  gathered  on 
the  spot,  not  copied  from  guide  books. 

Few  changes  have  taken  place  in  this  singular  little  republic  since 
Addison  wrote  his  description  of  it.  In  1739  it  was  invaded  by  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  whose  restless  spirit,  cut  off  from  the  broad  field  of  European 
politics,  found  a  vent  in  the  administration  of  the  Bolognese  as  papal 
legate.  Under  the  pretext  tfiat  the  government  had  degenerated  into  an 
oligarchy,  he  resolved  to  reduce  it  under  the  subjection  of  the  Holy  See, 
planned  an  attack  with  all  the  subtlety  and  secrecy  with  which  he  had 
formed  his  great  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and 
with  200  soldiers  and  a  troop  of  sbirri,  seized  the  unsuspecting  little  state, 

vol.  II. — 9* 
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warm  weather  in  all  the  country  about  it.  There  is  not  a  spring 
or  fountain,  that  I  could  hear  of,  in  the  whole  dominions,  but 
they  are  always  well  provided  with  huge  cisterns  and  reservoirs 
of  rain  and  snow-water.  The  wine  that  grows  on  the  sides  of  their 
mountain  is  extraordinary  good,*  and  I  think  much  better  than 
any  I  met  with  on  the  cold  side  of  the  Appenines.  This  puts  me 
in  mind  of  their  cellars,  which  have  most  of  them  a  natural  ad- 
vantage which  renders  them  extremely  cool  in  the  hottest  sea- 
sons, for  they  have  generally  in  the  sides  of  them  deep  holes  that 
run  into  the  hollows  of  the  hill,  from  whence  there  constantly  is- 

and  declared  it  a  forfeiture  to  Rome.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Pope, 
who,  less  daring  than  his  minister,  gave  the  inhabitants  permission  to 
decide  for  themselves,  whether  they  would  remain  free,  or  pass  under 
the  dominion  of  Rome.  The  question  was  solemnly  brought  before  the 
citizens  in  public  assembly,  and  the  republic  preserved. 

During  Napoleon's  campaigns  in  Italy,  he  sent  Monge  to  offer  the 
sister  republic  an  increase  of  territory,  a  complimentary  present  of  twa 
cannon,  and  the  protection  of  France.  The  ambassador  was  received  with 
due  solemnity,  his  somewhat  pedantic  speech  listened  to  with  respectful 
attention,  the  enlargement  of  territory  judiciously  refused,  and  the  com 
plimentary  gift  courteously  accepted.  It  was  impossible  even  for  Napoleor 
to  do  violence  to  so  modest  a  people,  and  though  he  never  sent  the  cannon, 
he  suffered  the  little  republic  to  live  on  in  tranquil  obscurity.  Much  credit 
is  due  to  Antonio  Onofri,  who  displayed  great  judgment  and  firmness  in 
hi?  intercourse  with  Napoleon,  and  subsequently  defended  his  country 
successfully  before  the  congress  of  Vienna.  His  tomb  and  bust  now  form 
one  of  the  most  touching  memorials  in  this  instructive  history. 

In  1847,  some  important  changes  were  made  in  the  constitution the 

general  council  transformed  into  a  house  of  representatives,  chosen  by 
universal  suffrage,  and  deliberating  with  open  doors.  This  is  the  legis- 
lative body.  They  vote  by  ballot,  and  no  act  becomes  valid  unless  sup- 
ported by  two-thirds  of  the  votes.  The  executive  power  still  remains  with 
the  two  captains,  who  are  chosen  every  six  months,  one  for  the  town  and 
one  for  the  country.  Between  them  and  the  legislative  body  there  is  a 
council  of  twelve,  of  which  two-thirds  are  changed  every  year. — G. 


•  Extraordinary  good,  for,  extraordinarily  good.  This  way  ot  using  an 
adjective  adverbially,  is  allowed  in  the  narrative,  or  familiar  style ;  and 
seems  to  hav*  taken  its  rise  from  the  ease  and  dispatch  of  pronunciation. 
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sues  a  breathing  kind  of  vapour,  so  very  chilling  in  the  summer 
time,  that  a  man  can  scarce  suffer  his  hand  in  the  wind  of  it.1 

This  mountain,  and  a  few  neighbouring  hillocks  that  lie  scat- 
tered about  the  bottom  of  it,  is  the  whole  circuit  of  these  domin- 
ions. They  have,  what  they  call,  three  castles,  three s  convents, 
and  five  churches,  and  can  reckon  about  five  thousand  souls  in 
their  community.  The  inhabitants  as  well  as  the  historians,  who 
mention  this  little  republic,  give  the  following  account  of  its  ori- 
ginal. St.  Marino  was  its  founder,  a  Dalmatian  by  birth,  and  by 
trade  a  mason.  He  was  employed  above  thirteen  hundred  years 
ago  in  the  reparation  of  Rimini,  and  after  he  had  finished  his 
work,  retired  to  this  solitary  mountain,  as  finding  it  very  proper 
for  the  life  of  a  hermit,  which  he  led  in  the  greatest  rigours  and 
austerities  of  religion.  He  had  not  been  long  here  before  he 
wrought  a  reputed  miracle,  which,  joined  with  his  extraordinary 
sanctity,  gained  him  so  great  an  esteem,  that  the  princess  of  the 
country  made  him  a  present  of  the  mountain,  to  dispose  of  it  at 
his  own  discretion.  His  reputation  quickly  peopled  it,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  republic  which  calls  itself  after  his  name.  So  that  the 
Commonwealth  of  Marino  may  boast  at  least  of  a  nobler  original 
than  that  of  Borne,  the  one  having  been  at  first  an  asylum  for 
robbers  and  murderers,  and  the  other  a  resort  of  persons  eminent 
for  their  piety  and  devotion.  The  best  of  their  churches  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  saint,  and  holds  his  ashes.  His  statue  stands  over 
the  high  altar,  with  the  figure  of  a  mountain  in  its  hands,  crowned 
with  three  castles,  which  is  likewise  the  arms  of  the  common- 

1  He  probably  means  the  remarkable  cavern  at  Borgo,  a  village  of  50C 
inhabitants,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  the  residence  of  the  principal 
citizens. — Gr. 

1  Four  convents-— seventeen  square  miles  of  territory,  less  than  ?000 
innabitants,  and  an  array  rf  forty  men,  though  strictly  speaking  all  th« 
citizens,  like  our  own,  are  soldiers. — G-. 
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wealth.  They  attribute  to  his  protection  the  long  duration  of 
their  state,  and  look  upon  him  as  the  greatest  saint  next  the 
blessed  virgin.  I  saw  in  their  statute-book  a  law  against  sueh  as 
speak  disrespectfully  of  him,  who  are  to  be  punished  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  who  are  convicted  of  blasphemy. 

This  petty  republic  has  now  lasted  thirteen  hundred  years, 
while  all  the  other  states  of  Italy  have  several  times  changed 
their  masters  and  forms  of  government.  Their  whole  history  k 
comprised  in  two  purchases,  which  they  made  of  a  neighbouring 
prince,  and  in  a  war  in  which  they  assisted  the  pope  against  a  lord 
of  Rimini.  In  the  year  1 100  they  bought  a  castle  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  they  did  another  in  the  year  1 170.  The  papers  of 
the  conditions  are  preserved  in  their  archives,  where  'tis  very  re* 
markable  that  the  name  of  the  agent  for  the  commonwealth,  of 
the  seller,  of  the  notary,  and  the  witnesses,  are  the  same  in  both 
the  instruments,  though  drawn  up  at  seventy  years7  distance  from 
each  other.  Nor  can  it  be  any  mistake  in  the  date,  because  the 
popes  and  emperors  nameB,  with  the  year  of  their  respective  reigns, 
are  both  punctually  set  down.  About  290  years  after  this,  they 
assisted  pope  Pius  the  second  against  one  of  the  Malatestas,  who 
was  then  lord  of  Rimini ;  and  when  they  had  helped  to  conquer 
him,  received  from  the  pope,  as  a  reward  for  their  assistance,  four 
little  castles.  This  they  represent  as  the  flourishing  time  of  the 
commonwealth,  when  their  dominions  reached  halfway  up  a  neigh- 
bouring hill ;  but  at  present  they  are  reduced  to  their  old  extent. 
They  would  probably  sell  their  liberty  as  dear  as  they  could  to 
any  that  attacked  them ;  for  there  is  bat  one  road  by  which  to 
climb  up  to  them,  and  they  have  a  very  severe  law  against  any  of 
their  own  body  that  enters  the  town  by  another  path,  lest  any  new 
one  should  be  worn  on  the  sides  of  their  mountain.  All  that  aro 
capable  of  bearing  arms  are  exercised,  and  ready  at  a  moment's 
call 
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The  sovereign  power  of  the  republic  was  lodged  originally  in 
what  they  call  the  Arengo,  a  great  council,  in  which  every  house 
nad  its  representative.  But  because  they  found  too  mueh  confu- 
sion in  such  a  multitude  of  statesmen,  they  devolved  their  whole 
authority  into  the  hands  of  the  council  of  sixty.  The  Arengo, 
however,  is  still  called  together  in  eases  of  extraordinary  impor- 
tance ;  and  if,  after  due  summons,  any  member  absents  himself,  he 
is  to  be  fined  to  the  value  of  about  a  penny  English,  which  th« 
statute  says  he  shall  pay,  sine  aligud  diminutiotie  avt  gratia 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  government,  the  council  of  sixty  (which, 
notwithstanding  the  name,  consists  of  but  forty  persons)  has  in 
its  hands  the  administration  of  affairs,  and  is  made  up  half  out 
of  the  noble  families,  and  half  out  of  the  plebeian.  They  decide 
all  by  balloting^  are  not  admitted  till  five  and  twenty  years  old, 
and  chuse  the  officers  of  the  commonwealth. 

Thus  far  they  agree  with  the  great  council  of  Venice,  but 
their  power  is  much  more  extended ;  for  no  sentence  can  stand 
that  is  not  confirmed  by  two-thirds  of  this  council.  Besides,  that 
no  son  can  be  admitted  into  it  during  the  life  of  his  father,  nor 
two  be  in  it  of  the  same  family,  nor  any  enter  but  by  election. 
The  chief  officers  of  the  commonwealth  are  the  two  capitaneos, 
who  have  such  a  power  as  the  old  Roman  consuls  had,  but  are  cho- 
sen every  six  months.  I  talked  with  some  that  had  been  capi- 
taneos six  or  seven  times,  though  the  office  is  never  to  be 
oontinued  to  the  same  persons  twice  successively.  The  third 
officer  is  the  commissary,  who  judges  in  all  civil  and  criminal 
matters.  But  because  the  many  alliances,  friendships,  and  inter- 
marriages, as  well  as  the  personal  feuds  and  animosities  that 
happen  among  so  small  a  people  might  obstruct  the  course  of 
justice,  if  one  of  their  own  number  had  the  distribution  of  it ; 
they  hare  always  a  foreigner  for  this  employ,  whom  fhey  cLuso 
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for  three  years,  and  maintain  out  of  the  public  stock.1  He  must 
be  a  doctor  of  law,  and  a  man  of  known  integrity.  He  is  joined 
in  commission  with  the  capitaneos,  and  acts  something  like  the 
recorder  of  London  under  the  lord-mayor.  The  commonwealth 
of  Genoa  was  forced  to  make  use  of  a  foreign  judge  for  many 
years,  whilst  their  republic  was  torn  into  the  divisions  of  G-uelphs 
and  Oibelines.  The  fourth  man  in  the  state  is  the  physician,  who 
must  likewise  be  a  stranger,  and  is  maintained  by  a  public  salary. 
He  is  obliged  to  keep  a  horse,  to  visit  the  sick,  and  to  inspect  all 
drugs  that  are  imported.  He  must  be  at  least  thirty-five  years 
old,  a  doctor  of  the  faculty,  and  eminent  for  his  religion  and 
honesty;  that  his  rashness  or  ignorance  may  not  unpeople  the 
commonwealth.  And  that  they  may  not  suffer  long  under  any 
bad  choice,  he  is  elected  only  for  three  years.  The  present 
physician  is  a  very  understanding  man,  and  well  read  in  our 
countrymen,  Harvey,  Willis,  Sydenham,  &c.  He  has  been  con- 
tinued for  some  time  among  them,  and  they  say  the  commonwealth 
thrives  under  his  hands.  Another  person  who  makes  no  ordinary 
figure  in  the  republic,  is  the  schoolmaster.  I  scarce  met  with 
any  in  the  place  that  had  not  some  tincture  of  learning.  I  had 
the  perusal  of  a  Latin  book  in  folio,  entitled,  StattUa  Illustris- 
simce  reipublicce  Sancti  Marini,  printed  at  Rimini  by  order  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  chapter  on  the  public  ministers  says, 
that  when  an  ambassador  is  dispatched  from  the  republic  to  any 
foreign  state  he  shall  be  allowed,  out  of  the  treasury,  to  the  value 

1  Addison  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  this,  for  the  same 
reasons  which  he  has  adduced,  was  the  prevalent  usage  in  the  Italian  re* 
publics  of  the  middle  ages.  This  officer  bore  the  title  of  Podestd,  was 
generally  chosen  for  a  year,  was  accompanied  by  two  or  three  doctors  of 
civil  and  criminal  law,  who  assisted  him  as  judges,  had  the  command  of 
the  troops  as  well  as  th )  power  of  enforcing  the  execution  of  his  sentences  * 
and  at  the  expiration  oi  his  office  was  held  to  a  severe  account  of  his  ad* 
ministration,  a  process  of  inquiry  expressed  by  the  Italian  word  sit* 
dacato. — G 
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of  a  shilling  a  day.  The  people  are  esteemed  very  honest  and 
rigorous  in  the  execution  of  justice,  and  seem  to  live  more  happy 
and  contented  among  their  rocks  and  snows,  than  others  of  the 
Italians  do  in  the  pleasantest  Tallies  of  the  world.  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  be  a  greater  instance  of  the  natural  love  that  mankind 
has  for  liberty,  and  of  their  aversion  to  an  arbitrary  government, 
than  such  a  savage  mountain  covered  with  people,  and  the  Cam- 
pania of  Rome,  which  lies  in  the  same  country,  almost  destitute 
of  inhabitants/ 


PESARO,  FANO,  SENIGALLIA,  ANCONA,  LORETTO,  &c.  TO 

ROME. 

From  Rimini  to  Loretto  the  towns  of  note  are  Pesaro,  Fano, 
Senigallia  and  Ancona.  Fano  received  its  name  from  the  Fane 
or  temple  of  Fortune  that  stood  in  it.  One  may  still  see  the 
triumphal  arch  erected  there  to  Augustus :  it  is  indeed  very  much 
defaced  by  time ;  but  the  plan  of  it,  as  it  stood  entire  with  all  its 
inscriptions,  is  neatly  cut  upon  the  wall  of  a  neighbouring  build* 
ing. "  In  each  of  these  towns  is  a  beautiful  marble  fountain, 
where  the  water  runs  continually  through  several  little  spouts, 
which  looks  very  refreshing  in  these  hot  countries,  and  gives  a 
great  coolness  to  the  air  about  them.  That  of  Pesaro  is  hand- 
somely designed.  Ancona  is  much  the  most  considerable  of  these 
towns.  It  stands  on  a  promontory,  and  looks  more  beautiful  at  a 
distance  than  when  you  are  in  it.  The  port  was  made  by  Trajan, 
for  which  he  has  a  triumphal  arch  erected  to  him  by  the  sea-side. 
The  marble  of  this  arch b  looks  very  white  and  fresh,  as  being 

*  The  author  has  paid  this  little  republic  the  compliment  to  tell  its  sto- 
ry in  very  good  English. 

b  The  marble  of  this  arch.  This  whole  sentence,  as  it  stands,  is  very 
faulty.  To  make  the  expression  exact,  we  should  either  read  "  The  mar- 
ble of  this  arch  looks  very  white  and  fresh,  as  being  exposed  to  the  winds 
and  salt  vapours ;  so  ♦  aat,  by  continual  fretting,  it  preserves  itself,"  Ac  or 
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exposed  to  the  winds  and  salt  sea  vapours,  that  by  continually 
fretting  it  preserves  itself  from  that  mouldy  colour,  which  others 
of  the  same  materials  have  contracted.  Though  the  Italians  and 
voyage  writers  call  these  of  Rimini,  Fano,  and  Ancona  triumphal 
arches,  there  was  probably  some  distinction  made  among  the 
Romans  between  such  honorary  arches  erected  to  emperors,  and 
those  that  were  raised  to  them  on  the  account  of  victory,  which 
are  properly  triumphal  arches.  This  at  Ancona  was  an  instance 
of  gratitude  to  Trajan  for  the  port  he  had  made  there,  as  the  two 
others  I  have  mentioned  were  probably  for  some  reason  of  the 
same  nature.  One  may,  however,  observe  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  who  to  encourage  their  emperors  in  their  inclina- 
tion of  doing  good  to  their  country,  gave  the  same  honours  to 
the  great  actions  of  peace,  which  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public,  as  to  those  of  war.  This  is  very  remarkable  in  the 
medals  that  are  stamped  on  the  same  occasions.  I  remember  to 
have  seen  one  of  G-alba's  with  a  triumphal  arch  on  the  reverse, 
that  was  made  by  the  senate's  order  for  his  having  remitted  a 
tax.  R.  XXXX.  RBMISSA.  S.  0.  The  medal  which  was 
made  for  Trajan  in  remembrance  of  his  beneficence  to  Ancona  is 
very  common.  The  reverse  has  on  it  a  port  with  a  chain  running 
across  it,  and  betwixt  them  both  a  boat  with  this  inscription, 

S.  P.  Q.  R.  OPTIMO  PRINCIPI.  S.  C. 
I  know  Fabretti  would  fain  ascribe  this  medal  to  another  occa- 
sion, but  Bellorio,  in  his  additions  to  Angeloni,  has  sufficiently 
refuted  all  he  says  on  that  subject. 

At  Loretto  I  inquired  for  the  English  Jesuists'  lodgings,  and 
on  the  staircase  that  leads  to  them,  I  saw  several  pictures  of 
such  as  had  been  executed  in  England,  as  the  two  Garnets,  Old- 

• 

rather,  thus :  "  The  marble  of  this  arch  looks  very  white  and  fresh,  as  be- 
ing exposed  to  the  winds  and  salt  vapours,  that,  by  continually  fretting  it, 
preserve  it  from  that  mouldy  colour,  no  generally  <cntr acted  by  the  $ame 
materials,  in  other  building*." 
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com,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  thirty.  Whatever  were  their 
crimes,  the  inscription  says  they  suffered  for  their  religion,  and 
Borne  of  them  are  represented  lying  under  such  tortures  as  are 
not  in  use  among  us.  The  martyrs  of  1679  are  set  by  themselves, 
with  a  knife  stuck  in  the  bosom  of  each  figure,  to  signify  that 
they  were  quartered. 

The  riches  in  the  holy  house  and  treasury  are  surprisingly 
great,  and  as  much  surpassed  my  expectation,  as  other  sights  have 
generally  fallen  short  of  it.  Silver  can  scarce  find  an  admission, 
and  gold  itself  looks  but  poorly  among  such  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  precious  stones.  There  will  be,  in  a  few  ages  more,  the 
jewels  of  the  greatest  value  in  Europe,  if  the  devotion  of  its 
princes  continues  in  its  present  fervour.  The  last  offering  was 
made  by  the  queen  dowager  of  Poland,  and  cost  her  18,000 
crowns.  Some  have  wondered  that  the  Turk  never  attacks  this 
treasury,  since  it  lies  so  near  the  sea-shore,  and  is  so  weakly 
guarded.  But  besides  that  he  has  attempted  it  formerly  with  no 
success,  it  is  certain  the  Venetians  keep  too  watchful  an  eye  over 
his  motions  at  present,  and  would  never  suffer  him  to  enter  the 
Adriatic.  It  would,  indeed,  be  an  easy  thing  for  a  christian 
prince  to  surprise  it,  who  has  ships  still  passing  to  and  fro  with- 

9 

out  suspicion,  especially  if  he  had  a  party  in  the  town,  disguised 
like  pilgrims,  to  secure  a  gate  for  him ;  for  there  have  been  some- 
times to  the  number  of  100,000  in  a  day's  time,  as  it  is  generally 
reported.  But  'tis  probable  the  veneration  for  the  holy  house, 
and  the  horror  of  an  action  that  would  be  resented  by  all  the 
catholic  princes  of  Europe,  will  be  as  great  a  security  to  the  place 
as  the  strongest  fortification.  It  is  indeed  an  amazing  thing  to 
see  such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  riches  lie  dead  and  untouched 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  poverty  and  misery,  as  reign  on  all  sides 
jf  them.     There  is  no  question,  however,  but  the  pope  1  would 

1  Addiion's  conjecture  was  confirmed  in  1797,  when  Pins  VL  employed 
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make  use  of  these  treasures  in  case  of  any  great  calamity  that 
should  endanger  the  Holy  See ;  as  an  unfortunate  war  with  the 
Turk,  or  a  powerful  league  among  the  protestants.  For  I  can- 
not but  look  on  those  vast  heaps  of  wealth,  that  are  amassed 
together  in  so  many  religious  places  of  Italy,  as  the  hidden 
reserves  and  magazines  of  the  church,  that  she  would  open  on 
any  pressing  occasion  for  her  last  defence  and  preservation.  If 
these  riches  were  all  turned  into  current  coin,  and  employed  in 
commerce,  they  would  make  Italy  the  most  flourishing  country 
in  Europe.  The  case  of  the  holy  house  is  nobly  designed,  and 
executed  by  the  great  masters  of  Italy,  that  flourished  about  an 
hundred  years  ago.  The  statues  of  the  Sibyls  are  very  finely 
wrought,  each  of  them  in  a  different  air  and  posture,  as  are  like- 
wise those  of  the  prophets  underneath  them.  The  roof  of  the 
treasury  is  painted  with  the  same  kind  of  device.  There  stands 
at  the  upper  end  of  it  a  large  crucifix,  very  much  esteemed  ;  the 
figure  of  our  Saviour  represents  him  in  his  last  agonies  of 
death,  and  amidst  all  the  ghastliness  of  the  visage,  has  something 
in  it  very  amiable.  The  gates  of  the  church  are  said  to  be  of 
Corinthian  brass,  with  many  scripture  stories  rising  on  them  in 
basso  relievo.  The  pope's  statue,  and  the  fountain  by  it,  would 
make  a  noble  show  in  a  place  less  beautified  with  so  many  other 
productions  of  art.  The  spicery,  the  cellar  and  its  furniture,  and 
the  great  revenues  of  the  convent,  with  the  story  of  the  Holy 
House,  are  too  well  known  to  be  here  insisted  upon. 

Whoever  were  the  first  inventors  of  this  imposture,  they  seem 
to  have  taken  the  hint  of  it  from  the  veneration  that  the  old 
Romans  paid  to  the  CDttage  of  Romulus,  which  stood  on  mount 
Capitol,  and  was  repaired  from  time  to  time  as  it  fell  to  decay. 

the  treasures  of  Loretto  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  treaty  of  Tolentino. 
Since  then,  new  gifts  have  poured  in,  and  the  treasury  is  once  moi  e  well 
Slled.— G. 
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Virgil  has  given  a  pretty  image  of  this  little  thatched  palace, 
that  represents  it  standing  in  Manlius's  time,  327  years  after  tltn 
death  of  Romulus. 

In  summo  custos  Tarpei®  Manlius  arcis 

Stabat  pro  templo,  et  capitolia  celsa  tenebat ; 

Romuleoque  recens  horrebat  regia  culmo.  Ma.  lib.  8. 

High  on  a  rock  heroic  Manlius  stood 

To  guard  the  temple,  and  the  temple's  god: 

Then  Rome  was  poor,  and  there  you  might  behold 

The  palace  thatch'd  with  straw. Dbyden. 

From  Loretto,  in  my  way  to  Rome,  I  passed  through  Reca- 
nati,  Macerata,  Tolentino,  and  Foligni.  In  the  last  there  is  a 
convent  of  nuns  called  la  Contessa,  that  has  in  the  church  an 
incomparable  Madonna  of  Raphael.1  At  Spoletto,  the  next 
town  on  the  road,  are  some  antiquities.  The  most  remarkable  is 
an  aqueduct  of  a  gothic  structure,  that  conveys  the  water  from 
mount  St.  Francis  to  Spoletto,  which  is  not  to  be  equalled  for  its 
height  by  any  other  in  Europe.  They  reckon  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  lowest  arch  to  the  top  of  it  230  yards.  In  my  way 
hence  to  Term  I  saw  the  river  Glitumnus,  celebrated  by  so  many 
of  the  poets  for  a  particular  quality  in  its  waters  of  making  cat- 
tle white  that  drink  of  it.  The  inhabitants  of  that  country  have 
still  the  same  opinion  of  it,  as  I  found  upon  inquiry,  and  have  a 
great  many  oxen  of  a  whitish  colour  to  confirm  them  in  it.  It  is 
probable  this  breed  was  first  settled  in  the  country,  and  continu- 
ing still  the  same  species,  has  made  the  inhabitants  impute  it  to 
a  wrong  cause ;  though  they  may  as  well  fancy  their  hogs  turn 
black  for  some  reason  of  the  same  nature,  because  there  are  none 
in  Italy  of  any  other  breed.  The  river  Clitumnus,  and  Mevania 
that  stood  on  the  banks  of  it,  are  famous  for  the  herds  of  victims 
with  which  they  furnished  all  Italy. 

1  Now  in  the  A"  atican,  in  the  same  hall  with  the  Transfiguration,  but 
•till  known  as  the  '  Madonna  di  Foligno." — G. 
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Qua  formosa  suo  Olitamnus  flumina  laco 

Integit*  et  niveos  abluit  unda  bovea,  Prop,  lib.  % 

Hinc  albi  Clitumne  greges,  et  maxima  taurus 

Victima,  saepe  tuo  perfusi  flumine  sacro 

Romanos  ad  templa  Deum  duxere  triumphoa.    Gkorgl  2.  Visa 

There  flows  Clitumnus  through  the  flow'ry  plain; 
Whose  waves,  for  triumphs  after  prosp'rous  war, 
The  victim  ox,  and  snowy  sheep  prepare. 


Patnlis  Clitumnus  in  arris 


C&ndentes  gelido  profnndit  flumine  tauroa.    Sn»  Ital.  lib.  2. 


Tauriferii  ubi  se  Mevania  campis 


Explicat  ■  Luo.  lib.  1. 


Atqne  ubi  latis 


Projeeta  in  campis  nebulas  exhalat  inertes, 

Et  sedet  ingentem  pasceos  Mevania  taurum, 

Dona  Jovi ■ Idem,  lib.  6* 

Nee  si  vacuet  Mevania  valles, 


Aut  pnestent  niveos  Clitumna  novalia  tauroa, 

Sufficiam  ■■■   ,  — Stat.  Stl.  lib.  1 

Pinguior  Hispulla  traheretur  taurus  at  ipsa 

Mole  piger,  non  finitima  nutritua  in  herba, 

Lata  sed  ostendens  Clitumni  pascua  sanguis 

Iret,  et  &  grandi  cervix  ferienda  ministra  Juv.  Sat.  12. 

A  bull  high  fed  should  fall  the  sacrifice, 
One  of  Hispulla'8  huge  prodigious  size : 
Not  one  of  those  our  neighboring  pastures  feed, 
But  of  Clitumnus  whitest  sacred  breed : 
The  lively  tincture  of  whose  gushing  blood 
Should  clearly  prove  the  richness  of  his  food ; 
A  neck  so  strong,  so  large,  as  would  command 
The  speeding  blow  of  some  uncommon  hand. 

Mr.  Congreve. 

I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  quote  Claudian. 

Terni  is  the  next  town  in  course,  formerly  called  Interamna, 
for  the  same  reason  that  a  part  of  Asia  was  named  Mesopotamia, 
We  enter  at  the  gate  of  the  three  monuments,  so  called,  because 
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there  stood  near  it  a  monument  erected  to  Tacitus  the  historian, 
with  two  others  to  the  emperors  Taoitua  and  Florianus,  all  of 
them  natives  of  the  place.  These  were  a  few  years  ago  demol- 
ished by  thunder,  and  the  fragments  of  them  aie  in  the  hands  of 
some  gentlemen  of  the  town.  Near  the  dome  I  was  shown  a 
square  marble,  inserted  in  the  wall,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion. 

Saluti  perpetuae  Augustas 
Idbertatique  Public®  Populi  Romani 

Genio  municipi  Anno  post 

Interamnam  Conditam. 

D.  CC.  IV. 

Ad  Cnejum  Domitium  Ahenobarbum.  =r: —  _    Cobs. 

providentae  TL  Cessans  August!  nati  ad  JSteraitatem  Romam  nominie 
Bublato  hoste  perniciosissimo  P.  R.  Faustus  Titius  Liberalis  VL  yir  iterum. 
P.  S.  F.  C.  that  is,  pecunia  sua  fieri  curavit 

This  stone  was  probably  set  up  on  occasion  of  the  fall  of  Seja 
nus.  After  the  name  of  Ahenobarbus  there  is  a  little  furrow  in 
the  marble,  but  so  smooth  and  well  polished,  that  I  should  not 
have  taken  notice  of  it  had  not  I  seen  coss.  at  the  end  of  it,  by 
which  it  is  plain  there  was  once  the  name  of  another  consul, 
which  has  been  industriously  razed  out.  Lucius  Aruncius  Ca- 
millas ScribonianuB  was  consul  under  the  reign  of11  Jiberius,  and 
was  afterwards  put  to  death  for  a  conspiracy  that  he  had  formed 
against  the  emperor  Claudius ;  at  which  time  it  was  ordered  that 
his  name  and  consulate  should  be  effaced  out  of  all  public  regis- 
ters and  inscriptions.  It  is  not,  therefore,  improbable,  that  it 
was  thiB  long  name  which  filled  up  the  gap  I  am  now  mentioning. 
There  are  near  this  monument  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  theatre, 
with  some  of  the  caves  entire.  I  saw  among  the  ruins  an  old 
heathen  altar,  with  this  particularity  in  it,  tint  it  is  hollowed, 
like  a  dish,  at  one  end ;  but  it  was  not  this  end  pn  which  the  sac- 

•  Vide  Fast.  Consul  SicuL 
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rifice  was  laid,  as  one  may  guess  from  the  make  of  the  festoon 
that  runs  round  the  altar,  and  is  inverted  when  the  hollow  stands 
uppermost.  In  the  same  yard,  among  the  rubbish  of  the  theatre, 
lie  two  pillars,  the  one  of  granite,  and  the  other  of  a  very  beau* 
tiful  marble.  I  went  out  of  my  way  to  see  the  famous  cascade 
about  three  miles  from  Terni.  It  is  formed  by  the  fall  of  the 
river  Velino,  which  Virgil  mentions  in  the  seventh  JEneid. — Ro- 
sea rura  Velini. 

The  channel  of  this  river  lies  very  high,  and  is  shaded  on  all 
sides  by  a  green  forest,  made  up  of  several  kinds  of  trees  that 
preserve  their  verdure  all  the  year.  The  neighbouring  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  them,  and,  by  reason  of  their  height,  are 
more  exposed  to  the  dews  and  drizzling  rains  than  any  of  the  ad- 
jacent parts,  which  gives  occasion  to  Virgil's  rosea  rura  (dewy 
countries).  The  river  runs  extremely  rapid  before  its  fall,  and 
rushes  down  a  precipice  of  a  hundred  yards  high.  It  throws  it- 
self into  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  which  has  probably  been  worn  by 
such  a  constant  fall  of  water.  It  is  impossible  to  see  the  bottom 
on  which  it  breaks,  for  the  thickness  of  the  mist  that  rises  from 
it,  which  looks  at  a  distance  like  clouds  of  smoke  ascending  from 
some  vast  furnace,  and  distils  in  perpetual  lains  on  all  the  places 
that  lie  near  it.  I  think  there  is  something  more  astonishing  in 
this  cascade,  than  in  all  the  water-works  of  Versailles,  and  could 
not  but  wonder  when  I  first  saw  it,  that  I  had  never  met  with  it 
in  any  of  the  old  poets,  especially  in  Olaudian,  who  makes  his 
Emperor  Honorius  go  out  of  his  way  to  see  the  river  Nar ,  which 
runs  just  below  it,  and  yet  does  not  mention  what  would  have 
been  so  great  an  embellishment  to  his  poem.  But  at  present  I 
do  not  in  the  least  question,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  some 
learned  men  to  the  contrary,  that  this  is  the  gulf  through  which 
Virgil's  Aleoto  shoots  herself  into  hell :  for  the  very  place,  the 
great  reputation  of  it,  the  fall  of  waters,  the  woods  that  encom 
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pass  it,  with  the  smoke  and  noise  that  arise  from  it,  are  all 
pointed  at  in  the  description.  Perhaps  he  would  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  river,  because  he  has  done  it  in  the  verses  that 
precede.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  the  cascade  is  not  far  off  that 
part  of  Italy,  which  has  been  called  Italia  MedituUium. 

Est  locus  Italise  medio,  sub  montibus  altis, 

Nobilis,  et  fama  multis  memoratus  in  oris, 

Amsancti  valles,  densis  huno  frondibus  atrum 

Urget  utrinque  latus  memoris,  medioque  fragosr 

Dat  sonitum  saxis  et  torto  vortice  torrens :  . 

Hie  specus  horrendum,  et  saevi  spiracula  Ditig 

Monstrantur,  ruptoque  ingens  Acheronte  vorago 

Peetiferas  aperit  fauces,  queis  condita  Erinnys 

Invisum  numen  terras  caalumque  levabat.  JBx.  7 

In  the  midst  of  Italy,  well  known  to  fame, 

There  lies  a  vale,  Amsanctus  is  the  name, 

Below  the  lofty  mounts :  on  either  side 

Thick  forests  the  forbidden  entrance  hide : 

Full  in  the  centre  of  the  sacred  wood 

An  arm  ariseth  of  the  Stygian  flood ; 

Which  falling  from  on  high,  with  bellowing  sound 

Whirls  the  black  waves  and  rattling  stones  around. 

Here  Pluto  pants  for  breath  from  out  his  cell, 

And  opens  wide  the  grinning  jaws  of  helL 

To  this  infernal  gate  the  fury  flies, 

Here  hides  her  hated  head,  and  frees  the  lab'ring  skies. 

Drydew. 

It  was  indeed  the  most  proper  place  in  the  world  foi  a  fury  to 
make  her  exit,  after  she  had  filled  a  nation  with  distractions  and 
alarms ;  and  I  believe  every  reader's  imagination  is  pleased,  when 
he  sees  the  angry  goddess  thus  sinking,  as  it  were,  in  a  tempest, 
and  plunging  herself  into  hell,  amidst  such  a  scene  of  horror  and 
confusion. 

The  river  Velino,  after  having  found  its  way  out  from  among 
the  rocks  where  it  falls,  runs  into  the  Nera.  The  channel  of  this 
last  river  is  white  with  rocks,  and  the  surface  of  it,  for  a  long 
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space,  covered  with  froth  and  babbles ;  for  it  rami  all  along  apon 
the  fret,  and  is  still  breaking  against  the  stones  that  oppose  its 
passage ;  so  that  for  these  reasons,  as  well  as  for  the  mixture  of 
sulphur  in  its  waters,  it  is  very  well  described  by  Virgil,  in  that 
verse  which  mentions  these  two  rivers  in  their  old  Roman  name* 

Tartarean!  intendit  vocem,  qua  protinus  omne 

Contremuit  nemus,  et  sylvse  intonuere  profundse, 

Audilt  et  longe  Triviae  lacus,  audilt  anuria 

Sulfurea  Nar  albus  aqua,  fontesque  VelinL  Ms.  7. 

The  sacred  lake  of  Trivia  from  afar, 

The  Veline  fountains,  and  sulphureous  Nar, 

Shake  at  the  baleful  blast,  the  signal  of  the  war.  Drydzn. 

He  makes  the  sound  of  the  fury's  trumpet  run  up  the  Nera  to  the 
very  sources  of  Velino,  which  agrees  extremely  well  with  the  situ- 
ation of  these  rivers.  When  Virgil  has  marked  any  particular 
quality  in  a  river,  the  other  poets  seldom  fail  of  copying  after 
hint 


Sulphurous  Nar.  Auson. 

Narqne  albescentibuB  undis 

In  Tibrim  properans Sil.  It.  lib.  8. 

—  Et  Nar  vitiatus  odoro 


Sulfur* 


Claud,  ds  Pb.  et  Oltb.  Comb. 

The  hoary  Nar, 

Corrupted  with  the  stench  of  sulphur,  flows, 

And  into  Tiber's  streams  th*  infected  current  throws. 

From  this  river  our  next  town  on  the  road  receives  the  name 
of  Nami.  I  saw  hereabouts  nothing  remarkable  except  Augus- 
tus's bridge,  that  stands  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  is  one  of 
the  stateliest  ruins  in  Italy.  It  has  no  cement,  and  looks  as  firm 
as  one  entire  stone.  There  is  an  arch  of  it  unbroken,  the  broadest 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  though  by  reason  of  its  great  height,  it 
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does  not  appear  bo.  The  middle  one  was  still  much  broader. 
They  join  together  two  mountains,  and  belonged,  without  doubt, 
to  the  bridge  that  Martial  mentions,  though  Mr.  Kay  takes  them 
to'  be  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct. 

Sed  jam  parce  mihi,  nee  abutere  Narnia  quinto, 

Perpetno  liceat  sic  tibi  ponte  frui !  lib.  7. 

Preserve  my  better  part,  and  spare  my  friend ; 
So,  Narni,  may  thy  bridge  for  ever  stand. 

From  Narni  I  went  to  Otricoli,  a  very  mean  little  village, 
that  stands  where  the  castle  of  Ocriculum  did  formerly.  I  turned 
about  half  a  mile  out  of  the  road  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  old  Oc 
riculum,  that  lie  near  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  There  are  still 
scattered  pillars  and  pedestals,  huge  pieces  of  marble  half  buried 
in  the  earth,  fragments  of  towers,  subterraneous  vaults,  bathing 
places,  and  the  like  marks  of  its  ancient  magnificence. 

In  my  way  to  Rome,  seeing  a  high  hill  standing  by  itself  in 
the  Campania,  I  did  not  question  but  it  had  a  classic  name,  and 
upon  inquiry  found  it  to  be  Mount  Soracte.  The  Italians  at  pre- 
sent call  it,  because  its  name  begins  with  an  S.,  St.  Oreste. 

The  fatigue  of  our  crossing  the  Appenines,  and  of  our  whole 
journey  from  Loretto  to  Rome,  was  very  agreeably  relieved  by 
the  variety  of  scenes  we  passed  through.  For  not  to  mention 
the  rude  prospect  of  rocks  rising  one  above  another,  of  the  gutters 
deep  worn  in  the  sides  of  them  by  torrents  of  rain  and  snow- 
water, or  the  long  channels  of  sand  winding  about  their  bottoms, 
that  are  sometimes  filled  with  so  many  rivers :  we  saw,  in  six 
days'  travelling,  the  several  seasons  of  the  year  in'  their  beauty 
and  perfection.  We  were  sometimes  shivering  on  the  top  of  a 
bleak  mountain,  and  a  little  while  after  basking  in  a  warm  valley, 
covered  with  violets  and  almond-trees  in  blossom,  the  bees  al- 
ready swarming  over  them,  though  but  in  the  month  of  February, 
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Sometimes  our  road  led  us  through  groves  of  olives,  or  by  gar 
dens  of  oranges,  or  into  several  hollow  apartments  among  the 
rocks  and   mountains,  that   look   like  so  many  natural  green- 
houses ;  as  being  always  shaded  with  a  great  variety  of  trees  and 
shrubs  that  never  lose  their  verdure. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  Yia  Flaminia,  which  has  been 
spoken  of  by  most  of  the  voyage-writers  that  have  passed  it,  but 
shall  set  down  Claudian's  account  of  the  journey  that  Honorius 
made  from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  which  lies  most  of  it  in  the  same 
road  that  I  have  been  describing. 

-Antique  muros  egressa  Ravenna 


Sign  a  movet,  jam  que  ora  Padi  portusque  relinquit 
Flumineoe,  certis  ubi  legibus  advena  Nereus 
uEstuat,  et  pronas  puppes  nunc  amne  secundo 
Nunc  redeunte  vehit,  nudataque  littora  fluctu 
Deserit,  oceani  lunaribus  emula  damnis ; 
Lffitior  hinc  fano  recipit  Fortuna  vetusto, 
Despiciturque  vagus  prerupta  valle  Metaurus, 
a  Qua  mons  arte  patens  vivo  se  perforat  arcu, 
Admisitque  viam  sects  per  viscera  rupis, 
Exuperans  delubra  Jovis,  saxoque  minantes 
Appeninigenis  cultas  pastoribus  aras ; 
Quin  et  Clitumni  sacras  victoribus  undas, 
Candida  qua  latiis  praebent  armenta  triumphis 
Yisere  cura  fuit     Nee  te  miracula  fontis  <> 
Pnetereunt :  tacito  passu  quern  si  quis  adiret, 
Lentus  erat ;  si  voce  gradum  majore  citasset*    - 
Oommistis  fervebat  aquis  cum  que  omnibus  una 
Sit  natura  vadis,  similes  ut  corporis  umbras 
Ostendant :  h»c  sola  novam  janctantia  sortem 
Humanos  properant  imitari  flumina  mores. 
Oelsa  dehinc  patulum  prospectans  Narnia  campum 
Regali  calcatur  equo,  rarique  colons 
Non  procul  amnis  adest,  urbi  qui  nominis  auctor 
Bice  sub  densa  sylvis  arctatus  opacis 
Inter  utrumque  jugum  tortis  anfractibus  albet 

aA  highway   made  by  Vespasian,    like    the  Grotto  Osouro  near 
Naples. 

b  This  fountain  is  not  known. 
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Inde  salutato  libatis  Tibride  nymphis, 
Excipiunt  arena,  operoeaqne  semita,  vastis 
Molibus,  et  quicquid  tantse  praemittitur  urbi. 

D*  6  Cons.  Ho*. 

They  leave  Ravenna  and  the  mouths  of  Po, 
That  all  the  borders  of  the  town  o'erflow.; 
And  spreading  round  in  one  continu'd  lake, 
A  spacious  hospitable  harbour  make. 
Hither  the  seas  at  stated  times  resort, 
And  shove  the  loaden  vessels  into  port : 
Then  with  a  gentle  ebb  retire  again, 
And  render  back  their  cargo  to  the  main. 
So  the  pale  moon  the  restless  ocean  guides, 
Driv'n  to  and  fro  by  such  submissive  tides. 
Fair  fortune  next,  with  looks  serene  and  kind, 
Receives  'em,  in  her  ancient  fane  enshrin'd; 
Then  the  high  hills  they  cross,  and  from  below 
In  distant  murmurs  hear  Metaurus  flow ; 
"Till  to  Clitumno's  sacred  streams  they  come, 
That  send  white  victims  to  almighty  Rome ; 
When  her  triumphant  sons  in  war  succeed, 
And  slaughter' d  hecatombs  around  'em  bleed. 
At  Narni's  lofty  seats  arrived  from  far 
They  view  the  windings  of  the  hoary  Nar ; 
Through  rocks  and  woods  impetuously  he  glides, 
While  froth  and  foam  the  fretting  surface  hides. 
And  now  the  royal  guest,  all  dangers  pass'd, 
Old  Tiber  and  his  nymphs  salutes  at  last ; 
The  long  laborious  pavement  here  he  treads, 
That  to  proud  Rome  th'  admiring  nations  leads : 
While  stately  vaults  and  tow'ring  piles  appear, 
And  show  the  world's  metropolis  is  near. 

Silius  Italicus,  who  has  taken  more  pains  on  the  geography 
of  Italy  than  any  other  of  the  Latin  poets,  has  given  a  catalogue 
of  most  of  the  rivers  that  I  saw  in  Umbria,  or  in  the  borders  of 
it  He  has  avoided  a  fault  (if  it  be  really  such)  which  Macro 
bins  has  objected  to  Virgil,  of  passing  from  one  place  to  another, 
without  regarding  their  regular  and  natural  situation,  in  which 
Homer's  catalogues  are  observed  to  be  much  more  methodical  and 
exact  than  Virgil's. 
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-Cavis  vehientes  montibus  Umbri, 


Hob  iEsis  Sapisque  lftvant,  rapMssque  sooanti 

Yortice  contorquens  undas  per  saxa  Metaurua, 

Kt  lavat  iogentem  perfundens  flu  mine  sacro 

Clitumnus  taurum,  Narque  albescentibus  undia 

In  Tibrim  properans,  Tineseque  inglorius  humor, 

Et  Clanis,  et  Rubico,  et  Senonum  de  nomine  Senon. 

Sed  pater  ingenti  medios  illabitur  arane 

Albula,  et  immota  perstringit  msenia  ripa, 

His  urbes  arva,  et  latis  Mevania  pratis, 

Hispellum,  et  duro  monti  per  saxa  recumbens 

Narnia,  <fcc Sel.  It.  lib.  8. 

Since  I  am  got  among  the  poets,  I  shall  end  this  chapter 
with  two  or  three  passages  out  of  them,  that  I  have  omitted  in- 
serting in  their  proper  places*1 

Sit  cisterna  mihi  quam  vinea  malo  Ravenne, 

Gum  possim  multo  vendere  pluris  aquam,  Mab.  lib.  6. 

Lodg'd  at  Ravenna,  (water  sells  bo  dear) 
A  cistern  to  a  vineyard  I  prefer. 

Callidus  imposuit  nuper  mihi  caupo  Ravenne  ; 

Cum  peterem  mixtum,  vendidit  ille  merum.  Id. 

By  a  Ravenna  vintner  once  betray' d, 
So  much  for  wine  and  water  mix'd  I  paid ; 
But  when  I  thought  the  purchas'd  liquor  mine, 
The  rascal  fobb'd  me  off  with  only  wine. 

1  It  seems  strange  that  while  he  quotes  so  freely  from  Claudian,  and  Silius 

Italicus,  and  the  writers  of  that  class,  Addison  should  have  made  so  little 

use  of  Horace's  odes.   He  passes  the  Metaurus  without  recalling  Hannibal's 

lamentation : 

Carthagini  jam  non  ego  nunttos 
Mittam  superbos:  occidit,  occidit 
Spes  omnia,  et  fortuna  noetri 
Nominte,  Asdrubale  interempto.  Lib.  iv.  Carm.  4 

and  looks  up  at  Soracte  without  repeating, 

Yidea,  nt  alta  stet  nive  candidum 
Soracte 

which,  as  the  modern  reader  will  remember,  awakened  such  bitter  recol- 
lections in  Byron.     Indeed,  he  would  seem  intentionally  to  have  omitted 
the  more  familiar  passages  of  the  classics,  as  well  as  the  objects  most  com 
monly  recorded  by  other  travellers.— G. 
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Stat  fdcare  coins  nee  Sidone  yilior  Ancon, 

Murice  nee  Tyrio. ■ Sil.  It.  lib.  8. 

The  wool  when  shaded  with  Ancona's  dye, 
May  with  the  proudest  Tynan  purple  vie. 

Fountain  water  is  still  very  scarce  at  Ravenna,  and  was  pro- 
bably much  more  so,  when  the  sea  was  within  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

FROM  ROME  TO  NAPLES. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Rome,  I  took  a  view  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
tbi3  Rotunda,  leaving  the  rest  till  my  return  from  Naples,  when 
I  shoujd  have  time  and  leisure  enough  to  consider  what  I  saw. 
St.  Peter's  seldom  answers  expectation  at  first  entering  it,  but 
enlarges  itself  on  all  sides  insensibly,  and  mends  upon  the  eye 
every  moment. l  The  proportions  are  so  very  well  observed,  that 
nothing  appears  to  an  advantage,  or  distinguishes  itself  above  the 
rest.  It  seems  neither  extremely  high,  nor  long,  nor  broad,  be- 
cause it  is  all  of  them  in  a  just  equality.  As  on  the  contrary, 
in  our  Gothic  cathedrals,  the  narrowness  of  the  arch  makes  it 
rise  in  height,  or  run  out  in  length  ;  the  lowness  often  opens  it 
in  breadth,  or  the  defectiveness  of  some  other  particular,  makes 
any  single  part  appear  in  great  perfection.  Though  every  thing 
in  this  church  is  admirable,  the  most  astonishing  part  of  it  is  the 
cupola.  Upon  my  going  to  the  top  of  it,  I  was  surpriwl  to  find 
that  the  dome,  which  we  see  in  the  church,  is  not  the  came  that 
one  looks  upon  without  doors,  the  last  of  them  being  a  kind  of 
case  to  the  other,  and  the  stairs  lying  betwixt  them  both,  by 

1  St  Peter's — Tide,  for  a  beautiful  application  of  this  fact  so  generally 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  travellers,  the  first  paragraph  of  Arnold's 
Inaugural  lecture — (Lee.  on  Mod.  history).  Coo  er  in  his  letters  on  Italy, 
says,  that  he  did  not  receive  this  impression,  and  attributes  the  circum- 
stances to  his  na  itical  experience,  in  judging  by  the  eye  of  heights  an<* 
distances. — G. 
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which  one  ascends  into  the  balL  Had  there  been  only  the  oat* 
ward  dome,  it  would  not  have  shewn  itself  to  an  advantage  to 
those  that  are  in  the  church ;  or  had  there  only  been  the  inward 
one,  it  would  scarce  have  been  seen  by  those  that  are  without ; 
had  they  both  been  one  solid  dome  of  so  great  a  thickness,  the 
pillars  would  have  been  too  weak  to  have  supported  it.  After 
having  surveyed  this  dome,  I  went  to  see  the  Rotunda,  which  is 
generally  said  to  have  been  the  model  of  it.  This  church  is  at 
present  so  much  changed  from  the  ancient  Pantheon,  as  Pliny 
has  described  it,  that  some  have  been  inclined  to  think  it  is  not 
the  same  temple ;  but  the  Cavalier  Fontana  has  abundantly  satis 
fied  the  world  in  this  particular,  and  shewn  how  the  ancient 
figure,  and  ornaments  of  the  Pantheon,  have  been  changed  into 
what  they  are  at  present.  This  author,  who  is  now  esteemed  the 
best  of  the  Roman  architects,  has  lately  written  a  treatise  on 
Vespasian's  Amphitheatre,  which  is  not  yet  printed. 

After  having  seen  these  two  master-pieces  of  modern  and  an- 
cient architecture,  I  have  often  considered  with  myself  whether 
the  ordinary  figure  of  the  heathen,  or  that  of  the  christian  temples 
be  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  capable  of  magnificence,  and 
cannot  forbear  thinking  the  cross  figure  more  proper  for  such 
spacious  buildings  than  the  rotund.  I  must  confess  the  eye  is 
better  filled  at  first  entering  the  rotund,  and  takes  in  the  whole 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  temple  at  one  view.  But  such  as 
are  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  give  us  a  greater  variety  of  noble 
prospects.1  Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  a  more'  glorious  show  in 
architecture,  than  what  a  man  meets  with  in  St.  Peter's,  when  he 
stands  under  the  dome.  If  he  looks  upward  he  is  astonished  at 
the  spacious  hollow  of  the  cupola,  and  has  a  vault  on  every  side 
of  him,  that  makes  one  of  the  beautifullest  vistas  that  the  eye  can 

1  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  Degli  Angeli,  built  by  Michael  Angela,  ifl 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  is  a  still  more  striking  illustration  of  this. — G. 
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possibly  pass  through.  I  know  that  such  as  are  professed  ad- 
mirers of  the  ancients,  will  find  abundance  of  chimerical  beauties 
the  architects  themselves  never  thought  of/  as  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  moderns  in  that  art  tells  us,  the  hole  in  the  roof 
of  the  Rotunda  is  so  admirably  contrived,  that  it  makes  thove 
who  are  in  the  temple  look  like  angels,  by  diffusing  the  light 
equally  on  all  sides  of  them. 

In  all  the  old  high-ways  that  lead  from  Rome,  one  sees  seve- 
ral little  ruins  on  each  side  of  them,  that  were  formerly  so  many 
sepulchres ;  for  the  ancient  Romans  generally  buried  their  dead 
near  the  great  roads. 

Quorum  Flaminia  tegitur  cinis  atque  Latina.  Juv.  S.  1. 

None,  but  some  few  of  a  very  extraordinary  quality,  having  been 
interred  within  the  walls  of  the  city.1 

Our  christian  epitaphs,  that  are  to  be  seen  only  in  churches, 
or  church-yards,  begin  often  with  a  Siste  Viator.  Viator  precare 
salutem,  Sfc.  probably  in  imitation  of  the  old  Roman  inscriptions 
that  generally  addressed  themselves  to  the  travellers  ;  as  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  enter  the  city,  or  to  go  out  of  it,  with- 
out passing  through  one  of  these  melancholy  roads,  which  for  a 

1  He  might  have  extended  this  remark  to  painting  and  sculpture  also, 
and  indeed,  all  works  of  imagination,  for  the  poor  poet  often  fares  full  as 
badly  at  the  hands  of  his  commentators. — G. 

*  Burial  within  the  city  was  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  "Twelve 
Tables  " — as  we  Bee  by  a  fragment  preserved  in  Cicero  de  Legibns  Hominem 
mortuum  in  urbe  ne  sepelito,  neve  urito-— which  has  been  used  by  local 
antiquarians  in  deciding  the  position  of  the  Porta  Ratumena,  by  the  tomb 
of  Gains  Bibulus.  Cicero  adds,  however,  in  answer  to  Atticus,  who  asks — 
Quid,  qui  post  xii.  in  urbe  sepulti  sunt,  clari  virif  Credo,  Tite,  fuisse, 
aut  eos,  quibus  hoc  ante  hanc  legem  virtutis  causa  tributum  est,  ut  Publicolae, 
nt  Tuberto,  quod  eorum  posteri  jure  tenuerunt :  aut  eos,  si  qui  hoc,  ut  C. 
Fabricius,  virtutis  causa,  soluti  legibus,  consecuti  sunt.  Sed  in  urbe 
sepeliri  lex  vetat  V.  Cicero  de  Legibus,  L.  ii.,  c.  22-23,  for  some  vory 
interesting  remarks  on  the  ancient  laws  and  ideas  of  burial — G 
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great  length  was  nothing  else  but  a  street  of  funeral  monu 
ments.1 

In  my  way  from  Rome  to  Naples,  I  found  nothing  so  remark- 
able as  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  extreme  poverty  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  indeed  an  amazing  thing  to  see  the  present 
desolation  of  Italy,  when  one  considers  what  incredible  multi- 
tudes of  people  it  abounded  with  during  the  reigns  of  the  Roman 
emperors,*  and  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  imperial  seat, 
the  irruptions  of  barbarous  nations,  the  civil  wars  of  this  country, 
with  the  hardships  of  its  several  governments,  one  can  scarce 
imagine  how  so  plentiful  a  soil  should  become  so  miserably  un- 
peopled in  comparison  of  what  it  once  was.  We  may  reckon,  by 
a  very  moderate  computation,  more  inhabitants  in  the  Campania 
of  old  Rome,  than  are  now  in  all  Italy.8  And  if  we  could  num- 
ber up  those  prodigious  swarms  that  had  settled  themselves  in 
every  part  of  this  delightful  country,  I  question  not  but  that  they 
would  amount  to  more  than  can  be  found,  at  present,  in  any  six 
parts  of  Europe  of  the  same  extent.     This  desolation  appears  no 

1  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  Appian. — G. 

■  He  should  have  said  the  early  republic,  for  the  depopulation  of  Italy 
began  even  before  the  empire,  by  the  extension  of  the  large  farms  (lati- 
fundia)  and  the  substitution  of  slaves  to  the  original  free  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  The  history  of  the  Gracchi  is  a  striking  illustration ;  for  as  Cains 
wrote,  it  was  in  passing  through  Etruria  on  his  way  to  Numantium,  that 
the  attention  of  Tiberius  was  called  to  the  destruction  of  the  free  popula- 
tion ;  and  at  a  later  period  Livy  says  in  speaking  of  the  territory  of  the 
Volsci — innumerabilem  multitudinem  liberorum  capitum  in  iis  fuisse 
locis,  qu®  nunc,  vix  seminario  exiguo  mitituni  relicto,  servitia  Romana  ab 
solitudine  vindicant.    V.  Livy,  L.  vL  c  18. — G. 

*  This  is  a  very  natural  exaggeration,  for  the  subject  of  statistics  had 
made  but  little  progress  when  Addison  wrote.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  population  of  ancient  Italy  was  very  great :  and  even 
Hume  in  his  pyrronic  Discourse  on  the  populousness  of  ancient  nations, 
makes  frequent  exceptions  in  favor  of  Italy.  It  is  Pliny,  I  believe,  who 
tells  us  that  there  were  fifty  cities  in  Latium  alone.  They  probably  were 
very  small  ones. — G. 
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where  greater  than  in  toe  pope's  territories,  and  yet  there  are 
several  reasons  would  mako  a  man  expect  to  see  these  dominions 
the  beat  regulated,  and  most  flourishing  of  any  other  in  Europe. l 
Their  prince  is  generally  a  man  of  learning  and  virtue,  mature  in 
years  and  experience,  who  has  seldom  any  vanity  or  pleasure  tc 
gratify  at  his  people's  expenoe,  and  is  neither  encumbered  with 
wife,  children,  or  mistresses ;  not  to  mention  the  supposed  sanc- 
tity of  his  character,  which  obliges  him  in  a  more  particular  man* 
ner  to  consult  the  good  and  happiness  of  mankind.  The  direc- 
tion of  church  and  state  is  lodged  entirely  in  his  own  hands,  so 
that  his  government  is  naturally  free  from  those  principles  of 
faction  and  division  which  are  mixed  in  the  very  composition  of 
most  others.  His  subjects  are  always  ready  to  fell  in  with  his 
designs,  and  are  more  at  his  disposal  than  any  others  of  the  most 
absolute  government,  as  they  have  a  greater  veneration  for  his 
person,  and  not  only  court  his  favour,  but  his  blessing.  His 
country  is  extremely  fruitful,  and  has  good  havens  both  for  the 
Adriatic  and  Mediterranean,  which  is  an  advantage  peculiar  to 
himself  and  the  Neapolitans  above  the  rest  of  the  Italians.  There 
is  still  a  benefit  the  pope  enjoys  above  ail  other  sovereigns,  in 
drawing  great  sums  out  of  Spain,  Germany,  and  other  countries 
that  belong  to  foreign  prinoes,  which  one  would  fancy  might  be 
no  small  ease  to  his  own  subjects.  We  may  here  add,  that  there 
is  no  place  in  Europe  so  much  frequented  by  strangers,  whether 
they  are  such  as  come  out  of  curiosity,  or  such  who  are  obliged 
to  attend  the  court  of  Borne  on  several  occasions,  as  are  many  of 
the  cardinals  and  prelates,  that  bring  considerable  sums  into  the 
pope's  dominions.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  promising 
circumstances,  and  the  long  peace  that  has  reigned  so  many  years 
in  Italy,  there  is  not  a  more  miserable  people  in  Europe  than  the 

1  Sismondi,  in  the  second  part  of  his  Etudes  sur  les  Sciences  Pwiales, 
falls  into  the  same  train  of  thought. — O. 

vol.  n. — 10* 
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pope's  subjects.  His  state  is  thin  of  inhabitants,  and  a  great 
part  of  his  soil  uncultivated.  His  subjects  are  wretchedly  poor 
and  idle,  and  have  neither  sufficient  manufactures,  nor  traffic  to 
employ  them.  These  ill  effects  may  arise,  in  a  great  measure, 
out  of  the  arbitrariness  of  the  government,  but  I  think  they  are 
chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  very  genius  of  the  Roman  catholic 
religion,  which  here  shows  itself  in  its  perfection.  It  is  not 
strange  to  find  a  country  half  unpeopled,  where  so  great  a  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  both  sexes  is  tied  under  such  vows  of 
chastity,  and  where  at  the  same  time  an  inquisition  forbids  all 
recruits  out  of  any  other  religion.  Nor  is  it  less  easy  to  account 
for  the  great  poverty  and  want  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  a  coun- 
try which  invites  into  it  such  swarms  of  vagabonds,  under  the 
title  of  pilgrims,  and  shuts  up  in  cloisters  such  an  incredible  mul- 
titude of  young  and  lusty  beggars,  who,  instead  of  increasing 
the  common  stock  by  their  labour  and  industry,  lie  as  a  dead 
weight  on  their  fellow-subjects,  and  consume  the  charity  that 
ought  to  support  the  sickly,  old,  and  decrepid.  The  many  hos- 
pitals that  are  every  where  erected,  serve  rather  to  encourage 
idleness  in  the  people,  than  to  set  them  at  work  ;  not  to  mention 
the  great  riches  which  lie  useless  in  churches  and  religious 
houses,  with  the  multitude  of  festivals  that  must  never  be  violat- 
ed by  trade  or  business.  To  speak  truly,  they  are  here  so  wholly 
taken  up  with  men's  souls,  that  they  neglect  the  good  of  their 
bodies ;  and  when,  to  these  natural  evils  in  the  government  and 
religion,  there  arises  among  them  an  avaricious  pope,  who  is  for 
making  a  family,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  people  sink  under  such  a 
complication  of  distempers.  Yet  it  is  to  this  humour  of  Nepo- 
tism that  Borne  owes  its  present  splendour  and  magnificence;  for 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  furnished  out*  so  many 

*  It  should  have  been  "to  furnish  out*' 
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glorious  palaces  with  such  a  profusion  of  pictures,  statues,  and 
the  like  ornaments,  had  not  the  riches  of  the  people  at  several 
times  fallen  into  the  hands  of  many  different  families,  and  of  par- 
ticular persons :  as  we  may  observe,  though  the  bulk  of  the 
Roman  people  was  more  rich  and  happy  in  the  times  of  the  com- 
monwealth, the  city  of  Borne  received  all  its  beauties  and  embel- 
lishments under  the  emperors. l  It  is  probable  the  Campania  of 
Rome,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  pope's  territories,  would  be 
cultivated  much  better  than  it  is,  were  there  not  such  an  exorbi- 
tant tax  on  corn,  which  makes  them  plough  up  only  such  spots 
of  ground  as  turn  to  the  most  advantage  :2  whereas  were  the 
money  to  be  raised  on  lands,  with  an  exception  to  some  of  the 
more  barren  parts,  that  might  be  tax-free  for  a  certain  term  of 
years,  every  one  would  turn  his  ground  to  the  best  account,  and 
in  a  little  time  perhaps  bring  more  money  into  the  people's 
treasury.8 

1  In  the  times  of  which  Valerius  Maximus  says,  Lib.  iv.  c.  4>  Anguste 
te  habitare  nunc  putat,  cujus  domus  tantum  patet  quantum  Cincinnati 
rura  patuerant — 6, 

*  Another  reason  is  that  government  is  constantly  interfering  with  the 
exportation  of  grain,  and  the  farmer,  never  knowing  when  he  breaks  up  his 
ground,  what  law  will  prevail  when  harvest  comes,  seldom  ventures  to 
sow  more  grain  than  he  is  sure  of  finding  a  market  for  at  home.  The 
history  of  Papal  legislation  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Oampagna  is  a  very 
lingular  chapter  of  Political  Economy.  It  begins  with  a  motu  proprio  of 
Gregory  XII.  in  1407,  and  continues  at  intervals  to  our  own  days,  often 
more  to  the  credit*  it  must  be  confessed,  of  the  government  than  of  the 
landholder.  When  we  remember  that'  there  are  only  1*77  proprietors  to 
the  whole  Agro  Romano,  and  that  out  of  these  64  are  corporations,  we  can 
hardly  wonder  at  its  depopulation.  One  single  individual  owns  54,000 
acres — verumque  fatentibus  latifundia  perdidere  Italiam;  jam  vero  et 
provincias.  Were  Pliny  to  come  back  again,  he  would  find  a  new  confir- 
mation of  the  truth  of  this  celebrated  passage.  V.  Pliny,  L.  18,  chapter 
iil — G. 

*  There  can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  soundness  of  Addison's  judgment* 
than  the  fact  that  nearly  every  word  of  this  excellent  paragraph  may  b« 
applied  to  the  Rome  of  our  days — Quousque  tandem  abutere  t — G. 
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The  greatest  pleasure  I  took  in  my  journey  from  Bom)  to 
Naples  was  in  seeing  the  fields,  towns,  and  rivers,  that  have  been 
described  by  so  many  classic  authors,  and  have  been  the  scenes 
of  so  many  great  actions ;  for  this  whole  road  is  extremely  bar- 
ren of  curiosities.  It  is  worth  while  to  have  an  eye  on  Horace's 
voyage  to  Brundisi,  when  one  passes  this  way ;  for  by  comparing 
his  several  stages,  and  the  road  he  took,  with  those  that  are  ob- 
served at  present,  we  may  have  some  idea  of  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  face  of  this  country  since  his  time.  If  we 
may  guess  at  the  common  travelling  of  persons  of  quality,  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  from  this  poet's  description  of  his  voyage, 
we  may  conclude  they  seldom  went  above  fourteen  miles  a  day 
over  the  Appian  way,  which  was  more  used  by  the  noble  Romans 
than  any  other  in  Italy,  as  it  led  to  Naples,  Baise,  and  the  most 
delightful  parts  of  the  nation.  It  is,  indeed,  very  disagreeable 
to  be  carried  in  haste  over  this  pavement.1 

Minds  est  gravis  Appia  tardis. Hob. 

Lucan  has  described  the  very  road  from  Anxur  to  Borne,  that 
Horace  took  from  Borne  to  Anxur.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  ordi- 
nary way  at  present,  nor  is  it  marked  out  by  the  same  places  in 
both  poets. 

Jamque  et  prsecipites  superaverat  Anxuris  arces, 

Et  qua,  Pontina8  *  via  dividit  uda  paludes, 

Qua  sublime  nemus,  Scythicse  qua  regna  Diane : 

Quaque  iter  est  Latiis  ad  summam  fascibus  Albanx. 

Excelsa  de  rape  procul  jam  conspicit  urbem.  Lib.  8. 

He  now  bad  conquered  Anxar's  steep  ascent, 
And  to  Pontina's  watry  marshes  went, 
A  long  canal  the  muddy  fen  divides, 
And  with  a  clear  unsullied  current  glides ; 

1  Tivoli,  a  morning's  ride,  was  a  day's  journey  for  Augustus,  and  yet 
the  imperial  messengers  easily  travelled  a  hundred  miles  a  day  by  post. — O 

*  A  canal,  the  marks  of  it  still  seen. 
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Diana's  woody  realms  he  next  invades, 
And  crossing  through  the  consecrated  shades 
Ascends  high  Alba,  whence  with  new  delight 
He  sees  the  city  rising  to  his  sight 

In  my  way  to  Naples  I  crossed  the  two  most  considerable 
rivers  of  the  Campania  Felice,  that  were  formerly  called  the  Liris 
and  Vulturous,  and  are  at  present  the  G-arigliano  and  Vulturno. 
The  first  of  these  rivers  has  been  deservedly  celebrated  by  the 
Latin  poets  for  the  gentleness  of  its  course,  as  the  other  for  its 
•apidity  and  noise. 

Rura  qu»  Liris  quieU 


Mordet  aqua,  taciturnus  amnis,  Hor.  lib.  1.  od.  30. 

Lirio  ■    qui  fbnte  quieto 

Dissimulat  cursum,  et  nullo  mutabilis  imbre 

Perstringit  tacitas  gemmanti  gurgite  ripas.        Sil.  It.  lib.  4. 

Miscentem  flumina  Lirim 

Sulfureum,  tacitisque  vadis  ad  littora  lapsum 

Accolit  Arpinas — ■ Idem,  lib.  8. 

Where  the  smooth  streams  of  Liris  stray, 

And  steal  insensibly  away. 

The  warlike  Arpine  borders  on  the  sides 

Of  the  slow  Liris,  that  in  silence  glides, 

And  in  its  tainted  stream  the  working  sulphur  hides. 

Yulturnusque  rapax Ci*  de  Pb.  et.  Ol.  Con. 

Vulturnusque  eeler  Lua  lib.  2,  28, 

Fluctuque  sonorum 
Vulturnum Sil.  It.  lib.  8. 

The  rough  Vulturous,  furious  in  its  course, 
With  rapid  streams  divides  the  fruitful  grounds, 
And  from  afar  in  hollow  murmurs  sounds. 

The  ruins  of  Amur  and  old  Capua  mark  out  the  pleasant  sit 
aation  in  which  those  towns  formerly  stood.  The  first  of  them 
was  planted  on  the  mountain,  where  we  now  see  Terracina,  and 
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by  reason  of  the  freezes  that  came  off  the  sea,  and  the  height  of 
its  situation,  was  one  of  the  summer  retirements  of  the  ancient 
Romans. 

0  nemus,  O  fontes  I  solidumque  madentis  arena 

Littua,  et  aequoreis  splendidus  Anxur  aquis  I        Mae.  lib.  10. 

Ye  warbling  fountains,  and  ye  shady  trees, 
Where  Anzur  feels  the  cool  refreshing  breeze 
Blown  off  the  sea,  and  all  the  dewy  strand 
Lies  cover'd  with  a  smooth  use  inking  sand  I 

Anxuris  eequorei  placidos  frontine  recessus 

Et  propius  Baias  littoreamque  domum, 
Et  quod  inhumane  Cancro  fervente  CicadfiB 

Non  novere,  nemus,  flumineosque  lacus 
Dum  colui  Ac. — 

On  the  cool  shore,  near  Baja's  gentle  seats, 

1  lay  retir'd  in  Anxur's  soft  retreats, 

Where  silver  lakes,  with  verdant  shadows  crown'd, 
Disperse  a  grateful  chillness  all  around; 
The  grasshopper  avoids  th'  untainted  air, 
Nor  in  the  midst  of  summer  ventures  there. 

Impositum  saxis  late  candentibus  Anxur.  Hob.  S.  6,  L  1. 

Monte  procelloso  Murranum  miserat  Anxur.  Sil.  Ii.  lib.  4. 

-Scopulosi  verticis  Anxur.  Idem.  lib.  4. 

Capuad  Luxum  vide  apud Idem.  lib.  11. 

Murranus  came  from  Anxur's  show'ry  height, 
With  ragged  rocks,  and  stony  quarries  white; 
Seated  on  hills 

I  don't  know  whether  it  be  worth  while  to  take  notice  that 
the  figures,  which  are  cut  in  the  rock  near  Terracina,  increase 
still  in  a  decimal  proportion  as  they  come  nearer  the  bottom.  If 
one  of  our  voyage  writers,  who  passed  this  way  more  than  once, 
had  observed  the  situation  of  these  figures,  he  would  not  have 
troubled  himself  with  the  dissertation  that  he  has  made  upor 
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them.     Silius  Italicus  has  given  us  the  names  of  several  towns 
and  rivers  in  the  Campania  Felice. 

Jam  verd  quos  dives  opum,  quos  dives  avorum, 

Et  toto  dabat  ad  bellum  Campania  tractu ; 

Ductorum  adventum  vicinis  sedibus  Osci 

Servabant ;  Sinuessa  tepens,  fluctuque  sonorum 

Vulturnum,  quasque  evertere  silentia,  Amyclae, 

Ftindique  et  regnata  Lamo  Cajeta,  domusque 

Antiphatffi  compressa  freto,  stagnisque  palustre 

Linternum,  et  quondam  fatorum  conscia  Cuma, 

Illic  NucerifiB,  et  Gaurus  navalibus  apta, 

Prole  Dicharchaea  multo  cum  milite  Graja 

Illic  Parthenope,  et  Pseno  non  pervia  Nola. 

Alliphe,  et  Clanio  contemfce  semper  Acerra. 

Sarrastes  etiam  populos  totasqne  videres 

Sarni  mitis  opes :  illic  quos  snlphure  pingues 

Phlegrei  legere  sinus,  Misenus  et  ardena 

Ore  giganteo  sedes  Ithaoesia,  Baj», 

Non  Prochite,  non  ardentem  sortita  Tiphaa 

Inarime,  non  antiqui  saxosa  Telonis 

Insula,  nee  parvis  aberat  Calatia  muris, 

Surrentum,  et  pauper  sulci  Gerealis  Avella, 

In  primis  Capua,  heu  rebus  servare  secundis 

Inconsulta  modum,  et  pravo  peritura  tumore.    Seu  It.  lib.  8. 

NAPLES. 

My  first  days  at  Naples  were  taken  up  with  the  sight  of  pro- 
fessions, which  are  always  very  magnificent  in  the  holy  week.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  give  an  account  of  the  several  representations 
of  our  Saviour's  death  and  resurrection,  of  the  figures  of  himself, 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  apostles,  which  are  carried  up  and 
down  on  this  occasion,  with  the  cruel  penances  that  several  inflict 
on  themselves,  and  the  multitude  of  ceremonies  that  attend  these 
solemnities.  I  saw,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  splendid  procession 
for  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in 
which  the  viceroy  bore  his  part  at  the  left  hand  of  Cardinal  Can 
telmL     To  grace  the  parade,  they  exposed,  at  the  same  time,  the 
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blood  of  St.  Januarius,  which  liquified  at  the  approach  of  the 
saint's  head,  though,  as  they  say,  it  was  hard  congealed  before. 
I  had  twice  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  operation  of  this  pre- 
tended miracle,  and  must  confess  I  think  it  so  far  from  being  a 
real  miracle,  that  I  look  upon  it  as  one-  of  the  most  bungling 
tricks  that  I  ever  saw :  yet  it  is  this  that  makes  as  great  a  noise 
as  any  in  the  Roman  church,  and  that  Monsieur  Paschal  has  hint- 
ed at  among  the  rest,  in  his  marks  of  the  true  religion.  The 
modern  Neapolitans  seem  to  have  copied  it  out  from  one,  which 
was  shown  in  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  long  ago  as  in 
Horace's  time. 

Dehinc  Gnatia  lymphis 


Iratis  extructa  dedit  risusque  jocosque, 

Dam  flamma  sine  thura  liquescere  limine  sacro 

Persuadere  cupit :  credat  Judteus  apella, 

Non  ego  Sat.  5,  L  1. 

At  Gnatia  next  arrived,  we  laugh'd  to  see 
The  superstitious  crowd's  simplicity, 
That  in  the  sacred  temple  needs  would  try 
Without  a  fire  th'  unheated  gums  to  fry ; 
Believe  who  will  the  solemn  sham,  not  L 

One  may  see  at  least  that  the  heathen  priesthood  had  the 
same  kind  of  secret  among  them,  of  which  the  Roman  catholics 
are  now  masters. 

I  must  confess,  though  I  had  lived  above  a  year  in  a  Roman 
catholio  country,  I  was  surprised  to  see  many  ceremonies  and 
superstitions  in  Naples,  that  are  not  so  much  as  thought  of  in 
France.  But  as  it  is  certain  there  has  been  a  kind  of  secret  re- 
formation made,  though  not  publicly  owned,  in  the  Roman  catho- 
lic church,  since  the  spreading  of  the  protestant  religion,  so  we 
find  the  several  nations  are  recovered  out  of  their  ignorance,  in 
proportion  as  they  converse  more  or  less  with  those  of  the  reform- 
ed churches.     For  this  reason  the  French  are  much  more  enlight 
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ened  than  the  Spaniards  or  Italians,  on  occasion  of  their  frequent 
controversies  with  the  Huguenots ;  and  we  find  many  of  the  Ro- 
man catholic  gentlemen  of  our  own  country,  who  will  not  stick  to 
laugh  at  the  superstitions  they  sometimes  meet  with  in  other 
nations. 

I  shall  not  be  particular  in  describing  the  grandeur  of  the 
city  of  Naples,  the  beauty  of  its  pavement,  the  regularity  of  its 
building*,  the  magnificence  of  its  churches  and  convents,  the  mul- 
titude of  its  inhabitants,  or  the  delightfulness  of  its  situation, 
which  so  many  others  have  done  with  a  great  deal  of  leisure  and 
exactness.  If  a  war  should  break  out,  the  town  has  reason  to 
apprehend  the  exacting  of  a  large  contribution,  or  a  bombard- 
ment. It  has  but  seven  gallies,  a  mole,  and  two  little  castles, 
which  are  capable  of  hindering  an  enemy's  approaches.  Besides, 
that  the  sea,  which  lies  near  it,  is  not  subject  to  storms,  has  no 
sensible  flux  and  reflux,  and  is  so  deep,  that  a  vessel  of  burden 
may  come  up  to  the  very  mole.  Jhe  houses  are  flat  roofed  to 
walk  upon,  so  that  every  bomb  that  fell  on  them  would  take 
effect. 

Pictures,  statues,  and  pieces  of  antiquity  are  not  so  common 
at  Naples,  as  one  might  expect  in  so  great  and  ancient  a  city  of 
Italy ;  for  the  viceroys  take  care  to  send  into  Spain  every  thing 
that  is  valuable  of  this  nature.  Two  of  their  finest  modern  sta- 
tues are  those  of  Apollo  and  Minerva,  placed  on  each  side  of 
Sannazarius's  tomb.  On  the  face  of  this  monument,  which  is  all 
of  marble,  and  very  neatly  wrought,  is  represented,  in  bas  relief, 
Neptune  among  the  Satyrs,  to  show  that  this  poet  was  the  in- 
ventor of  piscatory  eclogues.1      I  remember  Hugo  Grotius  de- 

1  "  While  I  am  speaking  of  the  Italians  it  would  be  unpardonable  to 
pass  ly  Sannazarius.  He  hath  changed  the  scene  in  this  kind  of  poetry 
from  woods  and  lawns,  to  the  barren  beach  and  boundless  ocean:  intro- 
duces sea  calves  in  the  room  of  kids  and  lambs ;  sea  mews  for  the  lark  and 
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scribes  himself  in  one  of  his  poems,  as  the  first  that  brought  tho 
muses  to  the  sea-side,  bat  he  mast  be  understood  only  of  the  poets 
of  his  own  country.  I  here  saw  the  temple  that  Sannazarius 
mentions  in  his  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  De  partu  Virginis^  which  was  all  raised  at  his  own  ex- 
pence. 


-Niveis  tibi  si  eolennia  templis 


Serta  damns ;  si  mansuras  tibi  ponimus  araa 

Exciso  in  scopulo,  fluctus  nnde  aurea  canos 

Despiciens  celso  de  cnlmine  Mergilline 

Attollit*  nautisque  proeul  venientibus  offert. 

Tu  vatem  ignarumque  viae  insnetnmque  labon 

Diva  mone lib.  L 

Thou  bright  celestial  goddess,  if  to  thee 

An  acceptable  temple  I  erect, 

With  fairest  flow'rs  and  freshest  garlands  deck'd, 

On  tow'ring  rocks,  whence  Margelline  spies 

The  ruffled  deep  in  storms  and  tempests  rise ; 

Guide  thou  the  pious  poet,  nor  refuse 

Thine  own  propitious  aid  to  his  unpractised  Muse. 

There  are  several  very  delightful  prospects  about  Naples,  es- 
pecially from  some  of  the  religious  houses ;  for  one  seldom  finds 
in  Italy  a  spot  of  ground  more  agreeable  than  ordinary,  that  is 
not  covered  with  a  convent.1  The  cupolas  of  this  city,  though 
there  are  many  of  them,  do  not  appear  to  the  best  advantage  when 
one  surveys  them  at  a  distance,  as  being  generally  too  high  and 
narrow.     The  marquis  of  Medina  Cidonia,  in  his  viceroyalty, 

the  linnet,  and  presents  his  mistress  with  oysters  instead  of  fruits  and 
flowers.  How  good  soever  his  style  and  thoughts  may  be,  yet  who  can 
pardon  him  for  his  arbitrary  change  of  the  sweet  manners  and  pleasing 
objects  of  the  country,  for  what  m  their  own  nature  are  uncomfortable 
and  dreadful  ?  I  think  he  has  few  or  no  followers,  or  if  any,  such  as  knew 
little  of  his  beauties,  and  only  copied  his  faults,  and  so  are  lost  and  forgot- 
ten." Steele  in  the  Guardian,  No.  28.  Sannazaro  was  born  at  Naples,  in 
1458,  and  died  there  in  1533— counting  upon  his  Latin  poems  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  name,  as  Petrarch  had  counted  upon  his  "Africa." — G. 
i  If  any  one  doubts  it#  'et  him  take  a  walk  over  the  Alban  mount — 0 
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made  the  shell  of  a  house,  which  he  had  not  time  to  finish,  that 
commands  a  view  of  the  whole  bay,  and  would  have  been  a  very 
noble  building  had  he  brought  it  to  perfection. 

It  stands  so  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  that  it  would  have 
had  a  garden  to  every  story,  by  the  help  of  a  bridge  which  was 
to  have  been  laid  over  each  garden. 

The  bay  of  Naples  is  the  most  delightful  one  that  I  ever  saw 
It  lies  in  almost  a  round  figure  of  about  thirty  miles  in  the  di- 
ameter. Three  parts  of  it  are  sheltered  with  a  noble  circuit  of 
woods  and  mountains.  The  high  promontory  of  Surrentum  di- 
vides  it  from  the  bay  of  Salernum.  Between  the  utmost  point 
of  this  promontory,  and  the  Isle  of  Capera,  the  sea  enters  by  a 
streight  of  about  three  miles  wide.  This  island  stands  as  a  vast 
mole,  which  seems  to  have  been  planted  there  on  purpose  to  break 
the  violence  of  the  waves  that  run  into  the  bay.  It  lies  long- 
ways, almost  in  a  parallel  line  to  Naples.  The  excessive  height 
of  its  rocks  secures  a  great  part  of  the  bay  from  winds  and  waves 
which  enter  again  between  the  other  end  of  this  island  and  the 
promontory  of  Miseno.  The  bay  of  Naples  is  called  the  Crater 
by  the  old  geographers,  probably  from  this  its  resemblance  to  a 
round  bowl  half  filled  with  liquor.  Perhaps  Virgil,  who  com- 
posed here  a  great  part  of  his  iEneids,  took  from  hence  the  plan 
of  that  beautiful  harbour,  which  he  has  made  in  his  first  book  ; 
for  the  Libyan  port  is  but  the  Neapolitan  bay  in  little. 

Est  in  secessu  longo  locus.     Insula  portum 

Efficit  objectu  laterum,  quibus  onmis  ab  alto 

Frangitur,  inque  sinus  scindit  sese  unda  reductoe : 

Hinc  atque  hinc  vasts  rapes  geminique  minantur 

In  caelum  scopuli,  quorum  sub  vertice  late 

JSquora  tuta  silent,  turn  Silvis  scena  coruscis 

Desuper,  horrentique  atrum  nemua  imminet  umbra.     1.  Ms. 

Within  a  long  recess  there  lies  a  bay, 
An  island  shades  it  from  the  rolling  sea, 
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And  forms  a  port  secure  for  ships  to  ride. 

Broke  by  the  jutting  land  on  either  side 

In  double  streams  the  briny  waters  glide, 

Between  two  rows  of  rocks :  a  Sylvan  scene 

Appears  above,  and  groves  for  ever  green.  Dbtdpc. 

Naples  stands  in  the  bosom  of  this  bay,  and  has  the  pleasant* 
est  situation  in  the  world,  though  by  reason  of  its  western  moun- 
tains, it  wants  an  advantage  Vitruvius  would  have  to  the  front 
of  his  palace,  of  seeing  the  setting  sun.  * 

One  would  wonder  how  the  Spaniards,  who  have  but  very 
few  forces  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  should  be  able  to  keep  a 
people  from  revolting,  that  has  been  famous  for  its  mutinies  and 
seditions  in  former  ages.  But  they  have  so  well  contrived  it, 
that  though  the  subjects  are  miserably  harassed  and  oppressed, 
the  greatest  of  their  oppressors  are  those  of  their  own  body.  I 
shall  not  mention  any  thing  of  the  clergy,  who  are  sufficiently  re- 
proached in  most  itineraries  for  the  universal  poverty  that  one 
meets  with  in  this  noble  and  plentiful  kingdom.  A  great  part  of 
the  people  is  in  a  state  of  vassalage  to  the  barons,  who  are  the 
harshest  tyrants  in  the  world  to  those  that  are  under  them.  The 
vassals,  indeed,  are  allowed,  and  invited  to  bring  in  their  com- 
plaints and  appeals  to  the  viceroy,  who  to  foment  divisions,  and 
gain  the  hearts  of  the  populace,  does  not  stick  at  imprisoning  and 
chastising  their  masters  very  severely  on  occasion.  The  subjects 
of  the  crown  are  notwithstanding  much  more  rich  and  happy  than 
the  vassals  of  the  barons.  Insomuch,  that  when  the  king  has 
been  upon  the  point  of  selling,  a  town  to  one  of  his  barons,  the  in- 
habitants have  raised  the  sum  upon  themselves,  and  presented  it 
to  the  king,  that  they  might  keep  out  of  so  insupportable  a  sla- 

-  Many  of  the  remarks  upon  Naples  still  hold  good,  though  great 
changes  were  made  by  the  Bourbon  princes,  and  still  greater  ones  by  the 
French.  The  number  of  lawyers  is  as  great  as  ever — the  taxes  very  high 
and  the  government,  next  to  that  of  Rome,  the  worst  in  Italy. — G. 
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very.  Another  way  the  Spaniards  have  taken  to  grind  the  Nea- 
politans, and  yet  to  take  off  the  odiim  from  themselves,  has  been 
by  erecting  several  courts  of  justice,  with  a  very  small  pension 
tor  such  as  sit  at  the  head  of  them,  so  that  they  are  tempted  to 
take  bribes,  keep  causes  undecided,  encourage  law-suits,  and  do 
all  they  can  to  fleece  the  people,  that  they  may  have  wherewithal 
to  support  their  own  dignity.  It  is  incredible  how  great  a  mul- 
titude of  retainers  to  the  law  there  are  at  Naples.  It  is  com- 
monly said,  that  when  Innocent  the  Eleventh  had  desired  the 
Marquis  of  Carpio  to  furnish  him  with  thirty  thousand  head  of 
swine,  the  marquis  answered  him,  that  for  his  swine  he  could  not 
spare  them,  but  if  his  holiness  had  occasion  for  thirty  thousand 
lawyers,  he  had  them  at  his  service.  These  gentlemen  find  a 
continual  employ  for  the  fiery  temper  of  the  Neapolitans,  and 
hinder  them  from  uniting  in  such  common  friendships  and  allian- 
ces as  might  endanger  the  safety  of  the  government.  There  are 
very  few  persons  of  consideration  who  have  not  a  cause  depend- 
ing ;  for  when  a  Neapolitan  cavalier  has  nothing  else  to  do,  he 
gravely  shuts  himself  up  in  his  closet,  and  falls  a  tumbling  over 
his  papers  to  see  if  he  can  start  a  law-suit,  and  plague  any  of  his 
neighbours.  So  much  is  the  genius  of  this  people  changed  since 
Statius's  time. 

Nulla  foro  rabies,  ant  strict®  jurgia  legis 

Morum  jura  viris  solum  et  sine  fascibus  sequum.  Sil.  lib.  8. 

By  lore  of  right  and  native  justice  led, 
In  the  straight  paths  of  equity  they  tread ; 
Nor  know  the  bar,  nor  fear  the  judge's  frown, 
Unpractis'd  in  the  wranglings  of  the  gown. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  makes  the  Neapolitans, 
in  a  very  particular  manner,  the  oppressors  of  each  other.  The 
gabels  of  Naples  are  very  high  on  oil,  wine,  tobacco,  and  indeed 
on  almost  every  thing  that  can  be  eaten,  drank,  or  worn.     There 
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would  have  been  one  on  fruit,  had  not  Massianello's  rebellion 
abolished  it,  as  it  has  probably  put  a  stop  to  many  others.  What 
makes  these  imposts  more  intolerable  to  the  poorer  sort,  they 
are  laid  on  all  butchers7  meat,  while  at  the  same  time  the  fowl 
and  gibbier  are  tax-free.  Besides,  all  meat  being  taxed  equally 
by  the  pound,  it  happens  that  the  duty  lies  heaviest  on  the  coarser 
sorts,  which  are  most  likely  to  fall  to  the  share  of  the  common 
people,  so  that  beef  perhaps  pays  a  third,  and  veal  a  tenth  of  its 
price  to  the  government,  a  pound  of  either  sort  having  the  same 
tax  fixed  on  it.  These  gabels  are  most  of  them  at  present  in  the 
hands  of  private  men ;  for  as  the  king  of  Spain  has  had  occasion 
for  money,  he  has  borrowed  it  of  the  rich  Neapolitans,  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  receive  the  interest  out  of  such  or  such 
gabels  till  he  could  repay  them  the  principal. 

This  he  has  repeated  so  often,  that  at  present  there  is  scarce 
a  single  gabel  unmortgaged  ;  so  that  there  is  no  place  in  Europe 
which  pays  greater  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time,  no  prince  who 
draws  less  advantage  from  them.  In  other  countries  the  people 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  money  they  give  spent  in  the 
necessities,  defence,  or  ornament  of  their  state,  or  at  least  in  the 
vanity  or  pleasures  of  their  prince ;  but  here  most  of  it  goes  to 
the  enriching  of  their  fellow- subjects.  If  there  was  not  so  great 
a  plenty  of  every  thing  in  Naples  the  people  could  not  bear  it. 
The  Spaniard,  however,  reaps  this  advantage  from  the  present 
posture  of  affairs,  that  the  murmurs  of  the  people  are  turned 
upon  their  own  countrymen,  and  what  is  more  considerable,  that 
almost  ail  the  persons,  of  the  greatest  wealth  and  power  in 
Naples,  are  engaged  by  their  own  interests  to  pay  these  imposi- 
tions cheerfully,  and  to  support  the  government  which  has  laid 
them  on.  For  this  reason,  though  the  poorer  sort  are  for  the 
emperor,  few  of  the  persons  of  consequence  can  endure  tu  think 
of  a  change  in  their  present  establishment ;  though  there  is  no 
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question  but  the  king  of  Spain  will  reform  most  of  these  abuses, 
by  breaking  or  retrenching  the  power  of  the  barons,  by  cancel 
ling  several  unnecessary  employs,  or  by  ran&oming  or  taking  the 
gabels  into  his  own  hands.  I  have  been  told  too,  there  is  a  law 
of  Charles  the  Fifth  something  like  our  statute  of  Mortmain, 
which  has  lain  dormant  ever  since  his  time,  and  will  probably 
have  new  life  put  into  it  under  the  reign  of  an  active  prince. 
The  inhabitants  of  Naples  have  been  always  very  notorious  for 
leading  a  life  of  laziness  and  pleasure,  which  I  take  to  arise 
partly  out  of  the  wonderful  plenty  of  their  country,  that  does 
not  make  labour  so  necessary  to  them,  and  partly  out  of  the 
temper  of  their  climate,  that  relaxes  the  fibres  of  their  bodies, 
and  disposes  the  people  to  such  an  idle  indolent  humour.  What- 
ever it  proceeds  from,  we  find  they  were  formerly  as  famous  for 
it  as  they  are  at  present. 

This  was  perhaps  the  reason  that  the  ancients  tell  us  one  of 
the  Sirens  was  buried  in  this  city,  which  thence  received  the 
name  of  Parthenope. 


-Improba  Siren 


Desidia Hob.  Sat  8, 1.  2, 

Sloth,  the  deluding  Siren  of  the  mind. 


-Et  in  otia  natam 


Parthenopen Ov.  Mm.  1.  15 

Otiosa  Neapolis.  Hob.  Ep.  5. 

Parthenope,  for  idle  hours  design'd 
To  luxury  and  ease  unbends  the  mind. 

Parthenope  non  dives  opum,  non  spreti  vigoris, 

Nam  molles  urbi  ritus  atque  hospita  Musis 

Otia,  et  exemtum  curis  gravioribus  «vum : 

Sirenum  dedit  una  suum  et  memorabile  nomen 

Parthenope  muris  Achelolas,  »quore  cujus 

Regnavere  diu  cantus,  cum  dulce  per  undas 

Exitium  miseris  caneret  non  proPDera  nautis.     Sn.  It.  lib  1SL 
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Here  wanton  Naples  crowns  the  happy  shore* 

Nor  vainly  rich,  nor  despicably  poor, 

The  town  in  soft  solemnities  delights, 

And  gentle  poets  to  her  arms  myites ; 

The  people,  free  from  cares,  serene  and  gay, 

Pass  all  their  mild  untroubled  hours  away. 

Parthenope  the  rising  city  nam'd, 

A  Siren,  for  her  songs  and  beauty  fam'd, 

That  oft  had  drown'd  among  the  neighboring  seat 

The  list'ning  wretch,  and  made  destruction  please. 

Has  ego  te  sedes  (nam  nee  mini  barbara  Thrace 

Nee  Libye  natale  solum)  transferre  laboro : 

Quas  te  mollis  hyems  et  frigida  temperat  fiestas, 

Quas  imbelle  fretum,  torpentibus  alluit  nndis : 

Pax  secura  locis,  et  desidis  otia  vitee, 

Et  nunquam  turbata  quies,  somnique  peracti : 

Nulla  foro  rabies,  Ac.  Stat.  Sil.  tih.  I. 

These  are  the  gentle  seats  that  I  propose ;, 
For  not  cold  Scythia's  undissolving  snows, 
Nor  the  parch'd  Libyan  sands  thy  husband  bore, 
But  mild  Parthenope's  delightful  shore, 
Where  hush'd  in  calms  the  bord'ring  ocean  laves 
Her  silent  coast,  and  rolls  in  languid  waves ; 
Refreshing  winds  the  summer's  heats  assuage, 
And  kindly  warmth  disarms  the  winter's  rage ; 
Removed  from  noise  and  the  tumultuous  war, 
Soft  sleep  and  downy  ease  inhabit  there, 
And  dreams  unbroken  with  intruding  care. 


THE   ANTIQUITIES    AND    NATURAL    CURIOSITIES    THAT 
LIE  NEAR  THE  CITY  OP  NAPLES. 

At  about  eight  miles  distance  from  Naples  lies  a  very  noble 
scene  of  antiquities.  What  they  call  Virgil's  tomb  is  the  first 
that  one  meets  with  on  the  way  thither.  It  is  certain  this  poet 
was  buried  at  Naples,  but  I  think  it  is  almost  as  certain  that  hifl 
tomb  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  town  which  looks  towardf 
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Vesuvio. '  By  this  tomb  is  the  entry  into  thcgrotto  of  Pausilypo. 
The  common  people  of  Naples  believe  it  to  have  been  wrought 
by  magic,  and  that  Virgil  was  the  magician  ;  who  is  in  greater 
repute  among  the  Neapolitans  for  having  maae  the  grotto,  than 
the  Jfineid. 

If  a  man  would  form  to  himself  a  just  idea  of  this  place,  ho 
must  fancy  a  vast  rock  undermined  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  a  highway  running  through  it,  near  as  long  and  as  broad  as 
the  Mall  in  St.  James's  Park.  This  subterraneous  passage  is 
much  mended  since  Seneca  gave  so  bad  a  character  of  it.  The 
entry  at  both  ends  is  higher  than  the  middle  parts  of  it,  and 
sinks  by  degrees,  to  fling  in  more  light  upon  the  rest.  Towards 
the  middle  are  two  large  funnels,  bored  through  the  roof  of  the 
grotto,  to  let  in  light  and  fresh  air. 

There  are  no  where  about  the  mountain  any  vast  heaps  of 
stones,  though  it  is  certain  the  great  quantities  of  them  that  are 
dug  out  of  the  rock  could  not  easily  conceal  themselves,  had 
they  not  probably  been  consumed  in  the  moles  and  buildings  of 
Naples.  This  confirmed  me  in  a  conjecture  which  I  made  at  the 
first  sight  of  this  subterraneous  passage,  that  it  was  not  at  first 
designed  so  much  for  a  highway  as  for  a  quarry  of  stone,  but 
that  the  inhabitants,  finding  a  double  advantage  by  it,  hewed  it 
into  the  form  we  now  see.  Perhaps  the  same  design  gave  the 
original  to  the  Sibyl's  grotto,  considering  the  prodigious  multi- 
tude of  palaces  that  stood  in  its  neighbourhood. 

I  remember  when  I  was  at  Chateaudun  in  France,  I  met 
with  a  very  curious  person,  a  member  of  one  of  the  German 

1  Cluverius  is  of  the  same^opinion  in  his  Italia  Antiqua,  that  mine  of 

classic  learning — and  both  found  their  opinions  upon  a  passage  in  Statins — 

Hsec  ego  Chalcidicis,  ad  to,  Marcelle,  aonabam 

Litoribas,  fractas  ubi  besbius  egerit  viaa, 

<£mula  Trlnacriis  volvens  lnccndia  flammis.— Sta.  Stlva.  L. 

But  the  old  tradition  has  prevailed.— -G. 

vol.  ir. — 11. 
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Universities.  He  had  stayed  a  day  or  two  in  the  town  longer 
than  ordinary,  to  take  the  measures  of  several  empty  spaces  that 
had  been  cut  in  the  sides  of  a  neighbouring  mountain.  Some  of 
them  were  supported  with  pillars  formed  out  of  the  rock,  soma 
were  made  in  the  fashion  of  galleries,  and  some  not  unlike  am 
phitheatres.  The  gentleman  had  made  to  himself  several  in 
genious  hypotheses  concerning  the  use  of  these  subterraneous 
apartments,  and  from  thence  collected  the  vast  magnificence  and 
luxury  of  the  ancient  Chateaudunois.  But  upon  communicating 
his  thoughts  upon  this  subject  to  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
place,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  that  these  stupendous 
works  of  art  were  only  so  many  quarries  of  free-stone,  that  had 
been  wrought  into  different  figures,  according  as  the  veins  of  it 
directed  the  workmen. 

About  five  miles  from  the  grotto  of  Pausilypo  lie  the  remains 
of  Puteoli  and  Bajae,  in  a  soft  air  and  a  delicious  situation. 

The  country  about  them,  by  reason  of  its  vast  caverns  and 
subterraneous  fires,  has  been  miserably  torn  in  pieces  by  earth- 
quakes, so  that  the  whole  face  of  it  is  quite  changed  from  what 
it  was  formerly.  The  sea  has  overwhelmed  a  multitude  of  palaces 
which  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  a  calm  day. 

The  Lucrine  lake  is  but  a  puddle  in  comparison  of  what  il 
once  was,  its  springs  having  been  sunk  in  an  earthquake,  or  stop- 
ped up  by  mountains  that  have  fallen  upon  them.  The  lake  of 
Avernus,  formerly  so  famous  for  its  streams  of  poison,  is  now 
plentifully  stocked  with  fish  and  fowl.  Mount  Gaurus,  from  one 
of  the  fruitfullest  parts  in  Italy,  is  become  one  of  the  most  barren. 
Several  fields,  which  were  laid  out  in  beautiful  groves  and  gar- 
dens, are  now  naked  plains,  smoking  with  sulphur,  or  encumbered 
with  hills  that  have  been  thrown  up  by  eruptions  of  fire.  The 
works  of  art  lie  in  no  less  disorder  than  those  of  nature,  for 
that  which  was  once  the  most  beautiful  spot  of  Italy,  covered 
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with  temples  and  palaces,  adorned  by  the  greatest  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  embellished  by  many  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  celebrated  by  the  best  of  their .  poets,  has  now  nothing  to 
show  but  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  splendor,  and  a  great  magnifi- 
cence in  confusion. 

The  mole  of  Puteoli  has  been  mistaken  by  several  authors  for 
Caligula's  bridge.  They  have  all  been  led  into  this  error  from 
the  make  of  it,  because  it  stands  on  arches.  But  to  pass  over 
the  many  arguments  that  may  be  brought  against  this  opinion,  I 
shall  here  take  away  the  foundation  of  it,  by  setting  down  an  in- 
scription mentioned  by  Julius  Capitolinus  in  the  life  of  Antoni- 
nus Pius,-  who  was  the  repairer  of  this  mole.  Imp.  Ccesari. 
Divi.  Hadriani.  JUio.  Divi.  Trajani.  Part  hid.  Nepoti.  Divi 
Nerva.  pronepoti.  T.  Act.  Hadriano.  Antonino.  Aug.  Pio.  &o. 
quod  super  ccetera  beneficia  ad  hujus  etiam  tutelam  partus.  Pi- 
larum  viginti  molem  cum  sumptu  fornicum  reliquo  ex  JErario 
suo  largitus  est. 

It  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  have  made  such  a  mole 
as  this  of  Puteoli,  in  a  place  where  they  had  not  so  natural  a 
commodity  as  the  earth  of  Puzzuola,  which  immediately  hardens 
in  the  water,  and  after  a  little  lying  in  it,  looks  rather  like  stone 
than  mortar.  It  was  this  that  gave  the  ancient  Romans  an  op 
portunity  of  making  so  many  encroachments  on  the  sea,  and  ot 
laying  the  foundations  of  their  villas  and  palaces  within  the  very 
borders  of  it,  as  Horace a  has  elegantly  described  it  more  than 
once. 

About  four  years  ago  they  dug  up  a  great  piece  of  marble 
near  Puzzuola,  with  several  figures  and  letters  engraven  round  it, 
which  have  given  occasion  to  some  disputes  among  the  antiqua- 
ries.11    But  they  all  agree  that  it  is  the  pedestal  of  a  statue 

•  L.  2.  O.  18.     L.  8.  0. 1.     L.  3.  0.  24.     Epist.  1.  1. 
b  Vid.  Gronovium,  Fabretti,  Bulifon,  Ac. 
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erected  to  Tiberius  by  the  fourteen  cities  of  Asia,  which  were 
flung  down  by  an  earthquake ;  the  same  that,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  many  learned  men,  happened  at  our  Saviour's  cruel 
fixion.  They  have  found  in  the  letters-,  which  are  still  legible, 
the  names  of  the  several  cities,  and  discover  in  each  figure  some- 
thing particular  to  the  city,  of  which  it  represents  the  genius. 
There  are  two  medals  of  Tiberius  stamped  on  the  same  occasion, 
with  this  inscription  to  one  of  them,  Cimtatibus  Asia  Restitutio. 
The  emperor  is  represented  in  both  sitting,  with  a  patera  in  one 
hand  and  a  spear  in  the  other. 

It  is  probable  thiB  might  have  been  the  posture  of  the  statue, 
which  in  all  likelihood  does  not  lie  far  from  the  place  where  they 
took  up  the  pedestal ;  for  they  say  there  were  other  great  pieces 
of  marble  near  it,  and  several  of  them  inscribed,  but  that  nobody 
would  be  at  the  charges  of  bringing  them  to  light.  The  pedestal 
itself  lay  negleoted  in  an  open  field  When  I  saw  it.  I  shall  not 
be  particular  on  the  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre,  the  ancient  reser- 
voirs of  water,  the  Sibyl's  grotto,  the  Centum  camera,  the 
sepulchre  of  Agrippina,  Nero's  mother,  with  several  other  anti- 
quities of  less  note,  that  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  bay, 
and  have  been  often  described  by  many  others.  I  must  confess, 
after  having  surveyed  the  antiquities  about  Naples  and  Rome,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  our  admiration  of  them  does  not  so  much 
arise  out  of  their  greatness  as  uncommonness. 

T^ere  are  indeed  many  extraordinary  ruins,  but  I  believe  a 

traveller  would  not  be  so  much  astonished  at  them,  did  he  find 

any  works  of  the  same  kind  in  his  own  country.     Amphitheatres, 

triumphal  arches,  baths,  grottoes,  catacombs,  rotundas,  highways 

paved  for  so  great  a  length,  bridges  of  such  an  amazing  height 

subterraneous  buildings  for  the  reception  of  rain  and  scow-water, 
are  most  of  them  at  present  out  of  fashion,  and  only  to  be  met 

with  among  the  antiquities  of  Italy.     We  are  therefore  immedi* 
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ately  surprised  when  we  see  any  considerable  sums  laid  out  in 
any  thing  of  this  nature,  though  at  the  same  time  there  is  many 
a  Gothic  cathedral  in  England,  that  has  eost  more  pains  and 
money  than  several  of  these  celebrated  works.  Among  the  ruins, 
of  the  old  heathen  temples  they  showed  me  what  they  call  the 
chamber  of  Yenus,  which  stands  a  little  behind  her  temple.  It 
is  wholly  dark,  and  has  several  figures  on  the  ceiling  wrought  in 
stucco,  that  seem  to  represent  lust  and  strength  by  the  emblems 
of  naked  Jupiters  and  Gladiators,  Tritons  and  Centaurs,  &o 
so  that  one  would  guess  it  has  formerly  been  the  scene  of  many 
lewd  mysteries.  On  the  other  side  of  Naples  are  the  catacombs. 
These  must  have  been  full  of  stench  and  loathsomeness,  if  the 
dead  bodies  that  lay  in  them  were  left  to  rot  in  open  niches,  as  an 
eminent  author  of  our  own  country  imagines.  But  upon  examin- 
ing them  I  find  they  were  each  of  them  stopped  up :  without 
doubt,  as  soon  as  the  corpse  was  laid  in  it.  For  at  the  mouth  of 
the  niche  one  always  finds  the  rock  cut  into  little  channels,  to 
fasten  the  board  or  marble  that  was  to  close  it  up,  and  I  think  1 
did  not  see  one  which  had  not  still  some  mortar  sticking  in  it 
In  some  I  found  pieces  of  tiles  that  exaetly  tallied  with  the  chan 
nel,  and  in  others  a  little  wall  of  bricks,  that  sometimes  stopped 
up  above  a  quarter  of  the  niche,  the  rest  having  been  broken 
down.  St.  Proculus's  sepulchre  seems  to  have  a  kind  of  mosaic 
work  on  its  covering,  for  I  observed  at  one  end  of  it  several  lit- 
tle pieces  of  marble  ranged  together  after  that  manner.  *Tis 
probable  they  were  adorned,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  dead.  One  would,  indeed,  wonder  to  find  such  a  multi- 
tude of  niches  unstopped,  and  I  cannot  imagine  any  body  should 
take  the  pains  to  do  it,  who  was  not  in  quest  of  some  supposed 
treasure. 

Bajse  was  the  winter  retreat  of  the  old.  Romans,  that  being 
'he  proper  season  to  enjoy  the  Barnni  Soles,  and  the  Mollis 
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Lucrinus ;  as  on  the  contrary,  Tibur,  Tusculum,  Preneste,  Alba, 
Cajeta,  Mons  Circeius,  Anxur,  and  the  like  airy  mountains  and 
promontories,  were  their  retirements  during  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer. 

Dum  dob  blanda  tenent  jucundi  suvgna  Lucrini, 

Et  quie  pumiceis  fontibus  antra  calent, 
Tu  colifi  Argivi  regnum  Faustine  coloni  * 

Quo  te  bis  decimus  ducit  ab  urbe  lapis. 
Horrida  sed  fervent  Nemeaei  pectora  monstri : 

Nee  satis  est  Bajas  igne  ealere  suo. 
Ergo  sacri  fontes,  et  littora  sacra  valete, 

Nympharum  pariter,  Nereidumque  domus 
Herculeos  colles  gelida  vos  vincite  bruma, 

Nunc  Tiburtinis  cedite  frigoribus.  Mas.  lib.  1.  Kp.  lift. 

While  near  the  Lucrine  lake,  consumed  to  death, 
I  draw  the  sultry  air,  and  gasp  for  breath, 
Where  steams  of  sulphur  raise  a  stifling  heat, 
And  through  the  pores  of  the  warm  pumice  sweat ; 
You  taste  the  cooling  breeze,  where  nearer  home 
The  twentieth  pillar  marks  the  mile  from  Rome: 
And  now  the  sun  to  the  bright  lion  turns, 
And  Baja  with  redoubled  fury  burns; 
Then  briny  seas  and  tasteful  springs  farewel, 
Where  fountain-nymphs  confus'd  with  Nereids  dwell, 
In  winter  you  may  all  the  world  despise, 
But  now  'tis  Tivoli  that  bears  the  prize. 

The  natural  curiosities  about  Naples  are  as  numerous  and 
extraordinary  as  the  artificial.  I  shall  set  them  down,  as  I  have 
done  the  other,  without  any  regard  to  their  situation.  The 
grotto  del  Card  is  famous  for  the  poisonous  steams  which  float 
within  a  foot  of  its  surface.  The  sides  of  the  grotto  are  marked 
green,  as  high  as  the  malignity  of  the  vapour  reaches.  The  com 
mon  experiments  are  as  follow :  A  dog,  that  has  his  nose  held  in 
the  vapour,  loses  all  signs  of  life  in  a  very  little  time ;  but  if 
carried  into  the  open  air,  or  thrown  into  a  neighbouring  lake,  he 

»  Vide  Hor.  lib.  2,  od.  6 
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immediately  recovers,  if  he  is  not  quite  gone.     A  torch,  snuff 
and  all,  goes  out  in  a  moment  when  dipped  into  the  vapour.     A 
pistol  cannot  take  fire  in  it.     I  split  a  reed,  and  laid  in  the  chan- 
nel of  it  a  train  of  gunpowder,  so  that  one  end  of  the  reed  was 
above  the  vapour,  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  I  found, 
though  the  steam  was  strong  enough  to  hinder  a  pistol  from  tak- 
ing fire  in  it,  and  to  quench  a  lighted  torch,  that  it  could  not 
intercept  the  train  of  fire  when  it  had  once  begun  flashing,  nor 
hinder  it  from  running  to  the  very  end.     This  experiment  I 
repeated  twice  or  thrice,  to  see  if  I  could  quite  dissipate  the 
vapour,  which  I  did  in  so  great  a  measure,  that  one  might  easily 
let  off  a  pistol  in  it.     I  observed  how  long  a  dog  was  in  expiring 
the  first  time,  and  after  his  recovery,  and  found  no  sensible  differ- 
ence.    A  viper  bore  it  nine  minutes  the  first  time  we  put  it  in,  and 
ten  the  second.    When  we  brought  it  out  after  the  first  trial,  it  took 
such  a  vast  quantity  of  air  into  its  lungs,  that  it  swelled  almost 
twice  as  big  as  before;  and  it  was  perhaps  on  this  stock  of  air 
that  it  lived  a  minute  longer  the  second  time.     Dr.  Connor  made 
a  discourse  in  one  of  the  academies  at  Borne  upon  the  subject  of 
this  grotto,  which  he  has  since  printed  in  England.     He  attri- 
butes the  death  of  animals,  and  the  extinction  of  lights,  to  a 
great  rarefaction  of  the  air,  caused  by  the  heat  and  eruption  of 
the  steams.     But  how  is  it  possible  for  these  steams,  though  in 
never  so  great  a  quantity,  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  whole 
atmosphere  ?     And  as  for  the  heat,  it  is  but  very  inconsiderable.* 
However,  to  satisfy  myself,  I  placed  a  thin  vial,  well  stopped  up 
with  wax,  within  the  smoke  of  the  vapour,  which  would  certainly 
have  burst  in  an  air  rarefied  enough  to  kill  a  dog,  or  quench   a 
torch,  but  nothing  followed  upon  it.     However,  to  take  away  all 
further  doubt,  I  borrowed  a  weather  glass,  and  so  fixed  it  in  the 
grotto,  that  the  stagnum  was  wholly  covered  with  the  vapour, 
but  I  could  not  perceive  the  quicksilver    sunk,   after  half  an 
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hour's  standing  in  it.  This  vapour  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  sulphureous,  though  I  can  see  no  reason  for  such  a  Supposi- 
tion. He  that  dips  his  hand  in  it,  finds  no  smell  that  it  le&ves 
upon  it ;  and  though  I  put  a  whole  bundle  of  lighted  brimstone 
matches  to  the  smoke,  they  all  went  out  in  an  instant  as  if  immersed 
in  water.  Whatever  is  the  composition  of  the  vapour,  let  it  have 
but  one  quality  of  being  very  gluey  or  viscous,  and  I  beli  »ve  it 
will  mechanically  solve  all  the  phenomena  of  the  grotto.  Its 
unctuousness  will  make  it  heavy,  and  unfit  for  mounting  higher 
than  it  does,  unless  the  heat  of  the  earth,  which  is  just  strong 
enough  to  agitate,  and  bear  it  up  a  little  distance  from  the  sur- 
face, were  much  greater  than  it  is  to  rarefy  and  scatter  it.  It 
will  be  too  gross  and  thick  to  keep  the  lungs  in  play  for  any 
time,  so  that  animals  will  die  in  it  sooner  or  later,  as  their  blood 
circulates  slower  or  faster.  Fire  will  live  in  it  no  longer  than  in 
water,  because  it  wraps  itself  in  the  same  manner  about  the  flame, 
and  by  its  continuity  hinders  any  quantity  of  air  or  nitre  from 
coming  to  its  succour.  The  parts  of  it,  however,  are  not  so 
compact  as  those  of  liquors,  nor  therefore  tenacious  enough  to 
intercept  the  fire  that  has  once  caught  a  train  of  gunpowder, 
for  which  reason  they  may  be  quite  broken  and  dispersed  by  the 
repetition  of  this  experiment.  There  is  an  unctuous  clammy 
vapour  that  arises  from  the  stum  of  grapes,  when  they  lie  mashed 
together  in  the  vat,  which  puts  out  a  light  when  dipped  into  it, 
and  perhaps  would  take  away  the  breath  of  weaker  animals,  were 
it  put  to  the  trial. 

It  would  be  endless  to  reckon  up  the  different  baths  to  be 
met  with  in  a  country  that  so  much  abounds  in  sulphur.  There 
is  scarce  a  disease  which  has  not  one  adapted  to  it.  A  stranger 
is  generally  led  into  that  they  call  Cicero's  bath,  and  several 
voyage- writers  pretend  there  is  a  cold  vapour  rising  from  the 
bottom  of  it,  which  refreshes  those  who  stoop  into  it.     'lis  true 
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the  heat  is  much  more  supportable  to  one  that  stoc  ps,  than  to 
one  that  stands  upright;  because  the  steams  of  sulphur  gather  in 
the  hollow  of  the  areh  about  a  man's  head,  and  are,  therefore, 
much  thicker  and  warm  3r  in  that  part  than  at  the  bottom.  The 
three  lakes  of  Agnano,  Avernus,  and  the  Lucrin,  have  now  no- 
thing in  them  particular.  The  Monte  Novo  was  thrown  out  bj 
an  eruption  of  fire  that  happened  in  the  place  where  now  the 
mountain  stands.  The  Sulfatara  is  very  surprising  to  one  who 
has  not  seen  Mount  Vesuvio.  But  there  is  nothing  about 
Naples,  nor  indeed  in  any  part  of  Italy,  which  deserves  our 
admiration  so  much  as  this  mountain,  I  must  confess  the  idea  I 
had  of  it  did  not  answer  the  real  image  of  the  place  when  I  came 
to  see  it ;  I  shall  therefore  give  the  description  of  it  as  it  then 
lay. 

This  mountain  *  stands  at  about  six  English  miles  distance 
from  Naples,  though  by  reason  of  its  height,  it  seeBis  much  nearer 
to  those  that  survey  it  from  the  town.  In  our  way  to  it  we 
passed  by  what  was  one  of  those  rivers  of  burning  matter,  that 
ran  from  it  in  a  late  eruption.  This  looks  at  a  distance  like  a 
new-plowed  land,  but,  as  you  come  near  it  you  see  nothing  but  a 
long  heap  of  heavy  disjointed  clods  lying  one  upon  another. 
There  are  innumerable  cavities  and  interstices  among  the  &e7eral 
pieces,  so  that  the  surface  is  all  broken  and  irregular.  Some- 
times a  great  fragment  stands  like  a  rock  above  the  rest,  some- 
times the  whole  heap  lies  in  a  kind  of  channel,  and  in  other  places 
has  nothing  like  banks  to  confine  it,  but  rises  four  or  five  foot 
high  in  the  open  air,  without  spreading  abroad  on  either  side. 
This,  I  think,  is  a  plain  demonstration  that  these  rivers  were  not, 
as  they  are  usually  represented,  so  many  streams  of  running  mat 

*The  following  description  of  Mount  Vesuvio,  is  surprisingly  cleai 
and  graphical.    One  could  scarce  have  a  better  idea  of  it,  from  surveying 
%  on  the  spot 
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ter  ;  for  how  could  a  liquid,  that  lay  hardening  by  degrees,  settle 
in  such  a  furrowed  uncompact  surface  ?  Were  the  river  a  confu- 
sion of  never  so  many  different  bodies,  if  they  had  been  all 
actually  dissolved,  they  would  at  least  have  formed  one  continued 
crust,  as  we  see  the  scorium  of  metals  always  gathers  into  a  solid 
piece,  let  .it  be  compounded  of  a  thousand  heterogeneous  parts. 
I  am  apt  to  think,  therefore,  that  these  huge  unwieldy  lumps  that 
now  lie  one  upon  another,  as  if  thrown  together  by  accident, 
remained  in  the  melted  matter  rigid  and  unliquified,  floating  in  it 
like  cakes  of  ice  in  a  river,  and  that,  as  the  fire  and  ferment 
gradually  abated,  they  adjusted  themselves  together  as  well  as 
their  irregular  figures  would  permit,  and  by  this  means  fell  into 
such  an  interrupted  disorderly  heap,  as  we  now  find  it.  What  was 
the  melted  matter  lies  at  the  bottom  out  of  sight.  After  having 
quitted  the  side  of  this  long  heap,  which  was  once  a  stream  of 
fire,  we  came  to  the  roots  of  the  mountain,  and  had  a  very 
troublesome  march  to  gain  the  top  of  it.  It  is  covered  on  all 
sides  with  a  kind  of  burnt  earth,  very  dry,  and  crumbled  into 
powder,  as  if  it  had  been  artificially  sifted.  It  is  very  hot  under 
the  feet,  and  mixed  with  several  burnt  stones  and  cakes  of  cin- 
ders, which  have  been  thrown  out  at  different  times.  A  man 
sinks  almost  a  foot  in  the  earth,  and  generally  loses  half  a  step 
by  sliding  backwards.  When  we  had  climbed  this  mountain  we 
discovered  the  top  of  it  to  be  a  wide  naked  plain,  smoking  with 
sulphur  in  several  places,  and  probably  undermined  with  fire,  for 
we  concluded  it  to  be  hollow  by  the  sound  it  made  under  our 
feet.  In  the  midst  of  this  plain  stands  a  high  hill  in  the  shape 
of  a  sugar-loaf,  so  very  steep  that  there  would  be  no  mounting  or 
descending  it,  were  it  not  made  up  of  such  a  loose  crumbled 
Wrth  as  I  have  before  described.  The  air  of  this  place  must  be 
very  much  impregnated  with  saltpetre,  as  appears  by  the  specks 
of  it  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  where  one  can  scarce  find  a 
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stone  that  has  not  the  top  white  with  it.  After  we  had,  with 
much  ado,  conquered  this  hill,  we  saw  in  the  midst  of  it  the 
present  mouth  of  Vesuvio,  which  goes  shelving  down  on  all  sides 
till  above  a  hundred  yards  deep,  as  near  as  we  could  guess,  and 
has  about  three  or  four  hundred  in  the  diameter,  for  it  seems  a 
perfect  round.  This  vast  hollow  is  generally  filled  with  smoke, 
but.  by  the  advantage  of  a  wind  that  blew  for  us,  we  had  a  very 
clear  and  distinct  sight  of  it.  The  sides  appear  all  over  stained 
with  mixtures  of  white,  green,  red,  and  yellow,  and  have  several 
rocks  standing  out  of  them  that  look  like  pure  brimstone.  The 
bottom  was  entirely  covered,  and  though  we  looked  very  narrowly 
we  could  see  nothing  like  a  hole  in  it;  the  smoke  breaking 
through  several  imperceptible  cracks  in  many  places.  The  very 
middle  was  firm  ground  when  we  saw  it,  as  we  concluded  from 
the  stones  we  flung  upon  it,  and  I  question  not,  but  one  might 
then  have  crossed  the  bottom,  and  have  gone  up  on  the  other  side 
of  it  with  very  little  danger,  unless  from  some  accidental  breath 
of  wind.  In  the  late  eruptions  this  great  hollow  was  like  a  vast 
caldron  filled  with  glowing  and  melted  matter,  which,  as  it  boiled 
over  in  any  part,  ran  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  made 
five  such  rivers  as  that  before-mentioned.  In  proportion  as  the 
heat  slackened,  this  burning  matter  must  have  subsided  within 
the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and  as  it  sunk  very  leisurely,  had 
time  to  cake  together,  and  form  the  bottom  which  covers  the 
mouth  of  that  dreadful  vault  that  lies  underneath  it.  The  next 
\  eruption  or  earthquake  will  probably  break  in  pieces  this  false 
bottom,  and  quite  change  the  present  face  of  things.1 

This  whole  mountain,  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf,  has  been  made 
at  several  times,  by  the  prodigious  quantities  of  earth  and  cin- 
ders, which  have  been  flung  up  out  of  the  mouth  that  lies  in  the 

1  In  fact  every  eruption  changes  the  appearance  of  the  crater  ai  well 
oi  of  the  mountain. — G. 
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midst  of  them,  so  that  it  increases  in  bulk  at  every  eruption,  the 
ashes  still  falling  down  the  sides  of  it,  like  the  sand  in  an  hour- 
glass. A  gentleman  of  Naples  tdld  me,  that  in  his  memory  it 
had  gained  twenty  foot  in  thickness,  and  I  question  not  but  in* 
length  of  time  it  will  cover  the  whole  plain,  and  make  one  moun- 
tain with  that  on  which  it  now  stands. 

In  thoBe  parts  of  the  sea,  that  are  not  far  from  the  roots  of 
this  mountain,  they  find  sometimes  a  very  fragrant  oil,  which  is 
sold  dear,  and  makes  a  rich  perfume.  The  surface  of  the  sea  is, 
for  a  little  space,  covered  with  its  bubbles  during  the  time  that  it 
rises,  which  they  skim  off  into  their  boats,  and  afterwards  set  a 
separating  in  pots  and  jars.  They  say  its  sources  never  run  but 
in  a  calm  warm  weather.  The  agitations  of  the  water  perhaps 
hinder  them  from  discovering  it  at  other  times. 

Among  the  natural  curiosities  of  Naples,  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  their  manner  of  furnishing  the  town  with  snow,  which 
they  here  use  instead  of  ice,  because,  as  they  say,  it  cools  or  con- 
geals any  liquor  sooner.     There  is  a  great  quantity  of  it  con 
sumed  yearly,  for  they  drink  very  few  liquors,  not  so  much  as 
water,  that  have  not  lain  in  Fresco,  and  every  body,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  makes  use  of  it ;  insomuch,  that  a  scarcity 
of  snow  would  raise  a  mutiny  at  Naples,  as  much  as  a  dearth  of 
corn  or  provisions  in  another  country.     To  prevent  this,  the  king 
has  sold  the  monopoly  of  it  to  certain  persons,  who  are  obliged 
to  furnish  the  city  with  it  all  the  year  at  so  much  the  pound. 
They  have  a  high  mountain  at  about  eighteen  miles  from  tho 
town,  which  has  several  pits  dug  into  it.     Here  they  employ 
many  poor  people  at  such  a  season  of  the  year  to  roll  in  vast  balls 
of  snow,  which  they  ram  together,  and  cover  from  the  sun-shine. 
Out  of  these  reservoirs  of  snow  they  cut  several  lumps,  as  they 
have  occasion  for  them,  and  send  them  on  asses  to  the  sea-side, 
where  they  are  carried  off  in  boats,  and  distributed  to  several 
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shops  at  a  settled  price,  that  from  time  to  time  supply  the  whole 
city  of  Naples.  While  the  banditti  continued  their  disorders  in 
this  kingdom,  they  often  put  the  snow-merchants  under  contribu- 
tion, and  threatened  them,  if  they  appeared  tardy  in  their  pay- 
ments,  to  destroy  their  magazines,  which  they  say  might  easily 
have  been  effected  by  the  infusion  of  some  barrels  of  oil. 

It  would  have  been  tedious  to  hare  put  down  the  many  de- 
scriptions that  the  Latin  poets  have  made  of  several  of  the  places 
mentioned  in  this  chapter :  I  shall  therefore  conclude  it  with  the 
general  map  which  Silius  Italicus  has  given  us  of  this  great  bay 
of  Naples.  Most  of  the  places  he  mentions  lie  within  the  same 
prospect,  and  if  I  have  passed  over  any  of  them,  it  is  because  I 
shall  take  them  in  my  way  by  sea,  from  Naples  to  Home. 

Stagna  inter  celebrem  nunc  niitia  monstrat  Avernum : 
Turn  tristi  nemore  atque  umbra  nigrantibus  horrent, 
Et  formidatua  volucri,  lethale  vomebat 
Suffuso  virus  cselo,  Stygiaque  per  urbes 
Relligione  sacer,  ssevum  retinebat  honor  em. 
Hinc  vicina  palus,  fama  est  Acherontis  ad  undas 
Pandere  iter,  efficas  stagnante  voragine  fauces 
Laxat  et  horrendos  aperit  telluris  hiatus, 
Interdumque  novo  perturbat  luinine  manes. 
Juxta  caligante  situ  longumque  per  aevum 
Infernis  pressas  nebulis,  pallente  sub  umbra 
Cymmerias  jacuisse  domos,  noctemque  profundam 
Tartarese  narrant  urbis :  turn  sulphure  et  igni 
Semper  anhelantes,  coctoque  bitumine  campos 
Ostentant:  tellus  atro  exundante  vapore 
Suspirans,  ustisque  diu  calefaeta  medullis 
^Estuat  et  Stygios  exhalat  in  aera  flatus : 
Parturit,  et  tr  emu  lis  metuendum  exibilat  antra, 
Interdumque  cavas  luctatus  rumpere  sedes, 
Ant  exire  foras,  sonitu  lugubre  minaci 
Mulciber  immugit,  lacerataque  viscera  terrae 
Mandit,  et  exesos  labefactat  murmure  montes. 
Tradunt  Herculea  prostratos  mole  gigantes 
Tel lu rem  injectam  quatere,  et  spiramine  anhelo 
Torreri  late  campos,  quotiesque  minatur 
Rumpere  conripagem  impositam,  expallescere  caelum. 
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Apparet  procul  Inarime,  quae  turbine  nigro 

Fumantera  premit  Iapetum,  flammasque  rebelli 

Ore  ejectantem,  et  siquando  evadere  detur 

Bella  Jovi  rursus  superisque  iterare  volentem. 

Monstrantur  Veseva  juga,  atque  in  vertice  summo 

Depasti  flammis  scopuli,  fractusque  ruina 

Mons  circum,  atque  iEtnaa  fatis  certantia  saxa. 

Nee  non  Misenum  servantem  Idaea  sepulcro 

Nomina,  et  Hereuleos  videt  ipeo  littore  Baulos.  Lib.  12 

Averno  next  he  show'd  his  wond'ring  guest, 

Averno  now  with  milder  virtues  bless'd  ; 

Black  with  surrounding  forests  then  it  stood, 

That  hung  above,  and  darken'd  all  the  flood ; 

Clouds  of  unwholesome  vapours,  rais'd  on  high, 

The  fluttering  bird  entangled  in  the  sky, 

Whilst  all  around  the  gloomy  prospect  spread 

An  awful  horror,  and  religious  dread. 

Hence  to  the  borders  of  the  marsh  they  go. 

That  mingles  with  the  baleful  streams  below, 

And  sometimes  with  a  mighty  yawn,  'tis  said, 

Opens  a  dismal  passage  to  the  dead, 

Who  pale  with  fear  the  rending  earth  survey, 

And  startle  at  the  sudden  flash  of  day. 

The  dark  Cimmerian  grotto  then  he  paints, 

Describing  all  its  old  inhabitants, 

That  in  the  deep  infernal  city  dwelled, 

And  lay  in  everlasting  night  conceal'd. 

Advancing  still,  the  spacious  fields  he  show'd, 

That  with  the  smother'd  heat  of  brimstone  glow'd, 

Through  frequent  cracks  the  steaming  sulphur  broke. 

And  cover' d  all  the  blasted  plain  with  smoke : 

Imprison'd  fires,  in  the  close  dungeons  pent, 

Roar  to  get  loose,  and  struggle  for  a  vent, 

Eating  their  way,  and  undermining  ail, 

Till  with  a  mighty  burst  whole  mountains  fall 

Here,  as  'tis  said,  the  rebel  giants  lie, 

And,  when  to  move  th'  incumbent  load  they  try 

Ascending  vapours,  on  the  day  prevail, 

The  8iin  looks  sickly,  and  the  skies  grow  pale. 

Next,  to  the  distant  isle  his  sight  he  turns,. 

That  o'er  the  thunderstruck  Tiphseus  burns : 

Enrag'd,  his  wide-extended  jaws  expire, 

Tn  angry  whirl  win'1.  %  blasphemies,  and  fire, 
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Threat'ning,  if  loosen'd  from  his  dire  abodes, 
Again  to  challenge  Jove,  and  fight  the  gods. 
On  mount  Vesuvio  next  he  fixt  his  eyes, 
And  saw  the  smoking  tops  confas'dly  rise ; 
(A  hideous  ruin !)  that  with  earthquakes  rent 
A  second  ^Etna  to  the  view  present. 
Miseno's  cape  and  Bauli  last  he  view'd, 
That  on  the  sea's  extremest  borders  stood. 

Silius  Italicus  here  takes  notice,  that  the  poisonous  vapo  *rs 
which  arose  from  the  lake  Averno  in  Hannibal's  time,  were  quite 
dispersed  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  poem ;  because  Agrippa, 
who  lived  between  Hannibal  and  Silius,  had  cut  down  the  woods 
that  inclosed  the  lake,  and  hindered  these  noxious  steams  from 
dissipating,  which  were  immediately  scattered  as  soon  as  the 
winds  and  fresh  air  were  let  in  among  them.1 

THE  ISLE  OP  OAPREA. 

Having  staid  longer  at  Naples  than  I  at  first  designed,  I 
could  not  dispense  with  myself  from  making  a  little  voyage  to  the 
Isle  of  Caprea,  as  being  very  desirous  to  see  a  place  which  had 
been  the  retirement  of  Augustus  for  some  time,  and  the  residence 
of  Tiberius  for  several  years.  The  island  lies  four  miles  in 
length  from  east  to  west,  and  about  one  in  breadth.  The  western 
part,  for  about  two  miles  in  length,  is  a  continued  rock,  vastly 
high,  and  inaccessible  on  the  sea-side.  It  has,  however,  the 
greatest  town  in  the  island,  that  goes  under  the  name  of  Ano- 
'  Caprea,  and  is  in  several  places  covered  with  a  very  fruitful  soil. 

1  The  discoveries  in  the  neighborhood  of  Naples  since  Addison  wrote, 
have  been  too  numerous  and  too  important  to  be  mentioned  in  detail 
Every  reader  knows  that  neither  Herculaneum  nor  Pompeii  had  yet  been 
discovered ;  and  that  consequently  the  Museo  Borbonico  had  not  yet  been 
formed.  Chemistry,  too,  gives  a  very  simple  explanation  of  the  vapor  of 
the  Grotto  del  Cane,  leaving  Addison's  conjectures  no  other  value  than 
as  a  proof  of  the  interest  which,  like  Johnson,  he  took  in  experimental 
science. — G 
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The  eastern  end  of  the  isle  rises  up  in  precipices  very  near  as 
high,  though  not  quite  so  long,  as  the  western.  Between  these 
eastern  and  western  mountains  lies  a  slip  of  lower  ground,  which 
runs  across  the  island,  and  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  spots  I  have 
seen.  It  is  hid  with  vines,  figs,  oranges,  almonds,  olives,  myr- 
tles, and  fields  of  corn,  which  look  extremely  fresh  and  beautiful, 
and  make  up  the  most  delightful  little  landscape  imaginable, 
when  they  are  surveyed  from  the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. Here  stands  the  town  of  Caprea,  the  bishop's  palace,  and 
two  or  three  convents.  In  the  midst  of  this  fruitful  tract  of  land 
rises  a  hill,  that  was  probably  covered  with  buildings  in  Tiberi 
us's  time.  There  are  still  several  ruins  on  the  sides  of  it,  and 
about  the  top  are  found  two  or  three  dark  galleries,  low  built, 
and  covered  with  mason's  work,  though  at  present  they  appear 
overgrown  with  grass.  I  entered  one  of  them  that  is  a  hundred 
paces  in  length.  I  observed,  as  some  of  the  countrymen  were 
digging  into  the  sides  of  this  mountain,  that  what  I  took  for  solid 
earth,  was  only  heaps  of  brick,  stone,  and  other  rubbish.,  skinned 
over  with  a  covering  of  vegetables.  But  the  most  considerable 
ruin  is  that  which  stands  on  the  very  extremity  of  the  eastern 
promontory,  where  are  still  some  apartments  left,  very  high  and 
arched  at  top  :  I  have  not,  indeed,  seen  the  remains  of  any  an- 
cient Boman  buildings,  that  have  not  been  roofed  with  either 
vaults  or  arches.  The  rooms  I  am  mentioning  stand  deep  in  the 
earth,  and  have  nothing  like  windows  or  chimneys,  which  makes 
me  think  they  were  formerly  either  bathing  places  or  reservoirs  * 
of  water.  An  old  hermit  lives  at  present  among  the  ruins  of  this 
palace,  who  lost  his  companion  a  few  years  ago  by  a  fall  from  the 
precipice.  He  told  me  they  had  often  found  medals  and  pipes  tff 
lead,  as  they  dug  among  the  rubbish,  and  that  not  many  years 
ago  they  discovered  a  paved  road  running  under  ground,  from  the 
top  of  the  mountain  to  the  sea  side,  which  was  afterwards  con- 
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firmed  to  me  by  a  gentleman  of  the  island.  There  is  a  very 
noble  prospect  from  this  place.  On  the  one  side  lies  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  seas,  that  runs  abroad  further  than  the  eye  oan  reach. 
Just  opposite  stands  the  green  promontory  of  Surrentum,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  whole  circuit  of  the  bay  of  Naples.  This  proa* 
pect,  according  to  Tacitus,  was  more  agreeable  before  the  burn* 
ing  of  Vesuvio ;  that  mountain  probably,  which  after  the  first 
eruption  looked  like  a  great  pile  of  ashes,  was  in  Tiberius's  time 
shaded  with  woods  and  vineyards ;  for  I  think  Martial's  epigram 
may  here  serve  as  a  comment  to  Tacitus. 

Hie  est  pampineis  viridis  Vesuvius  umbris, 

Presserat  hie  madidos  nobilia  uva  lacus. 
Hffic  juga  quam  Nisffi  colles  plus  Bacchus  amavit: 

Hoc  nuper  Satyri  moDte  dedere  choros. 
Hsbc  Veneris  sedes,  Lacedsemone  gratior  ill! ; 

Hie  locus  Herculeo  nomine  clams  erat. 
Cuncta  jacent  flammis  et  tristi  mersa  fa  villa: 

Nee  superi  vellent  hoc  licuisse  sibi.  lib.  2,  Ep.  105. 

Vesuvio,  cover*d  with  the  fruitful  vine, 

Here  flourished  once,  and  ran  with  floods  of  wine, 

Here  Bacchus  oft  to  the  cool  shades  retir'd, 

And  his  own  native  Nisa  less  admir'd ; 

Oft  to  the  mountain's  airy  tops  advane'd, 

The  frisking  Satyrs  on  the  summits  dane'd ; 

Aleides  here,  here  Venus  grae'd  the  shore, 

Nor  lov'd  her  fav'rite  Lacedsemon  more : 

Now  piles  of  ashes,  spreading  all  around, 

In  undistinguish'd  heaps  deform  the  ground, 

The  Gods  themselves  the  ruin'd  seats  bemoan, 

A.nd  blame  the  mischiefs  that  themselves  have  done. 

This  view  must  still  have  been  more  pleasant,  when  the  whole 
bay  was  encompassed  with  so  long  a  range  of  buildings,  that  it 
appeared,  to  those  who  looked  on  it  at  a  distance,  but  as  one  con- 
tinued city.  On  both  the  shores  of  that  fruitful  bottom,  which  I 
have  before  mentioned,  are  still  to  be  seen  the  marks  of  aneient 
edifices,  particularly  on  that  which  looks  towards  the  south  there 
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is  a  little  kind  of  mole,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  foundation 

of  a  palace ;  unless  we  may  suppose  that  the  Pharos  of  Caprea 

stood  there,  which  Stat 'us  takes  notice  of  in  his  poem  that  invites 

his  wife  to  Naples,  and  is,  I  think,  the  most  natural  among  the 

silvee. 

Nee  desunt  varies  eircutn  oblectamina  vitee, 

Sive  vaporiferas,  blandissima  littora,  Bajaa. 

Enthea  fatidicse  seu  visere  teeta  Sibyllse, 

Dulce  sit>  Hiacoque  jugum  memorabile  remo : 

Sen  tibi  Baeehei  vineta  madentia  Gauri, 

Telebouraque  domos,  trepidis  ubi  dulcia  nautis 

Luraina  noctivagse  tollit  Pharua  sernula  lun®, 

Caraque  non  molli  juga  Surrentina  Lyseo.  Lib.  &. 

The  blissful  seats  with  endless  pleasures  flow, 
"Whether  to  Baja's  sunny  shores  you  go, 
And  view  the  sulphur  to  the  baths  convey*df 
Or  the  dark  grot  of  the  prophetic  maid, 
Or  steep  Miseno  from  the  Trojan  nam'd, 
Or  Gaurus  for  its  flowing  vintage  fam'd, 
Or  Caprea,  where  the  lanthorn  fiVd  on  high 
Shines  like  a  moon  through  the  benighted  sky, 
While  by  its  beams  the  wary  sailor  steers: 
Or  where  Surrentum,  clad  in  vines,  appears. 

They  found  in  A  no- Caprea,  some  years  ago,  a  statue,  and  a 
rich  pavement  undor  ground,  as  they  had  occasion  to  turn  up  the 
earth  that  lay  upon  them.  One  still  sees,  on  the  bendings  of 
these  mountains,  the  marks  of  several  ancient  scales  of  stairs,  by 
which  they  used  to  ascend  them.  The  whole  island  is  so  unequal 
that  there  were  but  few  diversions  to  be  found  in  it  without  doors ; 
but  what  recommended  it  most  to  Tiberius  was  its  wholesome  air, 
which  is  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer,  and  its  inaccessible 
coasts,  which  are  generally  so  very  steep,  that  a  handful  of  men 
might  defend  them  against  a  powerful  army. 

We  need  not  doubt  but  Tiberius  had  his  different  residences, 
according  as  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  his  different  sets  of 
pleasure  required.     Suetonius  says,  duodedm  villas  totidem  no 
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minibus  ornavit.  The  whole  island  was  probably  cat  into  seve- 
ral easy  ascents,  planted  with  variety  of  palaces,  and  adorned 
with  as  great  a  multitude  of  groves  and  gardens  as  the  situation 
of  the  place  would  suffer.  The  works  under  ground  were,  how- 
ever, more  extraordinary  than  those  above  it ;  for  the  rocks  were 
all  undermined  with  highways,  grottos,  galleries,  bagnios,  and 
several  subterraneous  retirements,  that  suited  with  the  brutal 
pleasures  of  the  emperor.  One  would,  indeed,  very  much  wonder 
to  see  such  small  appearances  of  the  many  works  of  art,  that  were 
formerly  to  be  met  with  in  this  island,  were  we  not  told  that  the 
Romans,  after  the  death  of  Tiberius,  sent  hither  an  army  of  pio- 
neers on  purpose  to  demolish  the  buildings,  and  deface  the  beau- 
ties of  the  island. 

In  sailing  round  Caprea  we  were  entertained  with  many  rude 
prospects  of  rocks  and  precipices,  that  rise  in  several  places  half 
a  mile  high  in  perpendicular.     At  the  bottom  of  them  are  caves 
and  grottos,  formed  by  the  continual  breaking  of  the  waves  upon 
them.     I  entered  one  which  the  inhabitants  call  grotto  oscuro, 
and  after  the  light  of  the  sun  was  a  little  worn  off  my  eyes,  could 
see  all  the  parts  of  it  distinctly,  by  a  glimmering  reflection  that 
played  upon  them  from  the  surface  of  the  water.     The  mouth  is 
low  and  narrow,  but,  after  having  entered  pretty  far  in,  the  grotto 
opens  itself  on  both  sides  in  an  oval  figure  of  an  hundred  yards 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  as  we  were  told,  for  it  would  not 
have  been  safe  measuring  of  it.     The  roof  is  vaulted,  and  distils 
fresh  water  from  every  part  of  it,  which  fell  upon  us  as  fast  as 
the  first  droppings  of  a  shower.     The  inhabitants  and  Neapoli- 
tans who  have  heard  of  Tiberius's  grottos,  will  have  this  to  be 
one  of  them,  but  there  are  several  reasons  that  show  it  to  be  natu- 
ral.    For  besides  the  little  use  we  can  conceive  of  such  a  dark  ca- 
vern of  salt  waters,  there  are  no  where  any  marks  of  the*  chissel, 
the  sides  are  of  a  soft  n  ouldering  stone,  and  one  sees  many  of 
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tho  like  hollow  spaces  worn  in  the  bottoms  of  the  rocks,  as  they 
are  more  or  less  able  to  resist  the  impressions  of  the  water  that 
beats  against  them. 

Not  far  from  this  grotto  lie  the  Sirenum  Scopuli,  which  Vir- 
gil and  Ovid  mention  in  uEneas's  voyage ;  they  are  two  or  three 
sharp  rocks  that  stand  -about  a  stone's  throw  from  the  south  side 
of  the  island,  and  are  generally  beaten  by  waves  and  tempests, 
which  are  much  more  violent  on  the  south  than  on  the  north  of 
Caprea. 

Jamque  adeo  scopulos  Sirenum  advecta  subibat 
Diffieiles  quondam,  multorumque  ossibw  alboa, 
Turn  rauca  assiduo  longe  sale  saxa  sonabant  Ms 

Glides  by  the  Syren's  cliffs,  a  shelfy  coast, 

Long  infamous  for  ships  and  sailors  lost, 

And  white  with  bones :  th'  impetuous  ocean  roars, 

And  rocks  rebellow  from  the  sounding  shores.  Drydkk. 

I  have  before  said  that  they  often  find  medals  in  this  island. 
Many  of  those  they  call  the  Spintrise,  which  Aretin  has  copied, 
has  been  dug  up  here.  I  know  none  of  the  antiquaries  that  have 
written  on  this  subject,  and  find  nothing  satisfactory  of  it  where 
I  thought  it  most  likely  to  be  met  with,  in  Patin's  edition  of 
Suetonius,  illustrated  by  medals.  Those  I  have  conversed  with 
about  it,  are  of  opinion  they  were  made  to  ridicule  the  brutality 
of  Tiberius,  though  I  cannot  but  believe  they  were  stamped  by 
his  order.  They  are  unquestionably  antique,  and  no  bigger  thaa 
medals  of  the  third  magnitude.  They  bear  on  one  side  some  lewd 
invention  of  that  hellish  society  which  Suetonius  calls  monstrori 
concubitJbs  repertores,  and  on  the  other  the  number  of  the  medal. 
I  have  seen  of  them  as  high  as  to  twenty.  I  cannot  think  they 
were  made  as  a  jest  on  the  emperor,  because  raillery  on  coins  is 
of  a  modern  date.  I  know  but  two  in  the  upper  empire,  besides 
the  Spirt  Ha,  that  lie  under  any  suspicion  of  it.     The  first  is  one 
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of  Marcus  Aurelius,  where,  in  compliment  to  the  emperor  and 
empress,  they  have  stamped  on  the  reverse  the  figure  of  Venus 
caressing  Mars,  and  endeavouring  to  detain  him  from  the  wars. 

Quoniam  belli  fera  msenera  Mavors 


Armipoteas  regit,  in  gremium  qui  sepe  ttmm  se 

Rejioit,  eterno  devinctus  volnere  amoris.  Luc.  Lib.  1. 

The  Venus  has  Faustina's  face,  her  lover  is  a  naked  figure 
with  a  helmet  on  his  head,  and  a  shield  on  his  arm. 

Tu  scabie  frueris  mali  quod  in  aggere  rodit, 

Qui  tegitur,  parma  et  galea Juv.  Sat  5. 

This  unluckily  brings  to  mind  Faustina's  fondness  for  the 
Gladiator,  and  is  therefore  interpreted  by  many  as  a  hidden  piece 
of  satire.  But  besides,  that  such  a  thought  was  inconsistent  with 
the  gravity  of  a  senate,  how  can  one  imagine  that  the  fathers 
would  have  dared  affront  the  wife  of  Aurelius,  and  the  mother  of 
Gommodus,  or  that  they  would  think  of  giving  offence  to  an  em- 
press whom  they  afterwards  deified,  and  to  an  emperor  that  was 
the  darling  of  the  army  and  people  ? 

The  other  medal  is  a  golden  one  of  Gallienus,  preserved  in 
the  French  king's  cabinet;  it  is  inscribed  Gallierue  Augusta, 
pax  ubique,  and  was  stamped  at  a  time  when  the  emperor's  father 
was  in  bondage,  and  the  empire  torn  in  pieces  by  several  pretend 
ers  to  it.  Yet,  if  one  considers  the  strange  stupidity  of  this  em- 
peror, with  the  senseless  security  which  appears  in  several  of  his 
sayings  that  are  still  left  on  record,  one  may  very  well  believe 
this  coin  was  of  his  own  invention.  We  may  be  sure,  if  raillery 
had  once  entered  the  old  Roman  coins,  we  should  have  been  over- 
stocked with  medals  of  this  nature ;  if  we  consider  there  were 
often  rival  emperors  proclaimed  at  the  same  time,  who  endea- 
voured at  the  lessening  of  each  other's  character,  and  that  most 
of  them  were  succeeded  by  such  as  were  enemies  to  their  prede 
cessor.     These  medals  of  Tiberius's  were  never  current  money 
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but  rather  of  the  nature  of  medallions,  which  seem,  io  have  been 
made  on  purpose  to  perpetuate  the  discoveries  of  that  infamous 
society.  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  their  monstrous  inventions  were 
registered  several  ways,  and  preserved  in  the  emperor's  private 
apartments.  Cvbicvla  plurifariam  disposita  tabellis  ac  sigittis 
lascivissimarum  picturarum  ct  figurarum  adornavit,  librisque 
elephantidis  instruxit :  ne  cui  in  opera  edendd  exemplar  im- 
penetrated schema  deesset.  The  elephantis  here  mentioned,  is 
probably  the  same  Martial  takes  notice  of  for  her  book  of  pos- 
tures 

In  Sabellum. 

Facundos  mihi  do  libidinosis 

Legist!  nimium  Sabelle  versus, 

Quales  nee  Didymi  sciunt  puellas, 

Nee  molles  Elephantidos  libellL 

Sunt  illic  Veneris  nova  figuro : 

Quales,  &c Lib.  12,  Ep.  43. 

Ovid  mentions  the  same  kind  of  pictures  that  found  a  place 
even  in  Augustus's  cabinet. 

Scilicet  in  domibus  vestris,  nt  prisca  virorum 

Artifici  fulgent  corpora  picta  manu ; 
Sic  quae  concubitus  varios  Venerisque  figuras 

Exprimatt  est  aliquo  parva  tabella  loco.     Ds  Teist.  lib.  2. 

There  are  several  of  the  sigilla,  or  seals,  Suetonius  speaks  of, 
to  be  met  with  in  the  collections  of  ancient  intaglios. 

But,  I  think,  what  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  these  coins 
were  rather  made  by  the  emperor's  order,  than  as  a  satire  on  him, 
is  because  they  are  now  found  in  the  very  place  that  was  the 
sceno  of  these  his  unnatural  lusts. 


-Quern  rapes  Caprearum  tetra  latebit 


Ineesto  possessa  senif Cl.  db  4t<    Cons.  Hon 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Caprea's  guilty  shore 
Polluted  by  the  rank  old  emperor 
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FROM  NAPLES  TO  ROME,  BY  SEA. 

I  took  a  felucca  at  Naples  to  carry  me  to  Rome,  that  I  might 
not  be  forced  to  run  over  the  same  sights  a  second  time,  and 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  many  things  in  a  road  which 
our  voyage-writers  have  not  so  particularly  described.*  As  in 
my  journey  from  Rome  to  Naples  I  had  Horace  for  my  guide,  sc 
T  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  voyage,  from  Naples  to  Rome, 
described  by  Virgil.  It  is,  indeed,  much  easier  to  trace  out  the 
way  iEneas  took,  than  that  of  Horace,  because  Virgil  has  marked 
it  out  by  capes,  islands,  and  other  parts  of  nature,  which  are  not 
so  subject  to  change  or  decay  as  are  towns,  cities,  and  the  works 
of  art.  Mount  Pausilypo  makes  a  beautiful  prospect  to  those 
who  pass  by  it :  at  a  small  distance  from  it  lies  the  little  island 
of  Nisida,  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  plantations,  rising  one 
above  the  other  in  so  beautiful  an  order,  that  the  whole  island 

« 

looks  like  a  large  terrace-garden.  It  has  two  little  ports,  and  is 
not  at  present  troubled  with  any  of  those  noxious  steams  that 
Lucan  mentions. 

-Tali  spiramine  Nesis 


Emittit  Stygium  nebulosis  aera  saxis.  Lib.  6. 

Neeis'  high  rocks  such  Stygian  air  produce, 
And  the  blue  breathing  pestilence  diffuse. 

From  Nisida  we  rowed  to  cape  Miseno.  The  extremity  of 
this  cape  has  a  long  cleft  in  it,  which  was  enlarged  and  cut  into 
shape  by  Agrippa,  who  made  this  the  great  port  for  the  Roman 
fleet  that  served  in  the  Mediterranean ;  as  that  of  Ravenna  held 
the  ships  designed  for  the  Adriatic  and  Archipelago.  The  high- 
est end  of  this  promontory  rises  in  the  fashion  of  a  sepulchre  or 
monument  to  those  that  survey  it  from  the  land,  which  perhapa 

•Did  Mr.  Addisan  forget,  that  our  countryman,  Mr.  Sandys,  had  de 
Mribed  this  route,  very  particularly  / 
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might  occasion  Virgil's  burying  Misenus  under  it.  I  have  seen 
a  grave  Italian  author,  who  has  written  a  very  large  book  on  the 
Campania  Felice,  that  from  Virgil's  description  of  this  moun- 
tain, concludes  it  was  called  Aerius  before  Misenus  had  given  it 
a  new  name. 

At  pins  ifSaeas  ingenti  mole  sepulohrum 

Imponit,  suaque  arma  viro  remumque  tubamque 

Monte  sub  Aerio,  qui  nunc  Misenus  ab  illo 

Dieitur,  sternumque  tenet  per  asecula  nomen.       -4Sn.  lib.  t>. 

There  are  still  to  be  seen  a  few  ruins  of  old  Misenum,  bat 
the  most  considerable  antiquity  of  the  place  is  a  set  of  galleries 
that  are  hewn  into  the  rock,  and  are  much  more  spacious  than 
the  Piscina  Mirabilis.  Some  will  have  them  to  have  been  a  re- 
servoir of  water,  but  others,  more  probably,  suppose  them  to 
have  been  Nero's  baths.  I  lay  the  first  night  on  the  Isle  ot 
Procita,  which  is  pretty  well  cultivated,  and  contains  about  four 
thousand  inhabitants,  who  are  all  vassals  to  the  Marquis  De 
Vasto. 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  see  the  Isle  of  Ischia,  that  stands 
further  out  into  the  sea.  The  ancient  poets  call  it  Inarime,  and 
lay  Typhaeus  under  it,  by  reason  of  its  eruptions  of  fire.  There 
has  been  no  eruption  for  near  these  three  hundred  years.  The 
last  was  very  terrible,  and  destroyed  a  whole  city.  At  present 
there  are  scarce  any  marks  left  of  a  subterraneous  fire,  for  the 
earth  is  cold,  and  overrun  with  grass  and  shrubs,  where  the  rooks 
will  suffer  it.  There  are,  indeed,  several  little  cracks  in  it,  through 
which  there  issues  a  constant  smoke,  but  'tis  probable  this  arises 
from  the  warm  springs  that  feed  the  many  baths  with  which  this 
island  is  plentifully  stocked.  I  observed,  about  one  of  these 
breathing  passages,  a  spot  of  myrtles  that  flourish  within  tho 
steam  of  these  vapours,  and  have  a  continual  moisture  hanging 
npon  them.      On   the   south   of  Ischia   lies  a  round  lake   of 
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about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  diameter,  separate  from  the  sea  by 
a  narrow  tract  of  land.  It  was  formerly  a  Roman  port.  On  the 
north  end  of  the  island  stands  the  town  and  castle,  on  an  exceed- 
ing bigh  rock,  divided  from  the  body  of  the  island,  and  inaccessi- 
ble to  an  enemy  on  all  sides.  This  island  is  larger,  but  much 
more  rocky  and  barren  than  Procita.  Virgil  makes  them  both 
shake  at  the  fall  of  part  of  the  Mole  of  Bajae,  that  stood  at  a  few 
miles  distance  from  them. 

Qualis  in  Euboico  Bajarum  littore  quondam 

Saxea  pila  cadit,  magnis  quam  molibus  ante 

Constructam  jaciunt  pelago :  Sic  ilia  ruin  am 

Prona  trahit,  penitusque  vadis  illisa  recumbit ; 

Miscent  se  maria  et  nigra  attolluntur  arense: 

Turn  sonitu  Prochita  alta  tremit,  durumque  cubile 

Inarime,  Jovis  Im  peri  is  imposta  Typhaeo.  Jftr.  9. 

Not  with  less  ruin  than  the  Bajan  Mole 

(Rais'd  on  the  seas  the  surges  to  control) 

At  once  comes  tumbling  down  the  rocky  wall, 

Prone  to  the  deep  the  stones  disjointed  fall 

Off  the  vast  pile ;  the  scattered  ocean  flies ; 

Black  sands,  discolour'd  froth,  and  mingl'd  mud  arise. 

The  frighted  billows  roll,  and  seek  the  shores  : 

Trembles  high  Prochyta,  and  Ischia  roars : 

TyphaBus  roars  beneath,  by  Jove's  command, 

Astonish'd  at  the  flaw  that  shakes  the  land, 

Soon  shifts  his  weary  side,  and  scarce  awake, 

With  wonder  feels  the  weight  press  lighter  on  his  back. 

Drtdkn. 

I  do  not  see  why  Virgil  in  this  noble  comparison  has  given 
the  epithet  of  alta  to  Procita,  for  it  is  not  only  no  high  island  in 
itself,  but  is  much  lower  than  Ischia,  and  all  the  points  of  land 
that  lie  within  its  neighbourhood.  I  should  think  alta  was  join- 
ed adverbially  with  tremit,  did  Virgil  make  use  of  so  equivocal 
a  syntax.  I  cannot  forbear  inserting  in  this  place,  the  lame  imi 
tation  Silius  Italicus  has  made  of  the  foregoing  passage. 

vol.  i. — 12 
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Haud  aliter  structo  Tyrrhena  ad  littora  saxo, 

Pugnatura  fretis  subter  caecisque  procellis 

Pila  immane  sonans,  impingitur  ardua  ponto ; 

Immugit  Nereus,  divisaque  cserula  pulflu 

Illisum  accipiunt  irata  sub  fequore  montem.  Lib  4. 

So  a  vast  fragment  of  the  Bajan  Mole, 

That  fix'd  amid  the  Tyrrhene  waters,  braves 

The  beating  tempests  and  insulting  waves, 

Thrown  from  its  basis  with  a  dreadful  sound, 

Dashes  the  broken  billows  all  around, 

And  with  resistless  force  the  surface  cleaves, 

That  in  its  angry  waves  the  falling  rock  receives. 

The  next  morning  going  to  Cumse  through  a  very  pleasant 
path,  by  the  Mare  Mortuum,  and  the  Elisian  Fields,  we  saw  in 
our  way  a  great  many  ruins  of  sepulchres,  and  other  ancient  edi- 
fices. Cumse  is  at  present  utterly  destitute  of  inhabitants,  so 
much  is  it  changed  since  Lucan's  time,  if  the  poem  to  Piso  be 
his. 

Acidalia  quae  condidit  Alite  muros 


Euboicam  referens  foecunda  Neapolis  urbem. 

Where  the  fam'd  walls  of  fruitful  Naples  lie, 
That  may  for  multitudes  with  CumsB  vie. 

They  show  here  the  remains  of  Apollo's  Tvmple,  which  all 
the  writers  of  the  antiquities  of  this  place  suppose  to  have  been 
the  same  Virgil  describes  in  his  sixth  JBneid,  as  built  by  Daedalus, 
and  that  the  very  story  which  Virgil  there  mentions,  was  actually 
engraven  on  the  front  of  it. 

Eedditus  his  primum  terris  tibi  Phoebe  sacravit 

Remigium  Alarum,  posuitque  imraania  templa. 

In  foribus  lethum  Androgeo,  turn  pendere  psenas 

Cecropidae  just  i,  mis e rum  I  Septena  quotannis 

Corpora  natorum :  stat  ductis  sortibus  urna. 

Contra  elata  mari  respondet  Gnossia  tellus,  <kc  J3n.  6 

To  the  Cumean  coast  at  length  he  came, 
And,  here  alighting,  built  his  costly  frame 
Inscrib'd  to  Phoebus,  here  he  hung  on  high. 
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The  steerage  of  his  wings  that  cut  the  sky ; 

Then  o'er  the  lofty  gate  his  art  emboss'd 

Androgeo'8  death,  and  off 'rings  to  his  ghost* 

Sev*n  youths  from  Athens  yearly  sent  to  meet 

The  fate  appointed  by  revengeful  Crete ; 

And  next  to  those  the  dreadful  urn  was  plac'd, 

In  which  the  destin'd  names  by  lots  were  cast.  Drtden. 

Among  other  subterraneous  works  there  is  the  beginning  of  a 
passage,  which  is  stopped  up  within  less  than  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  entrance,  by  the  earth  that  is  fallen  into  it.  They  suppose 
it  to  ha<e  been  the  other  mouth  of  the  Sibyl's  grotto.  It  lies, 
indeed,  in  the  same  line  with  the  entrance  near  the  Avernus,  is 
faced  alike  with  the  opus  reticukUum,  and  has  still  the  marks  of 
chambers  that  have  been  cut  into  the  sides  of  it.  Among  the 
many  fables  and  conjectures  which  have  been  made  on  this  grotto. 
I  think  it  is  highly  probable,  that  it  was  once  inhabited  by  such 
as,  perhaps,  thought  it  a  better  shelter  against  the  sun  than  any 
other  kind  of  building,  or  at  least  that  it  was  made  with  smaller 
trouble  and  expense.  As  for  the  Mosaic  and  other  works  that 
may  be  found  in  it,  they  may  very  well  have  been  added  in  later 
ages,  according  as  they  thought  fit  to  put  the  place  to  different 
uses.  The  story  of  the  Cimmerians  is  indeed  clogged  with  im- 
probabilities, as  Strabo  relates  it,  but  it  is  very  likely  there  was 
in  it  some  foundation  of  truth.  Homer's  description  of  the  Cim- 
merians, whom  he  places  in  these  parts,  answers  very  well  to  the 
inhabitants  of  such  a  long  dark  cavern. 

The  gloomy  race,  in  subterraneous  cells, 

Among  surrounding  shades  and  darkness  dwells ; 

Hid  in  th'  unwholesome  covert  of  the  night, 

They  shun  th*  approaches  of  the  cheerful  light : 

The  sun  ne'er  visits  their  obscure  retreats, 

Nor  when  he  runs  his  course,  nor  when  he  sets. 

Unhappy  mortals! .      Odysp  lib.  IOl 

Tu  quoque  littoribus  nostris,  iEneia  nutrix, 
iEternam  morieos  famam  Cajeta  dedisti  * 
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Et  nunc  servat  honos  sedem  tuns,  ossaque  nomeo 
Hesperia  in  magna;  si  qua  est  ea  gloria,  signal  JSv.  1. 

And  thou,  0  matron,  of  immortal  fame, 

Here  dying,  to  the  shore  hast  left  thy  name : 

Cajeta  still  the  place  is  call'd  from  thee, 

The  nurse  of  great  ^Eneas'  infancy. 

Here  rest  thy  bones  in  rich  Hesperia's  plains ; 

Thy  name  ( 'tis  all  a  ghost  can  have)  remains;  Dryden. 

t  saw  at  Cajeta  the  rock  of  marble,  said  to  be  cleft  by  an 
earthquake  at  our  Saviour's  death.  There  is  written  over  the 
chapel  door,  that  leads  into  the  creek,  the  words  of  the  evangel- 
ist, Ecce  terrce-motus  foetus  est  magrlus.  I  believe  every  one 
who  sees  this  vast  rent  in  so  high  a  rock,  and  observes  how  ex- 
actly the  convex  parts  of  one  side  tally  with  the  concave"  of  £he 
other,  must  be  satisfied  that  it  was  the  effect  of  an  earthquake, 
though  I  question  not  but  it  either  happened  long  before  the  time 
of  the  Latin  writers,  or  in  the  darker  ages  since,  for  otherwise  I 
cannot  but  think  they  would  have  taken  notice  of  its  original 
The  port,  town,  castle,  and  antiquities  of  this  place  have  been 
often  described. 

We  touched  next  at  Monte  Circeio,  which  Homer  calls  iESa, 
whether  it  be  that  it  was  formerly  an  island,  or  that  the  Greek 
sailors  of  his  time  thought  it  so.  It  is  certain  they  might  easily 
have  been  deceived  by  its  appearance,  as  being  a  very  high  moun- 
tain joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  tract  of  earth,  that  is 
many  miles  in  length,  and  almost  of  a  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  end  of  this  promontory  is  very  rocky,  and  might- 
ily exposed  to  the  winds  and  waves,  which,  perhaps,  gave  the  first 
rise  to  the  howlings  of  wolves,  and  the  roarings  of  lions,  that  used 
to  be  heard  thence.  This  I  had  a  very  lively  idea  of,  being  forced 
to  lie  under  it  a  whole  night.  Virgil's  description  of  JEneas 
passing  by  this  coast,  can  never  be  enough  admired.  It  is  worth 
while  to  observe  how,  to  heighten  the  horror  of  the  description, 
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he  Has  prepared  the  reader's  mind,  by  the  solemnity  of  Cajeta's 
funeral,  and  the  dead  stillness  of  the  night. 

At  pins  exequiis  Mne&a  rite  solatia 

Aggere  composite  tumuli,  postquam  alta  quierunt 

^Eqnora,  tendit  iter  velis,  portumque  relinquit 

Adspirant  anro  in  noctem,  neo  Candida  cursus 

Luna  negat :  splendet  tremulo  sub  lumine  pontus. 

Proxima  Circes  raduntur  littora  terraB : 

Dives  inaccessog  ubi  solis  filia  locos 

Assiduo  resonat  canto,  tectisque  superbis 

Urit  odoratam  nocturna  in  lumina  cedrum, 

Arguto  tenues  percurrens  pectins  telas: 

Hine  exaudiri  gemitus,  ireqne  leonum 

Vincla  recusantum,  et  sera  sub  nocte  rudentum : 

Setigerique  sues,  atque  in  pra&sepibus  ursi 

Savire,  ao  forms  magnorum  uluiare  luporum : 

Quos  hominum  ex  facie  Dea  saeva  potentibus  he      / 

Induerat  Circe  in  vultus  ac  terga  ferarum. 

Qubb  ne  monstra  pii  paterentur  talia  Trues 

Delati  in  portus,  neu  littora  dira  subirent 

Neptunus  yentis  implevit  vela  secundis : 

Atque  fugam  dedit,  et  pweter  vada  fenrida  vex  •      ./En.  bb.  J 

• 

Now,  when  the  prince  her  fun'ral  rites  bad  paid, 

He  plow'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas  with  sails  display'd. 

From  land  a  gentle  breeze  arose  by  night, 

Serenely  shone  the  stars,  the  moon  was  bright, 

And  the  sea  trembled  with  her  silver  light 

Now  near  the  shelves  of  Circe's  shores  they  run, 

(Circe  the  rich,  the  daughter  of  the  sun) 

A  dangerous  coast:  the  goddess  wastes  her  days 

In  joyous  songs,  the  rocks  resound  her  lays: 

In  spinning,  or  the  loom,  she  spends  her  night, 

And  cedar  brands  supply  her  father's  light. 

From  hence  were  heard,  (rebellowing  to  the  main) 

The  roars  of  lions  that  refuse  the  chain, 

The  grunts  of  bristled  boars,  and  groans  of  bears, 

And  herds  of  howling  wolves  that  stun  the  sailor's  ears. 

These  from  their  caverns,  at  the  close  of  night, 

Fill  the  sad  isle  with  horror  and  affright 

Darkling  they  n  ourn  their  fate,  whom  Circe's  pow'r 

(That  watch'd  th  j  moon,  and  planetary  hour) 


! 
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With  words  and  wicked  herbs,  from  human  kind 

Had  alter'd,  and  in  brutal  shapes  confined. 

Which  monsters,  lest  the  Trojan's  pious  host 

Should  bear,  or  touch  upon  th'  inchanted  coast ; 

Propitious  Neptune  steer'd  their  course  by  night 

With  rising  gales,  that  sped  their  happy  flight         Dbtdiw. 

Virgil  calls  this  promontory  iEeae  Insula  Circes  in  the  third 
^Eneid,  but  'tis  the  hero,  and  not  the  poet  that  speaks.  It  may, 
however,  be  looked  upon  as  an  intimation,  that  he  himself  thought 
it  an  island  in  ^neas's  time.  As  for  the  thick  woods,  which  not 
only  Virgil,  but  Homer  mentions,  in  the  beautiful  description 
that  Plutarch  and  Longinus  have  taken  notice  of,  they  are  most 
of  them  grubbed  up  since  the  promontory  has  been  cultivated 
and  inhabited,  though  there  are  still  many  spots  of  it  which  show 
the  natural  inclination  of  the  soil  leans  *  that  way. 

The  next  place  we  touched  upon  was  Nettuno,  where  we  found 
nothing  remarkable  besides  the  extreme  poverty  and  laziness  of 
the  inhabitants.  At  two  miles  distance  from  it  lie  the  ruins  of 
Antium,  that  are  spread  over  a  great  circuit  of  land.1  There 
are  still  left  the  foundations  of  several  buildings,  and  what  are 
always  the  last  parts  that  perish  in  a  ruin,  many  subterraneous 
grottos  and  passages  of  a  great  length.  The  foundations  of  Nero's 
port  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  was  altogether  artificial,  and  com- 
posed of  huge  moles  running  round  it,  in  a  kind  of  circular  figure, 
except  where  the  ships  were  to  enter,  and  had  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  its  shortest  diameter.  Though  the  making  of 
this  port  must  have  cost  prodigious  sums  of  money,  we  find  no 
medal  of  it,  and  yet  the  same  emperor  has  a  medal  struck  in  his 
own  name  for  the  port  of  Ostia,  which  in  reality  was  a  work  of 

1  It  was  here  that  the  Apollo  was  found  towards  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century. — G. 


*  Hie  natural  inclination  of  the  soil  leans]  i.  e.  inclination  inclines — he 
should  have  said — lies  that  way— or»  the  nature  of  the  soil  leans  that  way. 
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his  predecessor  Claudius.  The  last  pope  was  at  considerable 
charges  to  make  a  little  kind  of  harbour  in  this  place,  and  to  con- 
vey fresh  water  to  it,  which  was  one  of  the  artifices  of  the  grand 
duke,  to  divert  his  holiness  from  his  project  of  making  Civita- 
vecchia a  free  port.  There  lies  between  Antium  and  Nettuno,  a 
cardinal's  villa,  which  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  for  walks,  foun- 
tains, shades,  and  prospects,  that  I  ever  saw. 

Antium  was  formerly  famous  for  the  Temple  of  Fortune  that 
stood  in  it.  All  agree  there  were  two  Fortunes  worshipped  here, 
which  Suetonius  calls  the  Fortunse  Antiates,  and  Martial  the 
Sorores  Antii.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  by  these  two  goddesses 
were  meant  the  two  Nemeses,  one  of  which  rewarded  good  men, 
as  the  other  punished  the  wicked.  Fabretti  and  others  are  apt 
to  believe,  that  by  the  two  Fortunes  were  only  meant  in  general 
the  goddess  who  sent  prosperity,  or  she  who  sent  afflictions  to 
mankind,  and  produce  in  their  behalf  an  ancient  monument  found 
in  this  very  place,  and  superscribed  Fortuna  Felici,  which, 
indeed,  may  favour  one  opinion  as  well  as,  the  other,  and  shows, 
at  least,  they  are  not  mistaken  in  the  general  sense  of  their 
division.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  body  has  taken  notice, 
that  this  double  function  of  the  goddess  gives  a  considerable 
light  and  beauty  to  the  ode  which  Horace  has  addressed  to  her. 
The  whole  poem  is  a  prayer  to  Fortune,  that  she  would  prosper 
Caesar's  arms,  and  confound  his  enemies,  so  that  each  of  the  god- 
desses has  her  task  assigned  in  the  poet's  prayer ;  and  we  may 
observe  the  invocation  is  divided  between  the  two  deities,  the 
first  line  relating  indifferently  to  either.  That  which  I  have 
marked  speaks  to  the  goddess  of  Prosperity,  or,  if  you  please,  to 
the  Nemesis  of  the  good,  and  the  other  to  the  goddess  of  Adver- 
sity, or  to  the  Nemesis  of  the  wicked. 

O  Diva  gratum  quae  regis  Antium, 
Prssens  rel  imo  tollere  de  gradu 
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Mortale  corpus,  vel  guperbos 
Vertere  funeribus  triumphos,  £c 

Great  goddess,  Antium's  guardian  power, 
'  Whose  force  is  strong,  and  quick  to  raise 

The  lowest  to  the  highest  place ; 

Or  with  a  wondrous  fall 

To  bring  the  haughty  lower, 
And  turn  proud  triumphs  to  a  funeral,  <fce. 

If  we  take  the  first  interpretation  of  the  two  fortunes  for  the 
double  Nemesis,  the  compliment  to  Caesar  is  the  greater,  and  the 
fifth  stanza  clearer  than  the  commentators  usually  make  it,  for 
the  clavi  trabales,  cunei,  uncus,  liquidumquce  plumbum^  were 
actually  used  in  the  punishment  of  criminals.1 

Our  next  stage  brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  into 
which  we  entered  with  some  danger,  the  sea  being  generally  very 
rough  in  these  parts,  where  the  river  rushes  into  it.  The  season 
of  the  year,  the  muddiness  of  the  stream,  with  the  many  green 
trees  hanging  over  it,  put  me  in  mind  of  the  delightful  image 
that  Virgil  has  given  us  when  -ZEneas  took  the  first  view  of  it 

Atque  hie  JSneas  ingentem  ex  aequore  lucum 

Proepicit :  huno  inter  fluvio  Tiberinus  amsano 

Vorticibus  rapidis  et  multa  flavus  arena 

In  mare  prorumpit :  variae  circumque  supraque 

Assuetse  ripis  volucres  et  fluminis  alveo 

iEthera  mulcebant  cantu,  lucoque  volabant 

Flectere  iter  sociis  teriraque  advertere  proras 

Imperat,  et  laetus  fluvio  succedit  opaco.  Mx.  lib.  7. 

The  Trojan  from  the  main  beheld  a  wood, 

Which  thick  with  shades,  and  a  brown  horror  stood : 

Betwixt  the  trees  the  Tiber  took  his  course, 

With  whirlpools  dimpled,  and  with  downward  force 

That  drove  the  sand  along,  he  took  his  way,  ' 

And  roll'd  his  yellow  billows  to  the  sea; 

About  him,  and  above,  and  round  the  wood, 

The  birds  that  haunt  the  borders  of  his  flood, 

1  It  is  strange  that  this  ingenious  interpretation  should  not  have  beta 
nliced  by  our  modern  commentators. — G. 
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That  bath'd  within,  or  bask'd  upon  hit  tide. 
To  tuneful  gongs  their  narrow  throats  apply'd. 
The  captain  gives  command,  the  joyful  train 
Glide  through  the  gloomy  shade,  and  leaye  the  main. 

IlRYDEN. 

It  is  impossible  to  learn  from  the  ruins  of  the  port  of  Ostia, 
what  its  figure  was  when  it  stood  whole  and  entire.  I  shall 
therefore,  set  down  the  medal  that  I  have  before  mentioned 
which  represents  it  as  it  was  formerly.1 

It  is  worth  while  to  compare  Juvenal's  description  of  thie 
port  with  the  figure  it  makes  on  the  com. 

Tandem  intrat  positas  inclusa  per  aequora  moles, 

Tyrrhenamque  Pharon,  porrectaque  brachia,  rursus 

Quae  pelago  occurrunt  medio  longeque  relinquunt 

I  tali  am :  non  sic  igitur  nurabere  portus 

Quos  natura  dedit Juv.  Sat.  i2. 

At  last  within,  the  mighty  mole  she  gets, 

Our  Tyrrhene  Pharos,  that  the  mid  sea  meets 

With  its  embrace,  and  leaves,  the  land  behind ; 

A  work  so  wond'rous  Nature  ne'er  design'd.  Dryd.  Juv 

The  seas  may  very  properly  be  said. to  be  inclosed  (inclusa) 
between  the  two  semicircular  moles  that  almost  surround  them. 
The  Colossus,  with  something  like  a  lighted  torch  in  its  hand,  is 
probably  the  Pharos  in  the  second  line.  The  two  moles  that  we 
must  suppose  are  joined  to  the  land  behind  the  Pharos,  are  very 
poetically  described  by  the 

— Porrectaque  brachia,  rursus 


Qu®  pelago  occurrunt  medio,  longeque  relinquunt 
Italians : 

as  they  retire  from  one  another  in  the  compass,  they  make,  'till 

1  Subsequent  excavations  have  thrown  new  light  upon  the  city  an, 
port  of  Ostia,  which  now  stands  three  miles  inland,  though  the  traces  oj 
the  original  line  of  coast  can  be  easily  distinguished  near  Torre  Bovao 
ciana.-r?Gh 

vol.  h. — 12* 
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their  two  ends  almost  met  a  secon  1  time  in  the  midst  of  tha 
waters,  where  the  figure  of  Neptune  sits.  The  poet's  reflection 
on  the  haven  is  very  just,  since  there  are  few  natural  ports  better 
land-locked,  and  closed  on  all  sides,  than  this  seems  to  have  been. 
The  figure  of  Neptune  has  a  rudder  by  him,  to  mark  the  conve- 
nience of  the  harbour  for  navigation,  as  he  is  represented  himself 
at  the  entrance  to  it,  to  show  it  stood  in  the  sea.  The  dolphin 
distinguishes  him  from  a  river  god,  and  figures  out  his  dominion 
over  the  seas.  He  holds  the  same  fish  in  his  hand  on  other 
medals.  What  it  means  we  may  learn  from  the  Greek  epigram 
on  the  figure  of  a  Cupid,  that  had  a  dolphin  in  one  hand,  and  a 
flower  in  the  other.   . 

Ov&  fidrriv  traXdftats  kclt4x*i  9t\<f>7ya  Ka\  &v&os, 
Trj  per  yap  yciiav  rqSe  &d\a<r<ray  £x€(* 

A  proper  emblem  graces  either  hand, 
In  one  he  holds  the  sea,  in  one  the  land. 

Half  a  day  more  brought  us  to  Borne,  through  a  road  that  ia 
commonly  visited  by  travellers. 

ROME. 

It  is  generally  observed,  that  modern  Rome  stands  higher  than 
the  ancient ;  some  have  computed  it  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet, 
taking  one  place  with  another.  The  reason  given  for  it  is,  that 
the  present  city  stands  upon  the  ruins  of  the  former ;  and  indeed 
I  have  often  observed,  that  where  any  considerable  pile  of  build- 
ing stood  anciently,  one  still  finds  a  rising  ground,  or  a  little  kind 
of  hill,  which  was  doubtless  made  up  out  of  the  fragments  and 
rubbish  of  the  ruined  edifice.  But  besides  this  particular  cause, 
we  may  assign  another  that  has  very  much  contributed  to  the 
raising  the  situation  of  several  parts  of  Rome :  it  being  certain 
the  great  quantities  of  earth,  that  have  been  washed  off  from  the 
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hills  by  the  violence  of  showers,  have  had  no  small  share  in  it. 
This  any  one  may  be  sensible  of,  who  observes  how  far  several 
buildings,  that  stand  near  the  roots  of  mountains,  are  sunk 
deeper  in  the  earth  than  those  that  have  been  on  the  tops  of  hills, 
or  in  open  plains ;  for  which  reason  the  present  face  of  Rome  is 
much  more  even  and  level  than  it  was  formerly ;  the  same  cause 
that  has  raised  the  lower  grounds  having  contributed  to  sink 
those  that  were  higher. 

There  are  in  Borne  two  sets  of  antiquities,  the  christian  and 
the  heathen.  The  former,  though  of  a  fresher  date,  are  so  em- 
broiled with  fable  and  legend,  that  one  receives  but  little  satisfac- 
tion from  searching  into  them.  The  other  give  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  such  as  have  met  with  them  before  in  ancient  authors ; 
for  a  man  who  is  in  Home  can  scarce  see  an  object  that  does  not 
call  to  mind  a  piece  of  a  Latin  poet  or  historian.  Among  the 
remains  of  old  Rome,  the  grandeur  of  the  commonwealth  shows 
itself  chiefly  in  works  that  were  either  necessary  or  convenient, 
such  as  temples,  highways,  aqueducts,  walls,  and  bridges  of  the 
city.  On  the  contrary,  the  magnificence  of  Borne,  under  the 
emperors,  is  seen  principally  in  such  works  as  were  rather  for 
ostentation  or  luxury,  than  any  real  usefulness  or  necessity,  as  in 
baths,  amphitheatres,  circuses,  obelisks,  triumphal  pillars,  arghes 
and  mausoleums;  for  what  they  added  to  the  aqueducts  was 
rather  to  supply  their  baths  and  naumachias,  and  to  embellish 
the  city  with  fountains,  than  out  of  any  real  necessity  there  was 
for  them.  These  several  remains  have  been  so  copiously  described 
by  abundance  of  travellers,  and  other  writers,  particularly  by 
those  concerned  in  the  learned  collection  of  Grsevius,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  make  any  new  discoveries  on  so  beaten  a  subject. 
There  is,  however,  so  much  to  be  observed  in  so  spacious  a  field 
of  antiquities,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  survey  them  without 
taking  new  hints,  and  raising  different  reflections,  according  as  a 
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man's  naturai  turn  of  thoughts,  or  the  coarse  of  his  studies, 
direct  him. 

No  part  of  the  antiquities  of  Borne  pleased  me  so  much  as 
the  ancient  statues,  of  which  there  is  still  an  incredible  variety. 
The  workmanship  is  often  the  most  exquisite  of  any  thing  in  its 
kind.  A  man  would  wonder  how  it  were  possible  for  so  much 
life  to  enter  into  marble,  as  may  be  discovered  in  some  of  the 
best  of  them ;  and  even  in  the  meanest,  one  has  tjie  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  faces,  postures,  airs,  and  dress  of  those  that  have 
lived  so  many  ages  before  us.  There  is  a  strange  resemblance 
between  the  figures  of  the  several  heathen  deities,  and  the 
descriptions  that  the  Latin  poets  have  given  us  of  them ;  but  as 
the  first  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  ancienter  of  the  two,  I  ques- 
tion not  but  the  Roman  poets  were  the  copiers  of  the  (Jreek 
statuaries.  Though  on  other  occasions  we  often  find  the  statua- 
ries took  their  subjects  from  the  poets.  The  Laocoon  is  too 
known  an  instance  among  many  others  that  are  to  be  met  with  at 
Borne.  In  the  villa  Aldabrandina  are  the  figures  of  an  old  and 
young  man,  engaged  together  at  the  Caestus,  who  are  probably 
the  Dares  and  Entellus  of  Virgil;  where  by  the  way  one  may 
observe  the  make  of  the  ancient  Caestus,  that  it  only  consisted 
of  so  many  large,  thongs  about  the  hand,  without  any  thing  like  a 
piece  of  lead  at  the  end  of  them,  as  some  writers  of  antiquities 
have  falsely  imagined. 

I  question  not  but  many  passages  in  the  old  poets  hint  at 
several  parts  of  sculpture,  that  were  in  vogue  in  the  author's 
time,  though  they  are  now  never  thought  of,  and  that  therefore 
such  passages  lose  much  of  their  beauty  in  the  eye  of  a  modern 
reader,  who  does  not  look  upon  them  in  the  same  light  with  the 
author  s  contemporaries.  I  shall  only  mention  two  or  three  out 
Juvenal,  that  his  commentators  have  not  taken  notice  of.  Thi 
first  runs  thus : 
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Multa  pudicitiae  veteris  vestigia  forsan, 

Aut  aliqua  extiterint,  et  sub  Jove,  sed  Jove  nondum 

Barbato  *  Sat  6. 

Some  thin  remains  of  chastity  appear'd 

Ev'n  under  Jove,  but  Jove  without  a  beard.  Dbtdin. 

1  appeal  to  any  reader,  if  the  humour  here  would  not  appear 
much  more  natural  and  unforced  to  a  people  that  saw  every  day 
some  or  other  statue  of  this  god  with  a  thick  bushy  beardras 
there  are  still  many  of  them  extant  at  Borne,  than  it  can  to  us 
who  have  no  such  idea  of  him ;  especially  if  we  consider  there 
was  in  the  city  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  young  Jupiter,  called 
Templum  Vctfovis,  where,  in  all  probability,  there  stood  the 
particular  statue  of  a  Jupiter  ImberHs.*  Juvenal,  in  another 
place,  makes  his  flatterer  compare  the  neck  of  one  that  is  but  feebly 
built,  to  that  of  Hercules  holding  up  Antaeus  from  tk*  «arth. 

Et  longum  invalidi  collum  cervicibus  sequat 

Herculis  Anteeum  procul  a  tellure  tenentis.  Sat.  8. 

His  long  crane  neck  and  narrow  shoulders  praise  ; 

You'd  think  they  were  describing  Hercules 

Lifting  Antaeus Dryden. 

What  a  strained  unnatural  similitude  must  this  senm  to  a 
modern  reader,  but  how  full  of  humour,  if  we  suppose  it  alludes 
to  any  celebrated,  statues  of  these  two  champions,  that  stood  per- 
haps in  some  public  place  or  highway  near  Borne  ?  And  what 
makes  it  more  than  probable  there  were  such  statues,  wr  meet 
with  the  figures,  which  Juvenal  here  describes,  on  antique  intag- 
lios and  medals.  Nay,  Propertius  has  taken  notice  of  the  very 
statues. 


-Luctantum  in  pftlvere  signa 


Herculis  Antaique Lib.  8,  cay    I. 

Antaeus  here  and  stern  Alcides  strive, 

And  both  the  grappling  statues  seem  to  live. 

*  Vid.  Ov.  de  Fastis,  lib.  8,  eel.  11. 
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I  cannot  forbear  observing  here,  that  the  turn  of  the  neck 
and  arms  is  often  commended  in  the  Latin  poets  among  the  beau- 
ties of  a  man,  as  in  Horace,  we  find  both  put  together,  in  that  I 
beautiful  description  of  jealousy. 

Dum  tu  Lydia  Telephi 

Cervieein  roseam,  et  cerea  Telephi 
Laudas  brachia,  v©  meum 

Fervens  difficile  bile  tumut  jecur : 
Tunc  nee  mens  mihi,  nee  color 

Certa  eede  manent :  humor  et  in  genas 
Furtim  labitur,  arguens 

Quam  lentis  penitus  macerer  ignibns. 

While  Telephus's  youthful  charms, 
His  rosy  neck,  and  winding  arms, 
With  endless  rapture  you  recite, 
And  in  the  tender  name  delight ; 
My  heart,  enrag'd  by  jealous  heats, 
With  numberless  resentments  beats ; 
From  my  pale  cheeks  the  colour  flies, 
And  all  the  man  within  me  dies ; 
By  fits  my  swelling  grief  appears, 
In  rising  sighs  and  falling  tears, 
That  show  too  well  the  warm  desires, 
The  silent,  slow,  consuming  fires, 
Which  on  my  inmost  vitals  prey, 
And  melt  my  very  soul  away. 

This  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for,  did  we  not  ob- 
serve in  the  old  Roman  statues,  that  these  two  parts  were  always 
bare,  and  exposed  to  view,  as  much  as  our  hands  and  face  are  at 
present.     I  cannot  leave  Juvenal  without  taking  notice  that  his 

Ventilat  sestivum  digitis  sudantibus  aurum 

Nee  sufferre  queat  majoris  pondera  Gemmae.  Sat.1. 

Charg'd  with  light  summer  rings  his  fingers  sweat* 

Unable  to  support  a  gem  of  weight.  Detden. 

was  not  anciently  so  great  an  hyperbole  as  it  is  now,  for  I  have 
seen  old  Roman  rings  so  very  thick  about,  and  with  such  large 
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tones  is  them,  that  'tis  no  wonder  a  fop  should  reckon  them  a 
little  cun  bersoine  in  the  summer  season  of  so  hot  a  climate. 

It  is  certain  that  satire  delights  in  such  allusions  and  in- 
stances as  are  extremely  natural  and  familiar :  when  therefore 
we  see  any  thing  in  an  old  satirist  that  looks  forced  and  pedantic, 
we  ought  to  consider  how  it  appeared  in  the  time  the  poet  writ, 
and  whether  or  no  there  might  not  be  some  particular  circum- 
stances to  recommend  it  to  the  readers  of  his  own  age,  which  we 
are  now  deprived  of.  One  of  the  finest  ancient  statues  in  Rome 
is  a  Meleager  with  a  spear  in  his  hand,  and  the  head  of  a  wild 
boar  on  one  side  of  him.  It  is  of  Parian  marble,  and  as  yellow 
as  ivory.  One  meets  with  many  other  figures  of  Meleager  in  the 
ancient  basso  relievos,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  Sarcophagi,  or 
funeral  monuments.  Perhaps  it  was  the  arms  or  device  of  the 
old  Roman  hunters ;  which  conjecture  I  have  found  confirmed 
in  a  passage  of  Manilius,  that  lets  us  know  the  pagan  hunters  had 
Meleager  for  their  patron,  as  the  christians  have  their  St.  Hu- 
bert. He  speaks  of  the  constellation  which  makes  a  good 
sportsman. 

-Quibus  aspirantibus  orti 


Te  Meleagre  colunt Manil.  Kb.  1. 

I  question  not  but  this  sets  a  verse,  in  the  fifth  satire  of  Ju- 
venal, in  a  much  better  light  than  if  we  suppose  that  the  poet 
aims  only  at  the  old  story  of  Meleager,  without  considering  it 
as  so  very  common  and  familiar  a  one  among  the  Romans. 

Flavi  dignue  ferro  Meleagri 

Spuraat  aper Juv.  Sat.  5, 

A  boar  entire,  and  worthy  of  the  sword 

Of  Meleager,  smokes  upon  the  board.       Mb.  Bowies. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  satire,  Juvenal  asks  his  friend 
why  he  looks  like  Marsya  when  he  was  overcome  ? 


1 
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Scire  t  alim  quare  toties  mihi  Nsevole  tristis 
Occurris  fronte  obducta,  seu  Marsya  vietus  f 

Tell  me,  while  saunt'ring  thus  from  place  to  place, 

I  meet  thee,  Nevolus,  with  a  clouded  face  f         Dryd.  Juv. 

Some  of  the  commentators  tell  us,  that  Marsya  was  a  lawjei 
who  had  lost  his  cause  ;  others  say  that  this  passage  alludes  ta 
the  story  of  the  satyr  Marsyas,  who  contended  with  Apollo; 
which  I  think  is  more  humorous  than  the  other,  if  we  consider 
there  was  a  famous  statue  of  Apollo  fleaing  Marsya  in  the  midst 
of  the  Roman  forum,  as  there  are  still  several  ancient  statues  of 
Borne  on  the  same  subject. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  sixth  satire  of  Juvenal,  that  I  could 
never  tell  what  to  make  of,  'till  }  had  got  the  interpretation  of  it, 
from  one  of  Bellorio's  ancient  basso  relievos. 

Maguorum  artificum  frangebat  pocula  miles 
Ut  plaleris  gauderet  equus :  caelataque  cassis 
Romulee  simulacra  ferae  mansuescere  juas» 
Imperii  fato,  et  geminos  sub  rupe  Quirinos, 
Ac  nudam  effigiem  dypeo  fulgentis  et  hasta, 
Pendentisque  Dei,  perituro  ostenderet  hosti    Juv.  Sat.  11. 

Or  else  a  helmet  for  himself  he  made, 

Where  various  warlike  figures  were  inlaid : 

The  Roman  wolf  suckling  the  twins  was  there. 

And  Mars  himself  arm'd  with  his  shield  and  spear, 

Hov'ring  above  his  crest,  did  dreadful  show, 

As  threat'ning  death  to  each  resisting  foe.  Dryd.  Juv. 

Juvenal  here  describes  the  simplicity  of  the  old  R.oman  sol- 
diers, and  the* figures  that  were  generally  engraven  on  their  hel- 
mets. The  first  of  them  was  the  wolf  giving  suck  to  Romulus 
and  Rheinus  ;  the  second,  which  is  comprehended  in  the  two  last 
verses,  is  not  so  intelligible.  Some  of  the  commentators  tell  us, 
that  the  god  here  mentioned  is  Mars,  that  he  comes  to  see  his 
two  sons  sucking  the  wolf,  and  that  the  old  sculptors  generally 
drew  their  figures  naked,  that  they  might  have  the  advantage  of 
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representing  the  different  swelling  of  the  muscles,  And  the  turns 

of  the  body.     But  they  are  extremely  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is 

meant  by  the  word  pendentis  ;  some  fancy  it  expresses  only  the 

great  embossment  of  the  figure,  others  believe  it  hung  off  the 

helmet  in  alto  relievo,  as  in  the  foregoing  translation.     Lubin 

supposes  that  the  god  Mars  was  engraven  on  the  shield,  and  that 

he  is  said  to  be  hanging,  because  the  shield  which  bore  him  hung 

on  the  left  shoulder.     One  of  the  old  interpreters  is  of  opinion, 

that  by  hanging  is  only  meant  a  posture  of  bending  forward  to 

strike  the  enemy.     Another  will  have  it,  that  whatever  is  placed 

on  the  head  may  be  said  to  hang,  as  we  call  hanging  gardens, 

such  as  are  planted  on  the  top  of  the  house.     Several  learned 

men,  who  like  none  of  these  explications,  believe  there  has  been  a 

fault  in  the  transcriber,  and  that  pendentis  ought  to  be  perdentis  ; 

but  they  quote  no  manuscript  in  favour  of  their  conjecture.     The 

true  meaning  of  the  words  is  certainly  as  follows.     The  Roman 

soldiers,  who  were  not  a  little  proud  of  their  founder,  and  the 

military  genius  of  their  republic,  used  to  bear  on  their  helmets 

the  first  history  of  Romulus,  who  was  begot  by  the  god  of  war, 

and  suckled  by  a  wolf.     The  figure  of  the  god  was  made  as  if 

descending  upon  the  priestess  Ilia,  or  as  others  call  her,  Rhea 

Silvia.     The  occasion  required  his  body  should  be  naked. 

Tu  quoque  inermis  eras  cum  te  fbrmosa  sacerdos 

Cepit :  ut  huio  urbi  semina  magna  dares.    Ov.  db  Fas.  lib.  S 

Then  too,  our  mighty  Sire,  thou  stood'st  disarm' d, 
When  thy  rapt  soul  the  lovely  priestess  charm'd, 
That  Rome's  high  founder  bore 

Though  on  other  occasions  he  is  drawn,  as  Horace  has  described 
him,  Timica  cinctum  adamantind.  The  sculptor,  however,  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  rest  of  the  gods,  gave  him  what  the 
medalists  call  his  proper  attributes,  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  a 
shield  in  the  other.     As  he  was  represented  descending,  his 
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figure  appeared  suspended  in  the  air  over  the  vestal  virgin,  in 
which  sense  the  word  pmdentis  is  extremely  proper  and  poetical 
Besides  the  antique  basso  relievo,  that  made  me  first  think  of  this 
interpretation,  I  have  since  met  with  the  same  figures  on  the  re- 
verses of  a  couple  of  ancient  coins,  which  were  stamped  in  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  as  a  compliment  to  that  emperor,  whom 
for  his  excellent  government  and  conduct  of  the  city  of  Borne, 
the  senate  regarded  as  a  second  kind  of  founder. 

Ilia  Vestalis  (quid  enim  vetat  inde  moveri) 

Sacra  lavaturas  mane  petebat  aquas : 
Fessa  resedit  humi,  ventosque  accepit  aperto 

Pectore ;  turbatas  restituitque  comas. 
Dam.  sedet ;  umbrosse  salices  volucresque  canons 

Fecerant  somnos,  et  J  eve  murmur  aquae. 
Blanda  quies  victis  fartim  subrepit  ocellis, 

Et  cadit  a  mento  languida  facta  manus. 
Mars  videt  hane,  visamque  cupit,  potiturque  cupita ; 

Et  sua  divina  furta  fefellit  ope. 
Somnus  abit :  jacet  ilia  gravis,  jam  scilicet  intra 

Viscera  Romanes  conditor  nrbis  erat 

Ov.  de  Fast.  lib.  3,  eleg.  I 

As  the  fair  vestal  to  the  fountain  came, 

(Let  none  be  startled  at  a  vestal's  name) 

Tir'd  with  the  walk,  she  laid  her  dawn  to  rest. 

And  to  the  winds  expos'd  her  glowing  breast 

To  take  the  freshness  of  the  morning  air, 

And  gather' d  in  a  knot  her  flowing  hair : 

While  thus  she  rested  on  her  arm  reolin'd, 

The  hoary  willows  waving  with  the  wind, 

And  feather'd  choirs  that  warbled  in  the  shade, 

And  purling  streams  that  through  the  meadow  strayM, 

In  drowsy  murmurs  lull'd  the  gentle  maid. 

The  god  of  war  beheld  the  virgin  lie, 

The  god  beheld  her  with  a  lover's  eye, 

And  by  so  tempting  an  occasion  press'd, 

The  beauteous  maid,  whom  he  beheld,  possess'd : 

Conceiving  as  she  slept,  her  fruitful  womb 

Swell'd  with  the  founder  of  immortal  Rome. 
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I  cannot  quit  this  head  without  taking  notice  of  a  line  in 
Saneca  the  tragedian. 

Primus  emergit  solo 


Dextra  ferocem  oornibus  premens  taurum 

Zetus Sen.  (Edip.  act  & 

First  Zetus  rises  through  the  ground, 


Bending  the  bull's  tough  neck  with  pain, 
That  tosses  back  his  horns  in  vain. 

I  cannot  doubt  but  the  poet  had  here  in  view  the  posture  ot 
Zetus  in  the  famous  group  of  figures,  which  represents  the  two 
brothers  binding  Diroe  to  the  horns  of  a  mad  bull. 

I  could  not  forbear  taking  particular  notice  of  the  several 
musical  instruments  that  are  to  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  the 
Apollos,  muses,  fauns,  satyrs,  bacchanals,  and  shepherds,  which 
might  certainly  give  a  great  light  to  the  dispute  for  preference 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  music.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
no  impertinent  design  to  take  off  all  their  models  in  wood,  which 
might  not  only  give  us  some  notion  of  the  ancient  music,  but 
help  us  to  pleasanter  instruments  than  are  now  in  use.  By  the 
appearance  they  make  in  marble,  there  is  not  one  string-instru- 
ment that  seems  comparable  to  our  violins,  for  they  are  all  played 
on,  either  by  the  bare  fingers,  or  the  plectrum,  so  that  they  wero 
incapable  of  adding  any  length  to  their  notes,  or  of  varying  them 
by  those  insensible  swellings,  and  wearings  away  of  sound  upon 
the  same  string,  which  give  so  wonderful  a  sweetness  to  our 
modern  music.  Besides,  that  the  string-instruments  must  have 
had  very  low  and  feeble  voices,  as  may  be  guessed  from  the  small 
proportion  of  wood  about  them,  which  could  not  contain  air 
enough  to  render  the  strokes,  in  any  considerable  measure,  full 
and  sonorous.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  make, 
not  only  of  the  several  kinds  of  instruments,  but  even  among 
those  of  the  same     ame.     The  Syringa,  for  example,  bas  soma 
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times  four,  and  sometimes  more  pipes,  as  high  as  the  twelve 
The  same  variety  of  strings  may  be  observed  on  their  harps,  and 
of  stops  on  their  Tibiae,  which  shows  the  little  foundation  that 
such  writers  have  gon<  upon,  who,  from  a  verse  perhaps  in  Vir 
gil's  Eclogues,  or  a  short  passage  in  a  classic  author,  have  been 
so  very  nice  in  determining  tfye  precise  shape  of  the  ancient  mu- 
sical instruments,  with  the  exact  number  of  their  pipes,  strings, 
and  steps.  It  is,  indeed,  the  usual  fault  of  the  writers  of  an- 
tiquities, to  streighten  and  confine  themselves  to  particular 
models.  They  are  for  making  a  kind  of  stamp  on  every  thing  of 
the  same  name,  and  if  they  find  any  thing  like  an  old  description 
of  the  subject  they  treat  on,  they  take  care  to  regulate  it  on  all 
occasions,  according  to  the  figure  it  makes  in  such  a  single  pas- 
sage ;  as  the  learned  German  author,  quoted  by  Monsieur  Bau- 
delot,  who  had  probably  never  seen  any  thing  of  a  household 
god,  more  than  a  canopus,  affirms  roundly,  that  all  the  ancient 
lares  were  made  in  the  fashion  of  a  jug-bottle.  In  short,  the  an- 
tiquaries have  been  guilty  of  the  same  fault  as  the  system-writers, 
who  are  for  cramping  their  subjects  into  as  narrow  a  space  as 
they  can,  and  for  reducing  the  whole  extent  of  a  science 
into  a  few  general  maxims.  This  a  man  has  occasion  of  observ- 
ing more  than  once,  in  the  several  fragments  of  antiquity  that  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  Rome.  How  many  dresses  are  there  for  each 
particular  deity  ?  What  a  variety  of  shapes  in  the  ancient  urns, 
lamps,  lachrymary  vessels,  Priapuses,  household  gods ,  which 
have  some  of  them  been  represented  under  such  a  particular  form, 
as  any  of  them  has  been  described  with  in  an  ancient  author,  and 
would  probably  be  all  so,  were  they  not  still  to  be  seen  in  their 
own  vindication  ?  Madam  Dacier,  from  some  old  cuts  of  Terence, 
fancies  that  the  larva,  or  the  persona  of  the  Roman  actors,  was 
not  only  a  vizard  for  the  face,  but  had  false  hair  to  it,  and  came 
oyer  the  whole  head  like  a  helmet.     Among  all  the  statues  at 
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Rome,  I  remember  to  have  seen  but  two  that  are  the  figures  of 
actors,  which  are  both  in  the  Villa  Mattel  One  sees  on  them 
the  fashion  of  the  old  sock  and  larva,  the  latter  of  which  answer* 
the  description  that  is  given  of  it  by  this  learned  lady,  though  I 
question  not  but  several  others  were  in  use ;  for  I  have  seen  the 
figure  of  Thalia,  the  comie  muse,  sometimes  with  an  entire  head- 
piece in  her  hand,  sometimes  with  about  half  the  head,  and  a 
Httle  frizze,  like  a  tower,  running,  round  the  edges  of  the  face, 
and  sometimes  with  a  mask  for  the  face  only,  like  those  of  a 
modern  make.  Some  of  the  Italian  actors  wear  at  present  these 
masks  for  the  whole  head.  I  remember  formerly  I  could  have 
no  notion  of  that  fable  in  Phsdrus,  before  I  had  seen  the  figures 
of  these  entire  head-pieces. 

Personam  tragicam  forte  vulpes  viderat : 

O  quanta  species,  inquit,  cerebrum  non  habetl 

Lib.  1.  Fab.  7 

As  wily  Renard  walk*d  the  streets  at  night, 
On  a  tragedian's  mask  he  chanc'd  to  light, 
Turning  it  o'er,  he  mutter'd  with  disdain, 
How  vast  a  head  is  here  without  a  brain  f 

I  find  Madam  Daoier  has  taken  notice  of  this  passage  in 
Phaedrus,  upon  the  same  occasion ;  but  not  of  the  following  one 
in  Martial,  which  alludes  to  the  same  kind  of  masks. 

Non  omnes  fallis,  scit  te  Proserpina  canum, 

Personam  capiti  detrahet  ilia  tuo.  Lib.  8,  ep.  48 

Why  shouldst  thou  try  to  hide  thyself  in  youth  f 
Impartial  Proserpine  beholds  the  truth, 
And,  laughing  at  so  fond  and  vain  a  task, 
Will  strip  thy  hoary  noddle  of  its  mask. 

In  the  Villa  Borghese  is  the  bust  of  a  young  Nero,  which 
shows  us  the  form  of  an  ancient  Bulla  on  the  breast,  which  is 
neither  like  a  heart,  as  Macrobius  describes  it,  nor  altogether  re 
sembles  that  in  Cardinal  Chigi's  cabinet ;  so  that  without  estab- 
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lishing  a  particular  instance  into  a  general  rule,  we  ought,  in 
subjects  of  this  nature,  to  leave  room  for  the  humour  of  the  artist 
or  wearer.  There  are  many  figures  of  gladiators  at  Rome,  though 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  of  the  Retiarius,  the  Samnite, 
or  the  antagonist  to  the  Pinnirapus.  But  what  I  could  not  find 
among  the  statues,  I  met  with  in  two  antique  pieces  of  Mosaic, 
which  are  in  the  possession  of  a  cardinal.  The  Retiarius  is  en- 
gaged with  the  Samnite,  and  has  had  so  lucky  a  throw,  that  his 
net  covers  the  whole  body  of  his  adversary  from  head  to  foot, 
yet  his  antagonist  recovered  himself  out  of  the  toils,  and  was  con- 
queror, according  to  the  inscription.  In  another  piece  is  repre- 
sented the  combat  of  the  Pinnirapus,  who  is  armed  like  the  Sam- 
nite, and  not  like  the  Eetiarius,  as  some  learned  men  have  sup- 
posed :  on  the  helmet  of  his  antagonist  are  seen  the  two  Pinnae, 
that  stand  up  on  either  side  like  the  wings  in  the  petasus  of  a 
Mercury,  but  rise  much  higher,  and  are  more  pointed. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  Roman  antiquities  that  we  are  better 
acquainted  with,  than  what  relates  to  their  sacrifices.  For  as  the 
old  Romans  were  very  much  devoted  to  their  religion,  we  see 
several  parts  of  it  entering  their  ancient  basso  relievos,  statues, 
and  medals,  not  to  mention  their  altars,  tombs,  monuments,  and 
those  particular  ornaments  of  architecture  which  were  borrowed 
from  it.  .  An  heathen  ritual  could  not  instruct  a  man  better  than 
these  several  pieces  of  antiquity,  in  the  particular  ceremonies  and 
punctilios  that  attend  the  different  kinds  of  sacrifices.  Tet  there 
is  much  greater  variety  in  the  make  of  the  sacrificing  instru- 
ments, than  one  finds  in  those  who  have  treated  of  them,  or  have 
given  us  their  pictures.  For  not  to  insist  too  long  on  such  a 
subject,  I  saw  in  Signior  Antonio  Polito's  collection,  a  patera 
without  any  rising  in  the  middle,  as  it  is  generally  engraven,  and 
another  with  a  handle  to  it,  as  Macrobi  as  describes  it,  though 
it  is  quite  contrary  to  any  that  I  had  ever  seen  cut  in  marble 
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and  I  have  observed,  perhaps,  several  h  indreds.  I  might  here 
enlarge  on  the  shape  of  the  triumphal  chariot,  which  is  different 
in  some  pieces  of  sculpture  from  what  it  appears  in  others ;  and 
on  the  figure  of  the  discus,  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  hand  of  the 
celebrated  Castor  at  Don  Livio's,  which  is  perfectly  round,  and 
not  oblong,  as  some  antiquaries  have  represented  it,  nor  has  it 
any  thing  like  a  sling  fastened  to  it,  to  add  force  to  the  toss. 

Protinus  imprudens,  actusque  cupidine  lusus 
Tollere  Tsenarides  orbem  properabat 


De  Hyacinthi  disco.  Ov.  Met.  lib.  10. 


Th'  unwary  youth,  impatient  for  the  cast, 
Went  to  snatch  up  the  rolling  orb  in  haste. 

Notwithstanding,  there  are  so  great  a  multitude  of  cloathed 
statues  at  Borne,  I  could  never  discover  the  several  different 
Roman  garments,  for  'tis  very  difficult  to  trace  out  the  figure  of 
a  vest,  through  all  the  plaits  and  foldings  of  the  drapery  ;  besides 
that,  the  Roman  garments  did  not  differ  from  each  other,  so  much 
by  the  shape  as  by  the  embroidery  and  colour,  the  one  of  which 
was  too  nice  for  the  statuary's  observation,  as  the  other  does  not 
lie  within  the  expression  of  the  chissel.  I  observed,  in  abundance 
of  bos  relief sy  that  the  cinclus  gabinus  is  nothing  else  but  a  long 
garment,  not  unlike  a  surplice,  which  would  have  trailed  on  the 
ground  had  it  hung  loose,  and  was  therefore  gathered  about  the 
middle  with  a  girdle.  After  this  it  is  worth  while  to  read  the 
laborious  description  that  Ferrarius  has  made  of  it.  Cinctus 
gabinus  non  aliud  fuit  quam  cum  toga  lacinia  Icevo  brachio 
sudducta  in  tergum  ita  rejiciebatur,  ut  contracta  retraheretur 
ad  pectus,  atque  ita  in  nodum  necteretur ;  qui  nodus  sive  cinctus 
togam  contrahebatj  brevioremque  et  strictiorem  reddidit.  De 
re  Vestiar.  L.  1.  c.  14.  Lipsius's  description  of  the  Samnite 
armour,  seems  drawn  out  of  the  very  words  of  Livy ;  yet  not  long 
ojro  a  statue,  which  was  dug  up  at  Rome,  dressed  in  this  kind  of 
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armour,  gives  a  much  different  explication  of  Livy  from  what 
Lipsius  has  done.  This  figure  was  superscribed  BA.  TO,  NI. 
from  whence  Fabretti  *  concludes,  that  it  was  a  monument  erected 
to  the  gladiator  Bato,  who,  after  having  succeeded  in  two  combats, 
was  killed  in  the  third",  and  honourably  interred  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Garacalla.  The  manner  of  punctuation  after  each  syl- 
lable is  to  be  met  with  in  other  antique  inscriptions.  I  confess  I 
could  never  learn  where  this  figure  is  now  to  be  seen,  but  I  think 
it  may  serve  as  an  instance  of  the  great  uncertainty  of  this  science 
of  antiquities. 

In  a  palace  of  Prince  Gesarini,  I  saw  busts  of  all  the  Antonine 
family,  which  were  dug  up  about  two  years  since,  not  far  from 
Albano,  in  a  place  where  is  supposed  to  have  stood  a  villa  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  There  are  the  heads  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the 
Faustinas,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucius  Yerus,  a  young  Gommodus. 
and  Annius  Verus,  all  incomparably  well  cut. 

Though  the  statues  that  have  been  found  among  the  rums  of 
old  Borne  are  already  very  numerous,  there  is  no  question  but 
posterity  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  many  noble  pieces  of 
sculpture  vrhich  are  still  undiscovered,  for,  doubtless,  there  are 
greater  treasures  of  this  nature  under  ground,  than  what  are  yet 
brought  to  light.  They  have  often  dug  into  lands  that  are  de- 
scribed in  old  authors,  as  the  places  where  such  particular  statues 
or  obelisks  stood,  and  have  seldom  failed  of  success  in  their  pur- 
suits. There  are  still  many  such  promising  spots  of  ground  that 
have  never  been  searched  into.  A  great  part  of  the  Palatine 
mountain,  for  example,  lies  untouched,  which  was  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  may  be  presumed  to  abound  with 
mo"?  treasures  of  this  nature  than  any  other  part  of  Rome. 

Ecce  Palatino  crevit  reverentia  monti, 
Exultatque  habitante  Deo,  potioraque  Delphi* 

•  Vid.  Fabr.  de  Column  &  Trajani 
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Supplicibus  lat£  populis  oracula  pandit 
Non  alium  certd  decuit  reetoribua  orbis 
Esse  Larem,  nulloque  magis  se  colle  potestas 
^Eetimat  et  summi  sen  tit  fastigia  juris, 
Attollens  apicem  subject  is  regia  rostris 
Tot  circura  delubra  videt,  tantisque  Deorum 

Cingitur  excubiis — 

Claud,  db  Sexto  Consulat.  Hohobil 

The  Palatine,  poud  Rome's  imperial  seat, 
(An  awful  pile!)  stands  venerably  great: 
Thither  the  kingdoms  and  the  nations  come, 
In  supplicating  crowds  to  learn  their  doom  ; 
To  Delphi  less  th'  inquiring  worlds  repair, 
Nor  does  a  greater  God  inhabit  there : 
This  sure  the  pompous  mansion  was  design'd 
To  please  the  mighty  rulers  of  mankind ; 
Inferi  or  temples  rise  on  either  hand, 
And  on  the  borders  of  the  palace  stand, 
While  o'er  the  rest  her  head  she  proudly  rears, 
And  lodgM  amidst  her  guardian  gods  appears. 

But  whether  it  be  that  the  richest  of  these  discoveries  fall 
into  the  pope's  hands,  or  for  some  other  reason,  it  is  said  that  the 
prince  Farnese,  who  is  the  present  owner  of  this  seat,  will  keep 
it  from  being  turned  up  'till  he  sees  one  of  his  own  family  in  the 
chair.1  There  are  undertakers  in  Rome  who  often  purchase  the 
digging  of  fields,  gardens,  or  vineyards,  where  they  find  any  like- 
lihood of  succeeding,  and  some  have  been  known  to  arrive  at 
great  estates  by  it.  They  pay  according  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  surface  they  are  to  break  up,  and  after  having  made  essays 
into  it,  as  they  do  for  coal  in  England,  they  rake  into  the  most 
promising  parts  of  it,  though  they  often  find,  to  their  disappoint- 
ment, that  others  have  been  beforehand  with  them.  However, 
they  generally  gain  enough  by  the  rubbish  and  bricks,  which  the 

1  Important  discoveries  hare  been  made  on  the  Palatine  since  Addison 
wrote.  Indeed  so  much  of  the  old  city  has  been  brought  to  light  within 
the  last  sixty  years,  that  any  commentary  upon  this  section  would  run  into 
a  volume  of  itself. — G. 

vol.  II. — 13 
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present  architects  value  much  beyond  those  of  a  modern  make,  to 
defray  the  charge  3  of  their  search.  I  was  shown  two  spaces  of 
ground,  where  part  of  Nero's  golden  house  stood,  for  which  the 
owner  has  been  offered  an  extraordinary  sum  of  money.  What 
encouraged  the  undertakers,  are  several  very  ancient  trees,  which 
grow  upon  the  spot,  from  whence  they  conclude  that  these  par 
ticuiar  tracts  of  ground  mustjiave  lain  untouched  for  some  ages. 
'Tis  pity  there  is  not  something  like  a  public  register,  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  such  statues  as  have  been  found  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  mark  the  particular  places  where  they  have  been 
taken  up,  which  would  not  only  prevent  many  fruitless  searches, 
for  the  future,  but  might  often  give  a  considerable  light  into  the 
quality  of  the  place,  or  the  design  of  the  statue. 

But  the  great  magazine  of  all  kinds  of  treasure,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  bed  of  the  Tiber.  We  may  be  sure,  when  the  Romans 
lay  under  the  apprehensions  of  seeing  their  city  sacked  by  a 
barbarous  enemy,  as  they  have  done  more  than  once,  that  they 
would  take  care  to  bestow  such  of  their  riches  this  way  as  could 
best  bear  the  water :  besides,  what  the  insolence  of  a  brutish  con- 
queror may  be  supposed  to  have  contributed,  who  had  an  ambition 
to  waste  and  destroy  all  the  beauties  of  so  celebrated  a  city.  I 
need  not  mention  the  old  common-shore  of  Rome,  which  ran  from 
all  parts  of  the  town  with  the  current  and  violence  of  an  ordinary 
river,  nor  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  which  may  have 
swept  away  many  of  the  ornaments  of  its  banks,  nor  the  several 
statues  that  the  Romans  themselves  flung  into  it,  when  they 
would  revenge  themselves  on  the  memory  of  an  ill  citizen,  a  dead 
tyrant,  or  a  discarded  favourite.  At  Rome  they  have  so  general 
an  opinion  of  the  riches  of  this  river,  that  the  Jews  have  formerly 
proffered  the  pope  to  cleanse  it,  so  they  might  have  for  their 
pains,  what  they  found  in  the  bosom  of  it.  I  have  seen  the  val- 
ley near  Ponte  Molle,  which  they  proposed  to  fashion  into  a  nc* 
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ehannel  for  it,  'till  they  had  cleared  the  old  for  its  reception. 
The  pope,  however,  would  not  comply  with  the  proposal,  as  fear- 
ing the  heats  might  advance  too  far  before  they  had  finished  their 
work,  and  produce  a  pestilence  among  his  people ;  though  I  do 
not  see  why  such  a  design  might  not  be  executed  now  with  as 
little  danger  as  in  Augustus's  time,  were  there  as  many  hands 
employed  upon  it.  The  city  of  Borne  would  receive  a  great  ad- 
vantage from  the  undertaking,  as  it  would  raise  the  banks  and 
deepen  the  bed  of  the  Tiber,  and  by  consequence  free  them  from 
those  frequent  inundations  to  which  they  are  so  subject  at  pre- 
sent ;  for  the  channel  of  the  river  is  observed  to  be  narrower 
within  the  walls,  than  either  below  or  above  them.1 

Before  I  quit  this  subject  of  the  statues,  I  think  it  very  ob- 
servable, that  among  those  which  are  already  found  there  should 
be  so  many  not  only  of  the  same  persons,  but  made  after  the 
same  design.  One  would  not  indeed  wonder  to  see  several  figures 
of  particular  deities  and  emperors,  who  had  a  multitude  of  tem- 
ples erected  to  them,  and  had  their  several  sets  of  worshippers 
and  admirers.  Thus  Ceres,  the  most  beneficent  and  useful  of  the 
heathen  divinities,  has  more  statues  than  any  other  of  the  gods 
or  goddesses,  as  several  of  the  Roman  empresses  took  a  pleasure 
to  be  represented  in  her  dress.  And  I  believe  one  finds  as  many 
figures  of  that  excellent  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  as  of  all  the 
rest  together ;  because,  the  Romans  had  so  great  a  veneration  for 
his  memory,  that  it  grew  into  a  part  of  their  religion  to  preserve 
a  statue  of  him  in  almost  every  private  family.  But  how  comes 
it  to  pass,  that  so  many  of  these  statues  are  cut  after  the  very 
same  model,  and  not  only  of  these,  but  of  such  as  had  no  relation, 
either  to  the  interest  or  devotion  of  the  owner,  as  the  dying  Cleo- 
patra, the  Narcissus,  the  Fawn  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 

'  This  project  has  been  frequently  revived,  and  was  among  those  by 
which  Pius  VI.  propose*  *o  distinguish  his  pontificate. — G. 
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the  boy  witl  the  bird  in  his  hand,  the  Leda  and  her  swan,  with 
many  others  of  the  same  nature  ?  I  must  confess  I  always  look 
upon  figures  of  this  kind,  as  the  copies  of  some  celebrated  master- 
piece, and  question  not  but  they  were  famous  originals,  that  gave  rise 
to  the  several  statues  which  we  see  with  the  same  air,  posture,  and 
attitudes.1  What  confirms  me  in  this  conjecture,  there  are  many 
ancient  statues  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  the  Silenus  with  the 
young  Bacchus  in  his  arms,  the  Hercules  Farnese,  the  Antinous, 
and  other  beautiful  originals  of  the  ancients,  that  are  already 
drawn  out  of  the  rubbish,  where  they  lay  concealed  for  so  many 
ages.  Among  the  rest  I  have  observed  more  that  are  formed 
after  the  design  of  the  Venus  of  Medicis  than  of  any  other,  from 
whence  I  believe  one  may  conclude,  that  it  was  the  most  cele- 
brated statue  among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  among  the  moderns. 
It  has  always  been  usual  for  sculptors  to  work  upon  the  best 
models,  as  it  is  for  those  that  are  curious  to  have  copies  of  them. 
I  am  apt  to  think  something  of  the  same  account  may  be  given 
of  the  resemblance  that  we  meet  with  in  many  of  the  antique 
basso  relievos.  I  remember  I  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  de- 
vice of  one  that  I  met  with  on  the  tomb  of  a  young  Roman  lady, 
which  had  been  made  for  her  by  her  mother.  The  sculptor  had 
chosen  the  rape  of  Proserpine  for  his  device,  where  in  one  end 
you  might  see  the  god  of  the  dead  (Pluto)  hurrying  away  a 
beautiful  young  virgin,  (Proserpine),  and  at  the  other  the  grief 
and  distraction  of  the  mother  (Ceres)  on  that  occasion.  I  have 
since  observed  the  same  device  upon  several  sarcophagi,  that  have 
inclosed  the  ashes  of  men  or  boys,  maids  or  matrons ;  for  when 
the  thought  took,  though  at  first  it  received  its  rise  from  such  a  par- 
ticular occasion  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  ignorance  of  the  sculp- 

1  The  same  custom  obtains  among  modern  sculptors,  and  there  can  be 
do  doubt  but  that  in  ancient^  as  in  modern  Rome,  there  was  a  large  class 
of  artists  who  did  nothing  but  copy  the  works  of  great  masters.— 6. 
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tors  applied  it  promiscuously.     I  know  there  are  authors  who 
discover  a  mystery  in  this  device. 

A  man  is  sometimes  surprised  to  find  so  many  extravagant 
fancies  as  are  cut  on  the  old  Pagan  tombs.  Masks,  hunting- 
matches,  and  bacchanals  are  very  common ;  sometimes  one  meets 
with  a  lewd  figure  of  a  Priapus,  and  in  the  villa  Pamphilia  is  seen 
a  satyr  coupling  with  a  goat.  There  are,  however,  many  of  a 
more  serious  nature,  that  shadow  out  the  existence  of  the  soul 
after  death,  and  the  hopes  of  a  happy  immortality.  I  cannot 
leave  the  basso  relievos,  without  mentioning  one  of  them,  where 
the  thought  is  extremely  noble.  It  is  called  Homer's  apotheosis, 
and  consists  of  a  groupe  of  figures  cut  in  the  same  block  of  marble, 

and  rising  one  above  another  by  four  or  five  different  ascents. 

Jupiter  sits  at  the  top  of  it  with  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand,  and 

in  such  a  majesty  as  Homer  himself  represents  him,  presides 

over  the  ceremony. 

Evpov  8 '  ivpvora  xpovl&riv  &rtp  fjfitvov  &Wuv  • 
AKpordrp  KOpv<Py  xo\v8tipa$os  Ov\vpxoio. 

High  on  the  topmost  eminence  sublime 

Of  the  deep-forked  Olympian  she  perceived 

The  Thunderer  seated  from  the  gods  apart.  Cowpkr. 

Immediately  beneath  him  are  the  figures  of  the  nine  muses, 
supposed  to  be  celebrating  the  praises  of  the  poet.  Homer  him- 
•elf  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the  lowest  row,  sitting  in  a  chair  of 
state,  which  is  supported  on  each  side  by  the  figure  of  a  kneeling 
woman.  The  one  holds  a  sword  in  her  hand  to  represent  the 
Iliad,  or  actions  of  Achilles,  as  the  other  has  an  Aplustre  to  re- 
present the  Odyssey,  or  voyage  of  Ulysses.  About  the  poet's 
feet  are  creeping  a  couple  of  mice,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Batra- 
chomyomachia.  Behind  the  chair  stands  Time,  and  the  Genius  of 
the  Earth,  distinguished  by  their  proper  attributes,  and  putting  » 
garland  on  the  poet's  head,  to  intimate  the  mighty  reputation  he 
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has  gained  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations  of  the  world.  Before 
him  stands  an  altar  with  a  bull  ready  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  new 
god,  and  behind  the  victim  a  train  of  the  several  virtues  that  are 
represented  in  Homer's  works,  or  to  be  learnt  out  of  them,  lifting 
up  their  hands  in  admiration  of  the  poet,  and  in  applause  of  the 
solemnity.  This  antique  piece  of  sculpture  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  constable  Colonna,  but  never  shown  to  those  who  see  the 
palace,  unless  they  particularly  desire  it 

Among  the  great  variety  of  ancient  coins  which  I  saw  at  Home, 
I  could  not  but  take  particular  notice  of  such  as  relate  to  any  of 
the  buildings  or  statues  that  are  still  extant.     Those  of  the  first 
kind  have  been  already  published  by  the  writers  of  the  Roman 
antiquities,  and  may  be  most  of  them  met  with  in  the  last  edition 
of  Donatus,  as  the  pillars  of  Trajan  and  Antonine,  the  arches  of 
Drusus  Germanicus,  and  Septimius  Severus,  the  temples  of  Ja- 
nus, Concord,  Vesta,  Jupiter  tonans,  Apollo  and  Faustina,  the 
Circus  Maximus,  Agonalis,  and  that  of  Caracalla,  or,  according 
to  Fabretti,  of  Galienus,  of  Vespasian's  amphitheatre,  and  Alex- 
ander Severus 's  baths  ;  though,  I  must  confess,  the  subject  of 
the  last  may  be  very  well  doubted  of.     As  for  the  Meta  sudam 
and  Pons  jEHus,  which  have  gained  a  place  among  the  buildings 
that  are  now  standing,  and  to  be  met  with  on  old  reverses  of 
medals ;  the  coin  that  shows  the  first  is  generally  rejected  as 
spurious :  nor  is  the  other,  though  citod  in  the  last  edition  of 
Monsieur  Vaillant,  esteemed  more  authentic  by  the  present  Ro- 
man medalists,  who  are  certainly  the  most  skilful  in  the  world, 
as  to  the  mechanical  part  of  this  science.     I  shall  close  up  this 
set  of  medals  with  a  very  curious  one,  as  large  as  a  medallion, 
that  is  singular  in  its  kind.     On  one  side  is  the  head  of  the  em- 
peror Trajan,  the  reverse  has  on  it  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  a 
view  of  the  side  of  the  Palatine  mountain  that  faces  it,  on  which 
arc  seen  several  edifices,  and  among  the  rest  the  Temple  of 
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Apollo,  that  has  still  a  considerable  ruin  standing.     This  medal  I 
saw  in  the  hands  of  Monseigneur  Strozzi,  brother  to  the  duke  of 
that  name,  who  has  many  curiosities  in  his  possession,  and  is  very 
obliging  to  a  stranger,  who  desires  the  sight  of  them.    It  is  a  sur- 
prising thing,  that  among  the  great  pieces  of  architecture  repre- 
sented on  the  old  coins,  one  can  never  meet  with  the   Pantheon, 
the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  Nero's  golden  house,  the  Moles 
Adriani,  the  Septizonium  of  Severus,  the  baths  of  Dioclesian, 
&c.     But  since  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Roman  emperors  thus 
to  register  their  most  remarkable  buildings,  as  well  as  actions, 
and  since  there  are  several  in  either  of  these  kinds  not  to  be 
found  on  medals,  more  extraordinary  than  those  that  are :  we 
may,  I  think,  with  great  reason  suspect  our  collections  of  old 
coins  to  be  extremely  deficient,  and  that  those  which  are  already 
found  out,  scarce  bear  a  proportion  to  what  are  yet  undiscovered. 
A  man  takes  a  great  deal  more  pleasure  in  surveying  the  ancient 
statues,  who  compares  them  with  medals,  than  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  do  without  some  little  knowledge  this  way ;  for  tjiese  two 
arts  illustrate  each  other ;  and  as  there  are  several  particulars  in 
history  and  antiquities  which  receive*  a  great  light  from  ancient 
coins,  so  would  it  be  impossible  to  decypher  the  faces  of  the  many 
statues  that  are  to  be  seen  at  Rome,  without  so  universal  a  key 
to  them.     It  is  this  that  teaches  to  distinguish  the  kings  and 
consuls,  emperors  and  empresses,  the  deities  and  virtues,  with  a 
thousand  other  particulars  relating  to  statuary,  and  not  to  be 
learnt  by  any  other  means.     In  the  villa  Pamphilia  stands  the 
statue  of  a  man  in  woman's  cloathes,  which  the  antiquaries  do 
aot  know  what  to  make  of,  and  therefore  pass  it  off  for  an  her 
maphrodite ;  but  a  learned  medalist  in  Rome  has  lately  fixed  it 
to  Clodius,  who  is  so  famous  for  having  intruded  into  the  solem- 
nities of  the  Bona  Dea  in  a  woman's  habit,  for  one  sees  the  same 
features  and  make  of  face  in  a  medal  of  the  Clodian  family. 
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I  have  seen  on  coins  the  four  finest  figures  perhaps  that  are 
now  extant :  the  Hercules  Farnese,  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  the 
Apollo  in  the  Belvidere,  and  the  famous  Marcus  Aurelius  on 
horseback.  The  oldest  medal  that  the  first  appears  upon  is  one 
of  Commodus,  the  second  on  one  of  Faustina,  the  third  on  one 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  the  last  on  one  of  Lucius  Verus.  We 
may  conclude,  I  think,  from  hence,  that  these  statues  were  ex- 
tremely celebrated  among  the  old  Romans,  or  they  would  never 
have  been  honoured  with  a  place  among  the  emperor's  coins. 
We  may  further  observe,  that  all  four  of  them  make  their  first 
appearance  in  the  Anton  in  e  family,  for  which  reason  I  am  apt  to 
think  they  are  all  of  them  the  product  of  that  age.  They  would 
probably  have  been  mentioned  by  Pliny  the  naturalist,  who  lived 
in  the  next  reign  save  one  before  Antoninus  Pius,  had  they  been 
made  in  his  time.  As  for  the  brazen  figure  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
on  horseback,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  of  this  age,  though  I 
must  confess  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  medal  I  have  cited 
represents  it.  All  I  can  say  for  it  is,  that  the  horse  and  man 
on  the  medal  are  in  the  same  posture  as  they  are  on  the  statue, 
and  that  there  is  a  resemblance  of  Marcus  Aurelius's  face,  for  I 
have  seen  this  reverse  on  a  medallion  of  Don  Livio's  cabinet,  and 
much  more  distinctly  in  another  very  beautiful  one,  that  is  in  the 
hands  of  Signior  Marc.  Antonio.  It  is  generally  objected,  that 
Lucius  Verus  would  rather  have  placed  the  figure  of  himself  on 
horseback  upon  the  reverse  of  his  own  coin,  than  the  figure  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  But  it  is  very  well  known  that  an  emperor 
often  stamped  on  his  coins  the  face  or  ornaments  of  his  colleague, 
as  an  instance  of  his  respect  or  friendship  for  him ;  and  we  may 
suppose  Lucius  Verus  would  omit  no  opportunity  of  doing  honour 
to  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  rather  revered  as  his  father,  than 
treated  as  his  partner  in  the  empire.  The  famous  Antinous  in 
the  Belvidere  must  have  been  made  too  about  this  age,  for  ho 
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died  towards  the  middle  of  Adrian's  reign  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  Antoninus  Pius.  This  entire  figure,  though  not  to  be 
found  in  medals,  may  be  seen  in  several  precious  stones.  Mon- 
sieur La  Chausse,  the  author  of  the  Museum  Romanum,  showed 
me  an  Antinous  that  he  has  published  in  his  last  volume,  cut  in 
a  cornelian,  which  he  values  at  fifty  pistoles.  It  represents  him 
in  the  habit  of  a  Mercury,  and  is  the  finest  intaglio  that  I  ever 
saw. 

Next  to  the  statues,  there  is  nothing  in  Rome  more  surpris- 
ing than  that  amazing  variety  of  ancient  pillars  of  so  many  kinds 
of  marble.  As  most  of  the  old  statues  may  be  well  supposed  to 
have  been  cheaper  to  their  first  owners,  than  they  are  to  a  modern 
purchaser,  several  of  the  pillars  are  certainly  rated  at  a  much 
lower  price  at  present  than  they  were  of  old.  For  not  to  mention 
what  a  huge  column  of  granite,  serpentine,  or  porphyry,  must 
have  cost  in  the  quarry,  or  in  its  carriage  from  Egypt  to  Rome, 
we  may  only  consider  the  great  difficulty  of  hewing  it  into  any 
form,  and  of  giving  it  the  due  turn,  proportion,  and  polish.  It  is 
well  known  how  these  sorts  of  marble  resist  the  impressions  of 
such  instruments  as  are  now  in  use.  There  is,  indeed,  a  Mila- 
nese at  Rome  who  works  in  them,  but  his  advances  are  so  very 
slow,  -that  he  scarce  lives  upon  what  he  gains  by  it.  He  showed 
me  a  piece  of  porphyry  worked  into  an  ordinary  salver,  which 
had  cost  him  four  months  continual  application,  before  he  could 
bring  it  into  that  form.  The  ancients  had  probably  some  secret 
to  hardea  the  edges  of  their  tools,  without  recurring  to  those 
extravagant  opinions  of  their  having  an  art  to  mollify  the  stone, 
or  that  it  was  naturally  softer  at  its  first  cutting  from  the  rock, 
or  what  is  still  more  absurd,  that  it  was  an  artificial  composition, 
and  not  the  natural  product  of  mines  and  quarries.  The  most 
valuable  pillars  about  Rome,  for  the  marMe  01  which  they  are 
made,  are  the  four  columns  of  oriental  jaspe^  in  St.  Paulina's 
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chapel  at  St.  Maria  Maggiore;  two  of  oriental  granite  in  fct 
Pudenziana;  one  of  transparent  oriental  jasper  in  the  Vatican 
library;  four  of  Nero-Bianco,  in  St.  Cecilia  Transtevere;  two 
of  Brocatello,  and  two  of  oriental  agate  in  Don  Livio's  palace ; 
two  of  Giailo  Antico  in  St.  John  Lateran,  and  two  of  Verdi 
Antique  in  the  Villa  Pamphilia.  These  are  all  entire  and  solid 
pillars,  and  made  of  such  kinds  of  marble  as  are  no  where  to  be 
found  but  among  antiquities,  whether  it  be  that  the  veins  of  it 
are  undiscovered,  or  that  they  were  quite  exhausted  upon  the 
ancient  buildings.  Among  these  old  pillars,  I  cannot  forbear 
reckoning  a  great  part  of  an  alabaster  column,  whieh  was  found 
in  the  ruins  of  Livia's  portico.  It  is  of  the  colour  of  fire,  and 
may  be  seen  over  the  high  altar  of  St.  Maria  in  Campitello,  for 
they  have  cut  it  into  two  pieces,  and  fixed  it  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross  in  a  hole  of  the  wall  that  was  made  on  purpose  to  receive 
it ;  so  that  the  light  passing  through  it  from  without,  makes  it 
look,  to  those  who  are  in  the  church,  like  a  huge  transparent  crops 
of  amber.  As  for  the  workmanship  of  the  old  Roman  pillars, 
Monsieur  Desgodetz,  in  his  accurate  measures  of  these  ruins,  has 
observed,  that  the  ancients  have  not  kept  to  the  nicety  of  propor- 
tion, and  the  rules  of  art,  so  much  as  the  moderns  in  this  particu- 
lar. Some,  to  excuse  this  defect,  lay  the  blame  of  it  on  the 
workmen  of  Egypt,  and  other  nations,  who  sent  most  of  the 
ancient  pillars  ready  shaped  to  Borne :  others  say  that  the  an- 
cients, knowing  architecture  was  chiefly  designed  to  please  the 
eye,  only  took  care  to  avoid  such  disproportions  as  were  gross 
enough  to  be  observed  by  the  sight,  without  minding  whether  or 
no  they  approached  to  a  mathematical  exactness:  others  will 
have  it  rather  to  be  an  effect  of  art,  and  of  what  the  Italians  call 
the  gusto  grandey  than  of  any  negligence  in  the  architect ;  for 
they  say  the  ancients  always  considered  the  situation  of  a  build- 
ing,  whether  it  were  high  or  low,  in  an    »pen  square  or  in  a 
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narrow  street,  and  more  or  less  deviated  from  their  rules  of  art,  to 
comply  with  the  several  distances  and  elevations  from  which  their 
works  were  to  be  regarded.     It  is  said  there  is  an  Ionic  pillar  in 
the  Santa  Maria  in  Transtevere,  where  the  marks  of  the  compass 
are  still  to  bo  seen  on  the  volute,  and  that  Palladio  learnt  from 
hence  the  working  of  that  difficult  problem  ;  but  I  never  could 
find  time  to  examine  all  the  old  columns  of  that  church.    Among 
the  pillars,  I  must  not  pass  over  the  two  noblest  in  the  world,  of 
Trajan  and  Antonine.     There  could  not  have  been  a  more  mag- 
nificent design  than  that  of  Trajan's  pillar.     Where  could  an 
emperor's  ashes  have  been  so  nobly  lodged,  as  in  the  midst  of 
his  metropolis,  and  on  the  top  of  so  exalted  a  monument,  with 
the  greatest  of  his  actions  underneath  him  ?     Or,  as  some  will 
have  it,  his  statue  was  on  the  top,  his  urn  at  the  foundation,  and 
his  battles  in  the  midst.     The  sculpture  of  it  is  too  well  known 
to  be  here  mentioned.     The  most  remarkable  piece  of  Antonine's 
pillar  is  the  figure  of  Jupiter  Pluvius,  sending  down  rain  on  the 
fainting  army  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  thunderbolts  on  his  ene- 
mies, which  is  the  greatest  confirmation  possible  of  the  story  of 
the  Christian  legion,  and  will  be  a  standing  evidence  for  it,  when 
any  passage  in  an  old  author  may  be  supposed  to  be  forged.1 
The  figure  that  Jupiter  here  makes  among  the  clouds,  puts  me 
in  mind  of  a  passage  in  the  -^Sneid,  which  gives  just  such  another 
image  of  him.     Virgil's  interpreters  are  certainly  to  blame,  that 
suppose  it  is  nothing  but  the  air  which  is  here  meant  by  Jupiter. 

Quantus  ab  occasu  veniens  pluvialibus  hsedis 

Verberat  imber  humum,  quam  multa  grandine  nimbi 

In  vada  precipitant,  quum  Jupiter  horrid  us  austris 

Torquet  aquosam  hyemen),  et  caelo  cava  nubila  rumpii,    Ms.  9. 

The  combat  thickens,  like  the  storm  that  flies 
From  westward,  when  the  show'ry  kids  arise : 

1  It  proves  the  storm  unquestionably,  but  the  story  of  the  thundering 
legion  had  been  rejected  by  the  best  critics  even  in  Addison's  day. — G. 
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Or  patt'ring  hail  comes  pouring  on  the  main, 

When  Jupiter  descends  in  harden' d  rain; 

Or  bellowing  clouds  burst  with  a  stormy  sound, 

And  with  an  armed  winter  strew  the  ground.  Dk-  den. 

1  have  seen  a  medal  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many 
learned  men,  relates  to  the  same  story.  The  emperor  is  entitled 
on  it  Gernianicus,  (as  it  was  in  the  wars  of  Germany  that  this 
circumstance  happened)  and  carries  on  the  reverse  a  thunderbolt 
in  his  hand ;  for  the  Heathens  attributed  the  same  miracle  to  the 
piety  of  the  emperor,  that  the  Christians  ascribed  to  the  prayerf 
of  their  legion.  Fuhnen  de  cozlo  precibus  suis  contra  kostium 
machinamervtum  Marcus  eztorsit,  suis  pluvid  impetratd  cunt 
siti  labor arent.     Jul.  Capit. 

Claudian  takes  notice  of  this  miracle,  and  has  given  the  same 
reason  for  it. 

Ad  templa  vocatus, 


Clemens  Marce,  redis,  cum  gentibus  undique  cinctara 
Exuit  Hesperiam  paribus  fortuna  periclis. 
Laus  ibi  nulla  ducura,  nam  flammeus  imber  in  hostem 
Decidit:  hunc  dorso  trepidum-  fumante  ferebat 
Ambustus  sonipes ;  hie  tabescente  solutus 
Subsedit  galea,  liquefactaque  fulgure  cuspis 
Canduit,  et  subitis  fluxere  yaporibus  enses. 
Tunc,  contenta  polo,  mortalis  nescia  teli 
Pugna  fuit ;  Chaldsea  mago  seu  carmina  ritu 
Armavere  Deos;  seu,  quod  reor,  omne  tonantis 
Obsequium  Marci  mores  potuere  mereii. » 

De  Sexto  Com*.  How 

So  mild  Aurelius  to  the  gods  repaid 

The  grateful  vows  that  in  his  fears  he  made, 

When  Latium  from  unnumber'd  foes  was  freed : 

Nor  did  he  then  by  his  own  force  succeed ; 

But  with  descending  show'rs  of  brimstone  fiYd, 

The  wild  barbarian  in  the  storm  expir'd. 

Wrapt  in  devouring  flames  the  horse-man  rag'd, 

And  spurr'd  the  steed,  in  equal  flames  engag'd: 

Another  pent  in  his  scorch'd  armour  glow'd,  * 

While  from  his  head  the  melting  helmet  flow'd ; 
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Swords  by  the  lightning's  subtle  force  die  ill'd, 
And  the  cold  sheath  with  running  metal  fiU'd: 
No  human  arm  its  weak  assistance  brought, 
But  Heav'n,  offended  Heav'n,  the  battle  fought; 
Whether  dark  magic  and  Chaldean  charms 
Had  fill'd  the  skies,  and  set  the  gods  iu  arms  ; 
Or  good  Aurelius  (as  I  more  believe) 
Deserv'd  whatever  aid  the  Thunderer  could  give. 

I  do  not  remember  that  M.  Dacier,  among  several  quotations 
an  this  subject,  in  the  life  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  has  taken  notice, 
either  of  the  forementioned  figure  on  the  pillar  of  Marcus 
Antoninus,  or  of  the  beautiful  passage  I  have  quoted  out  of 
Claudian. 

It  is  pity  the  obelisks  in  Borne  had  not  been  charged  with 
several  parts  of  the  Egyptian  histories  instead  of  hieroglyphics, 
which  might  have  given  no  small  light  to  the  antiquities  of  that 
nation,  which  are  now  quite  sunk  out  of  sight  in  those  remoter 
ages  of  the  world. '  Among  the  triumphal  arches,  that  of  Con- 
stantine  is  not  only  the  noblest  of  any  in  Rome,  but  in  the  world. 
I  searched  narrowly  into  it,  especially  among  those  additions  of 
sculpture  made  in  the  emperor's  own  age,  to  see  if  I  could  find 
auy  marks  of  the  apparition,  that  is  said  to  have  preceded  the 
very  victory  which  gave  occasion  to  the  triumphal  arch.  But 
there  are  not  the  least  traces  of  it  to  be  met  with,  which  is  not 
very  strange,  if  we  consider  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  orna- 
ments were  taken  from  Trajaj^s  arch,  and  set  up  to  the  new  con- 
queror in  no  small  haste,  by.  the  senate  and  people  of  Borne,  who 
were  then  most  of  them  heathens.  There  is,  however,  something 
in  the  inscription,  which  is  as  old  as  the  arch  itself,  which  seems 
to  hint  at  the  emperor's  vision.  Imp.  Cces.  Fl.  Constantino 
maximo  P.  F  Augusto  S.  P.  Q.  IL  quod  instinctu  Divinitatis 
mentis  magnitudine  cum  exercitu  suo  tarn  de  Tyranno  quam 

1  And  yet  how  rich  Champollion  has  shown  them  to  be  in  history. — G 
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de  omni  ejus  factione  uno  tempore  jvstis  Rempubiicc  m  ultus 
est  armis  arcum  triumphis  insignem  dicavit.  There  is  no 
statue  of  this  emperor  at  Rome  with  a  cross  to  it,  though  the 
ecclesiastical  historians  say  there  were  many  such  erected  to  him. 
I  have  seen  of  his  medals  that  were  stamped  with  it,  and  a  very 
remarkable  one  of  his  son  Constantius,  where  he  is  crown'd  by  a 
victory  on  the  reverse  with  this  inscription,  In  hoc  Signo  Victor 
eris  j> .  This  triumphal  arch,  and  some  other  buildings  of  the 
same  age,  shows  us  that  architecture  held  up  its  head  !  after  all 
the  other  arts  of  designing  were  in  a  very  weak  and  languishing 
condition,  as  it  was  probably  the  first  among  them  that  revived. 
If  I  was  surprised  not  to  find  the  cross  in  Constantine's  arch,  I 
was  as  much  disappointed  not  to  see  the  figure  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  on  that  of  Titus,  where  are  represented  the  golden 
candlestick,  the  table  of  shew-bread,  and  the  river  Jordan.  Some 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  composite  pillars  of  this  arch  were  made 
in  imitation  of  the  pillars  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  observe  that 
these  are  the  most  ancient  of  any  that  are  found  of  that  order. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  form,  in  his  imagination, 
such  beautiful  and  glorious  scenes,  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  seve- 
ral of  the  Roman  churches  and  chapels ;  for  having  such  a  prodi- 
gious stock  of  ancient  marble  within  the  very  city,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  many  different  quarries  in  the  bowels  of  their  coun- 
try, most  of  their  chapels  are  laid  over  with  such  a  rich  variety 
of  incrustations,  as  cannot  possibly  be"  found  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  And  notwithstanding  the  incredible  sums  of  money 
which  have  been  already  laid  out  this  way,  there  is  still  the  same 
work  going  forward  in  other  parts  of  Rome,  the  last  still  endeav- 
ouring to  outshine  those  that  went  before  them.     Painting,  sculp- 

1  Not  very  high,  however,  as  the  arch  itself  shows  by  the  striking  con- 
trast between  the  workmanship  of  the  age,  and  the  parts  which  were  taken 
from  the  arch  of  Trajan. — G. 
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tore,  and  architecture,  are  at  present  far  from  being  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  but  it  is  thought  they  may  all  recover  themselves 
under  the  present  pontificate,  if  the  wars  and  confusions  of  Italy 
will  give  them  leave.  For  as  the  pope '  is  himself  a  master  of  polite 
learning,  and  a  great  encouragcr  of  arts,  so  at  Rome  any  of  these 
arts  immediately  thrives  under  the  encouragement  of  the  prince, 
and  may  be  fetched  up  to  its  perfection  in  ten  or  a  dozen  years, 
which  is  the  work  of  an  age  or  two  in  other  countries,  where  they 
have  not  such  excellent  models  to  form  themselves  upon.* 

I  shall  conclude  my  observations  on  Rome,  with  a  letter  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth  to  Ann  of  Bulleyn,  transcribed  out  of 
the  famous  manuscript  in  the  Vatican,  which  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury assures  us  is  written  with  the  king's  own  hand. 

"The  cause  of  my  writing  at  this  time  is  to  hear  of  your 
health  and  prosperity,  of  which  I  would  be  as  glad  as  in  manner 
of  my  own,  praying  God  that  it  be  his  pleasure  to  send  us  short 
ly  together,  for  I  promise  I  long  for  it  j  howbeit  I  trust  it  shall 
not  be  long  too,  and  seeing  my  darling  is  absent  I  can  no  less  do 
than  send  her  some  flesh,  prognosticating  that  hereafter  thou 
must  have  some  of  mine,  which,  if  he  please,  I  would  have 
now.  As  touching  your  sister's  mother,  I  have  consigned  to 
Walter  Welsh  to  write  to  my  Lord  Manwring  my  mind  therein, 
whereby  I  trust  he  shall  not  have  power  to  disseid  her ;  for  sure- 
ly, whatever  is  said,  it  cannot  so  stand  with  his  honour,  but  that 
he  must  needs  take  his  natural  daughter  in  her  extreme  necessity. 
No  more  to  you  at  this  time,  my  own  darling,  but  that  with  a 
whistle  I  wish  we  were  together  one  evening ;  by  the  hand  of 
yours. 

41  Henry." 

i  Clement  XI.  of  the  Albani  family.— G. 

*  Fontenelle  has  a  similar  thought  in  his  life  of  Corneille,  "  Left  piineti 
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These  letters  are  always  shown  to  an  Englishman  that  visits 
the  Vatican  library. 

TOWNS  WITHIN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  0¥  ROME. 

I  spent  three  or  four  days  on  Tivoli,  Frescati.  Palestrina, 
and  Albano.  In  our  way  to  Tivoli  I  saw  the  rivulet  of  Salforata, 
formerly  called  Albula,  and  smelt  the  stench  that  arises  from  its 
waters  some  time  before  I  saw  them.  Martial  mentions  this  of- 
fensive smell  in  an  epigram  of  the  fourth  book,  as  he  does  the  riv 
ulet  itself  in  the  first. 

Quod  siccus  redolet  lacus  lacunae, 

Crudarum  nebulae  quod  Albularum.  Lib.  4.  ep.  4. 

The  drying  marshes  such  a  stench  convey, 
Such  the  rank  steams  of  reeking  Albula. 

Itur  ad  Hercules  gelidas  qua  Tiburis  arces, 

Canaque  sulphureis  Albula  fumat  aquis.  Lib.  1.  ep.  6. 

As  from  high  Rome  to  Tivoli  you  go, 
Where  Albula's  sulphureous  waters  flow. 

The  little  lake  that  gives  rise  to  this  river,  with  its  floating 
islands,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  natural  curiosities  about 
Rome.  It  lies  in  the  very  flat  of  Campania,  and  as  it  is  the  drain 
of  these  parts,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  is  so  impregnated  with  sul- 
phur. It  has  at  bottom  so  thick  a  sediment  of  it,  that  upon 
throwing  in  a  stone  the  water  boils  for  a  considerable  time  over 
the  place  which  has  been  stirred  up.  At  the  same  time  are  seen 
little  flakes  of  scurf  rising  up,  that  are  probably  the  parts  whicl 
compose  the  islands,  for  they  often  mount  of  themselves,  though 
the  water  is  not  troubled. 

et  les  ministres  n'ont  qu'a  commander  qu'il  se  .orme  des  poetes,  des  pein 
tres,  toutce  qu'ils  voudront,  et  iU  se  foment"   But  the  iistorvof  a*  I  *nd 

*  

literature  tells  a  very  different  story. — Gk 
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I  question  not  but  this  lake  was  formerly  much  larger  than  it 
is  at  present,  and  that  the  banks  have  grown  over  it  by  degrees, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  islands  have  been  formed  on  it. l  Nor 
is  it  improbable  but  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  whole  surface 
of  it  may  be  crusted  over,  as  the  islands  enlarge  themselves,  and 
the  banks  close  in  upon  them.  All  about  the  lake,  where  the 
ground  is  dry,  we  found  it  to  be  hollow  by  the  trampling  of  our 
horses'  feet.  I  could  not  discover  the  least  traces  of  the  Sibyls 
Temple  and  Grove,  which  stood  on  the  borders  of  this  lake.  Ti- 
voli  is  seen  at  a  distance  lying  along  the  brow  of  a  hill.  Its  sit- 
uation has  given  Horace  occasion  to  call  it  Tibur  Supinum,  as 
Virgil,  perhaps  for  the  same  reason,  entitles  it  Superbum.  The 
8  Villa  de  Medicis  with  its  water-works,  the  cascade  of  the  Teve- 
rone,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Sibyls  temple  (of  which  Vignola8  has 
made  a  little  copy  at  Peters  de  Montorio)  are  described  in  every 
itinerary.  I  must  confess  I  was  most  pleased  with  a  beautiful 
prospect  that  none  of  them  have  mentioned,  which  lies  at  about 
a  mile  distance  from  the  town.  It  opens  on  one  side  into  the 
Roman  Campania,  where  the  eye  loses  itself  on  a  smooth  spa- 
cious plain.  On  the  other  side  is  a  more  broken  and  interrupted 
scene,  made  up  of  an  infinite  variety  of  inequalities  and  shadow- 
ings,  that  naturally  arise  from  an  agreeable  mixture  of  hills, 
groves,  and  valleys.  But  the  most  enlivening  part  of  all,  is  the 
river  Teverone,  which  you  see  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  dis- 
tance, throwing  itself  down  a  precipice,  and  falling  by  several  cas- 

1  In  fact,  the  lake  has  already  contracted  from  a  mile  in  circumference 
to  134  metres. — G. 

* 1  have  let  the  name  stand  as  it  reads  in  the  text  both  in  Hurd's  and 
Tiekell's  edition,  though  the  villa  meant  is  the  Villa  d'Este. — G. 

8  Addison  probably  meant  to  speak  of  the  Tempietto  built  by  Br  am  ante 
Lazzaro,  in  1602,  in  the  court  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Pietro  in  Montorio 
upon  the  spot  which  an  old  tradition  points  out  as  the  scene  of  St  Peter  • 
martyrdom. — G . 
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cades  from  cne  rock  to  another,  till  it  gains  the  bottom  of  the  val 
ley,  where  the  sight  of  it  would  be  quite  lost,  did  not  it  sometimes 
discover  itself  through  the  breaks  and  openings  of  the  woods  that 
•grow  about  it.  The  Roman  painters  often  work  upon  this  land- 
scape, and  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  Horace  had  his  eye  upon  it 
in  those  two  or  three  beautiful  touches  which  he  has  given  us  of 
these  seats.     The  Teverone  was  formerly  called  the  Anio 

Me  nee  tarn  patiens  Lacedaemon, 
Nee  tarn  Larissae  percuss  it  campus  opimse, 

Quam  do mu s  Albunese  resonantis, 
Et  praeceps  Anio,  et  Tiburni  lacus,  et  uda 

Mobil  i  bus  pomaria  rivis.  Lib.  1.  Od.  7. 

Not  fair  Larissa's  fruitful  shore, 

Nor  Lacedaemon  charms  me  more, 

Than  high  Albunea's  airy  walls 

Resounding  with  her  water-falls, 

And  Tivoli's  delightful  shades, 

And  Anio  rolling  in  cascades, 

That  through  the  flowery  meadows  glides, 

And  all  the  beauteous  scene  divides. 

I  remember  Monsieur  Dacier  explains  mobilibus  by  duct  Hi- 
bus,  and  believes  that  the  word  relates  to  the  conduits,  pipes,  and 
canals,  that  were  made  to  distribute  the  waters  up  and  down,  ac- 
cording to  the  pleasure  of  the  owner.  But  any  one  who  sees  the 
Teverone  must  be  of  another  opinion,  and  conclude  it  to  be  one 
of  the  most  moveable  rivers  in  the  world,  that  has  its  stream  bro- 
ken by  such  a  multitude  of  cascades,  and  is  so  often  shifted  out 
of  one  channel  into  another.  After  a  very  turbulent  and  noisy 
course  of  several  miles  among  the  rocks  and  mountains,  the  Teve- 
rone falls  into  the  valley  before-mentioned,  where  it  recovers  its 
temper,  as  it  were,  by  little  and  little,  and  after  many  turns  and 
windings  glides  peaceably  into  the  Tiber.  In  which  sense  we 
are  to  understand  Silius  Italicus's  description,  to  give  it  its  pro- 
per beauty. 
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Bulphureis  gelidus  qua  serpit  leniter  undis, 

Ad  gen  it  o  rem  Anio  labens  sine  murmure  Tibrim. 

Here  the  loud  Anio's  boisterous  clamours  cease, 
That  with  submissive  murmurs  glides  in  peace 
To  his  old  sire  the  Tiber 

At  Frescati  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  first  sketch  of 
Versailles  in  the  walks  and  water-works.  The  prospect  from  it 
was  doubtless  much  more  delightful  formerly,  when  the  Campa- 
nia was  set  thick  with  towns,  villas,  and  plantations.  Cicero's 
Tusculum  was  at  a  place  called  Grotto  F errata,1  about  two  miles 
off  this  town,  though  most  of  the  modern  writers  have  fixed  it  to 
Frescati.  Nardini  says,  there  was  found  among  the  ruins  at 
Grotto  Ferrata  a  piece  of  sculpture  which  Cicero  himself  men- 
tions in  one  of  his  familiar  epistles.  In  going  to  Frescati  we  had 
a  fair  view  of  Mount  Algido. 

On  our  way  to  Palaestrina  we  saw  the  lake  Regillus,2  famous 
for  the  apparition  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  were  here  seen  to 
give  their  horses  drink  after  the  battle  between  the  Romans  and 
the  son-in-law  of  Tarquin.  At  some  distance  from  it  we  had  a 
view  of  the  Lacus  Gabinus,  that  is  much  larger  than  the  former. 
We  left  the  road  for  about  half  a  mile  to  see  the  sources  of  a 
modern  aqueduct.  It  is  entertaining  to  observe  how  the  several 
little  springs  and  rills,  that  break  out  of  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain, are  gleaned  up,  and  conveyed  through  little  covered  chan 
nels  into  the  main  hollow  of  the  aqueduct.  It  was  certainly  very 
lucky  for  Rome,  seeing  it  had  occasion  for  so  many  aqueducts, 
that  there  chanced  to  be  such  a  range  of  mountains  within  its 
neighbourhood.  For  by  this  means  they  could  take  up  their 
water  from  what  height  they  pleased,  without  the  expense  of  such 

1  Modern  excavations  have  assigned  a  different  position  to  this  cele 
brated  villa,  higher  up  the  hill  and  close  to  the  walls  of  Tusculum. — 0- 
*  Now  little  more  than  a  pool  filled  with  weeds. — G. 
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an  engine  as  that  of  Marli.     Thus  the  Claudian  aqueduct  ran 
thirty-eight  miles,  and  sunk  after  the  proportion  of  five  foot  and 
a  half  every  mile,  by  the  advantage  only  of  a  high  source,  and  the 
low  situation  of  Home.     Palaestrina  stands  very  high,  like  most 
other  towns  in  Italy,  for  the  advantage  of  the  cool  breezes,  for 
which  reason  Virgil  calls  it  Altum,  and  Horace,  Frigidum  Pra- 
neste.     Statius  calls  it  Preeneste  Sacrum,  because  of  the  famous 
Temple  of  Fortune  that  stood  in  it.     There  are  still  great  pillars 
of  granite,  and  other  fragments  of  this  ancient  temple.     But  the 
most  considerable  remnant  of  it  is  a  very  beautiful  Mosaic  pave- 
ment, the  finest  I  have  ever  seen  in  marble.1     The  parts  are  so 
well  joined  together,  that  the  whole  piece  looks  like  a  continued 
picture.     There  are  in  it  the  figures  of  a  rhinoceros,  of  elephants, 
and  of  several  other  animals,  with  little  -landscapes,  which  look 
very  lively  and  well  painted,  though  they  are  made  out  of  the 
natural  colours  and  shadows  of  the  marble.     I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  met  with  an  old  Roman  Mosaic,  composed  of  little 
pieces  of  clay  half  vitrified,  and  prepared  at  the  glass-houses 
which  the  Italians  call  Smalti.     These  are  much  in  use  at  present 
and  may  be  made  of  what  colour  and  figure  the  workman  pleases, 
which  is  a  modern  improvement  of  the  art,  and  enables  those  wh* 
are  employed  in  it  to  make  much  finer  pieces  of  Mosaic  than  they 
did  formerly. 

In  our  excursion  to  Albano  we  went  as  far  as  Nemi,  that 
takes  its  name  from  the  Nemus  Dianse.  The  whole  country 
thereabouts  is  still  overrun  with  woods  and  thickets.  The  lake 
of  Nemi  lies  in  a  very  deep  bottom,  so  surrounded  on  all  sides 
with  mountains  and  groves,  that  the  surface  of  it  is  never  ruffled 
with  the  least  breath  of  wind,  which,  perhaps,  together  with  the 

The  subject  of  this  mosaic  has  given  rise  to  long  and  learned  discus* 
sions  between  the  greatest  arch  geologists  from  Montfaucon  down  to  Fea. 
It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  scene  is  in  Egypt — G. 
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clearness  of  its  waters,  gave  it  formerly  the  name  of  Diana's  loot 
ing-glass. 


-Speculumque  Diane.  Vma 


Prince  Caesarini  has  a  palace  at  Jensano, '  very  near  Nemi, 
in  a  pleasant  situation,  and  set  off  with  many  beautiful  walks. 
In  our  return  from  Jensano  to  Albano,  we  passed  through  La 
Riccia,  the  Aricia  of  the  ancients,  Horace's  first  stage  from  Rome 
to  Brundisi.  There  is  nothing  at  Albano  so  remarkable  as  the 
prospect  from  the  Capuchin's  garden,  which  for  the  extent  and 
variety  of  pleasing  incidents  is,  I  think,  the  most  delightful  one 
that  I  ever  saw.  It  takes  in  the  whole  Campania,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  full  view  of  the  Mediterranean.  You  have  a  sight  at 
the  same  time  of  the  Alban  Lake,  which  lies  just  by  in  an  oval 
figure  of  about  seven  miles  round,  and,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
tinued circle  of  high  mountains  that  encompass  it,  looks  like  the 
area  of  some  vast  amphitheatre.  This,  together  with  the  several 
green  hills  and  naked  rocks  within  the  neighbourhood,  makes  the 
most  agreeable  confusion  imaginable.  Albano  keeps  up  its 
credit  still  for  wine,  which,  perhaps,  would  be  as  good  as  it  was 
anciently,  did  they  preserve  it  to  as  great  an  age ;  but  as  for 
olives,  there  are  now  very  few  here,  though  they  are  in  great 
plenty  at  Tivoli.  * 

1  Properly  Gemano :  but  I  have  been  unwilling  to  change  Addison's 
drthography  of  these  names. — G. 

*  The  modern  traveller  still  admires  the  same  view  from  the  same  spot, 
the  Capuchin  eon  vet .  at  the  top  of  the  long  hill  above  Albano.  The  lake, 
however,  is  less  than  six  Italian  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  expression, 
"  continued  circuit  of  high  mountains  "  is  incorrect  The  banks  are  very 
high,  steep,  and  covered  with  trees,  except  in  that  part  which  lies  below 
the  road  from  Castel  Gandolfo  to  Marino.  But  the  mountain  lies  on  one  side, 
and  there  indeed  it  rises  grandly  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  summit  of 
Monte  Cavi.  The  olive  orchards  are  mote  abundant  than  they  would  seem 
to  have  been  when  Addison  wrote,  and  the  oil  of  a  very  fine  quality.  Mo9t 
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-Albaiii  pretiosa  senectus.  Juv.  Sat.  IS. 


Cras  bibet  Albanis  aliqnid  de  montibua  aut  de 

Setinis,  cujus  *>atriara  titulumque  senectus 

Delevit  multt  veteris  fuligiue  testae.  Idem.  Sat.  6. 

Perhaps  to-morrow  he  may  change  his  wine, 

And  drink  old  sparkling  Alban,  or  Setine ; 

Whose  title,  and  whose  age,  with  mould  o'ergrown, 

The  good  old  cask  for  ever  keeps  unknown.  Bowucs. 

Palladia  seu  collibus  uteris  Albse.      Mae.  lib.  5,  ep.  1. 

Albans OHvsb.  Idem.  lib.  9,  ep.  16. 

The  places  mentioned  in  this  chapter  were  all  of  thein  former 
ly  the  cool  retirements  of  the  Romans,  where  they  used  to  hide 
themselves  among  the  woods  and  mountains,  during  the  exces* 
sive  heats  of  their  summer ;  as  Bajse  was  the  general  winter 
rendezvous. 

Jam  terras  volucremque  polum  fuga  veris  aquosi 

Laxat,  et  Icariis  coelum  latratibus  urit 

Ardua  jam  dense  rarescunt  raoenia  Rome : 

Hos  Praeneste  sacrum,  nemus  hos  glaciale  Diane, 

Algidus  aut  horrens,  aut  Tuscula  protegit  umbra, 

Tiburis  hi  lucos,  Anienaque  frigora  captant  Sil.  4,  1. 

Albanos  quoque  Tusculosque  colles 

Et  quodcunque  jacet  sub  urbe  frigus.  • 

Fidenas  veteres,  brevesque  Rubras, 

Et  quod  Virgineo  cruore  gaudet 

Anne  pomiferum  nemus  Perenne.  Mae.  lib.  1,  ep.  123. 

All  shun  the  raging  dog-star's  sultry  heat, 
And  from  the  half-unpeopled  town  retreat* 
Some  hid  in  Nenii's  gloomy  forests  lie, 
To  Palestrina  some  for  shelter  fly ; 
Others  to  catch  the  breeze  of  breathing  air, 
To  Tusculum  or  Algido  repair ; 
Or  in  moist  Tivoli's  retirements  find 
A  cooling  shade,  and  a  refreshing  wind. 

of  the  towns  on  this  (the  western)  side  of  the  mountain  are  celebrated  foi 
their  wines,  particularly  Genzano  and  Marino.— G. 
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On  the  contrary,  at  present,  Rome  is  never  fuller  of  nobility 
than  in  summer  time  ;  for  the  country  towns  are  so  infested  with 
unwholesome  vapours,  that  they  dare  not  trust  themselves  in 
them  while  the  heats  last.  '  There  is  no  question  but  the  air  of 
the  Campania  would  be  now  as  healthful  as  it  was  formerly,  were 
there  as  many  fires  burning  in  it,  and  as  many  inhabitants  to 
manure  the  soil.  Leaving  Rome  about  the  latter  end  of  Octo- 
ber, in  my  way  to  Sienna,  I  lay  the  first  night  at  a  little  village 
in  the  territories  of  the  ancient  Veii. 

Hffic  turn  nomina  erant,  nunc  sunt  sine  nomine  Cam  pi. 

The  ruins  of  their  capital  city  are  at  present  so  far  lost, 
that  the  geographers  are  not  able  to  determine  exactly  the  place 
where  they  once  stood :  so  literally  is  that  noble  prophecy  of 
Lucan  fulfilled,  of  this  and  other  places  of  Latium. s 

Gentes  Mars  iste  futuras 


Obruet,  et  populos  aevi  venientis  in  orbem 
Erepto  natale  feret,  tunc  omne  Latin ura 
%       Fabula  nomen  erit:  Gabios,  Velosque,  Coramque, 
Pulvere  vix  tecUe  pote.runt  monstrare  ruin®, 
Albanosque  lares,  Laurentinosque  penates 
Rus  vacuum,  quod  non  habitet  nisi  nocte  coactft 
Invitus Lib.  7 

Succeeding  nations  by  the  sword  shall  die, 
And  swallow'd  up  in  dark  oblivion  lie ; 
Almighty  Latium,  with  her  cities  crown'd, 
Shall  like  an  antiquated  fable  sound ; 
The  VeTan  and  the  Gabian  tow'rs  shall  fall, 
And  one  promiscuous  ruin  cover  all. 
Nor,  after  length  of  years,  a  stone  betray 
The  place  where  once  the  very  ruins  lay : 

1  The  Italian  season  of  villeggiatura  is  in  spring  and  autumn ,  but 
Frascati,  Albano,  Ariec.a,  are  thronged  during  the  summer. — G. 

*  Now,  however,  the  situation  is  ascertained,  and  extensive  excavations 
have  been  made,  bringing  to  light  walls,  tombs,  inscriptions,  and  all  the 
usual  records  of  departed  greatness. — G. 
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High  Alba's  walk,  and  the  Lavinian  strand, 
(A  lonely  desert>  and  an  empty  land) 
Shall  scarce  afford,  for  needful  hours  of  rest, 
A  single  house  to  their  benighted  guest 

We  here  saw  the  lake  Bacca,  that  gives  rise  to  the  Cremera, 
on  whose  banks  the  Fabii  were  slain. 

Tercentnm  numerabat  avos,  quos  turbine  Martis, 

Abstulit  una  dies,  cum  fors  non  sequa  labori 

Patricio  Cremera  maculavit  sanguine  ripaa.        Sil.  It.  lib.  1. 

Fabius  a  numerous  ancestry  could  tell, 
Three  hundred  heroes  that  in  battle  fell, 
Near  the  fam'd  Cremera's  disastrous  flood, 
That  ran  polluted  with  Patrician  blood. 

We  saw  afterwards,  in  the  progress  of  our  voyage,  the  lakes 
of  Vico  and  Bolsena.  The  last  is  reckoned  one  and  twenty 
miles  in  circuit,1  and  is  plentifully  stocked  with  fish  and  fowl 
There  are  in  it  a  couple  of  islands,  that  are  perhaps  the  two  float- 
ing isles  mentioned  by  Pliny,  with  that  improbable  circumstance 
of  their  appearing  sometimes  like  a  circle,  sometimes  like#a  tri- 
angle, but  never  like  a  quadrangle.  It  is  easy  enough  to  con- 
ceive how  they  might  become  fixed,  though  they  once  floated ; 
and  it  is  not  very  credible,  that  the  naturalist  could  be  deceived 
in  his  account  of  a  place  that  lay,  as  it  were,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Home.  At  one  end  of  this  lake  stands  Montefiascone,  the 
habitation  of  Virgil's  iEqui  Falisci,  JEn.  7,  and  on  the  side  of  it 
the  town  of  the  Volsinians,  now  called  Bolsena. 

Aut  positis  nemorosa  inter  juga  Volsiniis.  Juv.  Sat.  8. 

Volsinium  stood 

Cover'd  with  mountains,  and  inclos'd  with  wood. 

I  saw  in  the  church-yard  of  Bolsena  an  antique  funeral  monu- 
ment (of  that  kind  which  they  call  a  sarcophagus)  very  entire, 

1  26|  according  to  the  measurement  of  CalindrL — G. 
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«uid  what  is  particular,  engraven  on  all  Bides  with  a  curious  rep- 
resentation of  a  bacchanal.  Had  the  inhabitants  observed  a. 
couple  of  lewd  figures  at  one  end  of  it,  they  would  not  have 
thought  it  a  proper  ornament  for  the  place  where  it  now  stands. 
After  having  travelled  hence  to  Aquapendente,  that  stands  in  a 
wonderful  pleasant  situation,  we  came  to  the  little  brook  which 
separates  the  pope's  dominions  from  the  great  duke's.  The 
frontier  castle  of  Radicofani  is  seated  on  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  country,  and  is  as  well  fortified  as  the  situation  of  the 
place  will  permit.  We  here  found  the  natural  face  of  the  coun- 
try quite  changed  from  what  we  had  been  entertained  with  in  the 
pope's  dominions.  For  instead  of  the  many  beautiful  scenes  of 
green  mountains  and  fruitful  vallies,  that  we  had  been  presented 
with  for  some  days  before,  we  saw  now  nothing  but  a  wild  naked 
psospect  of  rocks  and  hills,  worn  on  all  sides  with  gutters  and 
channels,  and  not  a  tree  or  shrub  to  be  met  with  in  a  vast  circuit 
of  several  miles.  This  savage  prospect  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
Italian  proverb,  that '  the  pope  has  the  flesh,  and  the  great  duke 
the  bones  of  Italy.'  Among  a  large  extent  of  these  barren 
mountains  I  saw  but  a  single  spot  that  was  cultivated,  on  which 
there  stood  a  convent. 

SIENNA,  LEGHORN,  PISA. 

Sienna  stands  high,  and  is  adorned  with  a  great  many  towers 
of  brick,  which  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  were  erected  to 
such  of  the  members  as  had  done  any  considerable  service  to  their 
country.  These  towers  gave  us  a  sight  of  the  town  a  great  while 
before  we  entered  it.  There  is  nothing  in  this  city  so  extraordi 
nary  as  the  cathedral,  which  a  man  may  view  with  pleasure  after 
he  has  seen  St.  Peter's,  though  it  is  quite  of  another  make,  and 
can  only  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  gothio 
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no  small  sums  of  money  out  of  them ;  though  still,  in  respect  of  the 
exorbitant  dues  that  are  paid  at  most  other  ports,  it  deservedly 
retains  the  name  of  free.  It  brings  into  his  dominions  a  great  in- 
crease of  people  from  all  other  nations.  They  reckon  in  it  near 
ten  thousand  JewB,  many  of  them  very  rich,  and  so  great  traffick- 
ers, that  our  English  factors  complain  they  have  most  of  our 
country  trade  in  their  hands.  'Tis  true  the  strangers  pay  little 
or  no  taxes  directly,  but  out  of  every  thing  they  buy  there  goes 
a  large  gabel  to  the  government.  The  very  ice  merchant  at 
Leghorn  pays  above  a  thousand  pound  sterling  annually  for  his 
privilege,  and  the  tobacco  merchant  ten  thousand.  The  ground 
is  sold  by  the  great  duke  at  a  very  high  price,  and  houses  are 
every  day  rising  on  it.  All  the  commodities  that  go  up  into  the 
country,  of  which  there  are  great  quantities,  are  clogged  with 
impositions  as  soon  as  they  leave  Leghorn.  All  the  wines,  oils, 
and  silks,  that  come  down  from  the  fruitful  vallies  of  Pisa, 
Florence,  and  other  parts  of  Tuscany,  must  make  their  way 
through  several  duties  and  taxep  before  they  can  reach  the  port 
The  canal  that  runs  from  the  sea  into  the  Arno  gives  a  convenient 
carriage  to  all  goods  that  are  to  be  shipped  off,  which  does  not  a 
little  enrich  the  owners ;  and  in  proportion  as  private  men  grow 
wealthy,  their  legacies,  law-suits,  daughters'  portions,  &e.,  in- 
crease, in  all  which  the  great  duke  comes  in  for  a  considerable 
share.  The  Lucquesc,  who  traffic  at  this  port,  are  said  to  bring 
in  a  great  deal  into  the  duke's  coffers.  Another  advantage,  whioh 
may  be  of  great  use  to  him,  is,  that  at  five  or  six  days  warning 
he  might  find  credit  in  this  town  for  very  large  sums  of  money, 
which  no  other  prince  in  Italy  can  pretend  to.  I  need  not 
take  notice  of  the  reputation  that  this  port  gives  him  among 
foreign  princes,  but  there  is  one  benefit  arising  from  it,  which, 
though  never  thrown  into  the  account,  is  doubtless  very  consider- 
able.    It  is  well  known  how  the  Pisans  and  Florentines  long  re 
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gretted  the  loss  of  their  ancient  liberty,  and  their  subjection  to 
a  family  that  some  of  them  thought  themselves  equal  to,  in  the 
flourishing  times  of  their  commonwealths.  The  town  of  Leghorn 
has  accidentally  done  what  the  greatest  fetch  of  politics  would 
have  found  difficult  to  have  brought  about,*  for  it  has  almost  un- 
peopled Pisa,  if  we  compare  it  with  what  it  was  formerly,  and  ev- 
ery day  lessens  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Florence.  This 
does  not  only  weaken  those  places,  but  at  the  same  time  turns 
many  of  the  busiest  spirits  from  their  old  notions  of  honour  and 
liberty,  to  the  thoughts  of  traffic  and  merchandise :  and  as  men 
engaged  in  a  road  of  thriving  are  no  friends  to  changes  and  revo- 
lutions, they  are  at  present  worn  into  a  habit  of  subjection,  and 
push  all  their  pursuits  another  way.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  great  duke  has  such  apprehensions  of  the  pope's  making 
Civita  Vecchia  a  free  port,  which  may  in  time  prove  so  very  pre- 
judicial  to  Leghorn.  It  would  be  thought  an  improbable  story, 
should  I  set  down  the  several  methods  that  are  commonly  report- 
ed to  have  been  made  use  of  during  the  last  pontificate,  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  design.  The  great  duke's  money  was  so  well  be- 
stowed  in  the  conclave,  that  several  of  the  cardinals  dissuaded  the 
pope  from  the  undertaking,  and  at  last  turned  all  his  thoughts 
upon  the  little  port  which  he  had  made  at  Antium,  near  Nettuno. 
The  chief  workmen  that  were  to  have  conveyed  the  water  to  Civi- 
ta Vecchia  were  bought  off,  and  when  a  poor  capucin,  who  was 
thought  proof  against  all  bribes,  had  undertaken  to  carry  on  the  work, 
he  died  a  little  after  he  had  entered  upon  it.  The  present  pope, 
however,  who  is  very  well  acquainted  with  the  secret  history,  and 
the  weakness  of  his  predecessor,  seems  resolved  to  bring  the  pro- 
ject to  its  perfection.  He  has  already  been  at  vast  charges  in 
finishing  the  aqueduct,  and  had  some  hopes  that,  if  the  war  should 
drive  our  Englisc  merchants  from  Sicily  and  Naples,  they  would 

*  To  bring  about 
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settle  here      His  holiness  has  told  some  English  gentlemen,  that 
those  of  our  nation  should  have  the  greatest  privileges  of  any  but 
the  subjects  of  the  church.     One  of  our  countrymen,  who  makes 
a  good  figure  at  Rome,  told  me  the  pope  has  this  design  extreme- 
ly at  his  heart ;  but  that  he  fears  the  English  will  suffer  nothing 
like  a  resident  or  consul  in  his  dominions ;  though  at  the  same 
time  he  hoped  the  business  might  as  well  be  transacted  by  one 
that  had  no  public  character.      This  gentleman  has  so  busied 
himself  in  the  affair,  that  he  has  offended  the  French  and  Spanish 
cardinals,  insomuch  that  Cardinal  Janson  refused  to  see  him 
when  he  would  have  made  his  apology  for  what  he  had  said  to 
the  pope  on  this  subject.     There  is  one  great  objection  to  Civits 
V ecchia,  that  the  air  of  the  place  is  not  wholesome  ;  but  this  they 
say  proceeds  from  want  of  inhabitants,  the  air  of  Leghorn  having 
been  worse  than  this  before  the  town  was  well  peopled. 

The  great  profits  which  have  accrued  to  the  duke  of  Florcnco 
from  his  free  port,  have  set  several  of  the  states  of  Italy  on  the 
same  project.  The  most  likely  to  succeed  in  it  would  be  the 
Genoese,  who  lie  more  convenient  than  the  Venetians,  and  have  a 
more  inviting  form  of  government  than  that  of  the  church,  or  that 
of  Florence.  But  as  the  port  of  Genoa  is  so  very  ill  guarded 
against  storms,  that  no  privileges  can  tempt  the  merchants  from 
Leghorn  into  it,  so  dare  not  the  Genoese  make  any  other  of  their 
ports  free,  lest  it  should  draw  to  it  most  of  their  commerce  and 
inhabitants,  and  by  consequence  ruin  their  chief  city. 

From  Leghorn  I  went  to  Pisa,  where  there  is  still  the  shell 
of  a  great  city,  though  not  half  furnished  with  inhabitants.  The 
great  church,  baptistery,  and  leaning  tower,  are  very  well  worth 
seeing,  and  are  built  after  the  same  fancy  with  the  cathedral  of 
Sienna.  Half  a  day's  journey  more  brought  me  into  the  republio 
cf  Luo;a. 
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•  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  LUCCA. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  how  the  small  territories  of  this  lit- 
i\*  republic  are  cultivated  to  the  best  advantage,  so  that  one 
cannot  find  the  least  spot  of  ground,  that  is  not  made  to  contri- 
bute its  utmost  to  the  owner.  In  all  the  inhabitants  there  ap- 
pears an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  plenty,  not  often  to  be  met  with 
in  those  of  the  countries  which  lie  about  them.  There  is  but  one 
gate  for  strangers  to  enter  at,  that  it  may  be  known  what  numbers 
of  them  are  in  the  town.  Over  it  is  written,  in  letters  of  gold, 
libertas. 

This  republic  is  shut  up  in  the  great  duke's  dominions,  who 
at  present  is  very  much  incensed  against  it,  and  seems  to  threaten 
it  with  the  fate  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna. '  The  occasion  is 
as  follows. 

The  Lucquese  plead  prescription  for  hunting  in  one  of  the 
duke's  forests,  that  lies  upon  their  frontiers,  which  about  two 
years  since  was  strictly  forbidden  them,  the  prince  intending  to 
preserve  the  game  for  his  own  pleasure.  Two  or  three  sports 
men  of  the  republic,  who  had  the  hardiness  to  offend  against  the 
prohibition,  were  seized,  and  kept  in  a  neighbouring  prison. 
Their  countrymen,  to  the  number  of  threescore,  attacked  the 
place  where  they  were  kept  in  custody,  and  rescued  them.  The 
great  duke  redemands  his  prisoners,  and,  as  a  further  satisfaction, 
would  have  the  governor  of  the  town,  where  the  threescore  assail- 
ants had  combined  together,  delivered  into  his  hands ;  but  receiv- 
ing only  excuses,  he  resolved  to  do  himself  justice.  Accordingly 
he  ordered  all  the  Lucquese  to  be  seized  that  were  found  on  a 
market-day  in  one  of  his  frontier  towns.  These  amounted  to  four- 
score, among  whom  were  persons  of  some  consequence  in  the  re- 

1  Lucca  has  at  last  become  a  part  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tv.scauTi 
1  tanks  to  the  Congress  oi  Vienna. — G. 
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public.  They  are  now  in  prison  at  Florence,  and.  as  it  ift  said 
treated  hardly  enough,  for  there  are  fifteen  of  the  number  dead 
within  less  than  two  years.  The  king  of  Spain,  who  is  protector 
of  the  commonwealth,  received  information  from  the  great  duke 
of  what  had  passed,  and  approved  of  his  proceedings,  with  orders 
to  the  Lucquese,  by  his  governor  of  Milan,  to  give  a  proper  satis- 
faction. The  republic,  thinking  themselves  ill  used  by  their  pro- 
tector, as  they  say  at  Florence,  have  sent  to  prince  Eugene  to 
desire  the  emperor's  protection,  with  an  offer  of  winter-quarters, 
as  it  is  said,  for  four  thousand  Germans.  The  great  duke  rises 
on  them  in  his  demands,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  a  solemn  embassy  to  beg  pardon 
for  the  past,  and  promise  amendment  for  the  future.  Thus 
stands  the  affair  at  present,  that  may  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  com- 
monwealth, if  the  French  succeed  in  Italy.  It  is  pleasant,  how- 
ever, to  hear  the  discourse  of  the  common  people  of  Lucca,  who 
are  firmly  persuaded  that  one  Lucquese  can  beat  five  Florentines, 
who  are  grown  low  spirited,  as  they  pretend,  by  the  great  duke's 
oppressions,  and  have  nothing  worth  fighting  for.  They  say  they 
can  bring  into  the  field  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  fighting  men, 
all  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  their  liberty. l  They  have  a 
good  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition,  but  few  horse.  It  must 
be  owned  these  people  are  more  happy,  at  least  in  imagination, 
than  the  rest  of  their  neighbours,  because  they  think  themselves 
so ;  though  such  a  chimerical  happiness  is  not  peculiar  to  repub- 
licans, for  we  find  the  subjects  of  the  most  absolute  prince  in  Eu- 
rope are  as  proud  of  their  monarch  as  the  Lucquese  of  being  sub- 
ject to  none.     Should  the  French  affairs  prosper  in  Italy,  it  is 

1  The  reader  will  remember  the  part  which  Lucca  bears  in  the  "Speci- 
men of  a  newspaper  in  the  Citizen  of  the  World."  "  However,  certain  it 
is>  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  into  the  field,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  cum., 
paign,  seventy-five  armed  men,  a  commander  in  chief,  and  two  drumrieiv 
of  great  experience." — (t. 
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possible  the  great  duke  may  bargain  for  the  republio  of  Lucca 
by  the  help  of  his  great  treasures,  as  his  predecessors  did  for- 
merly with  the  emperor  for  that  of  Sienna.  The  great  dukes 
have  never  yet  attempted  any  thing  on  Lucca,  as  not  only  fearing 
the  arms  of  their  protector,  but  because  they  are  well  assured, 
that  should  the  Lucquene  be  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  they 
would  rather  throw  themselves  under  the  government  of  the  Gen- 
oese, or  some  stronger  neighbour,  than  submit  to  a  state  for 
which  they  have  so  great  an  aversion.  And  the  Florentines 
are  very  sensible,  that  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  weak  state 
within  their  dominions,  than  the  branch  of  one  as  strong  as  them- 
selves. But  should  so  formidable  a  power,  as  that  of  the  French 
king,  support  them  in  their  attempts,  there  is  no  government  in 
Italy  that  would  dare  to  interpose.  This  republic,  for  the  ex- 
tent of  its  dominions,  is  esteemed  the  richest  and  best  peopled 
state  of  Italy.  The  whole  administration  of  the  government 
passes  into  different  hands  at  the  end  of  every  two  months,  which 
is  the  greatest  security  imaginable  to  their  liberty,  and  wonder- 
fully contributes  to  the  quick  dispatch  of  all  public  affairs :  but 
in  any  exigence  of  state,  like  that  they  are  now  pressed  with,  it 
certainly  asks  a  much  longer  time  to  conduct  any  design,  for  the 
good  of  the  commonwealth,  to  its  maturity  and  perfection. 


FLORENCE. 

I  had  the  good  luck  to  be  at  Florence  when  there  was  an 
opera  acted,  which  was  the  eighth  that  I  had  seen  in  Italy.  I 
could  not  but  smile  to  read  the  solemn  protestation  of  the  poet 
in  the  first  page,  where  he  declares  that  he  believes  neither  in  the 
fates,  deities,  or  destinies ;  and  that  if  he  has  made  use  of  the 
words,  it  is  purely  out  of  a  poetical  liberty,  and  not  from  his  real 
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sentiments,  for  that  in  all  these  particulars  he  believes  as  the 
Holy  Mother  Church  believes  and  commands. 

PROTESTA. 

Le  voci  Fato,  Deita,  Destino,  e  simili,  che  per  entro  questo  Drama 
t.  warai,  son  messe  per  ischerzo  poetico,  e  non  per  sentimento  vero,  cre- 
dendo  3empre  in  tutto  quello,  che  crede,  e  comanda  Santa  Madre  chiesa. 

There  are  some  beautiful  palaces  in  Florence  ;  and  as  Tuscai. 
pillars  and  rustic  work  owe  their  original  to  this  country,  the 
architects  always  take  care  to  give  them  a  place  m  the  great  edi- 
fices that  are  raised  in  Tuscany.  The  duke's  new  palace1  is  a 
very  noble  pile,  built  after  this  manner,  which  makes  it  look  ex- 
tremely solid  and  majestic.  It  is  not  unlike  that  of  Luxemburg 
at  Paris,  which  was  built  by  Mary  of  Medicis,  and  for  that  reason, 
perhaps,  the  workmen  fell  into  the  Tuscan  humour.  I  found  in 
the  court  of  this  palace  what  I  could  not  meet  with  any  where  in 
Rome.  I  mean  an  antique  statue  of  Hercules  lifting  up  Antaeus 
from  the  earth,  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of. 
It  was  found  in  Rome,  and  brought  hither  under  the  reign  of  Leo 
the  Tenth.  There  are  abundance  of  pictures  in  the  several 
apartments,  by  the  hands  of  the  greatest  masters. 

But  'tis  the  famous  gallery  of  the  old  palace,  where  are,  per 
haps,  the  noblest  collections  of  curiosities  to  be  met  with  in  any 
part  of  the  whole  world.  The  gallery  itself  is  made  in  the  shape 
of  an  L,  according  to  Mr.  Lassel,  but,  if  it  needs  be  like  a  letter, 
it  resembles  the  Greek  II  most.  It  is  adorned  with  admirable 
pieces  of  sculpture,  as  well  modern  as  ancient.  Of  the  last  sort 
I  shall  mention  those  that  are  rarest,  either  for  the  person  they 
represent,  or  the  beauty  of  the  sculpture.  Among  the  busts  of 
the  emperors  and  empresses  there  are  these  that  follow,  which 
are  all  very  scarce,  and  some  of  them  almost  singular  in  their 

1  Palazzo  Pitti. — G. 
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kind.  Agrippa,  Caligula,  Otho,  Nerva,  j3Slius  Verus,  Pertinax 
Greta,  Didius  Julianus,  Albinus,  extremely  well  wrought,  and, 
what  is  seldom  seen,  in  alabaster,  Gordianus  Africanus  the  elder, 
Eliogabalus,  Galien  the  elder,  and  the  younger  Pupienus.  I 
have  put  Agrippa  among  the  emperors,  because  he  is  generally 
raoged  so  in  sets  of  medals,  as  some  that  follow  among  the  em- 
presses have  no  other  right  to  the  company  they  are  joined  with. 
Domitia,  Agrippina,  wife  of  Germanicus,  Antonia,  Matidia,  Plo- 
tina,  Mallia  Scantilla,  falsely  inscribed  under  her  bust  Julia 
Severi,  Aquilia  Severa,  Julia  Msesa.  I  have  generally  observed 
at  Rome,  which  is  the  great  magazine  of  these  antiquities,  that 
the  same  heads  which  are  rare  in  medals,  are  also  rare  in  marble, 
and,  indeed,  one  may  commonly  assign  the  same  reason  for  both, 
which  was  the  shortness  of  the  emperors'  reigns,  that  did  not 
give  the  workmen  time  to  make  many  of  their  figures ;  and  as 
the  shortness  of  their  reigns  was  generally  occasioned  by  the 
advancement  of  a  rival,  it  is  no  wonder  that  nobody  worked  on 
the  figure  of  a  deceased  emperor,  when  his  enemy  was  in  the 
throne.  This  observation,  however,  does  not  always  hold.  An 
Agrippa  or  Caligula,  for  example,  is  a  common  coin,  but  a  very 
extraordinary  bust ;  and  a  Tiberius  a  rare  coin,  but  a  common 
bust,  which  one  would  the  more  wonder  at,  if  we  consider  the 
indignities  that  were  offered  to  this  emperor's  statues  after  his 
death.     The  Tiberius  in  Tiberim  is  a  known  instance. 

Among  the  busts  of  such  emperors  as  are  common  enough, 
there  are  several  in  the  gallery  that  deserve  to  be  taken  notice 
of  for  the  excellence  of  the  sculpture,  as  those  of  Augustus, 
Vespasian,  Adrian,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucius  Verus,  Septimius 
Severus,  Caracalla,  Geta.  There  is  in  the  same  gallery  a  beauti- 
ful bust  of  Alexander  the  Great,  casting  up  his  face  to  heaven, 
with  a  noble  air  of  grief  or  discontentedness  in  his  looks.  I  have 
seen  two  or  three  antique  busti  of  Alexander  in  the  same  air  and 
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posture  and  am  apt  to  think  the  sculptor  had  in  his  thoughts  the 
conqueror's  weeping  for  new  worlds,  or  some  other  the  like  cir 
cumstance  of  his  history.     There  is  also,  in  porphyry,  the  head 
of  a  faun,  and  of  the  god  Pan.     Among  the  entire  figures  I  took 
particular  notice  of  a  Vestal  Virgin,  with  the  holy  fire  burning 
before  her.     This  statue,  I  think,  may  decide  that  notable  con- 
troversy among  the  antiquaries,  whether  the  vestals,  after,  having 
received  the  tonsure,  ever  suffered  their  hair  to  come  again,  for 
it  is  here  full  grown,  and  gathered  under  the  veil.     The  brazen 
figure  of  the  consul,  with  the  ring  on  his  finger,  reminded  me  of 
Juvenal's  majoris  ponder  a  gemma.     There  is  another  statue 
in  brass,  supposed  to  be  of  Apollo,  with  this  modern  inscription 
on  the  pedestal,  which  I  must  confess  I  do  not  know  what  to 
make  of      Tit  potui  hue  vent  musis  et  fratre  relicto.     I  saw  in 
the  same  gallery  the  famous  figure  of  the  wild  boar,  the  Gladiator, 
the   Narcissus,  the   Cupid  and   Psyche,  the  Flora,  with  some 
modern  statues  that  several  others  have  described.     Among  the 
antique  figures,  there  is  a  fine  one  of  Morpheus  in  touchstone.     I 
have  always  observed,  that  this  God  is  represented  by  the  ancient, 
statuaries  under  the  figure  of  a  boy  asleep,  with  a  bundle  of 
poppy  in  his  hand.     I  at  first  took  it  for  a  Cupid,  'till  I  had 
taken  notice  that  it  had  neither  bow  nor  quiver.     I  suppose  Doc- 
tor Lister  has  been  guilty  of  the  same  mistake  in  the  reflections 
he  makes  on  what  he  calls  the  sleeping  Cupid  with  poppy  in  his 
hands. 


Qualia  namque 


Corpora  nudorum  tabula  pinguntur  Amorum 

Talis  erat,  sed  ne  faciat  discrimina  cultus, 

Aut  huic  adde  leves  aut  illis  deme  Pharetraa.     Ov.  Met.  lib.  10 

Such  are  the  Cupids  that  in  paint  we  view ; 
But  that  the  likeness  may  be  nicely  true, 
A  loader*  quiver  to  his  shoulders  tie, 
Or  bid  tne  Cupids  lay  their  quivers  bv. 
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'Tie  probable  they  chose  to  represent  the  god  of  sleep  uncbex 
the  figure  of  a  boy,  contrary  to  all  our  modern  designers,  because 
it  is  that  age  which  has  its  repose  the  least  broken  by  cares  and 
anxieties.  Statius,  in  his  celebrated  invocation  of  sleep,  addresses 
himself  to  him  under  the  same  figure. 

Crimine  quo  merui,  juvenis  placidissime  Divum, 

Quove  errore  miser,  donis  ut  solus  egerem 

Somne  tuis?  tacet  omne  pecus,  volucresque  ferseqne,  Ac. 

Silv.  lib.  0. 

Tell  me,  thou  best  of  gods,  thou  gentle  youth,. 
Tell  me  my  sad  offence ;  that  only  I, 
While  hush'd  at  ease  thy  drowsy  subjects  lie, 
In  the  dead  silence  of  the  night  complain, 
Nor  taste  the  blessings  of  thy  peaceful  reign. 

I  never  saw  any  figure  of  sleep  that  was  not  of  black  marble, 
which  has  probably  some  relation  to  the  night,  which  is  the  proper 
season  for  rest.  I  should  not  have,  made  this  remark,  but  that  I 
remember  to  have  read  in  one  of  the  ancient  authors,  that  the 
Nile  is  generally  represented  in  stone  of  this  colour,  because  it 
flows  from  the  country  of  the  Ethiopians ;  which  shows  us  that 
the  statuaries  had  sometimes  an  eye  to  the  person  they  were  to 
represent,  in  the  choice  they  made  of  their  marble.  There  are 
still  at  Rome  some  of  these  black  statues  of  the  Nile  which  are 
cut  in  a  kind  of  touchstone. 

Usque  coloratjs  amnia  devexus  ab  India. 

VlRQ.  GEOBG.  4.  DE  NlLO. 

At  one  end  of  the  gallery  stand  two  antique  marble  pillars, 
curiously  wrought  with  the  figures  of  the  old  Roman  arms  and 
instruments  of  war.  After  a  full,  survey  of  the  gallery,  we  were 
led  into  four  or  five  chambers  of  curiosities  that  stand  on  the  side 
of  it.  The  first  was  a  cabinet  of  antiquities,  made  up  chiefly  of 
idols,  talismans,  lamps,  and  hieroglyphics.     I  saw  nothing  in  ii 
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that  l  was  not  before  acquainted  with,  except  the  four  following 
figures  in  brass. 

I.  A  little  image  of  Juno  Sispita,  or  Sospita,  which,  perhaps, 
is  not  to  be  met  with  any  where  else  but  on  medals.  She  is 
cloathed  in  a  goat's  skin,  the  horns  sticking  out  above  her  head. 
The  right  arm  is  broken  that  probably  supported  a  shield,  and 
the  left  a  little  defaced,  though  one  may  see  it  held  something  in 
its  grasp  formerly.  The  feet  are  bare.  I  remember  Tully's 
description  of  this  goddess  in  the  following  words  :  Hercle  inquit 
quam  tibi  illam  nostram  Sospitam  quam  tu  nunquam  ne  in 
Somniis  vides,  nisi  cum  peile  Caprina,  cum  hast  a )  cum  scutulo, 
cum  caJceolis  repandis. 

II.  An  antique  model  of  the  famous  Laocoon  and  his  two 
sons,  that  stands  in  the  Belvidera  at  Home.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  it  is  entire  in  those  parts  where  the  statue  is 
maimed.  It  was  by  the  help  of  this  model  that  Bandinelli  finish- 
ed his  admirable  copy  of  the  Laocoon,  which  stands  at  one  end 
of  this  gallery. 

III.  An  Apollo,  or  Amphion.  I  took  notice  of  this  little 
figure  for  the  singularity  of  the  instrument,  which  I  never  before 
saw  in  ancient  sculpture.  It  is  not  unlike  a  violin,  and  played 
on  after  the  same  manner.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  this  figure 
be  not  of  a  later  date  than  the  rest,  by  the  meanness  of  the  work- 
manship. 

IV.  A  Corona  Eadialis,  with  only  eight  spikes  to  it.  Every 
one  knows  the  usual  number  was  twelve,  some  say,  in  allusion  to 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  others  to  the  labours  of  Hercules 

Ingenti  mole  Latinus 


Quadrijugo  vehitur  curru;  cui  tempore  circtim 

Aurati  bis  sex  radii  fulgentia  cingunt, 

Solis  avi  specimen Vma.  JSk.  1% 
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Four  steeds  the  chariot  of  Latinus  bear : 

Twelve  golden  beams  around  his  temples  play. 

To  mark  his  lineage  from  the  god  of  day.  Drfdzn. 

The  two  next  chambers  are  made  up  of  several  artificial  curi- 
osities in  ivory,  amber,  crystal,  marble,  and  precious  stones,  which 
all  voyage-writers  are  full  of.  In  the  chamber  that  is  shown 
last,  stands  the  celebrated  Yenus  of  Medicis.  The  statue  seems 
much  less  than  the  life,  as  being  perfectly  naked,  and  in  com- 
pany with,  others  of  a  larger  make  :  it  is,  notwithstanding,  as  big 
as  the  ordinary  size  of  a  woman,  as  I  concluded  from  the  mea- 
sure of  her  wrist ;  for  from  the  bigness  of  any  one  part  it  is  easy 
to  guess  at  all  the  rest,  in  a  figure  of  such  nice  proportions.  The 
softness  of  the  flesh,  the  delicacy  of  the  shape,  air  and  posture, 
and  the  correctness  of  design  in  this  statue,  are  inexpressible.  I 
have  several  reasons  to  believe  that  the  name  of  the  sculptor  on 
the  pedestal  is  not  so  old  as  the  statue.  This  figure  of  Venus 
puts  me  in  mind  of  a  speech  she  makes  in  one  of  the  Greek 
epigrams. 

Fvfiy^y  0T8*  Tlipis  fit  koI  'Avxfcnj*  leal  "A8wm 
Toits  rpus  olSa  ftdvovs.     Upo^ir4\^s  Si  ir&c p ; 

Anchises,  Paris,  and  Adonis  too 
Have  seen  me  naked  and  expos'd  to  view ; 
All  these  I  frankly  own  without  denying : 
But  where  has  this  Praxiteles  been  prying  ff 

There  is  another  Yenus  in  the  same  circle,  that  would  make 
a  good  figure  any  where  else.  There  are  among  the  old  Roman 
statues,  several  of  Yenus  in  different  postures  and  habits,  as 
there  are  many  particular  figures  of  her  made  after  the  same  de- 
sign. I  fancy  it  is  not  hard  to  find  among  them  some  that  were 
made  after  the  three  statues  of  this  goddess,  which  Pliny  men 
tions.  In  the  same  chamber  is  the  Roman  slave  whetting  his 
knife  and  listening,  which,  from  the  shoulders  upwards,  is  inoom 
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parable  The  two  wrestlers  are  in  the  same  room.  I  observed 
here,  likewise,  a  very  curious  bust  of  Annius  Verus,  the  young 
son  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  died  at  nine  years  of  age.  I  have 
seen  several  other  busts  of  him  at  Rome,  though  his  medals  are 
exceeding  rare. 

The  great  duke  has  ordered  a  large  chamber  to  be  fitted  up 
for  old  inscriptions,  urns,  monuments,  and  the  like  sets  of  antiqui- 
ties. I  was  shown  several  of  them  which  are  not  yet  put  up. 
There  are  the  two  famous  inscriptions  that  give  so  great  a  light 
to  the  histories  of  Appius,  who  made  the  highway,  and  of  Fabius 
the  dictator ;  they  contain  a  short  account  of  the  honours  they 
passed  through,  and  the  actions  they  performed.  I  saw  too  the 
busts  of  Tranquillina,  mother  to  Gordianus  Pius,  and  of  Quintus 
Herennius,  son  to  Trajan  Decius,  which  are  extremely  valuable  for 
their  rarity,  and  a  beautiful  old  figure  made  after  the  celebrated  her- 
maphrodite in  the  villa  Borghese.  I  saw  nothing  that  has  not 
been  observed  by  several  others  in  the  Argenteria,  the  tabernacle 
of  St.  Lawrence's  chapel,  and  the  chamber  of  painters.  The 
chapel  of  St.  Lawrence  will  be,  perhaps,  the  most  costly  piece  of 
work  on  the  face  of  the  earth  when  compleated,  but  it  advances 
so  very  slowly,  that  'tis  not  impossible  but  the  family  of  Medici? 
may  be  extinct  before  their  burial  place  is  finished. ' 

The  great  duke  has  lived  many  years  separate  from  the 
duchess,  who  is  at  present  in  the  court  of  France,  and  intends 
there  to  end  her  days.  The  cardinal,  his  brother,  is  old  and  in- 
firm, and  could  never  be  induced  to  resign  his  purple  for  the  un- 
certain prospect  of  giving  an  heir  to  the  dukedom  of  Tuscany. 
The  great  prince  has  been  married  several  years  without  any 
children,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  in  the  world 
wore  taken  for  the  marriage  of  the  prince  his  younger  brother 
(as  the  finding  out  a  lady  fbr  him  who  was  in  the  vigour  and 

1  It  is  not  yet  finished — G. 
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flower  of  her  age  and  had  given  marks  of  her  fruitfulnpss  By  a 
former  husband)  they  have7  all  hitherto  proved  unsuccessful. 
There  is  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Medicis  in  Naples  ;  the  head 
of  it  has  been  owned  as  a  kinsman  of  the  great  duke,  and  it  is 
thought  will  succeed  to  his  dominions,  in  case  the  princes,  his 
sons,  die  childless ;  though  it  is  not  impossible  but  in  such  a 
conjuncture,  the  commonwealths  that  are  thrown  under  the  great 
duchy,  may  make  some  efforts  towards  the  recovery  of  their  an- 
cient liberty. ' 

I  was  in  the  library  of  manuscripts  belonging  to  St.  Law- 
rence, of  which  there  is  a  printed  catalogue.  I  looked  into  the 
Virgil  which  disputes  its  antiquity  with  that  of  the  Vatican.  It 
wants  the  "  lUe  ego  qui  quondam"  &c.  and  the  twenty-two  lines 
in  the  second  -33neid,  beginning  at  Jamque  adeo  super  vnus 

eram. 1  must  confess  I  always  thought  this  passage  left  out 

with  a  great  deal  of  judgment  by  Tucca  and  Varius,  as  it  seems 
to  contradict  a  part  in  the  sixth  JEneid,  and  represents  the  hero 
in  a  passion,  that  is,  at  least,  not  at  all  becoming  the  greatness 
of  his  character.  Besides,  I  think  the  apparition,  of  Venus  comes 
in  very  properly  to  draw  him  away  immediately  after  the  sight 
of  Priam's  murder ;  for,  without  such  a  machine  to  draw  him  off, 
I  cannot  see  how  the  hero  could,  with  honour,  leave  Neoptolemus 
triumphant,  and  Priam  unrevenged.  But  since  Virgil's  friends 
thought  fit  to  let  drop  this  incident  of  Helen,  I  wonder  they 
would  not  blot  out,  or  alter  a  line  in  Venus's  speech,  that  has  a 
relation  to  the  rencounter,  and  comes  in  improperly  with- 
out it. 

Non  tibi  Tyndarids  facies  in  visa  Lacunae, 

Culpatusve  Paris JSn.  2. 

1  It  is  well  known  that  the  Great  powers  took  this  question  into  their 
own  hands,  and  placed  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria  on  the  Ducal 
throne.— G. 
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Florence,  for  modern  statues,  I  think  excels  even  Borne,  but 
these  I  shall  pass  oyer  in  silence,  that  I  may  not  transcribe  out 
of  others. 

The  way  from  Florence  to  Bolonia  runs  over  several  ranges 
of  mountains,  and  is  the  worst  road.  I  believe,  of  any  over  the 
Appennines ;  for  this  was  my  third  time  of  crossing  them.  It 
gave  me  a  lively  idea  of  Silius  Italicus's  description  of  Hannibal's 
march. 

Quoque  magis  subiere  jugo  atque  evadere  nisi 

Erexere  gradum,  crescit  labor,  ardua  supra 

Sese  aperit,  fessis,  et  nascitur  altera  moles.  Lib.  3. 

From  steep  to  steep  the  troops  advanc'd  with  pain, 
In  hopes  at  last  the  topmost  cliff  to  gain  : 
But  still  by  new  ascents  the  mountain  grew, 
And  a  fresh  toil  presented  to  their  view. 

1  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  descriptions  which  the 
Latin  poets  have  given  us  of  the  Appennines.  We  may  observe 
in  them  all  the  remarkable  qualities  of  this  prodigious  length  of 
mountains,  that  run  from  one  extremity  of  Italy  to  the  other, 
and  give  rise  to  an  incredible  variety  of  rivers  that  water  this 
delightful  country. 

Nubifer  Appenninus.  Ov.  Met.  lib.  2. 


-Qui  Siculum  porreotus  ad  usque  Pelorum. 


Finibus  ab  Ligurum  populos  amplectitur  omnes 
Italise,  geminumque  latus  stringentia  longe 
Utraque  perpetuo  disc  rim  inat  aequora  tractu. 

Claud,  de  Sexto  Cons.  Hon. 


-Mole  nivali 


Alpibus  sequatum  attollens  caput  Appenninus.    Snv.  It.  lib.  2 

Horrebat  glacie  saxa  inter  lubrica  summo 

Piniferum  coelo  miscens  caput  Appenninus : 

Condiderat  nix  alta  trabes,  et  vert  ice  celso 

Canus  apex  stricta  surgebat  ad  astra  pruina.  Lib.  4.  Id 
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Umbrosis  mediam  qua  eollibus  Appenninus 

Erigit  Italiam,  nullo  qua  vertice  tellus 

Altius  intumuit,  propi  usque  access  it  Olympo, 

Mons  inter  geminas  medius  se  porrigit  undas 

Inferni  superique  maris :  collesque  coercent 

Hinc  Tyrrhena  vado  frangentes  sequora  Pisse, 

Illinc  Dalmaticis  obnoxia  fluctibus  Ancon. 

Fontibus  hie  vastis  immensos  concipit  amnes, 

Fluininaque  in  gemini  spargit  divortia  ponti.  Loo.  lib. 

In  pomp  the  shady  Appennines  arise, 

And  lift  th'  aspiring  nation  to  the  skies ; 

No  land  like  Italy  erects  the  sight  • 

By  such  a  vast  ascent,  or  swells  to  such  a  height : 

Her  numerous  states  the  tow' ring  hills  divide, 

And  see  the  billows  rise  on  either  side ; 

At  Pisa  here  the  range  of  mountains  ends, 

And  here  to  high  Ancona's  shores  extends : 

In  their  dark  womb  a  thousand  rivers  lie, 

That  with  continu'd  streams  the  double  sea  supply. 
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After  a  very  tedious  journey  over  the  Appennines,  we  at  last 
eame  to  the  river  that  runs  at  the  foot  of  them,  and  was  formerly 
called  the  little  Rhine.  Following  the  course  of  this  river,  we 
arrived  in  a  short  time  at  Bolonia. 

Parvique  Bononia  Rheni.  •     Sil.  It.  8. 


Bolonia  water'd  by  the  petty  Rhine. 

We  here  quickly  felt  the  difference  of  the  northern  from  the 
southern  side  of  the  mountains,  as  well  in  the  coldness  of  the  air, 
as  in  the  badness  of  the  wine.  This  town  is  famous  for  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  that  lies  about  it,  au-1  the  magnificence  of  its  con- 
vents. It  is  likewise  esteemed  the  third  in  Italy  for  pictures,  as 
having  been  the  school  of  the  Lombard  painters.  I  saw  in  it 
three  rarities  of  different  kinds,  which  pleased  me  more  than  any 
other  shows  of  the  place.     The  first  was  an  au  Mien  tie  silver  me 
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dal  of  the  younger  Brutus,  in  the  hands  of  an  eminent  antiquary 
One  may  see  the  character  of  the  person  in  the  features  of  the 
face,  which  is  exquisitely  well  cut.     On  the  reverse  is  the  cap  of 
liberty,  with  a  dagger  on  each  side  of  it,  subscribed  Id.  Mar.  for 
the  Ides  of  March,  the  famous  date  of  Caesar's  murder.     The  se- 
cond was  a  picture  of  Raphael's  in  St.  Giouanni  in  Monte.     It 
is  extremely  well  preserved,  and  represents  St.  Cecilia  with  an 
instrument  of  music  in  her  hands.     On  one  side  of  her  are  tho 
figures  of  St  Paul,  and  St.  John ;  and  on  the  other,  of  Mary 
Magdalen  and  St  Austin,     There  is  something  wonderfully  divine 
in  the  airs  of  this  picture.     I  cannot  forbear  mentioning,  for  my 
tnird  curiosity,  a  new  staircase  that  strangers  are  generally  car- 
ried to  see,  where  the  easiness  of  the  ascent  within  so  small  a 
compass,  the  disposition  of  the  lights,  and  the  convenient  landing, 
are  admirably  well  contrived.     The  wars  of  Italy,  and  the  season 
of  the  year,  made  me  pass  through  the  duchies  of  Modena,  Par- 
ma, and  Savoy,  with  more  haste  than  I  would  have  done  at  an- 
other time.     The  soil  of  Modena  and  Parma  is  very  rich  and 
well  cultivate^     The  palaces  of  the  princes  are  magnificent,  but 
neither  of  them  is  yet  finished.     We  procured  a  licence  of  the 
duke  of  Parma  to  enter  the  theatre  and  gallery,  which  deserve  to 
be  seen  as  well  as  any  thing  of  that  nature  in  Italy.     The  theatre 
is,  I  think,  the  most  spacious  of  any  I  ever  saw,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  admirably  well  contrived,  that  from  the  very  depth  of  the 
stage  the  lowest  sound  may  be  heard  distinctly  to.  the  farthest 
part  of  the  audience,  as  in  a  whispering-place ;  and  yet  if  you 
raise  your  voice  as  high  as  you  please,  there  is  nothing  like  an 
echo  to  cause  in  it  the  least  confusion.     The  gallery  is  hung  with 
a  numerous  collection  of  pictures,  all  done  by  celebrated  hands. 
On  one  side  of  the  gallery,  is  a  large  room  adorned  with  inlaid 
tables,  cabinets,  works  in  amber,  and  other  pieces  of  great  art  and 
value.     Out  of  this  we  were  led  into  another  great  room,  furnish 
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ed  with  old  inscriptions,  idols,  busts,  medals,  aud  the  like  anti- 
quities. I  could  have  spent  a  day  with  great  satisfaction  in  this 
apartment,  but  had  only  time  to  pass  my  eye  over  the  medals 
which  are  in  great  number,  and  many  of  them  very  rare.  The 
scarcest  of  all  is  a  Pescennius  Niger  on  a  medallion  well  preserv- 
ed. It  was  coined  at  Antioch,  where  this  emperor  trifled  away 
bis  time  'till  he  lost  his  life  and  empire.  The  reverse  is  a  Dea 
Solus.  There  are  two  of  Otho,  the  reverse  a  Serapis ;  an^i  two 
of  Messalina  and  Poppsea  in  middle  brass,  the  reverses  of  the  em- 
peror Clfcudius.  I  saw  two  medallions  of  Plotina  and  Matidia, 
the  reverse  to  each  a  Pietas  ;  with  two  medals  of  Pertinax,  the 
reverse  of  one  Vota  Decennalia)  and  of  the  other  Diis  Custodi- 
bus ;  and  another  of  Gordianus  Africanus,  the  reverse  I  havo 
forgot. 

The  principalities  of  Modena  and  Parma  are  much  about  the 
same  extent ;  and  have  each  of  them  two  large  towns,  besides  a 
great  number  of  little  villages.  The  duke  of  Parma,  however,  is 
much  richer  than  the  duke  of  Modena.  Their  subjects  would, 
live  in  great  plenty  amidst  so  rich  and  well  cultivated  a  soil,  were 
not  the  taxes  and  impositions  so  very  exorbitant ;  for  the  courts 
are  much  too  splendid  and  magnificent  for  the  territories  that  lie 
about  them,  and  one  cannot  but  be  amazed  to  see  such  a  profusion 
of  wealth  laid  out  in  coaches,  trappings,  tables,  cabinets  and  the 
like  precious  toys,  in  which  there  are  few  princes  in  Europe  who 
equal  them,  when  at  the  same  time  they  have  not  had  the  gene- 
rosity to  make  bridges  over  the  rivers  of  their  countries  for  the 
convenience  of  their  subjects,  as  well  as  strangers,  who  are  forced 
to  pay  an  unreasonable  exaction  at  every  ferry,  upon  the  least 
rising  of  the  waters.  A  man  might  well  expect,  in  these  small 
governments,  a  much  greater  regulation  of  affairs,  for  the  ease  and 
benefit  of  the  people,  than  in  large  overgrown  states,  where  the 
rules  of  justice,  beneficence,  and  ro«r«y,  may  be  easily  put  out 
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of  their  course,  in  passing  through  the  hands  of  deputies,  and  a 
long  subordination  of  officers.  And  it  would  c  ertainly  be  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  to  have  all  the  mighty  empires  and  monarchies 
of  the  world  cantoned  out  into  petty  states  and  principalities, 
that,  like  so  many  large  families,  might  lie  under  the  eye  and  ob 
serration  of  their  proper  governors ;  so  that  the  care  of  the  prince 
might  extend  itself  to  every  individual  person  under  his  protec- 
tion. But  since  such  a  general  scheme  can  never  be  brought 
about,  and  if  it  were,  it  would  quickly  be  destroyed  by  the  am- 
bition of  some  particular  state  aspiring  above  the  rest,  it  happens 
very  ill  at  present  to  be  born  under  one  of  these  petty  sovereigns, 
that  will  be  still  endeavoring,  at  his  subjects'  cost,  to  equal  the 
pomp  and  grandeur  of  greater  princes,  as  well  as  to  out-vie  *  those 
of  his  own  rank. 

For  this  reason  there  are  no  people  in  the  world  who  live  with 
more  ease  and  prosperity  than  the  subjects  of  little  common- 
wealths, as  on  the  contrary  there  are  none  who  suffer  more  under 
the  grievances  of  a  hard  government,  than  the  subjects  of  little 
principalities.  I  left  the  road  of  Milan  on  my  right  hand,  having 
before  seen  that  city,  and  after  having  passed  through  Asti,  the 
frontier  town  of  Savoy,  I  at  last  came  within  sight  of  the  Po, 
which  is  a  fine  river  even  at  Turin,  though  within  six  miles  of  its 
source.  This  river  has  been  made  the  scene  of  two  or  three  poet- 
ical stories.  Ovid  has  chosen  it  out  to  throw  his  Phaeton  into 
it,  after  all  the  smaller  rivers  had  been  dried  up  in  the  conflagra- 
tion. 

I  have  read  some  botanical  critics,  who  tell  us  the  poets  have 

*  Out-vie.  To  vye,  is  to  contend  with ;  to  out-vye,  to  out-do  any  one,  in 
vyeing  with  him.  But  the  word  setms  to  be  of  an  ill  composition,  and 
should  not,  I  think,  be  used  thus  absolutely. — If  employed  at  all,  it  should 
be  in  some  such  way  as  this :  "  in  the  affectation  of  pomp  and  pageantry 
he  outvied  others,  i.  e.  in  this  respect,  he  strove  or  contended  beyond  them. 
I  know  not  if  Mr.  Addison  had  any  authority  for  the  use  of  it :— he  ha<t 
perhaps,  done  better  to  use  the  common  word  " out-strip" 
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aot  rightly  followed  the  traditions  of  antiquity,  in  metamorphos- 
ing the  sisters  of  Phaeton  into  poplars,  who  ought  to  have  been 
turned  into  larch-trees  ;  for  that  it  is  this  kind  of  tree  which  sheds 
a  gum,  and  is  commonly  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  The 
change  of  Cycnus  into  a  swan,  which  closes  up  the  disasters  of 
Phaeton's  family,  was  wrought  on  the  same  place  where  the  sis- 
ters were  turned  into  trees.  The  descriptions  that  Virgil  and 
Ovid  have  made  of  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  .admired. 

Claudian  has  set  off  his  description  of  the  Eridanus,  with  all 
the  poetical  stories  that  have  been  made  of  it. 


-Ille  caput  placidis  sublime  fluentis 


Extulit,  et  totis  lucem  spargentia  ripis 
Aurea  rorauti  micuerunt  cornua  vultu. 
Non  illi  madid um  vulgaris  Amndine  crinem 
Velat  honos,  rami  caput  urabravere  virentes 
Heliadum,  totisque  fluuut  elect ra  capillis. 
Pall  a  tegit  latos  humeros,  curruque  pater  no 
Intextus  PhaQton  glaucos  inceudit  amictus  : 
Fultaque  sub  gremio  cselatis  uobilis  astris 
uEtherium  probat  urna  decus.     Nam  que  omnia  luctue 
Argumenta  sui  Titan  signavit  Olyrapo, 
JMutatumque  senem  plumis,  et  fronde  sorores, 
Et  fluvium,  nati  qui  vulnera  lavit  anhell 
Stat  gelidis  Auriga  plagis,  vestigia  fratris 
Germans  servant  Hyades,  Cycnique  sodalis 
Lacteus  extentas  aspergit  circulus  alas. 
Stellifer  Eridanus  sinuatis  fluctibus  errans. 

Clara  noti  convexa  rigat — 

Claudian,  De  Sexto  Cons  Ilomwt. 

His  head  above  the  floods  he  gently  rear'd, 
And  as  he  rose  his  golden  horns  appeared, 
That  on  the  forehead  shone  divinely  bright, 
And  o'er  the  banks  diffus'd  a  yellow  light : 
No  interwoven  reeds  a  garland  made, 
To  hide  his  brows  within  the  vulgar  shade, 
But  poplar  wreaths  around  his  temples  spread, 
And  tears  of  amber  trickled  down  his  head : 
A  spacious  veil  from  his  broad  shoulders  flew, 
That  set  th'  unhappy  Phaeton  to  view : 
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The  flaming  chariot  and  the  steeds  it  showed, 
And  the  whole  fable  in  the  mantle  glow'd:         * 
Beneath  his  arm  an  urn  supported  lies, 
With  stars  embellish'd,  and  fictitious  Bkies. 
For  Titan,  by  the  mighty  loss  dismayed, 
Among  the  heav'ns  th'  immortal  fact  displayed, 
Lest  the  remembrance  of  his  grief  should  fail, 
And  in  the  constellation  wrote  his  tale. 
A  swan  in  memory  of  Cycnus  shines : 
The  mourning  sisters  weep  in  wat'ry  signs ; 
The  burning  chariot  and  the  charioteer, 
In  bright  Bootes  and  his  wane  appear  ; 
Whilst  in  a  track  of  light  the  waters  run, 
That  wash'd  the  body  of  his  blasted  son. 

The  river  Po  gives  a  name  to  the  chief  street  of  Turin,  whisk 
fronts  the  duke's  palace,  and,  when  finished,  will  be  one  of  the  no- 
blest in  Italy  for  its  length.  There  is  one  convenience  in  this  city 
that  I  never  observed  in  any  other,  and  which  makes  some  amends 
for  the  badness  of  the  pavement.  By  the  help  of  a  river  that 
runs  on  the  upper  side  of  the  town,  they  can  convey  a  little 
stream  of  water  through  all  the  most  considerable  streets,  which 
serves  to  cleanse  the  gutters,  and  carries  away  all  the  filth  that  is 
swept  into  it.  The  manager  opens  his  sluice  every  night,  and 
distributes  the  water  into  what  quarters  of  the  town  he  pleases. 
Besides  the  ordinary  convenience  that  arises  from  it.  it  is  of  great 
use  when  a  fire  chances  to  break  out,  for  at  a  few  minutes'  warn- 
ing they  have  a  little  river  running  by  the  very  wall  of  the  house 
that  is  burning.  The  court  of  Turin  is  reckoned  the  most  splen- 
did and  polite  of  any  in  Italy  ;  but  by  reason  of  its  being  in 
mourning,  I  could  not  see  it  in  its  magnificence.  The  common 
people  of  this  state  are  more  exasperated  against  the  French  than 
even  the  rest  of  the  Italians.  For  the  great  mischiefs  they  have 
suffered  from  them  are  still  fresh  upon  their,  memories,  and  not- 
withstanding this  interval  of  peace,  one  may  easily  trace  out  the 
several  marches  which  the  French  armies  have  made  through 
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t*  eir  country,  by  the  ruin  and  desolation  they  haye  left  behind 
them.  I  passed  through  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  at  a  time  when  the 
duke  was  forced,  by  the  necessity  of  his  affairs,  to  be  in  alliance 
with  the  French. 

I  came  directly  from  Turin  to  Geneva,1  and  had  a  very  easy 
journey  over  mount  Cennis,  though  about  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, the  snows  having  not  yet  fallen.  On  the  top  of  this  high 
mountain  is  a  large  plain,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  a  beauti- 
ful lake,  which  would  be  very  extraordinary  were  there  not  sev- 
eral mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  rising  over  it.  The  inhabit- 
ants thereabouts  pretend  that  it  is  unfathomable,  and  I  question 
not  but  the  waters  of  it  fill  up  a  deep  valley,  before  they  come  to 
a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  plain.  It  is  well  stocked  with 
trouts,  though  they  say  it  is  covered  with  ice,  three  quarters  of 
the  year. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  natural  face  of  Italy  that  is  more  de- 
lightful to  a  traveller,  than  the  several  lakes  which  are  dispersed 
up  and  down  among  the  many  breaks  and  hollows  of  the  Alps 
and  Appennines.  For  as  these  vast  heaps  of  mountains  are 
thrown  together  with  so  much  irregularity  and  confusion,  they 
form  a  great  variety  of  hollow  bottoms,  that  often  lie  in  the  figure 
of  so  many  artificial  basons ;  where,  if  any  fountains  chance  to 
riso,  they  naturally  spread  themselves  into  lakes  before  they  can 
find  any  issue  for  their  waters.  The  ancient  Romans  took  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  hew  out  a  passage  for  these  lakes  to  dis- 
charge themselves  into  some  neighbouring  river,  for  the  better- 
ing of  the  air,  or  the  recovering  of  the  soil  that  lay  underneath 
them.  The  draining  of  the  Fucinus,  by  the  emperor  Claudius, 
with  the  prodigious  multitude  of  spectators  who  attended  it,  and 
the  famous  Naumachia  and  splendid  entertainment  which  were 
made  upon  it  before  the  sluices  were  opened,  is  a  known  piece  of 

1  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  wrote  the  "Letter  from  Italy."— G. 
vol.  ii. — 15 
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history.  In  all  our  journey  thiough  the  Alps,  as  well  when  w* 
climbed  as  when  we  descended  them,  we  had  still  a  river  running 
along  with  the  road,  that  probably  at  first  occasioned  the  dis- 
covery of  this  passage.  I  shall  end  this  chapter  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  .Alps,  as  I  did  the  last  with  those  of  the  Appennines. 
The  poet,  perhaps,  would  not  have  taken  notice,  that  there  is  no 
spring  nor  summer  on  these  mountains,  but  because  in  this  re- 
spect the  Alps  are  quite  different  from  the  Appennines,  which 
have  as  delightful  green  spots  among  them  as  any  in  Italy. 

Cuncta  gelu  canaque  seternum  grandine  tecta, 

Atque  aevi  glaeiem  cohibent:  riget  ardua  mor.tte 

^Etherii  facies,  surgentique  obvia  Phoebo 

Duratus  nescit  flammis  mollire  pruinas. 

Quantum  Tartareus  regni  pallentis  hiatus 

Ad  manes  imos  atque  atrse  stagna  paludis 

A  supera  tellure  patet :  tarn  longa  per  auras 

Erigitur  tellus,  et  coelum  intercipit  umbra. 

Nullum  ver  usquam.  nullique  a3statis  houores : 

Sola  jugis  habitat  diris,  sedesque  tuetur 

Perpetuas  deformis  hyems :  ilia  undique  nubes 

Hue  atras  agit  et  mixtos  cum  grandine  nimbos. 

Nam  cuncti  flatus  ventique  furentia  regna 

Alpina  posuere  domo,  caligat  in  altis 

Obtutus  saxis,  abeuntque  in  nubila  montes.       Sil.  Ix  lib.  & 

Stiff  with  eternal  ice,  and  hid  in  snow, 

That  fell  a  thousand  centuries  ago,  . 

The  mountain  stands ;  nor  can  the  rising  sua 

Unfix  her  frosts,  and  teach  'em  how  to  run: 

Deep  as  the  dark  infernal  waters  lie 

From  the  bright  regions  of  the  cheerful  sky, 

So  far  the  proud  ascending  rocks  invade 

Heav'ns  upper  realms,  and  cast  a  dreadful  shade: 

No  spring,  nor  aummer,  on  the  mountain  seen, 

Smiles  with  gay  fruits,  or  with  delightful  green ; 

But  hoary  winter,  unadorn'd  and  bare, 

Dwells  in  the  dire  retreat*,  and  freezes  there ; 

There  she  assembles  all  her  blackes'  storms, 

And  the  rude  hail  in  rattling  tempests  forms ; 
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Thither  the  loud  tempestuous  winds  resort, 
And  on  the  mountain  keep  their  boist'rous  coni*tv 
That  in  thick  show'rs  her  rocky  summit  shrowds, 
And  darkens  all  the  broken  view  with  clouds. 


GENEVA  AND  THE  LAKE. 

Near  St.  Julian  in  Savoy  the  Alps  begin  to  enlarge  them 
Helves  on  all  sides,  and  open  into  a  vast  circuit  of  ground,  which 
in  respect  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Alps  may  pass  for  a  plain 
champaign  country.  This  extent  of  lands,  with  the  Leman  lake, 
would  make  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  defensible  dominions 
in  Europe,  was  it  all  thrown  into  a  single  state,  and  had  Geneva 
for  its  metropolis.  But  there  are  three  powerful  neighbours  who 
divide  among  them  the  greatest  part  of  this  fruitful  country. 
The  duke  of  Savoy  has  the  Chablais,  and  all  the  fields  that  lie 
beyond  the  Arve,  as  far  as  to  the  Ecluse.  The  king  of  France 
is  master  of  the  whole  country  of  G-ex;  and  the  canton  of  Berne 
comes  in  for  that  of  Valid.  Geneva  and  its  little  territories  lie 
in  the  heart  of  these  three  states.  The  greatest  part  of  the  town 
stands  upon  a  hill,  and  has  its  views  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
several  ranges  of  mountains,  which  are,  however,  at  so  great  a 
distance,  that  they  leave  open  a  wonderful  variety  of  beautiful 
prospects.  The  situation  of  these  mountains  has  some  particular 
effects  on  the  country,  which  they  enclose.  As  first,  they  cover 
it  from  all  winds,  except  the  south  and  north.  }Tis  to  the  last 
of  these  winds  that  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva  ascribe  the  health- 
fulness  of  their  air;  for  as  the  Alps  surround  them  on  all  sides, 
they  form  a  vast  kind  of  bason,  where  there  would  be  a  constant 
stagnation  of  vapours,  the  country  being  so  well  watered,  did  not 
the  north  wind  put  them  in  motion,  and  scatter  them  from  time 
to  time.  Another  effect  the  Alps  have  on  Geneva  is,  that  the 
sun  here  rises  later  and  sets  sooner  than  it  does  to  other  places 
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of  the  same  latitude.  I  hare  often  observed  that  the  tops  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains  have  been  covered  with  light  above  half 
an  hour  after  the  sun  is  down  in  respect  of  those  who  live  at  Ge- 
neva. These  mountains  likewise  very  much  increase  their  sum- 
mer heats,  and  make  up  an  horizon  that  has  something  in  it  very 
singular  and  agreeable.  On  one  side  you  have  the  long  tract  of 
hills,  that  goes  under  the  name  of  mount  Jura,  covered  with  vine- 
yards and  pasturage,  and  on  the  other  huge  precipices  of  naked 
roeks  rising  up  in  a  thousand  odd  figures,  and  cleft  in  some  places, 
so  as  to  discover  high  mountains  of  snow  that  lie  several  leagues 
behind  them.  Towards  the  south  the  hills  rise  more  insensibly, 
and  leave  the  eye  a  vast  uninterrupted  prospect  for  many  miles. 
But  the  most  beautiful  view  of  all  is  the  lake,  and  the  borders  of 
it  that  lie  north  of  the  town. 

This  lake  resembles  a  sea  in  the  colour  of  its  waters,  the 
storms  that  are  raised  on  it,  and  the  ravage  it  makes  on  its  banks. 
It  receives  too  a  different  name  from  the  coasts  it  washes,  and  in 
summer  has  something  like  an  ebb  and  flow,  which  arises  from 
the  melting  of  the  snows  that  fall  into  it  more  copiously  at  noon 
than  at  other  times  of  the  day.  It  has  five  different  States  bor- 
dering on  it,  the  kingdom  of  France,  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  the 
canton  of  Berne,  tne  bishopric  of  Sion,  and  the  republic  of  Ge- 
neva. I  have  seen  papers  fixed  up  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
with  this  magnificent  preface ;  "  Whereas  we  have  been  informed 
of  several  abuses  committed  in  our  ports  and  harbours  on  the 
lake,"  &c. 

I  made  a  little  voyage  round  the  lake,  and  touched  on  the 
several  towns  that  lie  on  its  coasts ;  which  took  up  near  five  days, 
though  the  wind  was  pretty  fair  for  us  all  the  while. 

The  right  side  of  the  lake  from  Geneva  belongs  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  and  is  extremely  well  cultivated.  The  greatest  enter- 
tainment we  found  in  coasting  it  were  the  several  prospects  of 
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woods,  vineyards  meadows,  and  corn-fields,  which  lie  on  the  bor- 
ders of  it,  and  rui  np  all  the  sides  of  the  Alps,  where  the  barren- 
ness of  the  rocks,  or  the  steepness  of  the  ascent  will  suffer  Cem. 
The  wine,  however,  on  this  side  of  the  lake  is  by  no  means  so 
good  as  that  on  the  other,  as  it  has  not  so  open  a  soil,  and  is  less 
exposed  to  the  sun.  We  here  passed  by  Y voire,  where  the  dake 
keeps  his  gallies,  and  lodged  at  Tonon,  which  is  the  greatest  town 
on  the  lake  belonging  to  the  Savoyard.  It  has  four. convents, 
and  they  say  about  six  or  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  The  lake 
is  here  about  twelve  miles  in  breadth.  At  a  little  distance  from 
Tonon  stands  Ripaille,  where  is  a  convent  of  Carthusians.  Th  jy 
have  a  large  forest  cut  out  into  walks,  that  are  extremely  thi  k 
and  gloomy,  and  very  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  inhabitani  5. 
There  are  vistas  in  it  of  a  great  length,  that  terminate  upon  tl  e 
lake.  At  one  side  of  the  walks  you  have  a  near  prospect  of  the 
Alps,  which  are  broken  into  so  many  steps  and  precipices,  that 
they  fill  the  mind  with  an  agreeable  kind  of  horror,  and  form  one 
of  the  most  irregular,  mis-shapen  scenes  in  the  world.  The  house 
that  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthusians  belonged  formerly  to 
the  hermits  of  St  Maurice,  and  is  famous  in  history  for  the  re- 
treat of  an  anti-pope,  who  called  himself  Felix  the  fifth.  He  had 
been  duke  of  Savoy,  and,  after  a  very  glorious  reign,  took  on  him 
the  habit  of  a  hermit,  and  retired  into  this  solitary  spot  of  his 
dominions.  His  enemies  will  have  it,  that  he  lived  here  in  great 
ease  and  luxury,  from  whence  the  Italians  to  this  day  make  use 
of  the  proverb,  Andare  a  Ripaglia,  and  the  French,  Faire  Ri- 
paille,  to  express  a  delightful  kind  of  life.  They  say  too,  that 
he  had  great  managements  with  several  ecclesiastics  before  he 
turned  hermit,  and  that  he  did  it  in  the  view  of  being  advanced 
to  the  pontificate.  However  it  was,  he  had  not  been  here  half  a 
year  before  he  was  chosen  pope  by  the  council  cf  Basil,  who  took 
upon  them  to  depo»3  Eugenio  the  fourth.     This  promised  fair  at 
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first,  but  by  tLe  death  of  the  emperor,  who  favored  Amadeo,  and 
the  resolution  of  Eugenio,  the  greatest  part  of  the  church  threw 
itself  again  under  the  government  of  their  deposed  head.  Our 
anti-pope,  however,  was  still  supported  by  the  council  of  Basil, 
and  owned  by  Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  a  few  other  little  states. 
This  schism  lasted  in  the  church  nine  years,  after  which  Felix 
voluntarily  resigned  his  title  into  the  hands  of  pope  Nicholas  the 
fifth,  but  .on  the  following  conditions,  that  Amadeo  should  be  the 
first  cardinal  in  the  conclave  ;  that  the  pope  should  always  receive 
him  standing,  and  offer  him  his  mouth  to  kiss  ;  that  he  should  be 
perpetual  cardinal-legate  in  the  states  of  Savoy  and  Switzerland, 
and  in  the  archbishoprics  of  Geneva,  Sion,  Bress,  &c.  And  last- 
ly, that  all  the  cardinals  of  his  creation  should  be  recognised  by 
the  pope.  After  he  had  made  a  peace  so  acceptable  to  the 
church,  and  so  honourable  to  himself,  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  with  great  devotion  at  Rapaille,  and  died  with  an  extraor- 
dinary reputation  of  sanctity. 

At  Tonon  they  showed  us  a  fountain  of  water  that  is  in  great 
esteem  for  its  wholesomeness.  They  say  that  it  weighs  two 
ounces  in  a  pound  less  than  the  same  measure  of  the  lake  water, 
notwithstanding  this  last  is  very  good  to  drink,  and  as  clear  as 
can  be  imagined.  A  little  above  Tonon  is  a  castle  and  small 
garrison.  The  next  day  we  saw  other  small  towns  on  the  coast 
of  Savoy,  where  there  is  nothing  but  misery  and  poverty.  The 
nearer  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  lake,  the  mountains  on  each 
side  grow  thicker  and  higher,  till  at  last  they  almost  meet.  One 
often  sees  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  several  sharp  rocks  that 
stand  above  the  rest ;  for  as  these  mountains  have  been  doubtless 
much  higher  than  they  are  at  present,  the  rains  have  washed 
away  abundance  of  the  soil,  that  has  left  the  veins  of  stone  shoot- 
ing out  of  them ;  as  in  a  decayed  body  the  flesh  is  still  shrinking 
from  the  bones.     The  natural  histories  of  Switzerland  talk  very 
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much  of  the  fall  of  these  rocks,  and  the  great  damage  they  have 
sometimes  done,  when  their  foundations  have  been  mouldered 
with  age,  or  rent  by  an  earthquake.  We  saw  in  several  parts  of 
the  Alps  that  bordered  upon  us,  vast  pits  of  snow,  as  several 
mountains  that  lie  at  a  greater  distance  are  wholly  covered  with  it. 
I  fancied  the  confusion  of  mountains  and  hollows,  I  here  observed, 
furnished  me  with  a  more  probable  reason  than  any  I  have  met 
with  for  those  periodical  fountains  in  Switzerland,  which  flow  only 
at  such  particular  hours  of  the  day.  For  as  the  tops  of  these 
mountains  cast  their  shadows  upon  one  another,  they  hinder  the 
sun's  shining  on  several  parts  at  such  certain  times,  so  that  there 
are  several  heaps  of  snow  which  have  the  sun  lying  upon  them 
two  or  three  hours  together,  and  are  in  the  shade  all  the  day  af- 
terwards. If,  therefore,  it  happens  that  any  particular  fountain 
takes  its  rise  from  any  of  these  reservoirs  of  snow,  it  will  natu- 
rally begin  to  flow  on  such  houra  of  the  day  as  the  snow  begins  to 
melt :  but  as  soon  as  the  sun  leaves  it  again  to  freeze  and  harden, 
the  fountain  dries  up,  and  receives  no  more  supplies  till  about 
the  same  time  the  next  day,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  again  sets 
the  snows  a  running  that  fall  into  the  same  little  conduits,  traces, 
and  canals,  and  by  consequence  break  out  and  discover  themselves 
always  in  the  same  place.  At  the  very  extremity  of  the  lake  the 
Rhone  enters,  and,  when  I  saw  it,  brought  along  with  it  a  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  water ;  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  this  country  be- 
ing much  higher  in  summer  than  in  winter,  by  reason  of  the 
melting  of  the  snows.  One  would  wonder  how  so  many  learned 
men  could  fall  into  so  great  an  absurdity,  as  to  believe  this  river 
could  preserve  itself  unmixed  with  the  lake  till  its  going  out 
again  at  Geneva,  which  is  a  course  of  many  miles.  It  was  ex- 
tremely muddy  at  its  entrance  when  I  saw  it,  though  as"  clear  a? 
rock  water  at  its  going  out.  Besides  that,  it  brought  in  mucl? 
more  water  than  it  carried  off.     The  river,  indeed,  preserves  it- 
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self  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  lake,  but  is  afterwards 
90  wholly  mixed,  and  lost  with  the  waters  of  the  lake,  that  one 
iiscovers  nothing  like  a  stream  till  within  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  Geneva.  From  the  end  of  the  lake  to  the  source  of  the 
Rhone,  is  a  valley  of  about  four  days'  journey  in  length,  which 
gives  the  name  of  Yallesins  to  its  inhabitants,  and  is  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Bishop  of  Sion.  We  lodged  the  second  night  at  Ville 
Neuve,  a  little  town  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  where  we  found  good  f 

accommodations,  and  a  much  greater  appearance  of  plenty  than, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lake.  The  next  day,  having  passed  by 
the  castle  of  Chillon,  we  came  to  Yersoy,  another  town  in  the 
canton  of  Berne,  where  Ludlow  retired  after  having  left  Geneva 
and  Lausanne.  The  magistrates  of  the  town  warned  him  out  of 
the  first  by  the  solicitation  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  as  the 
death  of  his  friend  Lisle  made  him  quit  the  other.  He  probably 
chose  this  retreat  as  a  place  of  the  greatest  safety,  it  being  an 
easy  matter  to  know  what  strangers  are  in  the  town,  by  reason  of 
its  situation.  The  house  he  lived  in  has  this  inscription  over  the 
door. . 

Omne  solum  forti  patria 
quia  patria. 

The  first  part  is  a  piece  of  a  verse  in  Ovid,  as  the  last  is  a 
cant  of  his  own.  He  is  buried  in  the  best  of  the  churches  with 
the  following  epitaph. 

Siste  gradum  et  respice 

Hie  jacet  Edraond  Ludlow  Anglus  Natione,  Provincise  Wiltoniensis,  filios 
Hcnriei  Equestris  Ordinis,  Senatorisque  Parlamenti,  cujus  quoque  fuit  ipse 
membrum,  Patrum  stemmate  clarus  et  nobilis,  virtute  propria  nobilior, 
religione  protestans  et  insigni  pietate  coruseus,  setatis  Anno  23.  Tribunua 
Mil i turn,  paulo  post  exercitus  praetor  primarius.  Tune  Hibernorum  domi- 
tor,  in  pugna  intrepidus  et  vitae  prodigus,  in  victoria  clemens  et  manauetua, 
patriae  libertatis  defensor,  et  protestatis  arbitrariae  impugnator  acerrimus; 
cujus  causa  nb  eldem  patria  32  annis  extorris,  meliorique  fortuna  d;t^iuf 
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apud  Helvetios  se  recepit  ibique  sstatis  Anno  73.  Mortens  sui  lesiderium 
relinquens  sedes  aeternas  lsetus  advolavit. 

Hoece  Monument/  m,  in  perpetuam  verae  et  sincerae  pietatis  erga  Mari- 
tum  defunctum  memoriam,  dicat  et  TOTet  Domina  Elizabeth  de  Thomas, 
ejus  strenua  et  maestissiraa,  tarn  in  infortuniis  quam  in  matrimonio,  consors 
dilectissima,  quae  aniuai  magnitudine  et  vi  am  oris  conjugalis  mota  eum  in 
exilium  ad  obitum  usque  constanter  secuta  est     Anno  Dora.  1693. 

Ludlow  was  a  constant  frequenter  of  sermons  and  prayers,  but 
would  never  communicate  with  them  either  of  Geneva  or  Vevy. 
Just  by  his  monument  is  a  tombstone  with  the  following  inscrip 
tion, 

Depositorium. 

Andres  Broughton  Armigeri  Anglican!  Maydstonensis  in  Comitatu  Cantii 
ubi  bis  praetor  Urbanus.  Dignatusque  etiam  fuit  sententiam  Regis  Regum 
profarl  Quam  6b  causam  ezpulsus  patria  sua,  peregrinatione  ejus  finita, 
solo  senectutis  morbo  affectus  requieseens  a  laboribus  suis  in  Domino 
obdormivit,  23  die  Feb.  Anno  D.  1 687,  aetatis  sua  84. 

• 

The  inhabitants  of  the  place  could  give  no  account  of  this 
Broughton,  but,  I  Buppose,  by  his  epitaph,  it  is  the  same  person 
that  was  clerk  to  the  pretended  high  court  of  justice,  which 
passed  sentence  on  the  royal  martyr. 

The  next  day  we  spent  at  Lausanne,  the  greatest  town  on  the 
lake,  after  Geneva.  We  saw  the  wall  of  the  cathedral  church 
that  was  opened  by  an  earthquake,  and  shut  again  some  years 
after  by  a  second.  The  crack  can  but  be  just  discerned  at  pre- 
sent, though  there  are  several  in  the  town  still  living  who  have 
formerly  passed  through  it.  The  duke  of  Schomberg,  who  was 
killed  in  Savoy,  lies  in  this  church,  but  without  any  monument  or 
inscription  over  him.  Lausanne  was  once  a  republic,  but  is  now 
under  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  governed,  like  the  rest  of  their 
dominions,  by  a  baily,  who  is  sent  them  every  three  years  from 
the  senate  of  Berne.  There  is  one  street  of  this  town  that  has 
the  privilege  of  acquitting  or  condemning  any  person  of  their  own 
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body,  in  matteri  jf  life  and  death.  Every  inhabitant  of  it  litia 
his  vote,  which  makes  a  house  here  sell  better  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  town.  They  tell  you  that  not  many  years  ago  it  hap- 
pened, that  a  cobbler  had  the  casting  vote  for  the  life  of  a  crim- 
inal, which  he  very  graciously  gave  on  the  merciful  side.  From 
Lausanne  to  Geneva  we  coasted  along  the  country  of  the  Vaud, 
which  is  the  fruitfullest  and  best  cultivated  part  of  any  among 
the  Alps.  It  belonged  formerly  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  but  was 
won  from  him  by  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  made  over  to  it  by  the 
treaty  of  St.  Julian,  which  is  still  very  much  regretted  by  the 
Savoyard.  We  called  in  at  Morge,  where  there  is  an  artificial 
port,  and  a  show  of  more  trade  than  in  any  other  town  on  the 
lake.  *  From  Morge  we  came  to  Nyon.  The  colonia  equestris, 
that  Julius  Caesar  settled  in  this  country,  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  planted  in  this  place.  They  have  often  dug  up  old 
Roman  inscriptions  and  statues,  and  as  I  walked  in  the  town,  I 
observed  in  the  walls  of  several  houses  the  fragments  of  vast 
Corinthian  pillars,  with  several  other  pieces  of  architecture,  which 
must  have  formerly  belonged  to  some  very  noble  pile  of  building. 
There  is  no  author  that  mentions  this  colony,  yet  it  is  certain,  by 
several  old  Roman  inscriptions,  that  there  was  such  an  one. 
Lucan,  indeed,  speaks  of  a  part  of  Caesar's  army,  that  came  to 
him  from  the  Leman  lake  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war. 

Beseruere  cavo  tentoria  fixa  Lemanno. 

At  about  five  miles  distance  from  Nyon  they  show  still  the 
ruins  of  Caesar's  wall,  that  reached  eighteen  miles  in  length  from 
Mount  Jura  to  the  borders  of  the  lake,  as  he  has  described  it  in 
the  first  book  of  his  Commentaries.  The  next  town  upon  the 
lake  is  Versoy,  which  we  could  not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing, 
as  belonging  to  the  King  of  France.  It  has  the  reputation  of 
being  extremely  poor   and   beggarly.     We  sailed  from  henoe 
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directly  for  Geneva,  which  makes  a  very  noble  show  from  the 
lake.  There  are  near  Geneva  several  quarries  of  free-stone  that 
run  under  the  lake.  When  the  water  is  at  lowest  they  make 
within  the  borders  of  it  a  little  square  inclosed  with  four  walls. 
In  this  square  they  sink  a  pit,  and  dig  for  free -stone ;  the  walls 
hindering  the  waters  from  coming  in  upon  them,  when  the  lake 
rises  and  runs  on  all  sides  of  them.  The  great  convenience  of 
carriage  makes  these  stones  much  cheaper  than  any  that  can  be 
found  upon  firm  land.  One  sees  several  deep  pits  that  have  been 
made  at  several  times  as  one  sails  over  them.  As  the  lake 
approaches  Geneva  it  grows  still  narrower  and  narrower,  till  at 
last  it  changes  its  name  into  the  Rhone,  which  turns  all  the  mills 
of  the  town,  and  is  extremely  rapid,  notwithstanding  its  waters 
are  very  deep.  As  I  have  seen  a  great  part  of  the  course  of  this 
.  river,  I  cannot  but  think  it  has  been  guided  by  the  particular 
hand  of  Providence.  It  rises  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Alps,  and 
has  a  long  valley  that  seems  hewn  out  on  purpose  to  give  its 
waters  a  passage  amidst  so  many  rocks  and  mountains  which  are 
on  all  sides  of  it.  This  brings  it  almost  in  a  direct  line  to 
Geneva.  It  would  there  overflow  all  the  country,  were  there  not 
one  particular  cleft  that  divides  a  vast  circuit  of  mountains,  and 
conveys  it  off  to  Lyons.  From  Lyons  there  is  another  great 
rent,  which  runs  across  the  whole  country  in  almost  another 
straight  line,  and,  notwithstanding  the  vast  height  of  the  moun 
tains  that  rise  about  it,  gives  it  the  shortest  course  it  can  take  to 
fall  into  the  sea.  Had  such  a  river  as  this  been  left  to  itself  to 
have  found  its  way  out  from  among  the  Alps,  whatever  winding 
it  had  made  it  must  have  formed  several  little  seas,  and  have 
laid  many  countries  under  water  before  it  had  come  to  the  end 
of  its  course.  I  shall  not  make  any  remarks  upon  Geneva, 
which  is  a  republic  so  well  known  to  the  English.  It  lies  at 
present  under  some  difficulties  by  reason  of  the  emperor'*  did- 
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pleasure,  who  has  forbidden  the  importation  of  their  manufactured 
into  any  part  of  the  empire,  which  will*  certainly  raise  a  sedition 
among  the  people,  unless  the  magistrates  find  some  way  to 
remedy  it :  and  they  say  it  is  already  done  by  the  interposition 
of  the  States  of  Holland.     The  occasion  of  the  emperor's  prohibi-  I 

tion  was  their  furnishing  great  sums  to  the  King  of  France  for 
the  payment  of  his  army  in  Italy.  They  obliged  themselves  to 
remit,  after  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
per  annum,  divided  into  so  many  monthly  payments.  As  the 
interest  was  very  great,  several  of  the  merchants  of  Lyons,  who 
would  not  trust  their  king  in  their  own  names,  are  said  to  have 
contributed  a  great  deal  under  the  names  of  Geneva  merchants. 
The  republic  fancies  itself  hardly  treated  by  the  emperor,  since 
it  is  not  any  action  of  the  state,  but  a  compact  among  private 
persons  that  hath  furnished  out  these  several  remittances.  They 
pretend,  however,  to  have  put  a  stop  to  them,  and  by  that  means 
are  in  hopes  again  to  open  their  commerce  into  the  empire- 
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From  Geneva  I  travelled  to  Lausanne,  and  thence  to  Fri- 
bourg,  which  is  but  a  mean  town  for  the  capital  of  so  large  a 
canton.  Its  situation  is  so  irregular,  that  they  are  forced  to 
climb  up  to  several  parts  of  it  by  stair-cases  of  a  prodigious 
ascent.  This  inconvenience,  however,  gives  them  a  very  great 
commodity  in  case  a  fire  breaks  out  in  any  part  of  the  town,  for 
by  reason  of  several  reservoirs  on  the  tops  of  these  mountains,  by 
the  opening  of  a  sluice  they  convey  a  river  into  what  part  of  the 
town  they  please.  They  have  four  churche?,  four  convents  of 
women,  and  as  many  for  men.  The  little  chapel,  called  the  Salu- 
tation, is  very  neat,  and  built  with  a  pretty  fancy.     The  college 
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of  Jesuits  is,  they  say,  the  finest  in  Switzerland.  There  :s  a 
great  deal  of  room  in  it, 'and  several  beautiful  views  from  tho 
different  parts  of  it.  They  have  a  collection  of  pictures  repre- 
senting most  of  the  fathers  of  their  order,  who  have  been  eminent 
for  their  piety  or  learning.  Among  the  rest,  many  Englishmen 
whom  we  name  rebels,  and  they  martyrs.  Henry  Garnet's 
inscription  says,  That  when  the  heretics  could  not  prevail,  with 
him,  either  by  force  or  promises,  to  change  his  religion,  they 
hanged  and  quartered  him.  At  the  Capuchins,  I  saw  the  escar- 
gatoire,  which  I  took  the  more  notice  of,  because  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  any  thing  of  the  same  in  other  coun 
tries.  It  is  a  square  place  boarded  in,  and  filled  with  a  vast 
quantity  of  large  snails,  that  are  esteemed  excellent  food  when 
they  are  well  dressed.  The  floor  is  strewed  about  half  a  foot 
deep  with  several  kinds  of  plants,  among  which  the  snails  nestle 
all  the  winter  season.  When  Lent  arrives  they  open  their 
magazines,  and  take  out  of  them  the  best  meagre  food  in  the 
world,  for  there  is -no  dish  of  fish  that  they  reckon  comparable  to 
a  ragout  of  snails. 

About  two  leagues  from  Pribourg  we  went  to  see  a  hermitage, 
that  is  reckoned  the  greatest  curiosity  of  these  parts.  It  lies  in 
the  prettiest  solitude  imaginable,  among  woods  and  rocks,  which 
at  first  sight  dispose  a  man  to  be  serious.  There  has  lived 
in  it  a  hermit  these  five  and  twenty  years,  who  with  his  own 
hands  has  worked  in  the  rock  a  pretty  chapel,  a  sacristy,  a  cham- 
ber, kitchen,  cellar,  and  other  conveniences.  His  chimney  is  car 
ried  up  through  the  whole  rock,  so  that  you  see  the  sky  through 
it,  notwithstanding  the  rooms  lie  very  deep.  He  has  cut  the  side 
of  the  rock  into  a  fiat  for  a  garden,  and  by  laying  on  it  the  waste 
earth  that  he  has  found  in  several  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  has 
made  such  a  spot  of  ground  of  it  as  furnishes  out  a  kind  of  luxurj 
for  a  hermit     As  he  saw  drops  of  water  distilling  from  several 
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parte  of  the  rook,  by  following  the  veins  of  them,  he  has  made 
himself  (wo  or  three  fountains  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  that 
serve  his  table,  and  water  his  little  garden. 

We  had  very  bad  ways  from  hence  to  Berne,  a  great  part  of 
them  through  woods  of  fir-trees.  The  great  quantity  of  timber 
they  have  in  this  country,  makes  them  mend  their  highways  with 
wood  instead  of  stone.  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of  the  make 
of  several  of  their  barns  I  here  saw.  After  having  laid  a  frame 
of  wood  for  the  foundation,  they  place  at  the  four  corners  of  it 
four  huge  blocks,  cut  in  such  a  shape  as  neither  mice  nor  any  oth 
er  sort  of  vermin  can  creep  up  the  sides  of  them,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  raise  the  corn  above  the  moisture  that  might  come 
iuto  it  from  the  ground.  The  whole  weight  of  the  barn  is  support- 
ed by  these  four  blocks. 

What  pleased  me  most  at  Berne  was,  their  public  walks  by 
the  great  church.  They  are  raised  extremely  high,  and  that 
their  weight  might  not  break  down  the  wails  and  pilasters  which 
surround  them,  they  are  built  upon  arches  and  vaults.  Though 
they  are,  I  believe,  as  high  as  most  steeples  in  England  from  the 
streets  and  gardens  that  lie  at  the  foot  of  them,  yet  about  forty 
years  ago  a  person  in  his  drink  fell  down  from  the  very  top  to 
the  bottom,  without  doing  himself  any  other  hurt  than  the  break- 
ing of  an  arm.  He  died  about  four  years  ago.  There  is  the  no- 
blest summer-prospect  in  the  world  from  this  walk,  for  you  have 
a  full  view  of  a  huge  range  of  mountains  that  lie  in  the  country 
of  the  Grisons,  and  are  buried  in  snow.  They  are  about  twenty- 
five  leagues  distance  from  the  town,  though  by  reason  of  their 
height  and  their  colour  they  seem  much  nearer.  The  cathedral 
church  stands  on  one  side  of  these  walks,  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  magnificent  of  any  Protestant  church  in  Europe  out  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  a  very  bold  work,  and  a  master-piece  in  Gothic  ar 
chitecture. 
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I  saw  the  arsenal  of  Berne,  where  they  say  there  are  arms  for 
twenty  thousand  men.  There  is,  indeed,  no  great  pleasure  in 
visiting  these  magazines  of  war  after  one  has  seen  two  or  three 
of  them,  yet  it  is  very  well  worth  a  traveller's  while  to  look  into 
all  that  lie  in  his  way ;  for  besides  the  idea  it  gives  him  of  the 
forces  of  a  state,  it  serves  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  most  considera- 
ble parts  of  its  history.  Thus  in  that  of  Geneva,  one  meets  with 
the  ladders,  petard,  and  other  utensils  which  they  made  use  of  in 
their  famous  escalade,  besides  the  weapons  they  took  of  the  Sa- 
voyards, Florentines,  and  French,  in  the  several  battles  mentioned 
in  their  history.  In  this  of  Berne,  you  have  the  figure  and  ar- 
mour of  the  count  who  founded  the  town,  of  the  famous  Tell,  who 
is  represented  as  shooting  at  the  apple  on  his  son's  head.  The 
story  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  in  this  place.  I  here, 
likewise,  saw  the  figure  and  armour  of  him  that  headed  the  peas- 
ants in  the  war  upon  Berne,  with  the  several  weapons  which  were 
found  in  the  hands  of  his  followers.  They  show,  too,  abundance 
of  arms  that  they  took  from  the  Burgundians  in  the  three  great 
battles  which  established  them  in  their  liberty,  and  destroyed  the 
great  Duke  of  Burgundy  himself,  with  the  bravest  of  his  subjects. 
I  saw  nothing  remarkable  in  the  chambers  where  the  council 
meet,  nor  in  the  fortifications  of  the  town.  These  last  were  made 
on  occasion  of  the  peasants'  insurrection,  to  defend  the  place  for 
the  future  against  the  like  sudden  assaults.  In  their  library  I 
observed  a  couple  of  antique  figures  in  metal,  of  a  priest  pouring 
wine  between  the  horns  of  a  bull.  The  priest  is  veiled  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  Roman  sacrificers,  and  is  represented  in  the 
samo  action  that  Virgil  describes  in  the  third  iEneid. 

Ipsa  tenens  dextra  pateram  pulcherrima  Dido 
Candentis  vaccse  media  inter  cornua  fundit 

This  antiquity  was  found  at  Lausanne. 
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The  town  of  Berne  is  plentifully  furnished  with  water,  there 
being  a  great  multitude  of  handsome  fountains  planted  at  set  dis- 
tances from  one  end  of  the  streets  to  the  other.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  country  in  the  world  better  supplied  with  water,  than  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  Switzerland  that  I  travelled  through.  One  meets 
every  where  in  the  roads  with  fountains  continually  running  into 
huge  troughs  that  stand  underneath  them,  which  is  wonderfully 
commodious  in  a  country  that  so  much  abounds  with  horses  and 
cattle.  It  has  so  many  springs  breaking  out  of  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  and  such  vast  quantities  of  wood  to  make  pipes  of,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  they  are  so  well  stocked  with  fountains. 

On  the  road  between  Berne  and  Soleurre  there  is  a  monu- 
ment erected  by  the  republic  of  Berne,  which  tells  us  the  story 
of  an  Englishman,  who  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  our  own 
writers.  The  inscription  is  in  Latin  verse  on  one  side  of  the 
stone,  and  in  German  on  the  other.  I  had  not  time  to  copy  it, 
but  the  substance  of  it  is  this.  "  One  Oussinus,  an  Englishman, 
to  whom  the  Duke  of  Austria  had  given  his  sister  in  marriage, 
came  to  take  her  from  among  the  Swiss  by  force  of  arms,  but  af 
ter  having  ravaged  the  country  for  some  time,  he  was  here  over 
thrown  by  the  canton  of  Berne. " 

Soleurre  is  our  next  considerable  town  that  seemed  to  me  to 
have  a  greater  air  of  politeness  than  any  I  saw  in  Switzerland. 
The  French  ambassador  has  his  residence  in  this  place.  His 
master  contributed  a  great  sum  of  money  to  the  Jesuits'  church, 
which  is  not  yet  quite  finished.  It  is  the  finest  modern  building 
in  Switzerland.  The  old  cathedral  church  stood  not  far  from  it 
At  the  ascent  that  leads  to  it  are  a  couple  of  antique  pillars 
which  belonged  to  an  old  heathen  temple,  dedicated  to  Hermes 
they  seem  Tuscan  by  their  proportion.  The  whole  fortification 
of  Soleurre  is  faced  with  marble.     But  its  best  fortifications  are 
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the  high  mountains  that  lie  within  its  neighbourhood,  and  sepa 
rate  it  from  the  Franche  Compter 

The  next  day's  journey  carried  us  through  other  parts  of  the 
canton  of  Berne,  to  the  little  town  of  Meldingen.  I  was  sur- 
prise to  find  in  all  my  road  through  Switzerland,  the  wine  that 
grows  in  the  country  of  Vaud  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Gene- 
va, which  is  very  cheap,  notwithstanding  the  great  distance  be- 
tween the  vineyards  and  the  towns  that  sell  the  wine.  But  the 
navigable  rivers  of  Switzerland  are  as  commodious  to  them  in 
this  respect,  as  the  sea  is  to  the  English.  As  soon  as  the  vin- 
tage is  over,  they  ship  off  their  wine  upon  the  lake,  which  fur- 
nishes all  the  towns  that  lie  upon  its  borders.  What  they  design 
for  other  parts  of  the  country  they  unload  at  Vevy,  and  after 
about  half  a  day's  land-carriage  convey  it  into  the  river  Aar, 
which  brings  it  down  the  stream  to  -Berne,  Soleurre,  and,  in  a 
word,  distributes  it  through  all  the  richest  parts  of  Switzerland ; 
as  it  is  easy  to  guess  from  the  first  sight  of  the  map,  which  shows 
us  the  natural  communication  Providence  has  formed  between  the 
many  rivers  and  lakes  of  a  country  that  is  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  sea.  The  canton  of  Berne  is  reckoned  as  powerful  as 
all  the  rest  together.  They  can  send  a  hundred  thousand  men 
into  the  field  ;  though  the  soldiers  of  the  Catholic  cantons,  who 
are  much  poorer,  and,  therefore,  forced  to  enter  oftener  into  for- 
eign armies,  are  more  esteemed  than  the  Protestants. 

We  lay  one  night  at  Meldingen,  which  is  a  little  Roman  ca- 
tholic town  with  one  church,  and  no  convent.  It  is  a  republic 
of  itself,  under  the  protection  of  the  eight  ancient  cantons.  There 
are  in  it  a  hundred  bourgeois,  and  about  a  thousand  souls. 
Their  government  is  modelled  after  the  same  manner  with  that 
of  the  cantons,  as  much  as  so  small  a  community  can  imitate 
those  of  so  large  an  extent  For  this  reason,  though  they  have 
very  little  business  to  do,  they  have  all  the  variety  of  councils 
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and  officers  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  greater  states.    They 
have  a  town-house  to  meet  in,  adorned  with  the  arms  of  the  eight 
cantons  their  protectors.     They  have  three  councils,  the  great 
council  of  fourteen,  the  little  council  of  ten,  and  the  privy  counci 
of  three.     The  chief  of  the  state  are  the  two  avoyers :  when  I 
was  there,  the  reigning  avoyer,  or  the  doge  of  the  commonwealth, 
was  son  to  the  inn-keeper  where  I  was  lodged  ;  his  father  having 
enjoyed  the  same  honours  before  him.     His  revenue  amounts  to 
about  thirty  pound  a  year.     The  several  councils  meet  every 
Thursday  upon  affairs  of  state,  such  as  the  reparation   of  a 
trough,  the  mending  of  a  pavement,  or  any  the  like  matters  of 
importance.     The  river  that  runs  through  their  dominions  puts 
them  to  the  charge  of  a  very  large  bridge,  that  is  all  made  of 
wood,  and  coped  overhead  like  the  rest  in  Switzerland.     Those 
that  travel  over  it  pay  a  certain  due  towards  the  maintenance  of 
this  bridge.     And  as  the  French  ambassador  has  often  occasion 
to  pass  this  way,  his  master  gives  the  town  a  pension  of  twenty 
pound  sterling,  which  makes  them  extremely  industrious  to  raise 
all  the  men  they  can  for  his  service,  and  keeps  this  powerful  re- 
public firm  to  the  French  interest.     You  may  be  sure  the  pre- 
serving of  the  bridge,  with  the  regulation  of  the  dues  arising  from 
it,  is  the  grand  affair  that  cuts  out  employment  for  the  several 
councils  of  state.     They  have  a  small  village  belonging  to  them, 
whither  they  punctually  send  a  bailiff  for  the  distribution  of  jus- 
tice ;  in  imitation  still  of  the  great  cantons.      There  are  three 
other  towns  that  have  the  same  privileges  and  protectors. 

We  dined  the  next  day  at  Zurich,  that  is  prettily  situated  on 
the  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  is  reckoned  the  handsomest  town  in 
Switzerland.  The  chief  places  shown  to  strangers  are  the  arsenal, 
the  library,  and  the  town-house.  This  last  is  but  lately  finished, 
and  is  a  very  fine  pile  of  building.  The  frontispiece  has  pillars 
of  a  beautiful  black  marble  streaked  with  white,  which  is  found 
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in  the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  chambers  for  the  several 
councils,  with  the  other  apartments,  are  very  neat.  The  whole 
building  is  indeed  so  well  designed,  that  it  would  make  a  good 
figure  even  in  Italy.  It  is  pity  they  have  spoiled  the  beauty 
of  the  walls  with  abundance  of  childish  Latin  sentences,  that  con- 
sist often  in  a  jingle  of  words.  I  have  indeed  observed  in  several 
inscriptions  of  this  country,  that  your  men  of  learning  here  are 
extremely  delighted  in  playing  little  tricks  with  words  and  figures ; 
for  your  Swiss  wits  are  not  yet  got  out  of  anagram  and  acrostic. 
The  library  is  a  very  large  room,  pretty  well  filled.  Over  it  is 
Another  room  furnished  with  several  artificial  and  natural  curiosi- 
ties. I  saw  in  it  a  huge  map  of  the  country  of  Zurich  drawn  with 
e»  pencil,  where  they  see  every  particular  fountain  and  hillock  in 
their  dominions.  I  ran  over  their  cabinet  of  medals,  but  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  any  in  it  that  are  extraordinary  rare. 
The  arsenal  is  better  than  that  of  Berne,  and  they  say  has  arms 
for  thirty  thousand  men. 

At  about  a  day's  journey  from  Zurich  we  entered  onthe  ter- 
litories  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Gaul.  They  are  four  hours  riding  in 
breadth,  and  twelve  in  length.  The  abbot  can  raise  in  it  an  army 
of  twelve  thousand  men  well  armed  and  exercised.  He  is  sover- 
eign of  the  whole  country,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  can- 
tons of  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Glaris,  and  Switz.  He  is  always  chosen 
out  of  the  abby  of  Benedictines  at  St.  Gaul.  Every  father  and 
brother  of  the  convent  has  a  voice  in  the  election,  which  must 
afterwards  be  confirmed  by  the  pope.  The  last  abbot  was  cardi 
nal  Sfondrati,  who  was  advanced  to  the  purple  about  two  years 
before  his  death.  The  abbot  takes  the  advice  and  consent  of  his 
chapter,  before  he  enters  on  any  matters  of  importance,  as  the 
levying  of  a  tax,  or  declaring  of  a  war.  His  chief  lay-officer  is 
the  grand  rnaitre  (T  hotel,  or  high  steward  of  the  household,  who 
is  named  by  the  abbot,  and  has  the  management  of  all  affair* 
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under  him.  There  are  several  other  judges  and  distributers  of 
justice  appointed  for  the  several  parts  of  his  dominions,  from 
whom  there  always  lies  an  appeal  to  the  prince.  His  residence 
is  generally  at  the  Benedictine  convent  at  St.  Gaul,  notwith- 
standing the  town  of  St  Gaul  is  a  little  Protestant  republic, 
wholly  independent  of  the  abbot,  and  under  the  protection  of  tho 
cantons. 

One  would  wonder  to  see  so  many  rich  Bourgeois  in  the  town 
of  St  Gaul,  and  so  very  few  poor  people  in  a  place  that  has 
scarce  any  lands  belonging  to  it,  and  little  or  no  income  but  what 
arises  from  its  trade.  But  the  great  support  and  riches  of  this 
little  state  is  its  linen  manufacture,  which  employs  almost  all 
ages  and  conditions  of  its  inhabitants.  The  whole  country  about 
them,  furnishes  them  with  vast  quantities  of  flax,  out  of  which 
they  are  said  to  make  yearly  forty  thousand  pieces  of  linen  cloth* 
reckoning  two  hundred  ells  to  the  piece.  Some  of  their  manufac- 
ture is  as  finely  wrought  as  any  that  can  be  met  with  in  Holland ; 
for  they  have  excellent  artisans,  and  great  commodities  for  whiten- 
ing. All  the  fields  about  the  town  were  so  covered  with  their 
manufacture,  that  coming  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  we  mistook 
them  for  a  lake.  They  send  off  their  works  upon  mules  into 
Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and  all  the  adjacent  countries.  They  reck- 
on in  the  town  of  St  Gaul,  and  in  the  houses  that  lie  scattered 
about  it,  near  ten  thousand  souls,  of  which  there  are  sixteen  hun- 
dred bourgeois.  They  chuse  their  councils  and  burgomasters 
out  of  the  body  of  the  bourgeois,  as  in  the  other  governments  of 
Switzerland,  which  are  every  where  of  the  same  nature,  the  differ- 
ence lying  only  in  the  numbers  of  such  as  are  employed  in  state 
affairs,  which  are  proportioned  to  the  grandeur  of  the  states  that 
employ  them.  The  abby  and  the  town  bear  a  great  aversion  to 
one  another ;  but  in  the  general  diet  of  the  cantons  their  repre- 
sentatives sit  together,  and  act  by  concert     The  abbot  deputes 
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his  grand  maitre  d1  hdtel,  and  the  town  one  of  its  burgomas- 
ters. 

About  four  years  igo  the  town  and  abby  would  have  come  to 
an  open  rupture,  had  it  not  been  timely  prevented  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  their  common  protectors.  The  occasion  was  this.  A 
Benedictine  monk,  in  one  of  their  annual  processions,  carried  his 
cross  erected  through  the  town  with  a  train  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand peasants  following  him.  They  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
convent  but  the  whole  town  was  in  a  tumult,  occasioned  by  the 
insolence  of  the  priest,  who,  contrary  to  all  precedents,  had  pre- 
sumed to  carry  his  cross  in  that  manner.  The  bourgeois  imme- 
diately put  themselves  in  arms,  and  drew  down  four  pieces  of 
their  cannon  to  the  gates  of  the  convent.  The  procession,  to 
escape  the  fury  of  the  citizens,  durst  not  return  by  the  way  it 
came,  but  after  the  devotions  of  the  monks  were  finished,  passed 
out  at  a  back  door  of  the  convent,  that  immediately  led  into  the 
abbot's  territories.  The  abbot  on  his  part  raises  an  army,  blocks 
up"  the  town  on  the  side  that  faces  his  dominions,  and  forbids  his 
subjects  to  furnish  it  with  any  of  their  commodities.  While 
things  were  just  ripe  for  a  war,  the  cantons,  their  protectors,  in- 
terposed as  umpires  in  the  quarrel,  condemning  the  town,  that 
had  appeared  too  forward  in  the  dispute,  to  a  fine  of  two  thousand 
crowns ;  and  enacting  at  the  same  time,  that,  as  soon  as  any  pro- 
cession entered  their  walls,  the  priest  should  let  the  cross  hang 
about  his  neck  without  touching  it  with  either  hand,  till  he  came 
within  the  precincts  of  the  abby.  The  citizens  could  bring  into 
the  field  near  two  thousand  men  well  exercised,  and  armed  to  the 
best  advantage,  with  which  they  fancy  they  could  make  head 
against  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  peasants,  for  so  many  the  abbot 
could  easily  raise  in  his  territories.  But  the  Protestants,  sub- 
jects of  the  abby,  who,  they  say,  make  up  a  good  third  of  its  peo- 
ple, would  probably,  in  ease  of  a  war,  abandon  the  cause  of  theii 
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prince  for  that  of  their  religion.  The  town  of  St.  Gaul  has  ac 
arsenal,  library,  town-houses,  and  churches,  proportionable  to  the 
bigness  of  the  state.  It  is  well  enough  fortified  to  resist  any 
sudden  attack,  and  to  give  the  cantons  time  to  come  to  their  as- 
sistance. The  abby  is  by  no  means  so  magnificent  as  one  would 
expect  from  its  endowments.  The  church  is  one  huge  nef  with  a 
double  aisle  to  it.  At  each  end  is  a  large  choir.  The  one  of 
them  is  supported  by  vast  pillars  of  stone,  cased  over  with  a  com- 
position that  looks  the  most  like  marble  of  any  thing  one  can  ima- 
gine. On  the  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  church  are  lists  of  saints, 
martyrs,  popes,  cardinals,  archbishops,  kings,  and  queens,  that 
have  been  of  the  Benedictine  order.  There  are  several  pictures 
of  such  as  have  been  distinguished  by  their  birth,  sanctity,  01 
miracles,  with  inscriptions  that  let  you  into  the  name  and  history 
of  the  persons  represented.  I  have  often  wished  that  some  tra- 
veller would  take  the  pains  to  gather  all  the  modern  inscriptions 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  as  Grater 
and  others  have  copied  out  the  ancient  heathen  monuments. 
Had  we  two  or  three  volumes  of  this  nature,  without  any  of  the 
collector's  own  reflections,  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
could  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  nor  ex- 
pose more  the  pride,  vanity,  and  self-interest  of  convents,  the 
abuse  of  indulgences,  the  folly  and  impertinence  of  votaries,  and. 
in  short,  the  superstition,  credulity,  and  childishness  of  the  Ro 
man  Catholic  religion.  One  might  fill  several  sheets  at  St.  Gaul, 
as  there  are  few  considerable  convents  or  churches  that  would 
not  afford  large  contributions. 

As  the  King  of  France  distributes  his  pensions  through  all 
the  parts  of  Switzerland,  the  town  and  abby  of  St.  Gaul  come  in 
too  for  their  share.  To  the  first  he  gives  five  hundred  crowns 
per  annum,  and  to  the  other  a  thousand.  This  pension  has  not 
been  paid  these  three  years,  which  they  attribute  to  their  not  ao 
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knowledging  the  Duke  of  Anjou  for  King  of  Spain.  The  town 
and  abbey  of  St.  Gaul  carry  a  bear  for  their  arms.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  this  bear's  memory  in  very  great  veneration,  and 
represent  him  as  the  first  convert  their  saint  made  in  the  coun- 
try. One  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Benedictine  monks  gave 
me  the  following  history  of  him,  whfch  he  delivered  to  me  with 
tears  of  affection  in  his  eyes.  "  St.  G-aul,  it  seems,  whom  they 
call  the  great  apostle  of  Germany,  found  all  this  country  a  little 
better  than  a  vast  desert.  As  he  was  walking  in  it  on  a  very 
cold  day  he  chanced  to  meet  a  bear  in  his  way.  The  saint,  in- 
stead of  being  startled  at  the  rencounter,  ordered  the  bear  to 
bring  him  a  bundle  of  wood,  and  make  him  a  fire.  The  bear 
served  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and,  at  his  departure,  was 
commanded  by  the  saint  to  retire  into  the  very  depth  of  the 
woods,  and  there  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  without  ever  hurting 
man  or  beast.  From  this  time,  says  the  monk,  the  bear  lived 
irreproachably,  and  observed,  to  his  dying  day,  the  orders  that 
the  saint  had  given  him." 

I  have  often  considered,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  the 
profound  peace  and  tranquillity  that  reigns  in  Switzerland  and  its 
alliances.  It  is  very  wonderful  to  see  such  a  knot  of  governments, 
which  are  so  divided  among  themselves  in  matters  of  religion, 
maintain  so  uninterrupted  an  union,  and  correspondence,  that  no 
one  of  them  is  for  invading  the  rights  of  another,  but  remains 
content  within  the.  bounds  of  its  first  establishment.  This,  I 
think,  must  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  nature  of  the  people,  and 
the  constitution  of  their  governments.  Were  the  Swiss  animated 
by  zeal  or  ambition,  some  or  other  of  their  states  would  imme- 
diately break  in  upon  the  rest ;  or  were  the  states  so  many  prin- 
cipalities, they  might  often  have  an  ambitious  sovereign  at  the 
head  of  them,  that  would  embroil  his  neighbours,  and  sacrifice 
the  repose  of  his  subjects  to  his  own  glory.     But  as  the  inhab- 
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itants  of  these  countries  are  naturally  of  a  heavy  phlegmatic 
temper,  if  any  of  their  leading  members  have  more  fire  and  spirit 
than  comes  to  their  share,  it  is  quickly  tempered  by  the  coldness 
and  moderation  of  the  rest  who  sit  at  the  helm  with  them.  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  the  Alps  is  the  worst  spot  of  ground  in  the 
world  to  make  conquests  in,  a  great  part  of  its  governments  being 
so  naturally  intrenched  among  woods  and  mountains.  However 
it  be,  we  find  no  such  disorders  among  them  as  one  would  expect 
in  such  a  multitude  of  states ;  for  as  soon  as  any  public  rupture 
happens,  it  is  immediately  closed  up  by  the  moderation  and  good 
offices  of  the  rest  that  interpose. 

As  all  the  considerable  governments  among  the  Alps  are  com- 
monwealths, so,  indeed,  it  is  a  constitution  the  most  adapted  of 
any  other  to  the  poverty  and  barrenness  of  these  countries.  We 
may  see  only  in  a  neighbouring  government  the  ill  consequences 
of  having  a  despotic  prince,  in  a  state  that  is  most  of  it  composed 
of  rocks  and  mountains ;  for,  notwithstanding  there  is  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  lands,  and  many  of  them  better  than  those  of  the  Swiss 
and  Orisons,  the  common  people  among  the  latter  are  much 
more  at  their  ease,  and  in  a  greater  affluence  of  all  the  con- 
veniences of  life.  A  prince's  court  eats  too  much  into  the  in- 
come of  a  poor  state,  and  generally  introduces  a  kind  of  luxury 
and  magnificence,  that  sets  every  particular  person  upon  making 
a  higher  figure  in  his  station  than  is  consistent  with  his  revenue. 

It  is  the  great  endeavour  of  the  several  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, to  banish  from  among  them  every  thing  that  looks  like 
pomp  or  superfluity.  To  this  end  the  ministers  are  always 
preaching,  and  the  governors  putting  out  edicts  against  dancing, 
gaming,  entertainments,  and  fine  clothes.  This  is  become  more 
necessary  in  some  of  the  governments,  since  there  are  so  many 
refugees  settled  among  them;  for,  though  the  Protestants  in 
France  affect  ordinarily  a  greater  plainness  and  simplicity  of 
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manners,  than  those  of  the  same  quality  who  are  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion,  they  have,  however,  too  much  of  their 
country-gallantry  for  the  genius  and  constitution  of  Switzerland. 
Should  dressing,  feasting,  and  balls,  once  get  among  the  cantons, 
their  military  roughness  would  be  quickly  lost,  their  tempers 
would  grow  too  soft  for  their  climate,  and  their  expences  out-run 
their  incomes ;  besides  that  the  materials  for  their  luxury  must 
be  brought  from  other  nations,  which  would  immediately  ruin  a 
country  that  has  few  commodities  of  its  own  to  export,  and  is  not 
over-stocked  with  money.  Luxury  indeed  wounds  a  Republic  in 
its  very  vitals,  as  its  natural  consequences  are  rapine,  avarice, 
and  injustice ;  for  the  more  money  a  man  spends,  the  more  must 
he  endeavour  to  augment  his  stock ;  which  at  last  sets  the  liberty 
and  votes  of  a  common-wealth  to  sale,  if  they  find  any  foreign 
power  that  is  able  to  pay  the  price  of  them.  We  see  no  where 
the  pernicious  effects  of  luxury  on  a  republic  more  than  in  that 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  *  immediately  found  itself  poor  as 
soon  as  this  vice  got  footing  among  them,  though  they  were  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  riches  in  the  world.  We  find  in  the  beginnings 
and  increases  •  of  their  common-wealth  strange  instances  of  the 
contempt  of  money,  because  indeed  they  were  utter  strangers  to 
the  pleasures  that  might  be  procured  by  it ;  or  in  other  words, 
because  they  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  luxury.  But  as 
soon  as  they  once  entered  into  a  taste  of  pleasure,  politeness,  and 
magnificence,  they  fell  into  a  thousand  violences,  conspiracies,  and 
divisions,  that  threw  them  into  all  the  disorders  imaginable,  and 
terminated  in  the  utter  subversion  of  the  common-wealth.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  the  poor  common- wealths  of  Switzerland 
are  ever  labouring  at  the  suppressing  and  prohibition  of  every 
thing  that  may  introduce  vanity  and  luxury.     Besides  the  sev- 

*  Who.  The  relative,  "  Who  "  has  a  person  for  its  antecedent — it  should, 
therefore,  have  been  :  "  Who  found  herself  poor,"  or,  "  which  found  itself 
poor." 

VOL.   II. — 16 
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eral  fiues  that  are  set  upon  plays,  games,  balls,  an  1  feastings,  they 

have  many  customs  among  them  which  very  much  contribute  to 

•  

the  keeping  up  of  their  ancient  simplicity.     The  Bourgeois,  who 

are  at  the  head  of  the  governments,  are  obliged  to  appear  at  all 
their  public  assemblies  in  a  black  cloak  and  a  band.  The  women's 
dress  is  very  plain,  those  of  the  best  quality  wearing  nothing  on 
their  heads  generally  but  furs,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  their 
own  country.  The  persons  of  different  qualities  in  both  sexes 
are  indeed  allowed  their  different  ornaments,  but  these  are  gen- 
erally such  as  are  by  no  means  costly,  being  rather  designed  as 
marks  of  distinction  than  to  make  a  figure.  The  chief  officers 
of  Berne,  for  example,  are  known  by  the  crowns  of  their  hats, 
which  are  much  deeper  than  those  of  an  inferior  character.  Tho 
peasants  are  generally  clothed  in  a  coarse  kind  of  canvas,  that  i& 
the  manufacture  of  the  country.  Their  holy-day  clothes  go  from 
father  to  son,  and  are  seldom  worn  out,  till  the  second  or  thin? 
generation  so  that  it  is  common  enough  to  see  a  country  man  in 
doublet  and  breeches  of  his  great-grand-father. 

Geneva  is  much  politer  than  Switzerland,  or  any  of  its  allies, 
and  is  therefore  looked  upon  as  the  court  of  the'  Alps,  whither 
the  Protestant  cantons  often  send  their  children  to  improva 
themselves  in  language  and  education.  The  Genevois  have  been 
very  much  refined,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  corrupted  by  the 
conversation  of  the  French  Protestants,  who  make  up  almost  a 
third  of  their  people.  It  is  certain  they  have  very  much  forgot- 
ten the  advice  that  Calvin  gave  them  in  a  great  council  a  little 
before  his  death,  when  he  recommended  to  them,  above  all  things, 
an  exemplary  modesty  and  humility,  and  as  great  a  simplicity  in 
their  manners  as  in  their  religion.  Whether  or  no  they  have 
done  well,  to  set  up  for  making  another  kind  of  figure,  time  will 
witness.  There  are  several  that  fancy  the  great  sums  they  havo 
remitted  into  Italy,  though  by  this  means  they  make  their  oourl 
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to  the  King  of  France  at  present,  may  some  time  or  otner  give 
him  inclination  to  become  the  master  of  so  wealthy  a  city. 

As  this  collection  of  little  states  abounds  more  in  pasturage 
than  in  corn,  they  are  all  provided  with  their  public  granaries, 
and  have  the  humanity  to  furnish  one  another  in  public  exigen. 
cies,  when  the  scarcity  is  not  universal.  As  the  administration 
of  affairs  relating  to  these  public  granaries  is  not  very  different 
in  any  of  the  particular  governments,  I  shall  content  myself  to 
set  down  the  rules  observed  in  it  by  the  little  common-wealth  of 
Geneva,  in  which  I  had  more  time  to  inform  myself  of  the  parti- 
culars  than  in  any  other.  There  are  three  of  the  little  council 
deputed  for  this  office.  They  are  obliged  to  keep  together  a 
provision  sufficient  to  feed  the  people  at  least  two  years,  in  case 
of  war  or  famine.  They  must  take  care  to  fill  their  magazines  in 
times  of  the  greatest  plenty,  that  so  they  may  afford  cheaper, 
and  increase  the  public  revenue  at  a  small  expence  of  its  mem- 
bers. None  of  the  three  managers  must,  upon  any  pretence, 
furnish  the  granaries  from  his  own  fields,  that  so  they  may  have 
no  temptation  to  pay  too  great  a  price,  or  put  any  bad  corn  upon 
the  public.  They  must  buy  up  no  corn  growing  within  twelve 
miles  of  Geneva,  that  so  the  filling  their  magazines  may  not  pre 
judice  their  market,  and  raise  the  price  of  their  provisions  at 
home.  That  such  a  collection  of  corn  may  not  spoil  in  keeping, 
all  the  inns  and  public  houses  are  obliged  to  furnish  themselves 
out  of  it,  by  which  means  is  raised  the  most  considerable  branch 
of  the  public  revenues;  the  corn  being  sold  out  at  a  much  dearer 
rate  than  'tis  bought  up.  So  that  the  greatest  income  of  the 
common-wealth,  which  pays  the  pensions  of  most  of  its  officers  and 
ministers,  is  raised  on  strangers  and  travellers,  or  such  of  their 
own  body  as  have  money  enough  to  spend  at  taverns  and  public 
houses. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Geneva  and  Switzerland  to  divide  their 
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estates  equally  among  all  their  children,  by  which  means  every 
one  lives  at  his  ease  without  growing  dangerous  to  the  republic, 
for,  as  soon  as  an  overgrown  estate  fells  into  the  hands  of  one 
that  has  many  children,  it  is  broken  into  so  many  portions  as 
render  the  sharers  of  it  rich  enough,  without  raising  them  too 
much  above  the  level  of  the  rest.  This  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  these  little  republics,  where  the  rich  merchants  live  very  much 
within  their  estates,  and  by  heaping  up  vast  sums  from  year  to 
year,  might  become  formidable  to  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  break  the  equality,  which  is  so  necessary  in  these  kinds  of 
governments,  were  there  not  means  found  out  to  distribute  their 
wealth  among  several  members  of  their  republic.  At  Geneva, 
for  instance,  are  merchants  reckoned  worth  twenty  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  though,  perhaps,  there  is  not  one  of  them  who 
spends  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Though  the  Protestants  and  Papists  know  very  well  that  it  is 
their  common  interest  to  keep  a  steady  neutrality  in  all  the  wars 
between  the  states  of  Europe,  they  cannot  forbear  siding  with  a 
party  in  their  discourse.  The  Catholics  are  zealous  for  the 
French  king,  as  the  Pi*  -estants  do  not  a  little  glory  in  the 
riches,  power,  and  good  success  of  the  English  and  Dutch,  whom 
they  look  upon  as  the  bulwarks  of  the  reformation.  The  minis- 
ters, in  particular,  have  often  preached  against  such  of  their 
fellow-ftubjecte  as  enter  into  the  troops  of  the  French  king;  but 
so  long  as  the  Swiss  see  their  interest  in  it,  their  poverty  will 
always  hold  them  fast  to  his  service.  They  have,  indeed,  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  their  ministers  with  them,  which  is 
the  more  remarkable,  because  the  very  same  prince  refused  even 
those  of  the  church  of  England,  who  followed  their  master  to  St. 
Germains,  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion. 

Before  I  leave  Switzerland  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  the 
notion  of  witchcraft  reigns  very  much  in  this  country.     I  have 
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often  been  tired  with  accounts  of  this  nature  from  very  sensible 
men,  who  are  most  of  them  furnished  with  matters  of  fact  which 
have  happened,  as  they  pretend,  within  the  compass  of  their  own 
knowledge.  It  is  certain  there  have  been  many  executions  on 
this  account,  as  in  the  canton  of  Berne  there  were  some  put  to 
death  during  my  stay  at  Geneva.  The  people  are  so  universally 
infatuated  with  the  notion,  that  if  a  cow  rails  sick,  it  is  ten  to 
ene  but  an  old  woman  is  clapt  up  in  prison  for  it,  and  if  the  poor 
creature  chance  to  think  herself  a  witch,  the  whole  country  is  for 
hanging  her  up  without  mercy.  One  finds,  indeed,  the  same 
humour  prevail  in  most  of  the  rocky  barren  parts  of  Europe. 
Whether  it  be  that  poverty  and  ignorance,  which  are  generally 
the  products  of  these  countries,  may  really  engage  a  wretch  in 
such  dark  practices,  or,  whether  or  no  the  same  principles  may 
not  render  the  people  too  credulous,  and,  perhaps,  too  easy  to 
get  rid  of  some  of  their  unprofitable  members. 

A  great  affair  that  employs  the  Swiss  politics  at  present  is 
the  Prince  of  Conti's  succession  to  the  Duchess  of  Nemours  in 
the  government  of  Neuf-Chatel.  The  inhabitants  of  Neuf-Ohatel 
can  by  no  means  think  of  submitting  themselves  to  a  prince  who 
is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  subject  of  France.  They  were  very 
attentive  to  his  conduct  in  the  principality  of  Orange,  which  they 
did  not  question  but  he  would  rule  with  all  the  mildness  and 
moderation  imaginable,  as  it  would  be  the  best  means  in  the 
world  to  recommend  him  to  Neuf-Chatel.  But,  notwithstanding* 
it  was  so  much  his  interest  to  manage  his  Protestant  subjects  in 
the  country,  and  the  strong  assurances  he  had  given  them  in 
protecting  them  in  all  their  privileges,  and,  particularly  in  the 

a  Notwithstanding.     Notwithstand  ng,  may  be  followed  by  a  whole  sen- 
tence, or  by  a  substantive ;  but  it  is  not  right  to  turn  th«  several  parts  of 


the  same  period,  so  differently.  It  should  be, — "Notwithstanding  the 
interest  he  had,  and  the  assurances  hs  had  given,"  or,  "Notwithstanding 
{that]  it  was  so  much  his  interest  to  manage,  and,  that  he  had  given  tho 
strongest  assurances  to  protect." 
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free  exercise  of  their  religion,  he  made  over  his  principality  in 
a  very  little  time  for  a  sum  of  money  to  the  King  of  France.  It 
is,  indeed,  generally  believed  the  Prince  of  Conti  would  rather  still 
have  kept  his  title  to  Orange,  but  the  same  respect  which  induced 
him  to  quit  this  government,  might,  at  another  time,  tempt  him 
to  give  up  that  of  Neuf  Chatel  on  the  like  conditions.  The  King 
of  Prussia  lays  in  his  claim  for  Neuf- Chatel,  as  he  did  for  the 
principality  of  Orange,  and  it  is  probable  would  be  more  accepta- 
ble to  the  inhabitants  than  the  other;  but  they  are  generally 
disposed  to  declare  themselves  a  free  commonwealth,  after  the 
death  of  the  Duchess  of  Nemours,  if  the  Swiss  will  support  them. 
The  Protestant  cantons  seem  much  inclined  to  assist  them,  which 
they  may  very  well  do,  in  case  the  duchess  dies  whilst  the  King 
of  France  has  his  hands  so  full  of  business  on  all  sides  of  him. 
It  certainly  very  much  concerns  them  not  to  suffer  the  French 
king  to  establish  his  authority  on  this  side  Mount  Jura,  and  on 
the  very  borders  of  their  country ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee 
what  a  round  sum  of  money,  or  the  fear  of  a  rupture  with  France, 
may  do  among  a  people  who  have  tamely  suffered  the  Franche 
Oompte  to  be  seized  on,  and  a  fort  to  be  built  within  cannon-shot 
of  one  of  their  cantons. 

There  is  a  new  sect  sprung  up  in  Switzerland,  which  spreads 
very  much  in  the  Protestant  cantons.  The  professors  of  it  call 
themselves  Pietists,  and  as  enthusiasm  carries  men .  generally  to 
the  like  extravagancies,  tl.ey  differ  but  little  from  several  secta- 
ries in  other  countries.  They  pretend  in  general  to  great  refine- 
ments, as  to  what  regards  the  practice  of  Christianity,  and  to 
observe  the  following  rules.  To  retire  much  fro  m  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  world.  To  sink  themselves  into  an  entire  repose  and 
tranquillity  of  mind.  In  this  state  of  silence  to  attend  the  secret 
elapse  and  Sowings  in  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  may  fill  their 
minds  with  peac  e  and  consolation,  joys  or  raptures.     To  favour 
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all  his  secret  intimations,  and  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  his 
conduct  and  direction,  so  as  neither  to  speak,  move,  or  act,  but 
as  they  find  his  impulse  on  their  souls.  To  retrench  themselves 
within  the  conveniences  and  necessities  of  life.  To  make  a  cove- 
nant with  all  their  senses,  so  far  as  to  shun  the  smell  of  a  rose  or 
violet,  and  to  turn  away  their  eyes  from  a  beautiful  prospect. 
To  avoid,  as  much  as  is  possible,  what  the  world  calls  innocent 
pleasures,  lest  they  should  have  their  affections  tainted  by  any 
sensuality,  and  diverted  from  the  love  of  him  who  is  to  be  the 
only  comfort,  repose,  hope  and  delight,  of  their  whole  beings. 
This  sect  prevails  very  much  among  the  Protestants  of  Germany, 
as  well  as  those  of  Switzerland,  and  has  occasioned  several  edicts 
against  it  in  the  duchy  of  Saxony.  The  professors  of  it  are 
accused  of  all  the  ill  practices  which  may  seem  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  their  principles,  as*  that  they  ascribe  the  worst  of 
actions,  which  their  own  vicious  tempers  throw  them  upon,  to 
the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  both  sexes  under  pretence 
of  devout  conversation  visit  one  another  at  all  hours,  and  in  all 
places,  without  any  regard  to  common  decency,  often  making 
their  religion  a  cover  for  their  immoralities ;  and  that  the  very 
best  of  them  are  possessed  with  spiritual  pride,  and  a  contempt 
for  all  such  as  are  not  of  their  own  sect.  The  Roman  Catholics  who 
reproach  the  Protestants  for  their  breaking  into  such  a  multitude 
of  religions,  have  certainly  taken  the  most  effectual  way  in  the 
world  for  the  keeping  their  flocks  together ;  I  do  not  mean  the 
punishments  they  inflict  on  men's  persons,  which  are  commonly 
looked  upon  as  the  chief  methods  by  which  they  deter  them  from 
breaking  through  the  pale  of  the  church,  though  certainly  these 
lay  a  very  great  restraint  on  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  per- 
suasion. But  I  take  one  great  cause  why  there  are  so  few  sects 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  to  be  the  multitude  of  convents,  with 
which  they  every  where  abound,  that  serve  as  receptacles  for  all 
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those  fiery  zealots  who  would  set  the  church  in  a  flame,  were  not 
they  got  together  in  these  houses  of  devotion.  All  men  of  dark 
tempers,  according  to  their  degree  of  melancholy  or  enthusiasm, 
may  find  convents  fitted  to  their  humours,  and  meet  with  compa- 
nions as  gloomy  as  themselves.  So  that  what  the  Protestants 
would  call  a  fanatic,  is  in  the  Roman  church  a  religious  of  such 
or  such  an  order ;  as  I  have  been  told  of  an  English  merchant  at 
Lisbon,  who  after  some  great  disappointments  in  the  world  was 
resolved  to  turn  Quaker  or  Capuchin;  for,  in  the  change  of 
religion,  men  of  ordinary  understandings  do  not  so  much  consider 
the  principles,  as  the  practice  of  those  to  whom  they  go  over. 

From  St.  Gaul  I  took  horse  to  the  lake  of  Constance,  which 
lies  at  two  leagues  distance  from  it,  and  is  formed  by  the  entry 
of  the  Rhine.  This  is  the  only  lake  in  Europe  that  disputes  for 
greatness  with  that  of  Geneva ;  it  appears  more  beautiful  to  the 
eye,  but  wants  the  fruitful  fields  and  vineyards  that  border  upon 
the  other.  It  receives  its  name  from  Constance,  the  chief  town 
on  its  banks.  When  the  cantons  of -Berne  and  Zurich  proposed, 
at  a  general  diet,  the  incorporating  Geneva  in  the  number  of  the 
cantons,  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  fearing  the  Protestant  inter- 
est might  receive  by  it  too  great  a  strengthening,  proposed  at  the 
same  time  the  incantoning  of  Constance,  as  a  counterpoise ;  to 
which  the  Protestants  not  consenting,  the  whole  project  fell  to  the 
ground.  We  crossed  the  lake  at  Lindaw,  and  in  several  parts  of  it 
observed  abundance  of  little  bubbles  of  air,  that  came  working  up- 
ward from  the  very  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  watermen  told  us,  that 
they  are  observed  to  rise  in  the  same  places,  from  whence  they 
conclude  them  to  be  so  many  springs  that  break  out  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lake.  Lindaw  is  an  imperial  town  on  a  little  island 
that  lies  at  about  three  hundred  paces  from  the  firm  land,  to  which 
it  is  joined  by  a  huge  bridge  of  wood.  The  inhabitants  were  all 
in  arms  when  we  passed  through  it,  being  under  great  apprehen 
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sions  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  after  his  having  fallen  upon  Ulme 
and  Memminghen.  They  flatter  themselves,  that  by  catting  their 
bridge  they  could  hold  out  against  his  army ;  but,  in  all  probability 
a  shower  of  bombs  would  quickly  reduee  the  Bourgeois  to  surren 
der.  They  were  formerly  bombarded  by  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
We  were  advised  by  our  merchants,  by  no  means  to  venture  our- 
selves in  the  Duke  of  Bavaria's  country,  so  that  we  had  the  mor- 
tification to  lose  the  sight  of  Munich,  Ausburg,  and  Ratisbon. 
and  were  forced  to  take  our  way  to  Vienna  through  Tirol,  where 
we  had  very  little  to  entertain  us  besides  the  natural  face  of  the 
country. 
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After  having  coasted  the  Alps  for  some  time,  we  at  last  entered 
them  by  a  passage  which  leads  into  the  long  valley  of  the  Tirol, 
and  following  the  course  of  the  river  Inn  we  came  to  Inspruck; 
that  receives  its  name  from  this  river,  and  is  Hie  capital  city  of 
the  Tirol. 

Inspruck  is  a  handsome  town,  though  not  a  great  one,  and  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  arch-dukes  who  were  counts  of  Ti- 
rol :  the  palace  where  they  used  to  keep  their  court  is  rather 
convenient  than  magnificent.  The  great  hall  is  indeed  a  very 
noble  room,  the  walls  of  it  are  painted  in  fresco,  and  represent 
the  labours  of  Hercules.  Many  of  them  look  very  finely,  though 
a  great  part  of  ^he  work  has  been  cracked  by  earthquakes,  which 
are  very  frequent  In  this  country.  There  is  a  little  wooden  pal- 
ace that  'borders  on  the  other,  whither  the  court  used  to  retire  at 
the  first  shake  of  an  earthquake.  I  saw  here  the  largest  menage 
that  I  have  met  with  any  where  else  At  one  end  of  it  is  a  great 
partition  designed  for  an  opera.  They  shewed  us  also  a  very 
pretty  theatre.     The  last  comedy  that  was  acted  on  it  was  de 
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signed  by  the  Jesuits  for  the  entertainment  of  the  queen  of  the 
Romans,  who  passed  this  way  from  Modena  to  Vienna.  The  com- 
pliment which  the  fathers  made  her  majesty  on  this  occasion  was 
very  particular,  and  did  not  a  little  expose  them  to  the  raillery 
of  the  court.  For  the  arms  of  Hanover  being  a  horse,  the  fa- 
thers thought  it  a  very  pretty  allusion  to  represent  .the  queen  by 
Bucephalus,  that  would  let  nobody  get  upon  him  but  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  wooden  horse  that  acted  this  notable  part  is  still 
to  be  seen  behind  the  scenes.  In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
palace,  which  is  hung  with  the  pictures  of  several  illustrious  per- 
sons, they  shewed  us  the  portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  the  Scots, 
who  was  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  gar- 
dens about  the  house  are  very  large,  but  ill  kept.  There  is  in 
the  middle  of  them  a  beautiful  statue  in  brass  of  an  Arch-duke 
Leopold  on  horseback.  There  are  near  it  twelve  other  figures  of 
water-nymphs  and  river-gods  .well  cast,  and  as  big  as  the  life. 
They  were  designed  for  the  ornaments  of  a  water-work,  as  one 
might  easily  make  a  great  variety  of  jetteaus  at  a  small  expence 
in  a  garden  that  has  the  river  Inn  running  by  its  walls.  The  late 
Duke  of  Lorrain  had  this  palace,  and  the  government  of  the  Ti- 
rol, assigned  him  by  the  emperor,  and  his  lady  the  queen  dow- 
ager of  Poland  lived  here  several  years  after  the  death  of  the 
duke  her  husband.  There  are  covered  galleries  that  lead  from 
the  palace  to  five  different  churches.  I  passed  through  a  very 
long  one  which  reaches  to  the  church  of  the  Capuchin  convent, 
where  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  used  often  to  assist  at  their  midnight 
devotions.  They  shewed  us  in  this  convent  the  apartments  of 
Maximilian,  who  was  arch- duke  and  count  of  Tirol  about  four- 
score years  ago.  This  prince  at  the  same  time  that  he  kept  the 
government  in  hit  hands,  lived  in  this  convent  with  all  the  rigor 
and  austerity  of  a  Capuchin.  His  anti-chamber  and  room  of 
audience  are  little  square  chambers  wainscoted.      His  private 
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lodgings  are  three  or  four  small  rooms  faced  with  a  kind  of  fret- 
work, that  makes  them  look  like  little  hollow  caverns  in  a  rock, 
They  preserve  this  apartment  of  the  convent  uninhabited,  and 
shew  in  it  the  altar,  bed,  and  stove,  as  likewise  a  picture  and  a 
stamp  of  this  devout  prince.  The  church  of  the  Franciscan  con- 
vent is  famous  for  the  monument  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  the 
First,  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  it.  It  was  erected  to  him  by 
his  grandson  Ferdinand  the  First,  who  probably  looked  upon  this 
emperor  as  the  founder  of  the  Austrian  greatness.  For  as  by 
his  own  marriage  he  annexed  the  Low  Countries  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  so  by  matching  his  son  to  Joane  of  Arragon,  he  settled 
on  his  posterity  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  and  by  the  marriage  of 
his  grandson  Ferdinand  got  into  his  family  the  kingdoms  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Hungary.  This  monument  is  only  honorary,  for  the  ashes 
of  the  emperor  lie  elsewhere.  On  the  top  of  it  is  a  brazen  figure  of 
Maximilian  on  his  knees,  and  on  the  sides  of  it  a  beautiful  bas-re- 
lief representing  the  actions  of  this  prince.  His  whole  history  is 
digested  into  twenty-four  square  pannels  of  sculpture  in  bas-relief; 
the  subject  of  two  of  them  is  his  confederacy  with  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  the  wars  they  made  together  upon  France.  On  each 
side  of  this  monument  is  a  row  of  very  noble  brazen  statues  much 
bigger  than  the  life,  most  of  them  representing  such  as  were 
some  way  or  other  related  to  Maximilian.  Among  the  rest  is  one 
that  the  fathers  of  the  convent  tell  us  represents  King  Arthur, 
the  old  British  king.  But  what  relation  had  that  Arthur  to 
Maximilian  ?  I  do  not  question,  therefore,  but  it  was  designed 
for  Prince  Arthur,  elder  brother  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  had 
espoused  Catharine,  sister  of  Maximilian,  whose  divorce  after- 
wards gave  occasion  to  such  signal  revolutions  in  England.  This 
church  was  built  by  Ferdinand  the  First.  One  sees  in  it  a  kind 
of  offer  at  modern  architecture,  but  at  the  same  time  that  the  ar- 
chitect has  shewn  his  dislike  of  the  Gothic  manner,  one  may  see 
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very  well  that  in  that  age  they  were  not,  at  least  in  this  country 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  true  way.  The  portal,  for  ex 
ample,  consists  of  a  composite  order  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  the 
ornaments,  indeed,  are  taken  from  them,  but  so  put  together  that 
you  see  the  volutes  of  the  Ionic,  the  foliage  of  the  Corinthian, 
and  the  uovali  of  the  Doric  mixed  without  any  regularity  on  the 
same  capital.  So. the  vault  of  the  church,  though  broad  enough, 
is  encumbered  with  so  many  little  tricks  in  sculpture.  It  is,  in- 
deed, supported  with  single  columns  instead  of  those  vast  clus- 
ters of  little  pillars  that  one  meets  with  in  Gothic  cathedrals,  but 
at  the  same  time  these  columns  are  of  no  regular  order,  and  at 
least  twice  too  long  for  their  diameter.  There  are  other  churches 
in  the  town,  and  two  or  three  palaces  which  are  of  a  more  modern 
make,  and  built  with  a  good  fancy.  I  was  shewn  the  little  Nb- 
tredame  that  is  handsomely  designed,  and  topped  with  a  cupola. 
It  was  made  as  an  offering  of  gratitude  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
for  having  defended  the  country  of  the  Tirol  against  the  victori- 
ous arms  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  could  hot  enter  this  part 
of  the  empire  after  having  overrun  most  of  the  rest.  Thistemplo 
was  therefore  built  by  the  contributions  of  the  whole  country. 
At  about  half  a  league's  distance  from  Inspruck  stands  the  castle 
of  Amras,  furnished  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  medals,  and 
many  other  sorts  of  rarities  both  in  nature  and  art,  for  which  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  Monsieur  Patin's  account  in  his  letters 
to  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  having  myself  had  neither  time  or 
opportunity  to  enter  into  a  particular  examination  of  them. 

From  Inspruck  wc  came  to  Hall,  that  lies  at  a  league  distance 
on  the  same  river.  This  place  is  particularly  famous  for  its  salt- 
works. There  are  in  the  neighbourhood  vast  mountains  of  t 
transparent  kind  of  rock  not  unlike  allum,  extremely  solid,  and 
as  piquant  to  the  tongue  as  salt  itself.  Four  or  five  hundred 
men  are  always  at  work  in  the  mountains,  where  as  soon  as  thev 
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have  hewn  down  any  quantities  of  the  rock,  they  let  hi  tJheifr 
springs  and  reservoirs  among  their  works.  The  water  eats  away 
and  dissolves  the  particles  of  salt  which  are  mixed  in  the  stone 
and  is  conveyed  by  long  troughs  and  canals  from  the  mines  to 
the  town  of  Hall,  where  'tis  received  in  vast  cisterns,  and  boiled 
off  from  time  to  time. 

They  make  after  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  loaves  a  week, 
each  loaf  four  hundred  pound  weight.  This  would  raise  a  great 
revenue  to  the  emperor,  were  there  here  such  a  tax  on  salt  as 
there  is  in  France.  At  present  he  clears  but  two  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  a  year,  after  having  defrayed  all  the  charges  of  work 
ing  it.  There  are  in  Switzerland,  and  other  parts  of  the  Alps,  seve- 
ral of  these  quarries  of  salt,  that  turn  to  very  little  account,  by 
reason  of  the  great  quantities  of  wood  they  consume. 

The  salt-works  at  Hall  have  a  great  convenience  for  fuel, 
which  swims  down  to  them  on  the  river  Inn.  This  river,  during 
its  course  through  the  Tirol,  is  generally  shut  up  between  a 
double  range  of  mountains  that  are  most  of  them  covered  with 
woods  of  fir-trees.  Abundance  of  peasants  are  employed  in  tho 
hewing  down  of  the  largest  of  these  trees,  that  after  they  are 
barked  and  cut  into  shape,  are  tumbled  down  from  the  mountains 
into  the  stream  of  the  river,  which  carries  them  off  to  the  salt- 
works. At  Inspruck  they  take  up  vast  quantities  for  the  convents 
and  public  officers  who  have  a  certain  portion  of  it  allotted 
them  l>y  the  emperor  :  the  rest  of  it  passes  on  to  Hall.  There 
are  generally  several  hundred  loads  afloat ;  for  they  begin  to  cut 
above  twenty-five  leagues  up  the  river  above  Hall,  and  there 
are  other  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Inn,  which  bring  in  their  con- 
tributions. These  salt-works,  and  a  mint  that  is  established  at 
the  same  place,  have  rendered  this  town,  notwithstanding  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital  city,  almost  as  populous  as  Inspruck 
itself     The  design  of  this  mint  is  to  work  off  part  of  the  metal* 
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which  are  found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains ;  where,  as  we 
were  told,  there  are  seven  thousand  men  in  constant  employ.  At 
Hall  we  took  a  boat  to  carry  us  to  Vienna.  The  first  night  we 
lay  at  Rottenburg,  where  is  a  strong  castle  above  the  town.  Count 
Serini  is  still  close  prisoner  in  this  castle,  who,  as  they  told  us  in 
the  town,  had  lost  his  senses  by  his  long  imprisonment  and  afflic- 
tions. The  next  day  we  dined  at  Kuffstain,  where  there  is  a 
fortress  on  a  high  rock  above  the  town  almost  inaccessible  on  all 
sides :  this  being  a  frontier  place  on  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  where 
we  entered  after  about  an  hour's  rowing  from  Kuffstain.  It  was 
the  pleasantest  voyage  in  the  world  to  follow  the  windings  of 
this  river  Inn  through  Such  a  variety  of  pleasing  scenes  as  th<* 
course  of  it  naturally  led  us.  We  had  sometimes  on  each  sid<> 
us  a  vast  extent  of  naked  rocks  and  mountains,  broken  into  a 
thousand  irregular  steeps  and  precipices ;  in  other  places  we  saw 
a  long  forest  of  fir-trees  so  thick  set  together,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  discover  any  of  the  soil  they  grew  upon,  and  rising  up 
so  regularly  one  above  another,  as  to  give  us  the  view  of  a  whole 
wood  at  once.  The  time  of  the  year,  that  had  given  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  so  many  different  colours,  completed  the  beauty  of  the 
prospect.  But  as  the  materials  of  a  fine  landscape  are  not  al- 
ways the  most  profitable  to  the  owner  of  them,  we  met  with  but 
very  little  corn  or  pasturage  for  the  proportion  of  earth  that  we 
passed  through,  the  lands  of  the  Tirol  not  being  able  to  feed  the 
inhabitants.  This  long  valley  of  the  Tirol  lies  inclosed  on  all 
sides  by  the  Alps,  though  its  dominions  shoot  out  into  several 
branches  that  lie  among  the  breaks  and  hollows  of  the  mountains. 
It  is  governed  by  three  councils  residing  at  Inspruck,  one  sits 
upon  life  and  death,  the  other  is  for  taxes  and  impositions,  and  a 
third  for  the  common  distribution  of  justice.  As  these  courts 
regulate  themselves  by  the  orders  they  receive  from  the  Imperial 
court,  so  in  many  cases  there  are  appeals  from  them  to  Vienna, 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  Tirol  have  many  particular  privileges 
above  those  of  the  other  hereditary  countries  of  the  emperor. 
For  as  they  are  naturally  well  fortified  among  their  mountains, 
and  at  the  same  time  border  upon  many  different  governments, 
as  the  Grisons,  Venetians,  Swiss,  Bavarians,  &c:,  a  severe  treat- 
ment might  tempt  them  to  set  up  for  a  republic,  or  at  least  throw 
themselves  under  the  milder  government  of  some  of  their  neigh- 
bours :  besides  that  their  country  is  poor,  and  that  the  emperor 
draws  considerable  incomes  out  of  his  mines  of  salt  and  metal. 
They  are  these  mines  that  fill  the  country  with  greater  numbers 
of  people  than  it  would  be  able  to  bear  without  the  importation 
of  corn  from  foreign  parts.  The  emperor  has  forts  and  citadels 
at  the  entrance  of  all  the  passes  that  lead  into  the  Tirol,  which 
are  so  advantageously  placed  on  rocks  and  mountains,  that  they 
command  all  the  vallies  and  avenues  that  lie  about  them.  Be- 
sides, that  ihe  country  itself  is  cut  into  so* many  hills  and  in- 
equalities, as  would  render  it  defensible  by  a  very  little  army 
against  a  numerous  enemy.  It  was,  therefore,  generally  thought 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  would  not  attempt  the  cutting  off  any  suc- 
cours that  were  sent  to  Prince  Eugene ;  or  the  forcing  his  way 
through  the  Tirol  into  Italy.  The  river  Inn,  that  had  hitherto 
been  shut  up  among  mountains,  passes  generally  through  a  wide 
open  country  during  all  its  course  through  Bavaria,  which  is  a 
voyage  of  two  days,  after  the  rate  of  twenty  leagues  a  day. 
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INTBODUCTOBY  BEMABKS  TO  THE  ESSAY  ON  THE  GEOBGIC8. 

Tms  piece  was  originally  published  as  a  preface  to  Dryden's  Transla- 
tion, with  a  compliment  to  the  "ingenious"  author,  who  had  requested 
that  his  name  should  be  concealed.  Tickell  republished  it  in  his  edition, 
with  a  very  ill-timed  hint  that  Dryden  meant  to  take  the  credit  of  it  to 
himself  (v.  TickelPs  Preface,  p.  — ).  ^teele,  who  was  watching  for  an  op- 
portunity to  fall  upon  Tickell,  immediately  took  up  the  cudgel  for  Dry- 
den in  his  epistle  to  Congreve,  and  very  easily  showed  that  the  great  poet 
had  done  every  thing  that  the  occasion  required  and  Addiaon  would  let 
hi  in.     And  there  the  question  remained. 

Still  this  little  piece  was  destined  to  be  the  subject  of  further  discus- 
sion, or  rather  of  contradictory  opinions.     The  ground  only  was  changed 
Tickell  calls  it  an   "  exquisite  piece  of  criticism."    Johnson  says,  "  It  is 
juvenile,  superficial,    and   un instructive,   without    much   either   of  the 
scholar's  learning  or  the  critic's  penetration,  (v.  Johnson's  Addison,  p 
72).     Ogle,  after  telling  us  that  this  difference  of  opinion  "  is  a  lesson  of 
warning  to  those  who  either  allow  the  predilections  of  friendship  to  over- 
rule the  judgment,  or  permit  their  opinions  of  the  works  of  others  to  b« 
formed  by  the  fiat  of  an  individual  critic,  whatever  may  be  his  charac- 
ter," gravely  concludes  that  "Perhaps  the  truth  is  to  be  found  between 
these  conflicting  opinions."  (Ogle's  Life  of  Addison,  pp.    16,  17).     Miss 
Aikin  is  more  decided: — "The  Essay  on  the  Georgics,  though  interesting 
almost  solely  as  the  trial  piece  of  Addison  in  a  kind  of  writing  of  which 
he  afterwards  became  so  eminent  a  master,  has  nothing,  however,  in  the 
style  to  mark  it  as  a  juvenile  composition.     The  diction  is  very  elegant, 
but  rather  tame.     The  tone  of  the  remarks  is  calm,  judicious,  and  taste- 
ful ;  and  though  the  piece  exhibits  no  depth  of  thought  or  of  learning, 
it  answers  the  most  valuable  end  of  popular  criticism :  that  of  recom 
mending  and  pointing  out  to  the  observation  of  inexperienced  readers  the 
characteristic  excellences  of  a  great  master  and  a  noble  work." 

The  last  opinion  is  probably  the  nearest  to  the  truth.  The  remarks 
in  this  Essay  are  judicious  and  suggestive,  if  not  profound,  and  prepare 
you  to  enter  with  pleasure  upon  the  perusal  oi  the  poem.  The  style 
shows  how  carefully  Addison  had  cultivated  the  art  of  writing,  and  it 
will  always  be  read  with  interest  as  the  earliest  printed  specimen  of  hU 
prose. — G 


ESSAY*  ON  VIRGIL'S  GEORGICS. 

Virgil  may  be  reckoned  the  first  who  introduced  three  new 
kinds  of  poetry  among  the  Romans,  which  he  copied  after  three 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  Greece.  Theocritus  and  Homer  have 
still  disputed  for  the  advantage  over  him  in  pastoral  and  heroics, 
but  I  thing  all  *are  unanimous  in  giving  him  the  precedence  to 
Hcsiod  in  his  Georgics.  The  truth  of  it  is,  tBe  sweetness  and 
rusticity  of  a  pastoral  cannot  be  so  well  expressed  in  any  other 
tongue  as  in  the  Greek,  when  rightly  mixed  and  qualified  with 
the  Doric  dialect ;  nor  can  the  majesty'  of  an  heroic  poem  any 
where  appear  so  well  as  in  this  language,  which  has  a  natural 
greatness  in  it,  and  can  be  often  rendered  more  deep  and  sono- 
rous by  the  pronunciation  of  the  Ionians.  But  in  the  middle 
style,  where  the  writers  in  both  tongues  are  on  a  level,  we  see 
how  far  Virgil  has  excelled  all  who  have  written  in  the  same 
way  with  him. 

There  has  been  abundance  of  criticism  spent  on  Virgil's  Pas- 

*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  agreeable  essay  was  written  bo  early  as 
1693,  that  is,  when  the  author,  at  most,  was  but  in  his  one- and- twentieth 
year;  yet  the  style  is  so  exact,  that  it  wants  but  little  of  being  absolutely 
faultless.  One  or  two  words  have,  indeed,  lost  the  grace,  and,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  sense  which  they  had  in  the  writer's  days:  and  in  one,  or  two 
expressions,  there  is  some  degree  of  inaccuracy- — But  I  leave  it  to  tht 
reader,  as  an  exercise  of  his  taste,  to  discover  these  instances. 
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torals  and  JEneids,  but  the  Georgics  are  a  subject  which  none  of 
the  critics  have  sufficiently  taken  into  their  consideration,  most 
of  then*  passing  it  over  in  silence,  or  casting  it  under  the  same 
head  with  pastoral ;  a  division  by  no  means  proper,  unless  we 
suppose  the  style  of  a  husbandman  ought  to  be  imitated  in  a 
Georgic,  as  that  of  a  shepherd  is  in  pastoral.  But  though  the 
scene  of  both  these  poems  lies  in  the  same  place ;  the  speakers 
in  them  are  of  a  quite  different  character,  since  the  precepts  of 
husbandry  are  not  to  be  delivered  with  the  simplicity  of  a  plow- 
man, but  with  the  addreBS  of  a  poet.  No  rules,  therefore,  that 
relate  to  pastoral,  can  any  way  affect  the  Georgics,  since  they 
fall  under  that  class  of  poetry,  which  consists  in  giving  plain 
and  direct  instructions  to  the  reader;  whether  they  be  moral 
duties,  as  those  of  Theognis  and  Pythagoras ;  or  philosophical 
speculations,  as  those  of  Aratus  and  Lucretius;  or  rules  of 
practice,  as  those  of  Hesiod  and  Virgil.  Among  these  different 
kinds  of  subjects,  that  which  the  Georgics  go  upon,  is  I  think 
the  meanest  and  least  improving,  but  the  most  pleasing  and  de- 
lightful. Precepts  of  morality,  besides  the  natural  corruption 
of  our  tempers,  which  makes  us  averse  to  them,  are  so  ab- 
stracted from  ideas,  of  sense,  that  they  seldom  give  an  opportu- 
nity for  those  beautiful  descriptions  and  images  which  are  the 
spirit  and  life  of  poetry.  Natural  philosophy  has  indeed  sensi- 
ble objects  to  work  upon,  but  then  it  often  puzzles  the  reader 
with  the  intricacy  of  its  notions,  and  perplexes  him  with  the  mul- 
titude of  its  disputes.  But  this  kind  of  poetry  I  am  now 
speaking  of,  addresses  itself  wholly  to  the  imagination  :  it  is  al- 
together conversant  among  the  fields  and  woods,  and  has  the  most 
delightful  part  of  nature  for  its  province.  It  raises  in  oar 
minds  a  pleasing  variety  of  scenes  and  landscapes,  whilst  it 
teaches  us ;  and  makes  the  dryest  of  its  precepts  look  like  a  de* 
scription.     A  Georgic,  therefore  is  some  part  of  the  science  of 
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husbandry  put  into  a  pleasing  dress,  and  set  off  with  all  the  beau- 
ties and  embellishments  of  poetry.  Now  since  this  science  of 
husbandry  is  of  a  very  large  extent,  the  poet  shews  his  skill  in 
singling  out  such  precepts  to  proceed  on,  as  are  useful,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  capable  of  ornament.  Virgil  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  secret,  that  to  set  off  his  first  Georgie,  he  has 
run  into  a  set  of  precepts,  which  are  almost  foreign  to  his  sub- 
ject, in  that  beautiful  account  he  gives  us  of  the  signs  in  nature, 
which  precede  the  changes  of  the  weather. 

And  if  there  be  so  much  art  in  the  choice  of  fit  precepts, 
chere  is  much  more  required  in  the  treating  of  them ;  that  they 
may  fall  in  after  each  other  by  a  natural  unforced  method,  and 
shew  themselves  in  the  best  and  most  advantageous  light. 
They  should  all  be  so  finely  wrought  together  in  the  same  piece, 
that  no  coarse  seam  may  discover  where  they  join ;  as  in  a 
curious  brede  of  needle- work,  one  colour  falls  away  by  such  just 
degrees,  and  another  rises  so  insensibly,  that  we  see  the  variety, 
without  being  able  to  distinguish  the  total  vanishing  of  the  one 
from  the  first  appearance  of  the  other.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to 
range  and  dispose  this  body  of  precepts  into  a  clear  and  easy 
method,  unless  they  are  delivered  to  us  in  the  most  pleasing  and 
agreeable  manner :  for  there  are  several  ways  of  conveying  the 
same  truth  to  the  mind  of  man ;  and  to  ohuse  the  pleasantest  of 
these  ways,  is  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  poetry  from  prose, 
and  makes  Virgil's  rules  of  husbandry  pleasanter  to  read  than 
Varro's.  Where  the  prose-writer  tells  us  plainly  what  ought  to 
be  done,  the  poet  often  conceals  the  precept  in  a  description,  and 
represents  his  countryman  performing  the  action  in  which  he 
would  instruct  his  reader.  Where  the  one  sets  out  as  fully  and 
distinctly  as  he  can,  all  the  parts  of  the  truth,  which  he  would 
communicate  to  us;  the  other  singles  ou'  the  most  pleasing  cir- 
cumstance of  this  truth,  and  so  conveys  the  whole  in  a  more  di« 
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verting  manner  to  the  understanding.  I  shall  give  on*  instance, 
oat  of  a  multitude  of  this  nature  that  might  be  found  in  the 
Georgics,  where  the  reader  may  see  the  different  ways  Virgil  has 
taken  to  express  the  same  thing,  and  how  much  pleasanter  every 
manner  of  expression  is,  than  the  plain  and  direct  mention  of  it 
would  have  been.  It  is  in  the  second  Georgio,  where  he  tells  us 
what  trees  will  bear  grafting  on  each  otfyer. 

Et  KBpe  alterius  ramoe  impune  videmus 
Vertere  in  alterius,  mutatamque  insita  mala 
Ferre  pyrum,  et  prunis  lapidosa  rubescere  corna. 

Steriles  Platani  malos  gessero  valentes 

Casta neae  fagos,  ornusque  incanuit  albo 

Flore  pvri :  Glandemque  sues  fregere  sub  ulmia. 

Nee  longum  tempus :  et  ingeos 

Exiit  ad  caelum  ramis  felicibus  arbos ; 
Miraturque  novas  frondes  et  non  sua  poma. 

Here  we  see  the  poet  considered  all  the  effects  of  this  union 
between  trees  of  different  kinds,  and  took  notice  of  that  effect 
which  had  the  most  surprise,  and  by  consequence,  the  most  de- 
light in  it,  to  express  the  capacity  that  was  in  them  of  being  thus 
united.  This  way  of  writing  is  every  where  much  in  use  among 
the  poets,  and  is  particularly  practised  by  Virgil,  who  loves  to 
suggest  a  truth  indirectly,  and  without  giving  us  a  full  and  open 
view  of  it,  to  let  us  see  just  so  much  as  will  naturally  lead  the 
imagination  into  all  the  parts  that  lie  concealed.  This  is  won- 
derfully diverting  to  the  understanding,  thus  to  receive  a  pre- 
cept, that  enters  as  it  were  through  a  by-way,  and  to  apprehend 
an  idea  that  draws  a  whole  train  after  it.  For  here  the  mind, 
which  is  always  delighted  with  its  own  discoveries,  only  takes  the 
hint  from  the  poet,  and  seems  to  work  out  the  rest  by  the  strength 
of  her  own  faculties. 

But  since  the  inculcating  precept  upon  precept,  will  at  length 
prove  txresome  to  the  reader,  if  he  meets  with  no  entertainment, 
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the  poet  must  take  care  not  to  encumber  his  poem  with  too  much 
business ;  but  sometimes  to  relieve  the  subject  with  a  moral  re- 
flection, or  let  it  rest  awhile  for  the  sake  of  a  pleasant  snd  perti- 
nent digression.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  run  out  into  beautiful  and 
diverting  digressions  (as  it  is  generally  thought)  unless  they  are 
brought  in  aptly,  and  are  something  of  a  piece  with  the  main  de- 
sign of  the  Georgic :  for  they  ought  to  have  a  remote  alliance, 
at  least,  to  the  subject,  that  so  the  whole  poem  may  be  more  uni- 
form and  agreeable  in  all  its  parts.  We  should  never  quite  lose 
sight  of  the  country,  though  we  are  sometimes  entertained  with 
a  distant  prospect  of  it.  Of  this  nature  are  Virgil's  descriptions 
of  the  original  of  agriculture,  of  the  fruitfulness  of  Italy,  of  a 
country-life,  and  the  like,  which  are  not  brought  in  by  force,  but 
naturally  rise  out  of  the  principal  argument  and  design  of  the 
poem.  I  know  no  one  digression  in  the  Georgics  that  may  seem 
to  contradict  this  observation,  besides  that  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
first  book,  where  the  poet  launches  out  into  a  discourse  of  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  the  actions  of  Augustus :  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  how  admirably  he  has  turned  the  course  of  his 
narration  into  its  proper  channel,  and  made  his  husbandman  con- 
cerned even  in  what  relates  to  the  battle,  in  those  inimitable 
lines, 

Scilicet  et  tempus  veniet,  cum  finibus  illis 
Agricola  incurvo  terrain  molitus  aratro, 
Exesa  inveniet  scabra  rubigine  pila : 
Aut  gravibus  rastris  galeas  pulsabit  inanes, 
Grandiaque  effossis  mirabitur  ossa  sepulchris. 

And  afterwards  speaking  of  Augustus's  actions,  he  still  re- 
members that  agriculture  ought  to  be  some  way  hinted  at  thro»  %h 
the  whole  poem. 


Non  ullus  aratro 


Dignus  honos:  gqualent  abductis  arva  colonis: 
Et  curve  rigidum  falces  conflantur  in  ensem. 


\ 
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We  now  oome  to  the  style  which  is  proper  to  a  Georgic ;  and 
indeed  this  is  the  part  on  which  the  poet  must  lay  out  all  hi3 
strength,  that  his  words  may  be  warm  and  glowing,  and  that 
every  thing  he  desoribes  may  immediately  present  itself,  and  rise 
up  to  the  reader's  view.  He  ought  in  particular  to  be  careful  of 
not  letting  his  subject  debase  his  style,  and  betray  him  into  a 
meanness  of  expression,  but  every  where  to  keep  up  his  verse  in 
all  the  pomp  of  numbers,  and  dignity  of  words. 

/i  think  nothing  which  is  a  phrase  or  saying  in  common  talk, 
should  be  admittg^.  into  a  serious  poem ;  because  it  takes  off 
from  the  solemnity  of  the  expression,  and  gives  it  too  great  a 
turn  of  familiarity :  much  less  ought  the  low  phrases  and  terms 
of  art,  that  are  adapted  to  husbandry,  have  any  place  in  such  a 
work  as  the  Georgic,  which  is  not  tq  appear  in  the  natural  sim- 
plicity and  nakedness  of  its  subject,  but  in  the  pleasantest  dress 
that  poetry  can  bestow  on  it.     Thus  Virgil,  to  deviate  from  the 
common  form  of  words,  would  not  make  use  of  tempore  but  sy- 
dere  in  his  first  verse  ;  and  every  where  else  abounds  with  meta- 
phprs,  Grecisms,  and  oiroumtwutions,  to  give  his  verse  the  greater 
pomp,  and  presejpre  it  from  sinking  into  a  plebeian  style.     And 
herein  oofl&ifijs  Virgil's  master-piece,  who  has  not  only  excelled 
all  other  poets,  but  even  himself  in  the  language  of  his  G-eorgics ; 
where  we  receive  inore  strong  and  lively  ideas  of  things  from 
his  words,  than  we  could  have   done   from  the   objects   them- 
selves :  and  find  our  imaginations  more  affected  by  his  descrip- 
tions, than  they  would  have  been  by  the  very  sight  of  what  he 
describes. 

I  shall  now,  after  this  short  scheme  of  rules,  consider  the 
different  success  that  Hesiod  and  Virgil  have  met  with  in  this 
kind  of  poetry,  which  may  give  us  some  further  notion  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Georgics.  To  begin  with  Hesiod ;  if  we  may 
guess  at  his  character  from  his  writings,  he  had  much  more  of 
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the  husbandman  than  the  poet  in  his  temper :  he  was  wonder- 
fully grave,  discreet,  and  frugal,  he  lived  altogether  in  the  coun- 
try, and  was  probably  for  his  great  prudence  the  oracle  of  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  These  principles  of  good  husbandry  ran 
through  his  works,  and  directed  him  to  the  choice  of  tillage  and 
merchandize,  for  the  subject  of  that  which  is  the  most  celebrated 
of  them.  He  is  every  where  bent  on  instruction,  avoids  all  man- 
ner of  digressions,  and  does  not  stir  out  of  the  field  once  in  the 
whole  Georgic.  His  method  in  describing  month  after  month 
with  its  proper  seasons  and  employments,  is  too  grave  and  simple ; 
it  takes  off  from  the  surprise  and  variety  of  the  poem,  and  makes 
the  whole  look  but  like  a  modern  almanac  in  verse.  The  reader 
is  carried  through  a  course  of  weather,  and  may  beforehand  guess 
whether  he  is  to  meet  with  snow  or  rain,  clouds  or  sun-shine 
in  the  next  description.  His  descriptions,  indeed,  have  abundance 
of  nature  in  them,  but  then  it  is  nature  in  her  simplicity  and 
undress.  Thus  when  he  speaks  of  January ;  "  The  wild  beasts," 
says  he,  "  run  shivering  through  the  woods  with  their  heads  stoop- 
ing to  the  ground,  and  their  tails  olapt  between  their  legs ;  the 
goats  and  oxen  are  almost  flea'd  with  oold ;  but  it  is  not  so  bad 
with  the  sheep,  because  they  have  a  thick  coat  of  wool  about 
them.  The  old  men  too  are  bitterly  pincht  with  the  weather, 
but  the  young  girls  feel  nothing  of  it,  who  sit  at  home  with  their 
mothers  by  a  warm  fire-side."  Thus  does  the  old  gentleman  give 
himself  up  to  a  loose  kind  of  tattle,  rather  than  endeavour  after 
a  just  poetical  description.  Nor  has  he  shewn  more  of  art  or 
judgment  in  the  precepts  he  has  given  us,  which  are  sown  so  very 
thick,  that  they  clog  the  poem  too  much,  and  are  often  so  minute 
and  full  of  circumstances,  that  they  weaken  and  unnerve  his  verse. 
But  after  all,  we  are  beholden  to  him  for  the  first  rough  sketch 
of  a  Georgic  :  where  we  may  still  discover  something  venerable 

in  the  anticness  of  the  work  ;  but  if  we  would  see  the  design  en- 
Vol.  II.  17 
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larged,  the  figures  reformed,  the  colouring  laid  on,  and  the  whole 
piece  finished,  we  must  expect  it  from  a  greater  master's  hand* 

Virgil  has  drawn  out  the  rules  of  tillage  and  planting  intf 
two  books,  which  Hesiod  has  dispatched  in  half  a  one ;  but  has 
so  raised  the  natural  rudeness  and  simplicity  of  his  subject  with 
such  a  significancy  of  expression,  such  a  pomp  of  verse,  such  a 
variety  of  transitions,  and  such  a  solemn  air  in  his  reflections, 
that  if  we  look  on  both  poets  together,  we  see  in  one  the  plain- 
ness of  a  downright  countryman,  and  in  the  other,  something  of 
a  rustic  majesty,  like  that  of  a  Roman  dictator  at  the  plough-tail. 
)He  deMverfl  the  meanest  of  his  precepts  with  a  kind  of  grandeur, 

/he  breaks  the  clods  ana  tosses  the  dung  about  with  an  air  of 
gracefulness.  His  prognostications  of  the  weather  are  taken  out  of 
Aratus,  where  we  may  see  how  judiciously  he  has  pickt  out  those 
that  are  most  proper  for  his  husbandman's  observation  ;  how  he 
has  enforced  the  expression,  and  heightened  the  images  which  he 
found  in  the  original. 

/       The  second  book  has  more  wit  in  it,  and  a  greater  boldnes? 

v  in  its  metaphors  than  any  of  the  rests  The  poet  with  a  great 
beauty,  applies  oblivion,  ignorance,  wonder,  desire,  and  the  like, 
to  his  trees.  The  last  Georgic  has,  indeed,  as  many  metaphors, 
but  not  so  daring  as  this ;  for  human  thoughts  and  passions  may 
be  more  naturally  ascribed  to  a  bee,  than  to  an  inanimate  plant. 
He  who  reads  over  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  as  they  are 
described  by  Virgil  in  the  latter  end  of  the  book,  can  scaroe  be  of 
Virgil's  mind  in  preferring  even  the  life  of  a  philosopher  to  it. 

We  may,  I  think,  read  the  poet's  clime  in  his  description,  for 
he  seems  to  have  been  in  a  sweat  at  the  writing  of  it. 

— 0  quis  me  gelidis  sub  montibus  Hsemi 


Sistat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra  I 
And  is  every  where  mentioning-  among  his  chief  pleasures,  th# 
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coolness  of  his  shades  and  rivers,  vales  and  grottos,  which  a  more 
northern  poet  would  have  omitted  for  the  description  of  a  sunnj 
hill,  and  fire-side. 

The  third  Georgic  seems  to  be  the  most  laboured  of  them  all ; 
there  is  a  wonderful  vigour  and  spirit  in  the  description  of  the 
horse  and  chariot-race.  The  force  of  love  is  represented  in 
noble  instances,  and  very  sublime  expressions.  The  Scythian 
winter-piece  appears  so  very  cold  and  bleak  to  die  eye,  that  a 
man  can  scarce  look  on  it  without  shivering.  The  murrain  at 
the  end  has  all  the  expressiveness  that  words  can  give.  It  was 
here  that  the  poet  strained  hard  to  out-do  Lucretius  in  the  des- 
cription of  his  plague,  and  if  the  reader  would  see  what  success 
he  had,  he  may  find  find  it  at  large  in  Scaliger. 

But  Virgil  seems  no  where  so  well  pleased,  as  when  he  is  got 
among  his  bees  in  the  fourth  Georgic :  and  ennobles  the  actions 
of  so  trivial  a  creature,  with  metaphors  drawn  from  the  most  im- 
portant concerns  of  mankind.  His  verses  are  not  in  a  greater 
noise  and  hurry  in  the  battles  of  .ASneas  and  Turnus,  than  in  the 
engagement  of  two  swarms.  And  as  in  his  iEneis  he  compares 
the  labours  of  his  Trojans  to  those  of  bees  and  pismires,  here  he 
compares  the  labours  of  the  bees  to  those  of  the  Cyclops.  In 
short,  the  last  Georgic  was  a  good  prelude  to  the  JEneis ;  and 
very  well  shewed  what  the  poet  could  do  in  the  description  of 
what  was  really  great,  by  his  describing  the  mock-grandeur  of  an 
insect  with  so  good  a  grace.  There  is  more  pleasantness  in  the 
little  platform  of  a  gavden,  which  he  gives  us  about  the  middle  of 
this  book,  than  in  all  the  spacious  walks  and  water-works  of  Ra- 
pin.  The  speech  of  Proteus  at  the  end  can  never  be  enough  ad- 
mired, and  was,  indeed,  very  fit  to  conclude  so  divine  a  work. 

After  this  particular  account  of  the  beauties  in  the  Georgics 
I  should  in  the  next  place  endeavour  to  point  out  its  imperfections, 
if  it  has  any.     But  though  I  think  there  are  some  few  parts  in  it 
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that  are  not  so  beautiful  as  the  rest,  I  *hall  not  presume  to  name 
them,  as  rather  suspecting  my  own  judgment,  than  I  can  believe 
a  fault  to  be  in  that  poem,  which  lay  so  long  under  Virgil's  cor- 
rection, and  had  his  last  hand  put  to  it.  The  first  Georgic  was 
probably  burlesqued  in  the  author's  life-time ;  for  we  still  find 
in  the  scholiasts  a  verse  that  ridicules  part  of  a  line  translated 
from  Hesiod.  Nudus  ara,  sede  nudus — And  we  may  easily 
guess  at  the  judgment  of  this  extraordinary  critic,  whoever  he 
was,  from  his  censuring  this  particular  precept.  We  may  be  sure 
Virgil  would  not  have  translated  it  from  Hesiod,  had  he  not  dis- 
covered some  beauty  in  it ;  and  indeed  the  beauty  of  it  is  what  I 
have  before  observed  to  be  frequently  met  with  in  Virgil,  the  de- 
livering the  precept  so  indirectly,  and  singling  out  the  particular 
circumstance  of  sowing  and  plowing  naked,  to  suggest  to  us  that 
these  employments  are  proper  only  in  the  hot  season  of  the  year. 
I  shall  not  here  compare  the  style  of  the  Georgics  with  th  at 
of  Lucretius,  which  the  reader  may  see  already  done  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  second  volume  of  Miscellany  Poems ;  but  shall  con- 
clude this  poem  to  be  the  most  complete,  elaborate,  and  finished 
piece  of  all  antiquity.  The  JEneis,  indeed,  is  of  a  nobler  kind, 
but  the  Georgic  is  more  perfect  in  its  kind.  The  JEneis  has  a 
greater  variety  of  beauties  in  it,  but  those  of  the  Georgic  are 
more  exquisite.  In  short,  the  Georgic  has  all  the  perfection  that 
can  be  expected  in  a  poem  written  by  the  greatest  poet  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  when  his  invention  was  ready,  his  imagination 
warm,  his  judgment  settled,  and  all  his  faculties  in  their  full  vig 
our  and  maturitv 
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[Origiaally  printed  in  1789  from  a  MSS.  that  had  belonged  to  Lord  Somerset] 
INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS. 

[This  Discourse  is  not  in  Tickell's  edition,  a  somewhat  remarkable  cir 
cu instance,  when  we  consider  the,  pains  he  took  to  procure  the  Essay  on 
the  Georgics.  Hard  attributes  it  to  AdJison  by  the  internal  evidence 
The  subject  was  probably  suggested  by  the  dispute  started  by  Temple's 
essay,  whieh  was  still  fresh  in  every  body's  memory,  and  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  still  memorable  controversy  between  Bentley  and  Boyle.— 
G.] 

The  present  age  seems  to  have  a  very  true  taste  of  polite  learn- 
ing, and  perhaps  takes  the  beauties  of  an  ancient  author,  as  much 
as  'tis  possible  for  it  at  so  great  a  distance  of  time.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  some  entertainment  to  us  to  consider  what  pleasure 
the  cotemporaries  and  countrymen  of  our  old  writers  found  in 
their  works,  which  we  at  present  are  not  capable  of;  and  whether 
at  the  same  time  the  moderns  may  not  have  some  advantages 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  discover  several  graces  that  arise 
merely  from  the  antiquity  of  an  author. 

•  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  this  piece.  The  internal 
marks  of  its  nu'hor  are  many  and  unequivocal;  as  must,  I  think,  appear 
to  every  attentive  render  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Addison's 
style  and  manner.  But  I  should  guess  that  it  was  drawn  up  by  him  in 
his  younger  days,  and  that  it  was  not  retouched,  or  at  least  finished  bv 
him.  The  reason  miff  hi  b«,  that  he  had  afterwards  worked  up  the  princ 
pal  observations  of  this  piece  int?  his  critical  papers  on  Milton. 
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And  here  the  first  and  most  general  advantage  the  ancients 
had  over  us,  was,  that  they  knew  all  the  secret  history  of  a  com- 
posure :  what  was  the  occasion  of  such  a  discourse  or  poem, 
whom  such  a  sentence  aimed  at,  what  person  lay  disguised  in 
such  a  character :  for  by  this  means  they  could  see  their  author 
in  a  variety  of  lights,  and  receive  several  different  entertainments 
from  the  same  passage.  Wo,  oa  the  contrary,  can  only  please 
ourselves  with  the  wit  or  good  sense  of  a  writer,  as  it  stands 
stripped  of  all  those  accidental  circumstances  that  at  first  helped 
to  set  it  off;  we  have  him  but  in  a  single  view,  and  only  discover 
such  essential  standing  beauties  as  no  time  or  years  can  possibly 
deface. 

I  do  not  question  but  Homer,  who  in  the  diversity  of  his 
characters  has  far  excelled  all  other  heroic  poets,  had  an  eye  on 
some  real  persons  who  were  then  living,  in  most  of  them.  The 
description  of  Thersites  is  so  spiteful  and  particular,  that  I  can- 
not but  think  it  one  of  his  own,  or  his  country's  enemies  in  dis- 
guise, as  on  the  contrary  his  Nestor  looks  like  the  figure  of  some 
ancient  and  venerable  patriot:  an  effeminate  fop,  perhaps,  of 
those  times  lies  hid  in  Paris,  and  a  crafty  statesman  in  Ulysses : 
Patroclus  may  be  a  compliment  on  a  celebrated  friend,  and  Aga- 
memnon the  description  of  a  majestic  prince.  Ajax,  Hector,  and 
Achilles,  are  all  of  them  valiant,  but  in  so  different  a  manner  as 
perhaps  has  characterized  the  different  kinds  of  heroism  that 
Homer  had  observed  in  some  of  his  great  cotemporaries.  Thus 
far  we  learn  from  the  poet's  life,  that  he  endeavoured  to  gain 
favour  and  patronage  by  his  verse ;  and  it  is  very  probable  he 
thought  of  this  method  of  ingratiating  himself  with  particular 
persons  as  he  has  made  the  drift  of  the  whole  poem  a  compli- 
ment on  his  country  in  general. 

And  to  shew  us,  that  this  is  not  a  bare  conjecture  only,  we 
arc  told  in  the  account  that  is  left  us  of  Homer,  that  he  inserted 
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fche  very  names  of  some  of  his  cotemporaries.  Tychius  and 
Mentor  in  particular  are  very  neatly  celebrated  in  him.  The  first 
of  these  was  an  honest  cobler,  who  had  been  very  kind  and  ser 
viceable  to  the  poet,  and  is  therefore  advanced  in  his  poem,  to  be 
Ajax's  shield-maker.  The  other  was  a  great  man  in  Ithica,  who 
for  his  patronage  and  wisdom  has  gained  a  very  honourable  post 
in  the  Odysses,  where  he  accompanies  his  great  countryman  in 
his  travels,  and  gains  such  a  reputation  for  his  prudence,  that 
Minerva  took  his  shape  upon  her  when  she  made  herself  visible. 
Themius  was  the  name  of  Homer's  schoolmaster,  but  the  poet  has 
certainly  drawn  his  own  character  under,  when  he  sets  him*  forth 
as  a  favourite  of  Apollo,  that  was  deprived  of  his  sight,  and  used 
to  sing  the  noble  exploits  of  the  Grecians. 

Virgil  too  may  well  be  supposed  to  give  several  hints  in  his 
poem,  which  we  are  not  able  to  take,  and  to  have  lain  *  many  bye 
designs  and  underplots,  which  are  too  remote  for  us  to  look  into 
distinctly  at  so  great  a  distance :  but  as  for  the  characters  of  such 
as  lived  in  his  own  time,  I  have  not  so  much  to  say  of  him  as 
Homer.  He  is  indeed  very  barren  in  this  part  of  his  poem,  and 
has  but  little  varied  the  manners  of  the  principal  persons  in  it. 
His  jEneas  is  a  compound  of  valour  and  piety,  Achates  calls 
himself  his  friend,  but  takes  no  occasion  of  shewing  himself  so ; 
Mnesteus,  Sergestus,  Gyas,  and  Cloanthus,  are  all  of  them  men 
of  the  same  stamp  and  character.     . 

Fortemq;  Gyan,  fortemcj;  Cloanthum. 


Besides,  Virgil  was  so  very  nice  and  delicate  a  writer,  that 
probably  he  might  not  think  his  compliment  to  Augustus  so 
great,  or  so  artfully  concealed,  if  he  had  scattered  his  praises 

*  To  liave  lain.  •  The  perfect  participle  of  lay  is  laid,  not  lain,  which  is 
the  perfect  participle  of  the  verb  lie.  The  same  blunder  occurs  in  his 
notes  on  Ovid,  " — till  he  had  lain  aside  the  circle  of  rays" — speaking  of 
°hoebus  in  the  story  of  Phaeton.    But  see  the  note  on  that  place 
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more  promiscuously,  and  made  his  court  to  others  in  the  same 
poem.  Had  he  entertained  any  such  design,  Agrippa  must  in 
justice  haye  challenged  the  second  place,  and  if  Agrippa's  repre- 
sentative had  been  admitted,  JEneas  would  have  had  very  little 
to  do ;  which  would  not  have  redounded  much  to  the  honour  of 
his  emperor.  If,  therefore,  Virgil  has  shadowed  any  great  per 
sons  besides  Augustus  in  his  characters,  they  are  to  be  found  only 
in  the  meaner  actors  of  his  poem,  among  the  disputers  for  a  petty 
victory  in  the  fifth  book,  and  perhaps  in  some  few  other  places. 
I  shall  only  mention  Iopas  the  philosophical  musician  at  Dido's 
banquet,  where  I  cannot  but  fancy  some  celebrated  master  com- 
plimented, for  methinks  the  epithet  Orinitus  is  so  wholly  foreign 
to  the  purpose,  that  it  perfectly  points  at  some  particular  person ; 
who,  perhaps,  (to  pursue  a  wandering  guess)  was  one  of  the 
Grecian  performers,  then  in  Rome,  for  besides  that  they  were  the 
best  musicians  and  philosophers,  the  termination  of  the  name 
belongs  to  their  language,  and  the  epithet  is  the  same  [KaprjKo- 
fwiovres]  that  Homer  gives  to  his  countrymen  in  general. 

Now  that  we  may  have  a  right  notion  of  the  pleasure  we  have 
lost  on  this  account,  let  us  only  consider  the  different  entertain- 
ment we  of  the  present  age  meet  with  in  Mr.  Dryden's  Absalom 
and  Achitophel,  from  what  an  English  reader  will  find  an  hun- 
dred years  hence,  when  the  figures  of  the  persons  concerned  are 
not  so  lively  and  fresh  in  the  minds  of  posterity.  Nothing  can 
be  more  delightful  than  to  see  two  characters  facing  each  other 
all  along  and  running  parallel  through  the  whole  piece,  to  com- 
pare feature  with  feature,  to  find  out  the  nice  resemblance  in 
every  touch,  and  to  see  where  the  copy  fails,  and  where  it  comes 
up  to  the  original.  The  reader  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  have  an 
acquaintance  thus  risiDg  by  degrees  in  his  imagination,  for  whilst 
the  mind  is  busy  in  applying  every  particular,  and  adjusting  the 
several  parts  of  the  description,  it  is  not  a  little  delighted  with 
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its  discoveries,  and  feels  something  like  the  satisfaction  of  an 
author  from  his  own  composure. 

What  is  here  said  of  Homer  and  Virgil  holds  very  strong  in 
the  ancient  satirists  and  authors  of  dialogues,  but  especially  of 
comedies.  What  could  we  have  made  of  Aristophanes's  clouds, 
had  he  not  told  us  on  whom  the  ridicule  turned ;  and  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  we  should  have  relished  it  more  than  we 
do,  had  wo  known  the  design  of  each  character,  and  the  secret 
intimations  in  every  line.  Histories  themselves  often  come  down 
to  us  defective  on  this  account,  where  the  writers  are  not  full 
enough  to  give  us  a  perfect  notion  of  occurrences,  for  the  tradi- 
tion, which  at  first  was  a  comment  on  the  story,  is  now  quite  lost, 
and  the  writing  only  preserved  for  the  information  of  posterity. 

I  might  be  very  tedious  on  this  head,  but  I  shall  only  men- 
tion another  author  who,  I  believe,  received  no  small  advantage 
from  this  consideration,  and  that  is  Theophrastus,  who  probably 
has  shown  us  several  of  his  cotemporaries  in  the  representation 
of  his  passions  and  vices;  for  we  may  observe  in  most  of  his 
characters,  something  foreign  to  his  subject,  and  some  other  folly 
or  infirmity  mixing  itself  with  the  principal  argument  of  his  dis- 
course.    His  eye  seems  to  have  been  so  attentively  fixed  on  the 
person  in  whom  the  vanity  reigned,  that  other  circumstances  of 
his  behaviour  besides*  those  he  was  to  describe  insinuated  them- 
selves unawares,  and  crept  insensibly  into  the  character.     It  was 
hard  for  him  to  extract  a  single  folly  out  of  the  whole  mass,  with 
out  leaving  a  little  mixture  in  the  separation :  so  that  his  particu 
lar  vice  appears  something  discoloured  in  the  description,  and  his 
discourse,  like  a  glass  set  to  catch  the  image  of  any  single  object,     \ 
gives  us  a  lively  resemblance  of  what  we  look  for ;  but  at  the 
same  time  returns  a  little  shadowy  landscape  of  the  parts  that      \ 
lie  about  it. 

And,  as  the  ancients  enjoyed  no  small  privilege  above  us,  in 
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knowing  the  persons  hinted  at  in  several  of  their  authors;  so 
they  received  a  great  advantage,  in  seeing  often  the  pictures  and 
images  that  are  frequently  described  in  many  of  their  poets. 
When  Phidias  had  carved  out  his  Jupiter,  and  the  spectator 
stood  astonished  at  so  awful  and  majestic  a  figure,  he  surprised 
them  more,  by  telling  them  it  was  a  copy :  and,  to  make  his 
words  true,  showed  them  the  original,  in  that  magnificent  de- 
scription of  Jupiter,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  first  Iliad. 
The  comparing  both  together  probably  discovered  secret  graces 
in  each  of  them,  and  gave  new  beauty  to  their  performances: 
thus  in  Virgil's  first  iEneid,  where  we  see  the  representation  of 
rage  bound  up,  and  chained  in  the  temple  of  Janus ; 

Furor  impius  intus 


Seeva  sedens  super  arma,  et  centum  vinctus  ahenis 
Post  tergum  nodis,  fremit  horridua  ore  cruento. 

Though  we  are  much  pleased  with  so  wonderful  a  description, 
how  must  the  pleasure  double  on  those  who  could  compare  the 
poet  and  the  statuary  together,  and  see  which  had  put  most  hor- 
ror and  distraction  into  his  figure.  But  we,  who  live  in  these 
lower  ages  of  the  world,  are  such  entire  strangers  to  this  kind  of 
diversion,  that  we  often  mistake  the  description  of  a  picture  for 
an  allegory,  and  do  not  so  mueh  as  know  when  it  is  hinted  at. 
Juvenal  tells  us,  a  flatterer  will  not  stick  to  compare  a  weak  pair 
of  shoulders  to  those  of  Hercules,  when  he  lifts  up  Antaeus  from 
the  earth.  Now,  what  a  forced,  unnatural  similitude  does  this 
seem,  amidst  the  deep  silence  of  scholiasts  and  commentators  ? 
But  how  full  of  life  and  humour,  if  we  may  suppose  it  alluded 
to  some  remarkable  statue  of  these  two  champions,  that  perhaps 
stood  in  a  public  place  of  the  city  ?  There  is  now  in  Rome  a 
very  ancient  statue  entangled  in  a  couple  of  marble  serpents,  and 
so  exactly  cut  in  Laocoon's  posture  and  circumstances,  that  we 
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ma}  be  sure  Virgil  drew  after  the  statuary,  or  the  statuary  after 
Virgil :  and  if  the  poet  was  the  copyer,  we  may  be  sure  it  was  no 
small  pleasure  to  a  Boman,  that  could  see  so  celebrated  an  image 
outdone  in  the  description. 

I  might  here  expatiate  largely  on  several  customs  that  are 
now  forgotten,  though  often  intimated  by  ancient  authors ;  and 
particularly,  on  many  expressions  of  their  cotemporary  poets, 
which  they  had  an  eye  upon  in  their  reflections,  though  we  at 
present  know  nothing  of  the  business.  Thus  Ovid  begins  the 
second  book  of  his  elegies,  with  these  two  lines : 

H»c  quoque  scribebam  Pelignia  natus  aquosis, 
Die  ego  nequitiffi  Naso  poeta  meie. 

How  far  these  may  prove  the  four  verses  prefixed  to  Virgil's 
JEneid  genuine,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine :  but  I  dare  say 
Ovid  in  this  place  hints  at  them  if  they  are  so,  and  I  believe 
every  reader  will  agree  that  the  humour  of  these  lines  would  be 
very  much  heightened  by  such  an  allusion,  if  we  suppose  a  love 
adventure  ushered  in  with  an  ltte  Ego)  and  taking  its  rise  from 
something  like  a  preface  to  the  JEneid.  Guesses  might  be  num- 
berless on  this  occasion,  and  though  sometimes  they  may  be 
grounded  falsely,  yet  they  often  give  a  new  pleasure  to  the  reader, 
and  throw  in  abundance  of  light  on  the  more  intricate  and  obscure 
passages  of  an  ancient  author. 

But  there  is  nothing  we  want  more  direction  in  at  present 
than  the  writings  of  such  ancient  authors  as  abound  with  humour, 
especially  where  the  humour  runs  in  a  kind  of  cant,  and  a  parti- 
cular set  of  phrases.  We  may  indeed  in  many  places,  by  the  help 
of  a  good  scholiast,  and  skill  in  the  customs  and  language  of  a  coun 
try,  know  that  such  phrases  are  humorous,  and  such  a  metaphor 
drawn  from  a  ridiculous  custom  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  ridicule 
flags,  and  the  mirth  languishes  to  a  modern  reader,  who  is  not  so 
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conversant  and  familiar  with  the  words  and  ideas  that  lie  before 
him ;  so  that  the  spirit  of  the  jest  is  quite  palled  and  deadened, 
and  the  briskness  of  an  expression  lost  to  an  ear"  that  is  so  little 
accustomed  to  it.  This  want  of  discerning  between  the  comical 
and  serious  style  of  the  ancients,  has  run  our  modern  editors  and 
commentators  into  a  senseless  affectation  of  Terence's  and  Plau 
tus's  phrases,  when  they  desire  to  appear  pure  and  classical  in 
their  language :  so  that  you  often  see  the  grave  pedant  making 
a  buffoon  of  himself,  where  he  least  designs  it,  and  running  into 
light  and  trifling  phrases,  where  he  would  fain  appear  solemn  and 
judicious. 

Another  great  pleasure  the  ancients  had  beyond  us,  if  we 
consider  them  as  the  poet's  countrymen,  was,  that  they  lived  as 
it  were  upon  the  spot,  and  within  the  verge  of  the  poem  ;  their 
habitations  lay  among  the  scenes  of  the  iEneid  ;  they  could  find 
out  their  own  country  in  Homer,  and  had  every  day,  perhaps,  in 
their  sight  the  mountain  or  field  where  such  an  adventure  hap- 
pened, or  such  a  battle  was  fought.  Many  of  them  had  often 
walked  on  the  banks  of  Helicon,  or  the  sides  of  Parnassus,  and 
knew  all  the  private  haunts  and  retirements  of  the  muses :  so 
that  they  lived  as  it  were  on  fairy  ground,  and  conversed  in  an 
enchanted  region,  where  every  thing  they  looked  upon  appeared 
romantic,  and  gave  a  thousand  pleasing  hints  to  their  imagina- 
tions. To  consider  Virgil  only  in  this  respect :  how  must  a  Ro- 
man have  been  pleased,  that  was  well  acquainted  with  the  capes 
and  promontories,  to  see  the  original  of  their  names  as  they  stand 
derived  from  Misenus,  Palinurus,  and  Cajeta  ?  That  could  follow 
the  poet's  motions,  and  attend  his  hero  in  all  his  marches  from 
place  to  place  ?  that  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the  lake  Am 
sanctus,  where  the  fury  sunk,  and  could  lead  you  tp  tbe  mouth 


iwei 


a  The  briskness  of  an  expression  lost  to  an  ear.     One  TOay  'swear  to  tb* 
author  from  this  mode  of  expression. 
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of  the  cave  where  iEneas  took  his  descent  for  hell  ?  Their  being 
conversant  with  the  place  where  the  poem  was  transacted,  gave 
them  a  greater  relish  than  «?e  can  have  at  present  of  several 
parts  of  it;  as  it  affected  their  imaginations  more  strongly,  and 
diffused  through  the  whole  narration  a  greater  air  of  truth.  The 
places  stood  as  so  many  marks  and  testimonies  to  the  veracity  of 
the  story  that  was  told  of  them,  and  helped  the  reader  to  impose 
upon  himself  in  the  credibility  of  the  relation.  To  consider  only 
that  passage  in  the  8th  JEneid,  where  the  poet  brings  his  hero 
acquainted  with  Evander,  and  gives  him  a  prospect  of  that  cir- 
cuit of  ground,  which  was  afterwards  covered  with  the  metropolis 
of  the  world.  The  story  of  Cacus,  which  he  there  gives  us  at 
large,  was  probably  raised  on  some  old  confused  tradition  of  the 
place,  and  if  so,  was  doubly  entertaining  to  a  Roman,  when  he 
saw  it  worked  up  into  so  noble  a  piece  of  poetry,  as  it  would 
have  pleased  an  Englishman,  to  have  seen  in  Prince  Arthur  any 
of  the  old  traditions  of  Guy  varied  and  beautified  in  an  episode, 
had  the  chronology  suffered  the  author  to  have  led  his  hero  into 
Warwickshire  on  that  occasion.  The  map  of  the  place,  which 
was  afterwards  the  seat  of  Rome,  must  have  been  wonderfully 
pleasing  to  one  that  lived  upon  it  afterwards,  and  saw  all  the  al- 
terations that  happened  in  such  a  compass  of  ground  :  two  passages 
in  it  are  inimitably  fine,  which  I  shall  here  transcribe,  and  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  what  impressions  they  made  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  Roman,  who  had  every  day  before  his  eyes  the  capitol 
and  the  forum. 

Hino  ad  Tarpeiam  sedem  et  cnpitolia  ducit 
Aurea  nunc,  olim  silvestribus  horridu  dumis. 
Jam  turn  Religio  pavidos  terrebat  agrestes 
Dira  loci,  jam  turn  silvam  saxnmq ;  tremebant 
Hoc  nemus,  hunc,  inquit,  frondoso  vertice  collem, 
Quis^Deus,  incertum  est,  habitat  Deus.     Arcades  ipsuni 
Credunt  se  vidisse  Joveni :  Cum  s&pe  mgrantem 
^Egida  concnteret  dtifra,  nimbosq  ;  oieret." 
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And  afterwards, 

ad  tecta  subibant 


Pauperis  Evandri,  passimq;  armenta  videbant 
Roman  oq ;  foro  et  lautis  mugire  carinis. 

There  is  another  engaging  circumstance  that  made  Virgil  and 
Homer  more  particularly  charming  to  their  own  countrymen,  than 
they  can  possibly  appear  to  any  of  the  moderns ;  and  this  they 
took  hold  of  by  chusing  their  heroes  out  of  their  own  nation  :  for 
by  this  means  they  have  humoured  and  delighted  the  vanity  of  a 
Grecian  or  Roman  reader,  they  have  powerfully  engaged  him  on 
the  hero's  side,  and  made  him,  as  it  were,  a  party  in  every  action; 
so  that  the  narration  renders  him  more  intent,  the  happy  events 
raise  a  greater  pleasure  in  him,  the  passionate  part  more  moves 
him,  and  in  a  word,  the  whole  poem  comes  more  home,  and  touches 
him  more  nearly,  than  it  would  have  done,  had  the  scene  lain  in 
another  country,  and  a  foreigner  been  the  subject  of  it.  No 
doubt  but  the  inhabitants  of  Ithaca  preferred  the  Odysses  to  the 
Iliad,  as  the  Myrmidons,  on  the  contrary,  were  not  a  little  proud 
of  their  Achilles.  The  men  of  Pylos  probably  could  repeat 
word  for  word  the  wise  sentences  of  Nestor :  and  we  may  well 
suppose  Agamemnon's  countrymen  often  pleased  themselves  with 
their  prince's  superiority  in  the  Greek  confederacy.  I  believe, 
therefore,  no  Englishman  reads  Homer  or  Virgil  with  such  an 
inward  triumph  of  thought,  and  such  a  passion  of  glory,  as  those 
who  saw  in  them  the  exploits  of  their  own  countrymen  or  ances- 
tors. And  here,  by  the  way,  our  Milton  has  been  more  univer- 
sally engaging  in  the  choice  of  his  persons,  than  any  other  poet 
can  possibly  be.  He  has  obliged  all  mankind,  and  related  the 
whole  species  *  to  the  two  chief  actors  in  his  poem.    Nay,  what  is 

^Related  the  whole  specie*,  Ac.  We  sa}',  one  man  is  related  to  another, 
but  we  do  not  use  th*  verb  relate  actively,  in  the  sense  here  given  to  it. 
He  should  have  said — "  he  has  obliged  all  mankind  by  making  tue  wb"l« 
aoeeies  related  to  the  two  chief  actors  of  his  poem/' 
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infinitely  more  considerable,  we  behold  in  him,  not  only  our  an- 
cestors, but  our  representatives.  We  are  really  engaged  in  their 
adventures  ;  and  have  a  personal  interest  in  their  good  or  ill  suc- 
cess. We  are  not  only  their  offspring,  but  sharers  iff  their  for- 
tunes  ;  and  no  less  than  our  own  eternal  happiness,  or  misery, 
depends  on  their  single  conduct :  so  that  every  reader  will  here 
find  himself  concerned,  and  have  all  his  attention  and  solicitude 
raised,  in  every  turn  and  circumstance  of  the  whole  poem. 

If  the  ancients  took  a  greater  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  their 
poets  than  the  moderns  can,  their  pleasure  still  rose  higher  in 
the  perusal  of  their  orators ;  though  this  I  must  confess  proceeded 
not  so  much  from  their  precedence  to  us  in  respect  of  time,  as 
judgment.  Every  city  among  them  swarmed  with  rhetoricians, 
and  every  senate-house  was  almost  filled  with  orators ;  so  that 
they  were  perfectly  well  versed  in  all  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  and 
perhaps  knew  several  secrets  in  the  art  that  let  them  into  such 
beauties  of  Demosthenes,  or  Cicero,  as  are  not  yet  discovered  by 
a  modern  reader.  And  this  I  take  to  have  been  the  chief  reason 
of  that  wonderful  efficacy  we  find  ascribed  to  the  ancient  oratory, 
from  what  we  meet  with  in  the  present ;  for,  in  all  arts,  every 
man  is  most  moved  with  the  perfection  of  them,  as  he  under- 
stands them  best.  Now,  the  rulers  of  Greece  and  Home  had 
generally  so  well  accomplished  themselves  in  the  politer  parts  of 
learning,  that  they  had  a  high  relish  of  a  noble  expression,  were 
transported  with  a  well-turned  period,  and  not  a  little  pleased  to 
see  a  reason  urged  in  its  full  force.  They  knew  how  proper  such 
a  passage  was  to  affect  the  mind,  and  by  admiring  it,  insensibly 
begot  in  themselves  such  a  motion  as  the  orator  desired.  The 
passion  arose  in  them  unawares,  from  their  considering  the  apt- 
ness of  such  words  U  raise  it.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  force  of 
Tully's  eloquence  shewed  itself  most  on  Caesar,  who  probably  un- 
derstood it  best ;  and  Cicero  himself  was  so  affected  with  Demos* 
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tbenes,  that  'tis  no  wonder  when  he  was  asked,  which  he  thought 
the  best  of  his  orations,  he  should  reply,  The  longest.  But  now 
the  generality  of  mankind  are  so  wholly  ignorant  of  the  charms 
of  oratory,  that  Tully  himself,  who  guided  the  lords  of  the  whole 
earth  at  his  pleasure,  were  he  now  living,  and  a  speaker  in  a  mod 
em  assembly,  would  not,  with  all  that  divine  pomp  and  heat  of 
eloquence,  be  able  to  gain  over  one  man  to  his  party.  The  vul- 
gar, indeed,  of  every  age,  are  equally  moved  by  false  strains  of 
rhetoric,  but  they  are  not  the  persons  I  am  here  concerned  to  ac- 
count for. 

The  last  circumstance  I  shall  mention,  which  gave  the  ancients 
a  greater  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  their  own  authors  than  we 
are  capable  of,  is  that  knowledge  they  had  of  the  sound  and  har- 
mony of  their  language,  which  the  moderns  have  at  present  a  very 
imperfect  notion  of.  We  find,  even  in  music,  that  different  na- 
tions have  different  tastes  of  it,  and  those  who  most  agree  iiave 
some  particular  manner  and  graces  proper  to  themselves,  that  are 

not  so  agreeable  to  a  foreigner ;  whether  or  no  it  be  that,  as  the 

S   u  •  •  • 

temper  of  the  climates  varies,  it  causes  an  alteration  in  the  ani- 
mal spirits,  and  the  organs  of  hearing ;  or  as  such  passions  reign 
most  in  such  a  country,  so  the  sounds  are  most  pleasing  that  mpst 
affect  those  passions  ;  or  that  the  sounds  which  the  ear  has  ever 
been  most  accustom' d  to,  insensibly  conform  the  secret  texture  of 
it  to  themselves,  and  wear  in  it  such  passages  as  are  best  fitted 
for  their  own  reception  ;  or,  in  the  last  place,  that  our  national 
prejudice  and  narrowness  of  mind,  makes  every  thing  appear  odd 
to  us  that  is  new  and  uncommon ;  whether  any  one,  or  all  of  these 
reasons  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  cause,  we  find  by  certain  ex* 
perience.  that  what  is  tuneful  in  one  country  is  harsh  and  ungrate- 
ful in  another.  And  if  this  consideration  holds  in  musical  sounds, 
it  does  much  more  ir.  those  that  are  articulate,  because  there  is  u 
greater  variety  of  syllables  than  of  notes,  and  the  ear  is  more  ac 
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customed  to  speech  than  songs.  But  had  we  never  so  good  an 
ear,  we  have  still  a  faultering  tongue,  and  a  kind  of  impediment 
in  our  speech.  Our  pronunciation  is  without  doubt  very  widely 
different  from  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  our  voices  in 
respect  of  theirs,  are  so  out  of  tune,  that,  should  an  ancient  hear 
us,  he  would  think  we  were  reading  in  another  tongue,  and  scarce 
be  able  to  know  his  own  composure,  by  our  repetition  of  it.  We 
may  be  sure,  therefore,  whatever  imaginary  notions  we  may  frame 
to  ourselves  of  the  harmony  of  an  author,  they  are  very  different 
from  the  ideas  which  the  author  himself  had  of  his  own  perform- 
ance. 

Thus  we  see  how  time  has  quite  worn  out,  or  decayed,  several 
beauties  *  of  our  ancient  authors ;  but  to  make  a  little  amends  for 
the  little  graces  they  have  lost,  there  are  some  few  others  which 
they  have  gathered  from  their  great  age  and  antiquity  in  the 
world.  And  here  we  may  first  observe,  how  very  few  passages 
in  their  style  appear  flat  and  low  to  a  modern  reader,  or  carry  in 
them  a  mean  and  vulgar  air  of  expression ;  which  certainly  arises, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  death  and  disuse  of  the  language* 
in  which  the  ancients  compiled  their  works.  Most  of  th*>  forms 
of  speech  made  use  of  in  common  conversation,  are  apt  to  sink 
the  dignity  of  a  serious  style,  and  to  take  off  from  the  solemnity 
*  of  the  composition  that  admits  them ;  nay,  those  very  phrases, 
that  are  in  themselves  highly  proper  and  significant,  and  were  at 
first,  perhaps,  studied  and  elaborate  expressions,  make  but  a  poor 
figure  in  writing,  after  they  are  once  adopted  into  common  dis- 
course, and  sound  over-familiar  to  an  ear  that  is  every  where  ac- 
customed to  them.  They  are  too  much  dishonoured  by  common 
use,  and  contract  a  meanness,  by  passing  so  frequently  through 
die  mouths  of  the  vulgar.  For  this  reason,  we  often  met  with 
something  of  a  baseness  in  the  styles  of  our  best  English  authors 

*  Decayed  several  beauties.  It  is  not  exact,  to  use  the  verb  cfa^y  i ,  /vely 
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which  we  cannot  be  so  sensible  of  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  writers; 
because  their  language  is  dead,  and  no  more  used  in  our  familiar 
conversations ;  so  that  they  have  now  laid  aside  all  their  natural 
homeliness  and  simplicity,  and  appear  to  us  in  the  splendour  and 
formality  of  strangers.  We  are  not  intimately  enough  acquainted 
with  them,  and  never  met  with  their  expressions  but  in  print, 
and  that  too  on  a  serious  occasion ;  and  therefore  find  nothing  of 
that  levity  or  meanness  in  the  ideas  they  give  us,  as  they  might 
convey "  into  their  minds,  who  used  them  as  their  mother-tongue. 
To  consider  the  Latin  poets  in  this  light,  Ovid,  in  his'  Metamor- 
phosis, and  Lucan,  in  several  parts  of  him,  are  not  a  little  behold- 
en to  antiquity,  for  the  privilege  I  have  here  mentioned,  who 
would  appear  but  very  plain  men  without  it ;  as  we  may  the  bet- 
ter find,  if  we  take  them  out  of  their  numbers,  and  see  how  natu- 
rally they  fall  into  low  prose.  Claudian  and  Statins,  on  the  con- 
trary, whilst  they  endeavour  too  much  to  deviate  from  common, 
and  vulgar  phrases,  clog  their  verse  with  unnecessary  epithets, 
and  swell  their  style  with  forced  unnatural  expressions,  'till  they 
have  blown  it  up  into  bombast ;  so  that  their  sense  has  much  ado 
to  struggle  through  their  words.  Virgil,  and  Horace,  in  his  Odes, 
have  run  between  these  two  extremes,  and  made  their  expressions 
very  sublime,  but  at  the  same  time  very  natural.  This  consider- 
ation, therefore  least  affects  them,  for,  though  you  take  their 
verse  to  pieces,  and  dispose  of  their  words  as  you  please,  you  still 
find  such  glorious  metaphors,  figures,  and  epithets,  as  give  it  too 
<rreat  a  majesty  for  prose,  and  look  something  like  the  ruin  of  a 
noble  pile,  where  you  see  broken  pillars,  scattered  obelisks,  maim- 
ed statues,  and  a  magnificence  in  confusion. 

And  as  we  are  not  much  offended  with  the  low  idiotisms  of  a 
dead  language,  so  neither  are  we  very  sensible  of  any  familiar 
words  that  are  used  in  it ;  a*  we  may  more  particularly  observe 

*  As  they  might  convty.    The  con  Native  to  that  is  not  <m,  but,  which 
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in  the  names  of  persons  and  places.  We  find  in  our  English 
writers,  how  much  the  proper  name  of  one  of  our  own  countrymen 
pulls  down  the  language  that  surrounds  it,*  and  familiarizeth  a 
whole  sentence.  Sor  our  ears  are  so  often  used  to  it,  that  we 
find  something  vulgar  and  common  in  the  sound  and  cant ;  but  * 
fancy  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  style  too  much  humbled  and 
depressed  by  it  For  this  reason,  the  authors  of  poems  and  ro- 
mances, who  are  not  tied  up  to  any  particular  set  of  proper  names 
take  the  liberty  of  inventing  new  ones,  or  at  least  of  chusing  such 
as  are  not  used  in  their  own  country ;  and,  by  this  means,  not  a 
little  maintain  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  their  language.  Now 
the  proper  names  of  a  Latin  or  Greek  author  have  the  same  effect 
upon  us  as  those  of  a  romance,  because  we  meet  with  them  no 
where  else  but  in  books.  Cato,  Pompey,  and  Marcellus,  sound 
as  great  in  our  ears,  who  have  none  of  their  families  among  us, 
as  Agamemnon,  Hector,  and  Achilles ;  and  therefore,  though 
they  might  flatten  an  oration  of  Tully  to  a  Roman  reader,  they 
have  no  such  effect  upon  an  English  one.  What  I  have  here 
said,  may  perhaps  give  us  the  reason  why  Virgil,  when  he  men- 
tions the  ancestors  of  three  noble  Roman  families,  turns  Sef gius, 
Lemmius,  and  Oluentius,  whieh  might  have  degraded  his  verse 
too  much,  into  Sergestus,  Mnestheus,  and  Cloanthus,  though  the 
three  first  would  have  been  as  high  and  sonorous  to  us  as  the 
other. 

But  though  the  poets  could  make  thus  free  with  the  proper 
names  of  persons,  and  in  that  f  espect  enjoyed  a  privilege  beyond 
the  prose  writers ;  they  lay  both  under  an  equal  obligation,  as  to 
the  names  of  places  :  for  there  is  no  poetical  geography,  rivers 
are  the  same  in  prose  and  verse ;  and  the  towns  and  countries  of 


*  Pulls  down  the  language  that  surrounds  :L    Another  instance  of  ex- 
pression purely  Addisonian. 
«►  But     It  should  be — and. 
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a  romance  differ  nothing  from  those  of  a  true  history.  How  oddly 
therefore,  must  the  name  of  a  paltry  village  sound  to  those  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  meanness  of  the  place ;  and  yet 
how  many  such  names  are  to  be  met  with  uw»the  catalogues  of 
Homer  and  Virgil  ?  Many  of  their  words  must,  therefore,  very 
much  shock  the  ear  of  a  Roman  or  Greek,  especially  whilst  the 
poem  was  new ;  and  appear  as  meanly  to  their  own  countrymen, 
as  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  Putney  Pikes  and  Chelsea  Curia- 
seers  do  to  an  Englishman.  But  these  their  catalogues  have  no 
such  disadvantageous  sounds  in  them  to  the  ear  of  a  modern,  who 
scarce  ever  hears  of  the  names  out  of  the  poets,  or  knows  any 
thing  of  the  places  that  belong  to  them.  London  may  sound  as 
well  to  a  foreigner,  as  Troy  or  Borne;  and  Islington,  perhaps, 
better  than  London  to  them  who  have  no  distinct  ideas  arising 
from  the  names.  I  have  here  only  mentioned  the  names  of  men 
and  places ;  but  we  may  easily  carry  the  observation  further,  to 
those  of  several  plants,  animals,  &c.  Thus,  where  Virgil  com- 
pares  the  flight  of  Mercury  to  that  of  a  water-fowl,  Servius  tells 
us,  that  he  purposely  omitted  the  word  Mergus,  that  he  might 
not  debase  his  style  with  it ;  which,  though  it  might  have  offended 
the  niceness  of  a  Roman  ear,  would  have  sounded  more  tolerable 
in  ours.  Scaliger,  indeed,  ridicules  the  old  scholiast  for  his  note ; 
because,  as  he  observes,  the  word  Mergus  is  used  by  the  same 
poet  in  his  Georgics.  But  the  critic  should  have  considered  that, 
in  the  Georgics,  Virgil  studied  description  more  than  majesty ; 
and  therefore  might  justly  admit '  a  low  word  into  that  poem, 
which  would  have  disgraced  his  -52neid,  especially  when  a  god 
was  to  be  joined  with  it  in  the  comparison. 

As  antiquity  thus  conceals  what  is  low  and  vulgar  in  an  au- 
thor, so  does  it  draw  a  kind  of  veil  over  any  expression  that  is 
strained  above  nature,  and  recedes  too  much  from  the  familiar 
forms  of  speech.     A  violent  Grecism,  that  would  startle  a  Roman 
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at  the  reading  of  it,  sounds  more  natural  to  us,  and  is  less  dis- 
tinguishable from  other  parts  of  the  style.  An  obsolete,  or  a  new 
word,  that  made  a  strange  appearance  at  first  to  the  reader's  eye, 
is  now  incorporated  into  the  tongue,  and  grown  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest  of  the  language.  And  as  for  any  bold  expressions  in  a 
celebrated  ancient,  we  are  so  far  from  disliking  them,  that  most 
readers  single  out  only  such  passages  as  are  most  daring,  to  com- 
mend ;  and  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  style  is  beautiful  and 
elegant,  where  they  find  it  hard  and  unnatural  Thus  has  time 
mellowed  the  works  of  antiquity,  by  qualifying,  if  I  may  so  say, 
the  strength  and  rawness  of  their  colours,  and  casting  into  shades 
the  light  that  was  at  first  too  violent  and  glaring  for  the  eye  to 
behold  with  pleasure. 


OF  THE 

CHRISTIAN  RELIGION.' 

[This  treatise  was  one  of  the  works  intrusted  to  Ticke^  by  Addison,  on 
his  death-bed,  and  first  published  in  the  edition  of  1721.  It  has  since  beeb 
republished  several  times,  and  once  with  notes,  by  Corevon,  translated  by 
Purdy,  London,  1807.  It  was  included  also  in  Watson's  Theological 
Tracts.  A  French  translation  appeared  in  Lausanne  in  17 — .  Had  Addi- 
son lived,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  enlarged  it,  and  worked  it  up  to  a 
more  perfect  form.  As  it  stands,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  the  rough 
draft  of  a  more  extensive  work. — G.] 

SECTION  I. 

L  General  division  of  the  following  discourse,  with  regard  to  Pagan  and  Jewish  authors,  who 

mention  particulars  relating  to  our  Saviour. 
IL  Not  probable  that  an y  such  should  be  mentioned  by  Pagan  writers  who  lived  at  the  same 

time,  from  the  nature  of  such  transactions. 
IIL  Especially  when  related  by  the  Jews : 

IV.  And  heard  at  a  distance  by  those  who  pretended  to  as  great  miracles  as  their  own. 

V.  Besides  that,  no  Pagan  writers  of  that  age  lived  in  Judaea  or  its  confine*. 

VI.  And  because  many  books  of  that  age  are  lost 
VIL  An  instance  of  one  record  proved  to  be  authentic 

VIIL  A  second  record  of  probable,  though  not  undoubted,  authority. 

That  I  may  lay  before  you  a  full  state  of  the  subject  under  our 
consideration,  and  methodize  the  several  particulars  that  I 
touched  upon  in  discourse  with  you ;  I  shall  first  take  notice  of 
such  Pagan  authors,  as  have  given  their  testimony  to  the  history 
of  our  Saviour;    reduce  these   authors   under  their  respective 

a  The  following  work  on  the  Christian  Religion,  has  great  merit ;  but* 
from  the  nature  of  it,  required  a  greater  detail,  in  the  execution.  For,  as 
an  ancient  writer  *  has  well  observed,—^  tolum  et  mil  *s  plenum,  cum  tan- 

■  Lactantius.    Ep.  D.  J.  pro£ 
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classes,  and  shew  what  authority  their  testimonies  carry  with 
them.  Secondly,  I  shall  take  notice  of  Jewish  authors  in  the 
same  light. 

II.  There  are  many  reasons,  why  you  should  not  expect  that 
matters  of  such  a  wonderful  nature  should  be  taken  notice  of  jj 
those  eminent  Pagan  writers,  who  were  contemporaries  with  Jebus 
Christ,  or  by  those  who  lived  before  his  disciples  had  personally 
appeared  among  them,  and  ascertained  the  report  which  had  gone 
abroad  concerning  a  life  so  full  of  miracles. 

Supposing  such  things  had  happened  at  this  day  in  Switzerland, 
or  among  the  Grisons,  who  make  a  greater  figure  in  Europe  than 
Judea  did  in  the  Roman  empire,  would  they  be  immediately  be- 
lieved  by  those  who  live  at  a  great  distance  from  them  ?  or  would 
any  certain  account  of  them  be  transmitted  into  foreign  countries 
within  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  that  of  our  Saviour's  public 
ministry  ?  Such  kinds  of  news,  though  never  so  true,  seldom 
gain  credit,  till  some  time  after  they  are  transacted  and  exposed 
to  the  examination  of  the  curious,  who  by  laying  together  circum- 
stances, attestations,  and  characters  of  those  who  are  concerned 
in  them,  either  receive,  or  reject  what  at  first  none  but  eye-wit- 
nesses could  absolutely  believe  or  disbelieve.     In  a  case  of  this 

ta  rerum  multitudo  in  angustum  coarctanda  sit ;  et  brevitate  ipsa  minils  cla- 
rum*  maxime  cUm  et  argumenta  plurima  et  exempla,  in  quibus  lumen  est. 
probationum,  necesse  sit  prceteriri.  However,  the  plan  was  ably  conceived, 
and  would,  without  doubt,  if  the  author  had  lived,  have  been  drawn  out 
to  a  just  extent.  For  we  are  told,  he  had  taken  great  pains  in  collecting 
materials  for  it,  and  was  more  assiduous  in  digesting  them,  that  Ids  health 
would  well  cUlow.% 

Thus  our  Addison,  like  the  admirable  Pascal,  closed  his  valuable  life 
in  meditating  a  defence  of  the  Christian  Religion.  One  is  not  surprised 
to  find  this  agreement  in  the  views  of  two  such  men ;  the  one,  the  sub- 
limit genius,  and  the  other,  the  most  cultivated,  of  modern  times.  But 
there  was  this  lamented  difference  in  their  story.  The  spirit  of  Jansenism, 
fulling  on  a  temper  naturally  scrupulous,  and  a  constitution,  always  infirm, 
threw  a  sombrous  fanatic  air  on  Pascal's  religious  speculations,  as  it  did  on 
'lis  life :  while  our  happier  countryman,  by  the  benefit  of  better  health, 
and  juster  principles,  maintained  a  constant  sobriety  in  the  conduct  of  each. 

sLifebyMr.  TickelL 
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port,  it  was  natural  for  men  of  sense  and  learning  to  treat  the 
whole  account  as  fabulous,  or  at  farthest  to  suspend  their  belief 
of  it,  until  all  things  stood  together  in  their  full  light. 

III.  Besides,  the  Jews  were  branded  not  only  for  supersti- 
tions different  from  all  the  religions  of  the  Pagan  world,  but  in 
a  particular  manner  ridiculed  for  being  a  credulous  people ;  so 
that  whatever  reports  of  such  a  nature  came  out  of  that  country, 
were  looked  upon  by  the  heathen  world  as  false,  frivolous,  and 
improbable. 

IV.  We  may  further  observe,  that  the  ordinary  practice  of 
magic  in  those  times,  with  the  many  pretended  prodigies,  divina- 
tions, apparitions,  and  local  miracles  among  the  heathens,  made 
them  less  attentive  to  such  news  from  Judea,  till  they  had  time 
to  consider  the  nature,  the  occasion,  and  the  end  of  our  Saviour's 
miracles,  and  were  awakened  by  many  surprising  events  to  allow 
them  any  consideration  at  all. 

V.  We  are  indeed  told  by  St.  Matthew,  that  the  fame  of  our 
Saviour,  during  his  life,  went  throughout  all  Syria,  and  that 
there  followed  him  great  multitudes  of  people  from  Galilee,  Ju- 
dea, Decapolis,  Idumaea,  from  beyond  Jordan,  and  from  Tyre 
and  Sidon.  Now  had  there  been  any  historians  of  those  times 
and  places,  we  might  have  expected  to  have  seen  in  them  some 
account  of  those  wonderful  transactions  in  Judea ;  but  there  is 
not  any  single  author  extant,  in  any  kind,  of  that  age,  in  any  of 
those  countries. 

VI.  How  many  books  have  perished  in  which  possibly  there 
might  have  been  mention  of  our  Saviour  ?  Look  among  the  Ro- 
mans, how  few  of  their  writings  are  come  down  to  our  times  ? 
In  the  space  of  two  hundred  years  from  our  Saviour's  birth, 
when  there  was  such  a  multitude  of  writers  in  all  kinds,  how 
small  is  the  number  of  authors  that  have  made  their  way  to  the 
present  age  ? 
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YII.  One  authentic  record,  and  that  the  most  authentic 
heathen  record,  we  are  pretty  sure  is  lost,  I  mean  the  account 
sent  by  the  Governor  of  Judea,  under  whom  our  Saviour  was 
judged,  condemned,  and  crucified.  It  was  the  custom  in  the  Ro- 
man empire,  as  it  is  to  this  day  in  all  the  governments  of  the 
world,  for  the  praefects  and  viceroys  of  distant  provinces  to  trans- 
mit to  their  sovereign  a  summary  relation  of  every  thing  remark- 
able in  their  administration.  That  Pontius  Pilate,  in  his  account, 
would  have  touched  on  so  extraordinary  an  event  in  Judea,  is  not 
to  be  doubted ;  and  that  he  actually  did,  we  learn  from  Justin 
Martyr,  who  lived  about  a  hundred  years  after  our  Saviour's 
death,  resided,  made  converts,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  engaged  with  philosophers,  and  in  a  particular  man- 
ner with  Crescens  the  cynic,  who  could  easily  have  detected,  and 
would  not  fail  to  have  exposed  him,  had  he  quoted  a  record  not 
in  being,  or  made  any  false  citation  out  of  it.  Would  the  great 
apologist  have  challenged  Crescens  to  dispute  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity with  him  before  the  Roman  senate,  had  he  forged  such 
an  evidence  ?  or  would  Crescens  have  refused  the  challenge,  could 
he  have  triumphed  over  him  in  the  detection  of  such  a  forgery  ? 
To  which  we  must  add,  that  the  apology  which  appeals  to  this 
record,  was  presented  to  a  learned  Emperor,  and  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  Roman  senate.  This  father  in  his  apology,  speaking 
of  the  death  and  suffering  of  our  Saviour,  refers  the  emperor  for 
the  truth  of  what  he  says  to  the  acts  of  Pontius  Pilate,  which  I 
have  here  mentioned.  Tertullian,  who  wrote  his  apology  about  fifty 
years  after  Justin,  doubtless  referred  to  the  same  record,  when  he 
tells  the  Governor  of  Rome,  that  the  Emperor  Tiberius  having  re- 
ceived an  account  out  of  Palestine  in  Syria  of  the  Divine  Person, 
who  had  appeared  in  that  country,  paid  him  a  particular  regard; 
and  threatened  to  punish  any  who  should  accuse  the  Christians ; 
nay,  that  the  emperor  would  have  adopted  him  among  the  deities 

VOL.    II. — 18 
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whom  they  worshipped,  had  not  the  senate  refused  to  come  into 
his  proposal.  Tertullian,  who  gives  us  this  history,  was  not  only 
on j  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  but  what  adds  a  greater 
weight  to  his  authority  in  this  case,  was  eminently  skilful  and  well 
read  in  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire.  Nor  can  it  be  said,  that 
Tertullian  grounded  his  quotation  upon  the  authority  of  Justin 
Martyr,  because  we  find  he  mixes  it  with  matters  of  fact  which 
are  not  related  by  that  author.  Eusebius  mentions  the  same  an- 
cient record,  but  as  it  was  not  extant  in  his  time,  I  shall  not 
insist  upon  his  authority  in  this  point.  If  it  be  objected,  that 
this  particular  is  not  mentioned  in  any  Roman  historian,  I  shall 
use  the  same  argument  in  a  parallel  case,  and  see  whether  it  will 
carry  any  force  with  it.  Ulpian  the  great  Roman  lawyer  gathered 
together  all  the  imperial  edicts  that  had  been  made  against  the 
Christians,  But  did  any  one  ever  say,  that  there  had  been  no 
such  edicts,  because  they  were  not  mentioned  in  the  histories  of 
those  emperors  ?  Besides,  who  knows  but  this  circumstance  of 
Tiberius  was  mentioned  in  other  historians  that  have  been  lost, 
though  not  to  be  found  in  any  still  extant  ?  Has  not  Suetonius 
many  particulars  of  this  emperor  omitted  by  Tacitus,  and  Hero- 
dian  many  that  are  not  so  much  as  hinted  at  by  either  ?  As  for 
the  spurious  acts  of  Pilate,  now  extant,  we  know  the  occasion 
and  time  of  their  writing,  and  that  had  there  not  been  a  true  and 
authentic  record  of  this  nature,  they  would  never  have  been 

forged. 

VIII.  The  story  of  Agbarus a  king  of  Edessa,  relating  to  the 

»  The  story  of  Affbarus,  &c.  Mr.  Gibbon  in  his  History  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  taking  occasion  I  know  not  how  or  why, 
to  mention  this  story  of  Agbarus  king  of  Edessa,  and  his  correspondence 
with  our  Saviour  (to  which  some  countenance  is  here  given)  reprobates 
that  tradition,  andjts  abettors,  in  the  following  terms : 

"  The  evidencel'or  these  epistles  is  stated  nnd  rejected  by  the  candid 
Lardner.  Among  the  herd  of  bigots  who  are  forcibly  driven  from  this 
convenient,  but  untenable  post  I  am  ashamed,  with  the  Grabes,  Caves, 
lillemonts,  <fcc,  to  discover  Mr.  Addison,  an  English  gentleman ;  but  hi* 
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letter  which  he  sent  to  our  Saviour,  and  to  that  which  he  received 
from  Lim,  is  a  record  of  great  authority  ;  and  though  I  will  not 
insist  upon  it,  may  venture  to  say,  that  had  we  such  an  evidence 
for  any  fact  in  Pagan  history,  an  author  would  be  thought  very 
unreasonable  who  should  reject  it.  I  believe  you  will  be  of  my 
opinion,  if  you  will  peruse,  with  other  authors,  who  have  appeared 
in  vindication  of  these  letters  as  genuine,  the  additional  arguments 
which  have  been  made  use  of  by  the  late  famous  and  learned  Dr. 
Grabe,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Spicilegium. 

superficial  tract  on  the  Christian  Religion  owes  its  credit  to  his  name,  hifl 
style,  and  the  interested  applause  of  our  clergy." 

Thus  the  historian,  out  of  a  liberal  zeal  against  a  fierd  of  bigots.  But 
ae  blushes  to  find  Mr.  Addison  in  that  number;  and,  in  good  breeding, 
he  could  do  no  less,  considering  that  Mr.  Addison  was  not  a  pedant  like 
the  Grabes,  Caves,  and  Tillemont*,  but  an  English  Gentleman.  Let  the 
civility  of  this  phrase  then  be  acknowledged ;  and  yet,  as  I  know  what  a 
wag  we  have  to  deal  with,  I  more  than  suspect  it  was  employed  only  as 
the  oily  vehicle  of  his  satire.  For  he  immediately  adds,  that  this  tract  of 
the  English  gentleman  on  the  Christian  Religion  is  a  superficial  tract ;  and 
that  it  owes  its  credit  to  his  namey  his  style,  and  the  interested  applause  of 
our  clergy. 

A  superficial  tract  1 — As  if  the  author,  or  any  body  else  for.  him,  had 
given  it  out,  as  an  elaborate  and  complete  work  on  the  subject.  Yet,  if  by 
superficial  he  mean*,  not  solid,  or  deficient  in  point  of  argument,  I  appre- 
hend our  critical  historian  is  much  mistaken.  A  single  mistake  (if  the 
story  he  alludes  to  be  one)  in  a  large  collection  of  evidence,  will  not  prove 
the  charge :  and  a  more  exact  and  minute  detail  of  facts  could  only  set 
his  arguments  in  a  stronger  light ;  not  turn  a  bad  argument  into  a  goocf  one. 

But  superficial  as  it  is,  it  has  gained  credit  in  ihe  world,  which,  how- 
ever, he  ascribes  to  his  name  (and  with  reason,  for  it  is  a  very  good  one) 
and  to  his  style  (very  reasonably  again,  for  his  style  is  excellent,  and  must 
needs  do  honour  to  any  work,  in  which  it  is  employed)  and  to  the  interest- 
ed applause  of  our  clergy.  Here  the  reason  is  not  so  apparent  The  clergy, 
it  seems,  have  cried  up  his  defence  of  Christianity,  because  they  have  an 
interest  in  his  defence  of  it.  But,  what  interest,  let  me  ask,  besides  that  which 
all  honest  men  have  in  the  maintenance  of  truth,  virtue,  and  piety :  in  the 
prevalence  of  which,  all  their  dearest  interests,  present  and  to  come,  are  in- 
cluded ?  No,  he  will  say,  "it  is  the  interest  which  the  clergy  have  in  support- 
ing falsehood  and  imposture,  for  the  sake  of  the  emoluments  annexed  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Christian  Religion."  That  is,  he  thinks  the  English  clenry 
ready  to  say  any  thing  for  a  piece  of  bread,  and  that*  for  the  most  part,  a 
coarse  andseauty  one,  too.     Such  is  the  candour  of  our  virtuous  historian. 

But  let  him  think  of  our  clergy  as  he  sees  fit.  They  will  certainly  go 
on  to  applaud  such  writers  as  Mr.  Addison,  who  to  an  excellent  head 
joined  an  honest  heart ;  and  who  knew  how  to  instruct,  at  once,  and  de 
fight  his  readers,  with  good  sense,  ui  .spoiled  by  philosophy  ;  and  a  style  of 
writing  not  corrupted  by  affectation. 
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SECTION  II. 

r  WLat  facts  in  the  history  of  otir  Saviour  might  be  taken  notice  of  by  Pagan  author*. 
IL  What  particular  facts  are  taken  notice  of,  and  by  what  Pagan  authors. 
IIL  How  Gelsus  represents  our  Saviour's  miracles. 

IV.  The  same  representation  made  of  them  by  other  unbelievers,  and  proved  unreasonab.* 

V.  What  facts  in  our  Saviour's  history  not  to  be  expected  from  Pagan  writers. 

I.  We  now  come  to  consider  what  undoubted  authorities  are  ex- 
tant among  Pagan  writers ;  and  here  we  must  premise,  that  some 
parts  of  our  Saviour's  history  may  be  reasonably  expected  from 
Pagans.  I  mean  such  parts  as  might  be  known  to  those  who 
lived  at  a  distance  from  Judea,  as  well  as  to  those  who  were  the 
followers  and  eye-witnesses  of  Christ. 

II.  Such  particulars  are  most  of  these  which  follow,  and 
which  are  all  attested  by  some  one  or  other  of  those  heathen  au- 
thors, who  lived  in  or  near  the  age  of  our  Saviour  and  his  disci- 
ples. That  Augustus  Caesar  had  ordered  the  whole  empire  to  be 
censed  or  taxed,  which  brought  our  Saviour's  reputed  parents  to 
Bethlehem :  this  is  mentioned  by  several  Roman  historians,  as 
Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Dion.  l  That  a  great  light,  or  a  new 
star  appeared  in  the  east,  which  directed  the  wise  men  to  our 
Saviour : '  this  is  recorded  by  Chalcidius.  '  That  Herod,  the  king 
of  Palestine,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Roman  history,  made  a 
great  slaughter  of  innocent  children,7  being  so  jealuus  of  his  suc- 
cessor, that  he  put  to  death  his  own  sons  on  that  account :  this 
character  of  him  is  given  by  several  historians,  and  this  cruel  fact 
mentioned  by  Macrobius,  a  heathen  author,  who  tells  it  as  a 
known  thing,  without  any  mark  or  doubt  upon  it.  '  That  our 
Saviour  had  been  in  Egypt : '  this  Celsus,  though  he  raises  a 
monstrous  story  upon  it,  is  so  far  from  denying,  that  he  tells  us 
our  Saviour  learned  the  arts  of  magic  in  that  country  *  That 
Pontius  Pilate  was  governor  of  Judea,  that  our  Saviour  was 
brought  in  judgment  before  him,  and  by  him  condemned  and 
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crucified : '  this  is  recorded  by  Tacitus.  '  That  many  miraculous 
cures  and  works  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  were 
wrought  by  him  : '  this  is  confessed  by  Julian  the  apostate,  Por- 
phyry, and  Hierocles,  all  of  them  not  only  Pagans,  but  professed 
enemies  and  persecutors  of  Christianity.  l  That  our  Saviour 
foretold  several  things  which  came  to  pass  according  to  his  pre 
dictions ; '  this  was  attested  by  Phlegon  in  his  annals,  as  we  are 
assured  by  the  learned  Origen  against  Celsus.  '  That  at  the 
time  when  our  Saviour  died,  there  was  a  miraculous  darkness  and 
a  great  earthquake : '  this  is  recorded  by  the  same  Phlegon  the 
Trallian,  who  was  likewise  a  Pagan  and  freeman  to  Adrian  the 
emperor.  We  may  here  observe,  that  a  native  of  Trallium, 
which  was  not  situate  at  so  great  a  distance  from  Palestine,  might 
very  probably  be  informed  of  such  remarkable  events  as  had 
passed  among  the  Jews  in  the  age  immediately  preceding  his  own 
times,  since  several  of  his  countrymen  with  whom  he  had  con- 
versed, might  have  received  a  confused  report  of  our  Saviour  be- 
fore his  crucifixion,  and  probably  lived  within  the  shake  of  the 
earthquake,  and  the  shadow  of  the  eclipse,  which  are  recorded  by 
this  author.  '  That  Christ  was  worshipped  as  a  god  among  the 
Christians ;  that  they  would  rather  suffer  death  than  blaspheme 
him ;  that  they  received  a  sacrament,  and  by  it  entered  into  a 
vow  of  abstaining  from  sin  and  wickedness,'  conformable  to  the 
advice  given  by  St.  Paul ;  l  that  they  had  private  assemblies  of 
worship,  and  used  to  join  together  in  hymns : '  this  is  the  account 
which  Pliny  the  younger  gives  of  Christianity  in  his  days,  about 
seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  and  which  agrees  in  all  its 
circumstances  with  the  accounts  we  have  in  holy  writ,  of  the  first 
state  of  Christianity  after  the  crucifixion  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
*  That  St.  Peter,  whose  miracles  are  many  of  them  recorded  ir 
holy  writ,  did  many  wonderful  works,'  is  owned  by  Julian  the 
apostate,  who  therefore  represents  him  as  a  great  magician,  and 
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one  who  had  in  his  possession  a  book  of  magical  secrets  left  him 
by  our  Saviour.  *  That  the  devils  or  evil  spirits  were  subject  to 
them/  we  may  learn  from  Porphyry,  who  objects  to  Christianity, 
that  since  Jesus  had  begun  to  be  worshipped,  ^Isculapius  and 
the  rest  of  the  gods  did  no  more  converse  with  men.  Nay,  Cel- 
sus himself  affirms  the  same  thing  in  effect,  when  he  says,  that  the 
power  which  seemed  to  reside  in  Christians,  proceeded  from  the 
use  of  certain  names,  and  the  invocation  of  certain  demons.  Ori- 
gen  remarks  on  this  passage,  that  the  author  doubtless  hints  at 
those  Christians  who  put  to  flight  evil  spirits,  and  healed  those 
who  were  possessed  with  them ;  a  fact  which  had  been  often  seen, 
and  which  he  himself  had  seen,  as  he  declares  in  another  part  of 
his  discourse  against  Celsus.  But  at  the  same  time  he  assures 
us,  that  this  miraculous  power  was  exerted  by  the  use  of  no  other 
name  but  that  of  Jesus,  to  which  were  added  several  passages  in 
his  history,  but  nothing  like  any  invocation  to  demons. 

III.  Celsus  was  so  hard  set  with  the  report  of  our  Saviour's 
miracles,  and  the  confident  attestations  concerning  him,  that 
though  he  often  intimates  he  did  not  believe  them  to  be  true,  yet 
knowing  he  might  be  silenced  in  such  an  answer,  provides  him- 
self with  another  retreat,  when  beaten  out  of  this ;  namely,  that 
our  Saviour  was  a  magician.  Thus  he  compares  the  feeding  of 
so  many  thousands  at  two  different  times  with  a  few  loaves  and 
fishes,  to  the  magical  feasts  of  those  Egyptian  impostors,  who 
would  present  their  spectators  with  visionary  entertainments  that 
had  in  them  neither  substance  nor  reality :  which,  by  the  way,  is 
to  suppose,  that  a  hungry  and  fainting  multitude  were  filled  by 
an  apparition,  or  strengthened  and  refreshed  with  shadows. 
He  knew  very  well,  that  there  were  so  many  witnesses  and 
actors,  if  I  may  call  them  such,  in  these  two  miracles,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  refute  such  multitudes,  who  had  doubtless  suffi- 
ciently spread  the  fame  of  them,  and  was,  therefore,  in  this  place 
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forced  to  resort  to  the  other  solution,  that  it  was  done  by  magic. 
It  was  not  enough  to  say,  that  a  miracle  which  appeared  to  so 
many  thousand  eye-witnesses  was  a  forgery  of  Christ's  disciples, 
and  therefore  supposing  them  to  be  eye-witnesses,  he  endeavours 
to  shew  how  they  might  be  deceived. 

IV.  The  unconverted  heathens,  who  were  pressed  by  the 
many  authorities  that  confirmed  our  Saviour's  miracles,  as  well 
as  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  had  actually  seen  them,  were  driven 
to  account  for  tbem  after  the  same  manner  :  for,  to  work  by  ma- 
gic in  the  heathen  way  of  speaking,  was,  in  the  language  of  the 
Jews,  to  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils. 
Our  Saviour,  who  knew  that  unbelievers  in  all  ages  would  put 
this  perverse  interpretation  on  his  miracles,  has  branded  the  ma- 
lignity of  those  men,  who,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
hearts  started  such  an  unreasonable  objection,  as  a  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  declared  not  only  the  guilt,  but  the 
punishment  of  so  black  a  crime.  At  the  same  time  he  conde- 
scended to  shew  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  this  objection  against 
his  miracles,  by  representing  that  they  evidently  tended  to  the 
destruction  of  those  powers,  to  whose  assistance  the  enemies  of 
his  doctrine  then  ascribed  them.  An  argument,  which,*  if  duly 
weighed,  renders  the  objection  so  very  frivolous  and  groundless, 
that  we  may  venture  to  call  it  even  blasphemy  against  common 
sense.  Would  magic  endeavour  to  draw  off  the  minds  of  men 
from  the  worship  which  was  paid  to  stocks  and  stones,  to  give 
them  an  abhorrence  of  those  evil  spirits  who  rejoiced  in  the  most 
cruel  sacrifices,  and  in  offerings  of  the  greatest  impurity ;  and,  in 
short,  to  call  upon  mankind  to  exert  their  whole  strength  in  the 
love  and  adoration  of  that  one  Being,  from  whom  they  derived 
their  existence,  and  on  whom  only  they  were  taught  to  depend 
every  moment  for  the  happiness  and  continuance  of  it  ?  Was  it 
the  business  of  magic  to  humanize  our  natures  with  compassion 
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forgiveness,  and  all  the  instances  of  the  most  extensive  charity  ? 
Would  evil  spirits  contribute  to  make  men  sober,  chaste,  and 
temperate,  and,  in  a  word,  to  produce  that  reformation  which  was 
wrought  in  the  moral  world  by  those  doctrines  of  our  Saviour, 
that  received  their  sanction  from  his  miracles  ?  Nor  is  it  possi- 
ble to  imagine,  that  evil  spirits  would  enter  into  a  combination 
with  our  Saviour  to  cut  off  all  their  correspondence  and  inter- 
course with  mankind,  and  to  prevent  any  for  the  future  from  ad- 
dicting themselves  to  those  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  had  done 
them  so  much  honour.  We  see  the  early  effect  which  Christiani- 
ty had  on  the  minds  of  men  in  this  particular,  by  that  number  of 
books,  which  were  filled  with  the  secrets  of  magic,  and  made  a 
sacrifice  to  Christianity,  by  the  converts  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  We  have  likewise  an  eminent  instance  of  the 
inconsistency  of  our  religion  with  magic,  in  the  history  of  the  fa- 
mous Aquila.  This  person,  who  was  a  kinsman  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  and  likewise  a  man  of  great  learning,  notwithstanding  he 
had  embraced  Christianity,  could  not  be  brought  off  from  the 
studies  of  magic,  by  the  repeated  admonitions  of  his  fellow-chris- 
tians :  so  that  at  length  they  expelled  him  their  society,  as  rather 
chusing  to  lose  the  reputation  of  so  considerable  a  proselyte,  than 
communicate  with  one  who  dealt  in  such  dark  and  infernal  prac- 
tices. Besides,  we  may  observe,  that  all  the  favourers  of  magic 
were  the  most  professed  and  bitter  enemies  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. Not  to  mention  Simon  Magus  and  many  others,  I  shall 
only  take  notice  of  those  two  great  persecutors  of  Christianity, 
the  emperors  Adrian  and  Julian  the  apostate,  both  of  them  initi- 
ated in  the  mysteries  of  divination,  and  skilled  in  all  the  Jepths 
of  magic.  I  shall  only  add,  that  evil  spirits  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  concurred  in  the  establishment  of  a  religion,  which  tri- 
umphed over  them,  drove  them  out  of  the  places  they  possessed, 
and  divested  them  of  their  influence  on  mankind ;  nor  would  T 
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mention  this  particular,  though  it  be  unanimously  reported  by  all 
the  ancient  Christian  authors  :  did  it  not  appear  from  the  authori- 
ties above-cited,  that  this  was  a  fact  confessed  by  heathens  them* 
selves. 

Y.  We  now  see  what  a  multitude  of  Pagan  testimonies  may 
be  produced  for  all  tnose  remarkable  passages,  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  them :  and,  indeed,  of  several,  that,  I  believe, 
do  more  than  answer  your  expectation,  as  they  were  not  subjects 
in  their  own  nature  so  exposed  to  public  notoriety.  It  cannot  be 
expected  they  should  mention  particulars,  which  were  transacted 
amongst  the  disciples  only,  or  among  some  few  even  of  the  disci- 
ples themselves ;  such  as  the  transfiguration,  the  agony  in  the 
garden,  the  appearance  of  Christ  after  his  resurrection,  and  others 
of  the  like  nature.  It  was  impossible  for  a  heathen  author  to 
relate  these  things ;  because  if  he  had  believed  them,  he  would 
no  longer  have  been  a  heathen,  and  by  that  means  his  testimony 
would  not  have  been  thought  of  so  much  validity.  Besides,  his 
very  report  of  facts  so  favourable  to  Christianity  would  have 
prompted  men  to  say  that  he  was  probably  tainted  with  their 
doctrine.  We  have  a  parallel  case-  in  Hecatseus,  a  famous  Greek 
historian,  who  had  several  passages  in  his  book  conformable  to 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  writers,  which,  when  quoted  by  Jose- 
phus,  as  a  confirmation  of  the  Jewish  history,  when  his  heathen 
adversaries  could  give  no  other  answer  to  it,  they  would  need 
suppose  that  Hecatseus  was  a  Jew  in  his  heart,  though  they  had 
no  other  reason  for  it,  but  because  his  history  gave  greater  author- 
it}  to  the  Jewish  than  the  Egyptian  records. 
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SECTION     III. 

Lx  Introduction  to  a  second  list  of  Pagan  authors,  who  give  testimony  of  our  Saviour, 
IL    A  passage  concerning  our  Saviour  from  a  learned  Athenian. 
ILL    His  conversion  from  Paganism  to  Christianity  makes  his  evidence  stronger  UiAn  if 

he  had  continued  a  Pagan. 
IV.    Of  another  Athenian  philosopher  converted  to  Chrte Vanity. 
Y.    Why  their  conversion,  instead  of  weakening,  strengthens  their  evidence  in  defence 

of  Christianity. 
VI.   Their  belief  in  our  Saviour's  history  founded  at  first  upon  the  principles  of  histori- 
cal faith. 
VIL   Their  testimonies  extended  to  all  the  particulars  of  our  Saviour's  history. 
VIII.    As  related  by  the  four  evangelists. 

I.  To  this  list  of  heathen  writers,  who  make  mention  of  our 
Saviour,  or  touch  upon  any  particulars  of  his  life,  I  shall  add 
those  authors  who  were  at  first  heathens,  and  afterwards  convert- 
ed to  Christianity ;  upon  which  account,  as  I  shall  here  shew, 
their  testimonies  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  more  authentic. 
And  in  this  list  of  evidences,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  such 
learned  Pagans  as  came  over  to  Christianity  in  the  three  first 
centuries,  because  those  were  the  times  in  which  men  had  the  best 
means  of  informing  themselves  of  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  his- 
tory, and  because  among  the  great  number  of  philosophers  who 
came  in  afterwards,  under  the  reigns  of  Christian  emperors,  there 
might  be  several  who  did  it  partly  out  of  worldly  motives. 

II.  Let  us  now  suppose,  that  a  learned  heathen  writer  who 
lived  within  60  years  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  after  having 
shewn  that  false  miracles  were  generally  wrought  in  obscurity, 
and  before  few  or  no  witnesses,  speaking  of  those  which  were 
wrought  by  our  Saviour,  has  the  following  passage  :  "  But  his 
works  were  always  seen,  because  they  were  true,  they  were  seen 
by  those  who  were  healed,  and  by  those  who  were  raised  from 
the  dead.  Nay,  these  persons,  who  were  thus  healed  and  raised, 
were  seen  not  only  at  the  time  of  their  being  healed  and  raised, 
but  long  afterwards.    Nay,  they  were  seen  not  only  all  the  while 
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our  Saviour  was  upon  earth,  but  survived  after  bis  departure  out 
of  tbis  world,  nay  some  of  them  were  living  in  our  days." 

III.  I  dare  say  you  would  look  upon  tbis  as  a  glorious  attes- 
tation for  tbe  cause  of  Christianity,  bad  it  come  from  the  band 
of  a  famous  Athenian  philosopher.  These  forementioned  words, 
however,  are  actually  the  words  of  one  who  lived  about  sixty 
years  after  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  and  was  a  famous  philoso- 
pher in  Athens :  but  it  will  be  said,  he  was  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity. Now  consider  this  matter  impartially,  and  see  if  his 
testimony  is  not  much  more  valid  for  that  reason.  Had  he  con- 
tinued a  Pagan  philosopher,  would  not  the  world  have  said  that 
be  was  not  sincere  in  what  be  writ,  or  did  not  believe  it ;  for,  if 
so,  would  not  they  have  told  us  he  would  have  embraced  Chris 
tianity  ?  This  was  indeed  the  case  of  this  excellent  man  :  he  had 
so  thoroughly  examined  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  history,  and 
the  excellency  of  that  religion  which  he  taught,  and  was  so  en- 
tirely convinced  of  both,  that  he  became  a  proselyte,  and  died  a 
martyr. 

IV.  Aristides  was  an  Athenian  philosopher,  at  the  same  time, 
famed  for  Jiis  learning  and  wisdom,  but  converted  to  Christianity. 
As  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  he  perused  and  approved  the 
apology  of  Quadratus,  in  which  is  the  passage  just  now  cited,  he 
joined  with  him  in  an  apology  ot  his  own,  to  the  same  emperor, 
on  the  same  subject.  This  apology,  though  now  lost,  was  extant 
in  the  time  of  Ado  Viennensis,  A.  D.  870,  and  highly  esteemed 
by  the  most  learned  Athenians,  as  that  author  witnesses.  It 
must  have  contained  great  arguments  for  the  truth  of  our 
Saviour's  history,  because  in  it  he  asserted  the  divinity  of  our 
Saviour,  which  could  not  but  engage  him  in  the  proof  of  his 
miracles. 

V.  I  do  allow  that,  generally  speaking,  a  man  is  not  so  ac- 
ceptable and  unquestioned  %n  evidence  m  facts,  which  make  fo' 
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the  advancement  of  his  own  party.  But  we  must  consider  that, 
in  the  case  before  us,  the  persons,  to  whom  we  appeal,  were  of  ap 
opposite  party,  till  they  were  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  those  very 
facts  which  they  report.  They  bear  evidence  to  a  history  in  de- 
fence of  Christianity,  the  truth  of  which  history  was  their  motive 
to  embrace  Christianity.  They  attest  facts  which  they  had 
heard  while  they  were  yet  heathens,  and  had  they  not  found 
reason  to  believe  them,  they  would  still  have  continued  heathens, 
and  have  made  no  mention  of  them  in  their  writings. 

VI.  When  a  man  is  born  under  Christian  parents,  and 
trained  up  in  the  profession  of  that  religion  from  a  child,  he  gen- 
erally guides  himself  by  the  rules  of  Christian  faith  in  believing 
what  is  delivered  by  the  Evangelists ;  but  the  learned  Pagans 
of  antiquity,  before  they  became  Christians,  were  only  guided  by 
the  common  rules  of  historical  faith  :  that  is,  they  examined,  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  which  was  to  be  met  with  in  common  fame, 
tradition,  and  the  writings  of  those  persons  who  related  them, 
together  with  the  number,  concurrence,  veracity,  and  private 
characters  of  those  persons ;  and  being  convinced,  upon  all  ac- 
counts, that  they  had  the  same  reason  to  believe  thef  history  of 
our  Saviour,  as  that  of  any  other  person  to  which  they  themselves 
were  not  actually  eye-witnesses,  they  were  bound  by  all  the  rules 
of  historical  faith,  and  of  right  reason,  to  give  credit  to  this  his- 
tory. This  they  did  accordingly,  and  in  consequenee  of  it  pub- 
lished the  same  truths  themselves,  suffered  many  afflictions,  and 
very  often  death  itself,  in  the  assertion  of  them.  When  I  say, 
that  an  historical  belief  of  the  acts  of  our  Saviour  induced  these 
learned  Pagans  to  embrace  his  doctrine,  I  do  not  deny  that  there 
were  many  other  motives,  which  conduced  to  it,  as  the  excellency 
of  his  precepts,  the  fulfilling  of  prophecies,  the  miracles  of  his 
disciples,  the  irreproachable  lives  and  magnanimous  sufferings  of 
their  followers,  with  other  considerations  of  the  same  nature    but 
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whatever  other  collateral  arguments  wrought  more  or  less  with 
philosophers  of  that  age,  it  is  certain  that  a  belief  in  the  history 
of  our  Saviour  was  one  motive  with  every  new  convert,  and  that 
upon  which  all  others  turned,  as  being  the  very  basis  and  foun- 
dation of  Christianity. 

VII.  To  this  I  must  further  add,  that  as  we  have  already 
seen  many  particular  facts  which  are  recorded  in  holy  writ, 
attested  by  particular  Pagan  authors :  the  testimony  of  those  I 
am  now  going  to  produce,  extends  to  the  whole  history  of  our 
Saviour,  and  to  that  continued  series  of  actions,  which  are  related 
of  him  and  his  disciples  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

VIII.  This  evidently  appears  from  their  quotations  out  of 
the  Evangelists,  for  the  confirmation  of  any  doctrine  or  account 
of  our  blessed  Saviour.  Nay;  a  learned  man  of  our  nation,  who 
examined  the  writings  of  the  most  ancient  fathers  in  another 
view,  refers  to  several  passages  in  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Clemens 
of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Cyprian,  by  which  he  plainly  shows 
that  each  of  these  early  writers  ascribe  to  the  four  Evangelists 
by  name  their  respective  histories ;  so  that  there  is  not  the  least 
room  for  doubting  of  their  belief  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour, 
as  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  I  shall  only  add,  that  three  of  the 
five  fathers  here  mentioned,  and  probably  four,  were  Pagans  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  as  they  were  all  of  them  very  inquisitive 
and  deep  in*  the  knowledge  of  heathen  learning  and  philosophy. 

*  Very  inquisitive  and  deep  in.  A  small  inaccuracy :  we  say,  inquisi- 
tive into  and  deep  in ;  yet  the  preposition  in  is  made  to  depend  on  both 
those  adjectives:  The  better  way  had  been  to  put  it  thus — 69  th«y  wer* 
all  of  them  very  inquisitive  men  and  deep  in,  dec. 
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SECTION    IV. 

L  Character  of  the  times  in  which  the  Christian  religion  was  propagated: 

n.  And  of  many  who  embraced  it 

III.  Three  eminent  and  early  instances, 

IV.  Multitudes  of  learned  men  who  came  over  to  it 

Y.    Belief  In  our  Saviour's  history,  the  first  motive  to  their  conversion. 
VL    The  names  of  several  Pagan  philosophers,  who  were  Christian  converts. 

I.  It  happened  very  providentially  to*  the  honour  of  the 
Christian  religion,  that  it  did  not  take  its  rise  in  the  dark  illite- 
rate ages  of  the  world,  hut  at  a  time  when  arts  and  sciences  were 
at  their  height,  and  when  there  were  men  who  made  it  the 
business  of  their  lives  to  search  after  truth,  and  sift  the  several 
opinions  of  philosophers  and  wise  men,  concerning  the  duty,  the 
end,  and  chief  happiness  of  reasonable  creatures. 

II.  Several  of  these,  therefore,  when  they  had  informed 
themselves  of  our  Saviour's  history,  and  examined  with  unpreju- 
diced minds  the  doctrines  and  manners  of  his  disciples  and 
followers,  were  so  struck  and  convinced,  that  they  professed 
themselves  of  that  sect ;  notwithstanding,  by  this  profession  in 
that  juncture  of  time,  they  bid  b  farewel  to  all  the  pleasures  of 
this  life,  renounced  all  the  views  of  ambition,  engaged  in  an 
uninterrupted  course  of  severities,  and  exposed  themselves  to 
public  hatred  and  contempt,  to  sufferings  of  all  kinds,  and  t<? 
death  itself. 

III.  Of  this  sort  we  may  reckon  those  three  early  converts 
to  Christianity,  who  each  of  them  was  c  a  member  of  a  senate 
famous  for  its  wisdom  and  learning.  Joseph  the  Arimathean  was 
of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  Dionysius  of  the  Athenian  Areopagus, 
and  Flavius  Clemens  of  the  Roman  senate ;  nay,  at  the  time  of 

*  Providentially  to — rather,  for. 

b  notwithstanding — they  bid  He  had  just  said  ;  that  sect,  %nd  there- 
fore to  avoid  an  ungraceful  repetition,  he  omits  that  after  notwithstanding, 
which  regularly  requires  to  be  followed  by  the  conjunction,  tJiat. 

•  Those  three — who  each  of  them  was — carelessly  expressed,  for — each 
<\1  whom  was. 
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his  death,  consul  of  Rome.  These  three  were  so  thoroughly 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  the  first  of 
them,  according  to  all  the  reports  of  antiquity,  died  a  martyr  for 
it ;  as  did  the  second,  unless  we  disbelieve  Aristides,  his  fellow- 
citizen  and  contemporary;  and  the  third,  as  we  are  informed 
both  by  Roman  and  Christian  authors. 

IV.  Among  those  innumerable  multitudes,  who  in  most  of 
the  known  nations  of  the  world  came  over  to  Christianity  at  its 
first  appearance,  we  may  be  sure  there  were  great  numbers  of 
wise  and  learned  men,  beside  those  whose  names  are  in  the 
Christian  records,  who  without  doubt  took  care  to  examine  the 
truth  of  our  Saviour's  history,  before  they  would  leave  the  reli- 
gion of  their  country  and  of  their  forefathers,  for  the  sake  of  one 
that  would  not  only  cut  them  off  from  the  allurements  of  this 
world,  but  subject  them  to  every  thing  terrible  or  disagreeable  in 
it.  Tertullian  tells  the  Roman  governors,  that  their  corpora- 
tions, councils,  armies,  tribes,  companies,  the  palace,  senate,  and 
courts  of  judicature,  were  filled  with  Christians ;  as  Arnobius 
asserts,  that;  men  of  the  finest  parts  and  learning,  orators,  gram- 
marians, rhetoricians,  lawyers,  physicians,  philosophers,  despising 
the  sentiments  they  had  been  once  fond  of,  took  up  their  rest  in 
the  Christian  religion. 

V.  Who  can  imagine  that  men  of  this  character  did  not  thor- 
oughly inform  themselves  of  the  history  of  that  person,  whose 
doctrines  they  embraced  ?  for,  however  consonant  to  reason  his 
precepts  appeared,  how  good  soever  were  the  effects  which  they 
produced  in  the  world,  nothing  could  have  tempted  men  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  God  and  Saviour,  but  their  being  firmly 
persuaded  of  the  miracles  he  wrought,  and  the  many  attestations 
of  his  divine  mission,  which  were  to  be  met  with  in  the  history 
of  his  life.  This  was  the  ground-work  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and,  if  this  failed,  the  whole  superstructure  sunk  with  it      This 
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point,  therefore,  of  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  history,  as  recorded 
by  the  Evangelists,  is  every  where  taken  for  granted  in  the 
writings  of  those,  who  from  Pagan  philosophers  became  Christian 
authors,  and  who,  by  reason  of  their  conversion,  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  of  the  strongest  collateral  testimony  for  the  truth  of 
what  *  is  delivered  concerning  our  Saviour. 

VI.  Besides  innumerable  authors  that  are  lost,  we  have  the 
undoubted  names,  works,  or  fragments,  of  several  Pagan  philoso 
pliers,  which  skew  them  to  have  been  as  learned  as  any  uncon- 
verted heathen  authors  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  If  we 
look  into  the  greatest  nurseries  of  learning  in  those  ages  of  the 
world,  we  find  in  Athens,  Dionysius,  Quadratus,  Aristidcs, 
Athenagoras;  and  in  Alexandria,  Dionysius,  Clemens,  Ammo- 
nias, Arnobius,  and  Anatolius,  to  whom  we  may  add  Origen , 
though  his  father  was  a  Christian  martyr,  he  became,  without  all 
controversy,  the  most  learned  and  able  philosopher  of  his  age,  by 
his  education  at  Alexandria,  in  that  famous  seminary  of  arts  and 
sciences. 

*  And  who,  by  reason  of  their  conversion,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  of  tfte 
strongest  collateral  testimony  for  the  truth  of  what,  Ac.  It  should  either 
be — as  giving  the  strongest  collateral  testimony  to — or  else — whose  conver- 
sion is  to  be  looked  upon  as  of  the  strongest  collateral  testimony,  for  the 
truth,  <fec. — i.  e.  as  an  instance  of  the  strongest  collateral  testimony  that 
can  be  brought  for  the  truth. — This  way  of  expression  is  sometimes  ised, 
though  very  elliptical 
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SECTION   V. 

I  He  learned  Pagans  had  means  and  opportunities  of  informing  themselves  of  the  troth 

of  our  Saviour's  history ; 
IL  From  the  proceedings, 
IIL  The  characters,  sufferings, 
IV.  And  miracles  of  the  persons  who  published  it 

Y.  How*  these  first  apostles  perpetuated  their  tradition,  by  ordaining  persons  to  succeed 
them. 
VI.  How  their  successors  in  the  three  first  centuries  preserved  their  tradition. 
VIL  That  five  generations  might  derive  this  tradition  from  Christ,  to  the  end  of  the  third 

century. 
VIII.  Four  eminent  Christians  that  delivered  it  down  successively  to  the  year  of  our 
Lord  254 
IX.  The  faith  of  the  four  above-mentioned  persons,  the  same  with  that  of  the  churches  of 

the  East,  of  the  West,  and  of  Egypt 
X.  Another  person  added  to  them,  who  brings  us  to  the  year  848,  and  that  many  othei 
lists  might  be  added  in  as  direct  and  short  a  succession. 
XL  Why  the  tradition  of  the  three  first  centuries,  more  authentic  than  that  of  any  other 

age,  proved  from  the  conversation  of  the  primitive  Christians. 
XIL  From  the  manner  of  initiating  men  into  their  religion. 
XIIL  From  the  correspondence  between  the  churches. 
XIV.  From  the  long  lives  of  several  of  Christ's  disciples,  of  which  two  instances. 

I.  It  now,  therefore,  only  remains  to  consider,  whether  these 
learned  men  had  means  and  opportunities  of  informing  themselves 
of  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  history ;  for  unless  this  point  can 
be  made  out,  their  testimonies  will  appear  invalid,  and  their  in- 
quiries ineffectual. 

II.  As  to  this  point,  we  must  consider,  that  many  thousands 
had  seen  the  transactions  of  our  Saviour  in  Judea,  and  that  many 
hundred  thousands  had  received  an  account  of  them  from  the 
mouths  of  those  who  were  actually  eye-witnesses.  I  shall  only 
mention  among  these  eye-witnesses  the  twelve  apostles,  to  whom 
we  must  add  St.  Paul,  who  had  a  particular  call  to  this  high 
office,  though  many  other  disciples  and  followers  of  Christ  had 
also  their  share  in  the  publishing  this  wonderful  history.  We 
learn  from  the  ancient  records  of  Christianity,  that  many  of  the 
apostles  and  disciples  made  it  *  the  express  business  of  their  live?. 

*  Made  it — that  is — the  publishing  of  this  wonderful  story — obscurely 
expressed. 
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travelled  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  all  places 
gathered  multitudes  about  them,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  history 
and  doctrines  of  their  crucified  Master.  And,  indeed,  were  all 
Christian  records  of  these  proceedings  entirely  lost,  as  many 
have  been,  the  effect  plainly  evinces  the  truth  of  them  ;  for  how 
else  during  the  apostles  lives  could  Christianity  have  spread  it- 
self with  such  amazing  progress  through  the  several  nations  of 
the  Roman  empire  ?  how  could  it  fly  like  lightning,  and  carry 
conviction  with  it,  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other  ? 

III.  Heathens,  therefore,  of  every  age,  sex,  and  quality,  born 
in  the  most  different  climates,  and  bred  up  under  the  most  dif- 
ferent institutions,  when  they  saw  men  of  plain  sense,  without  the 
help  of  learning,  armed  with  patience  and  courage,  instead  of 
wealth,  pomp,  or  power,  expressing  in  their  lives  those  excellent 
doctrines  of  morality,  which  they  taught  as  delivered  to  them 
from  our  Saviour,  averring  that  they  had  seen  his  miracles  dur- 
ing his  life,  and  conversed  with  him  after  his  death ;  when,  I  say, 
they  saw  no  suspicion  of  falsehood,  treachery,  or  worldly  interest, 
in  their  behaviour  and  conversation,  and  that  they  submitted  to 
the  most  ignominious  and  cruel  deaths,  rather  than  retract  their 
testimony,  or  even  be  silent  in  matters  which  they  were  to  pub- 
lish by  their  Saviour's  especial  command,  there  was  no  reason  to 
doubt  of  the  veracity  of  those  facts  which  they  related,  or  of  the 
divine  mission  in  which  they  were  employed. 

IV.  But  even  these  motives  to  faith  in  our  Saviour  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  to  have  brought  about  in  so  few  years 
such  an  incredible  number  of  conversions,  had  not  the  apostles 
been  able  to  exhibit  still  greater  proofs  of  the  truths  which  they 
taught.  A  few  persons  of  an  odious  and  despised  country  could 
not  have  filled  the  world  with  believers,  had  they  not  shown  un- 
doubted credentials  from  the  divine  person  who  sent  them  on  such 
a  message.    Accordingly  we  are  assured,  that  they  were  invested 
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with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  which  was  the  most  short  and 
the  most  convincing  argument  that  could  be  produced,  and  the 
only  one  that  was  adapted  to  the  reason  of  all  mankind,  to  the 
capacities  of  the  wise  and  ignorant,  and  could  overcome  every 
cavil  and  every  prejudice.  Who  would  not  believe  that  our 
Saviour  healed  the  sick,  and  raised  the  dead,  when  it  was  pub- 
lished by  those  who  themselves  often  did  the  same  miracles,  in 
their  presence,  and  in  his  name  !  Could  any  reasonable  person 
imagine,  that  God  Almighty  would  arm  men  with  such  powers  to 
authorize  a  lie,  and  establish  a  religion  in  the  world  which  was  dis- 
pleasing tp  him,  or  that  evil  spirits  would  lend  them  such  an  effec- 
tual assistance  to  beat  down  vice  and  idolatry  ? 

Y.  When  the  apostles  had  formed  many  assemblies  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  Pagan  world,  who  gave  credit  to  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  gospel,  that,  upon  their  departure,  the  memory  of  what 
they  had  related  might  not  perish,  they  appointed  out  of  these 
new  converts,  men  of  the  best  sense,  and  of  the  most  unblemished 
lives,  to  preside  over  these  several  assemblies,  and  to  inculcate 
without  ceasing  what  they  had  heard  from  the  mouths  of  these 
eye-witnesses. 

YI.  Upon  the  death  of  any  of  those  substitutes  to  the  apostles 
and  disciples  of  Christ,  his  place  was  filled  up  with  some  other 
person  of  eminence  for  his  piety  and  learning,  and  generally  a 
member  of  the  same  church,  who,  after  his  decease,  was  followed 
by  another  in  the  same  manner,  by  which  means  the  succession 
was  continued  in  an  uninterrupted  line.  Irenaeus  informs  us, 
that  every  church  preserved  a  catalogue  of  its  bishops  in  the  order 
that  they  succeeded  one  another,  and  (for  an  example)  produces 
the  catalogue  of  those  who  governed  the  church  of  Rome  in  that 
character,  which  contains  eight  or  nine  persons,  though  but  at  a 
very  small  remove  from  the  times  of  the  apostles. 

Tndeed,  the  lists  of  bishops,  which  are  come  down  to  us  in 
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other  churches,  are  generally  filled  with  greater  numbers  than 
one  would  expect.  But  the  succession  was  quick  in  the  three 
first  centuries,  because  the  bishop  very  often  ended  in  the  martyr: 
for  when  a  persecution  arose  in  any  place,  the  first  fury  of  it  fell 
upon  this  order  of  holy  men,  who  abundantly  testified,  by  their 
deaths  and  sufferings,  that  they  did  not  undertake  these  offices 
out  of  any  temporal  views,  that  they  were  sincere  and  satisfied  in 
the  belief  of  what  they  taught,  and  that  they  firmly  adhered  to 
what  they  had  received  from  the  apostles,  as  laying  down  their 
lives  in  the  same  hope,  and  upon  Che  same  principles.  None  can 
be  supposed  so  utterly  regardless  of  their  own  happiness,  as  to 
expire  in  torment,  and  hazard  their  eternity,  to  support  any  tables 
and  inventions  of  their  own,  or  any  forgeries  of  their  predecessors 
who  had  presided  in  the  same  church,  and  which  might  have  been 
easily  detected  by  the  tradition  of  that  particular  church,  as  well 
as  by  the  concurring  testimony  of  others.  To  this  purpose,  I 
think  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  was  not  a  single  martyr 
among  those  many  heretics,  who  disagreed  with  the  apostolical 
church,  and  introduced  several  wild  and  absurd  notions  into  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  They  durst  not  stake  their  present 
and  future  happiness  on  their  own  chimerical  imaginations,  and 
did  not  only  shun  persecution,  but  affirmed  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary for  their  followers  to  bear  their  religion  through  such  fiery 
trials. 

VII.  We  may  fairly  reckon,  that  this  first  age  of  apostles 
and  disciples,  with  that  second  generation  of  many  who  were 
their  immediate  converts,  extended  itself  to  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  and  that  several  of  the  third  generation  from 
these  last  mentioned,  which  was  but  the  fifth  from  Christ, 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  third  century.  Did  we  know  the 
ages  and  numbers  of  the  members  in  every  particular  church, 
which  was  planted  by  the  apostles,  I  doub*  *^t  but  in  most  of 
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them  there  might  be  found  five  persons,  who  in  a  continued  series 
would  reach  through  these  three  centuries  of  years,  that  is,  till 
the  265th  from  the  detth  of  our  Saviour. 

VIII.  Among  the  accounts  of  those  very  few  out  of  innumer- 
able multitudes,  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  I  shall  single 
out  four  persons  eminent  for  their  lives,  their  writings,  and  their 
sufferings,  that  were  successively  contemporaries,  and  bring  us 
down  as  far  as  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  254.  Si.  John,  who  was 
the  beloved  disciple,  and  conversed  the  most  intimately  with  our 
Saviour,  lived  till  Anno  Dom.  100.  Polyearp,  who  was  the  dis- 
ciple of  St.  John,  and  had  conversed  with  others  of  the  apostles 
and  disciples  of  our  Lord,  lived  till  Anno  Dom.  167,  though  his 
life  was  shortened  by  martyrdom.  Irenaeus,  who  was  the .  dis- 
ciple of  Polyearp,  and  had  conversed  with  many  of  the  immediate 
disciples  of  the  apostles,  lived,  at  the  lowest  computation  of  his 
age,  till  the  year  202,  when  he  was  likewise  cut  off  by  martyr- 
dom ;  in  which  year  the  great  Origen  was  appointed  regent  of 
the  catechetic  school  in  Alexandria,  and  as  he  was  the  miracle 
of  that  age,  for  industry,  learning,  and  philosophy,  he  was  looked 
upon  as  the  champion  of  Christianity,  till  the  year  254,  when,  if 
he  did  not  suffer  martyrdom,  as  some  think  he  did,  he  was  cer- 
tainly actuated  by  the  spirit  of  it,  as  appears  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  life  and  writings ;  nay,  he  had  often  been  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, and  had  undergone  trials  worse  than  death.  A&  he  con- 
versed with  the  most  eminent  Christians  of  his  time  in  Egypt, 
and  in  the  east,  brought  over  multitudes  both  from  heresy 
and  heathenism,  and  left  behind  him  several  disciples  of  great 
fame  and  learning,  there  is  no  question  but  there  were  consider- 
able numbers  of  those  who  knew  him,  and  had  been  his  hearers, 
scholars,  or  proselytes,  that  lived  till  the  end  of  <the  third  cen- 
tury, and  to  the  reign  of  Constantine  tho  Great. 

IX.  It  is  evident  to  those,  who  read  the  lives  and  writing* 
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of  Polycarp,  Irenseus,  and  Origen,  that  these  three  fathers  be- 
lieved the  accounts  which  are  given  of  our  Saviour  in  the  four 
evangelists,  and  had  undoubted  arguments,  that  not  only  St.  John, 
but  many  others  of  our  Saviour's  disciples,  published  the  same 
accounts  of  him.  To  which  we  must  subjoin  this  further  remark, 
that  what  was  believed  by  these  fathers  on  this  subject,  was  like- 
"wise  the  belief  of  the  main  body  of  Christians  in  those  successive 
ages  when  they  flourished ;  since  Polycarp  cannot  but  be  looked 
upon,  if  we  consider  the  respect  that  was  paid  him,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  eastern  churches  in  this  particular,  Irenseus  of 
the  western  upon  the  same  account,  and  Origen  of  those  estab- 
lished in  Egypt. 

X.  To  these  I  might  add  Paul,  the  famous  hermit,  who  re- 
tired from  the  Decian  persecution  five  or  six  years  before  Ori- 
gen's  death,  and  lived  till  the  year  343.  I  have  only  discovered 
one  of  those  channels  by  which  the  history  of  our  Saviour  mighC 
be  conveyed  pure  and  unadulterated,  through  those  several  ages 
that  produced  those  Pagan  philosophers,  whose  testimonies  I 
make  use  of  for  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  history.  Some  or 
other  of  these  philosophers  came  into  the  Christian  faith  during 
its  infancy,  in  the  several  periods  of  these  three  first  centuries, 
when  they  had  such  means  of  informing  themselves  in  all  the 
particulars  of  our  Saviour's  history.  I  must  further  add,  that 
though  I  have  here  only  chosen  this  single  link  of  martyrs,  I 
might  find  out  others  among  those  names  which  are  still  exiant, 
that  delivered  down  this  account  of  our  Saviour  in  a  successive 
tradition,  till  the  whole  Roman  empire  became  Christian;  as 
there  is  no  question  but  numberless  series  of  witnesses  might 
follow  one  another  in  the  same  order,  and  in  as  short  a  chain,  and 
that  perhaps  in  every  single  church,  had  the  names  and  ages  of 
the  most  eminent  primitive  Christians  been  transmitted  to  us  with 
the  like  certainty. 
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XI  But  to  give  this  consideration  more  force,  we  must  take 
notice,  that  the  tradition  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  had 
several  circumstances  peculiar  to  it,  which  made  it  more  authen- 
tic than  any  other  tradition  in  any  other  age  of  the  world.  The 
Christians,  who  carried  their  religion  through  so  many  general 
and  particular  persecutions,  were  incessantly  comforting  and  sup- 
porting one  another,  with  the  example  and  history  of  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles.  It  was  the  subject  not  only  of  their  solemn 
assemblies,  but  of  their  private  visits  and  conversations.  l  Our 
virgins,'  says  Tatian,  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  l  discourse 
over  their  distaffs  on  divine  subjects.'  Indeed,  when  religion  was 
woven  into  the  civil  government,  and  flourished  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  emperors,  men's  thoughts  and  discourses  were,  as 
they  are  now,  full  of  secular  affairs  ;  but  in  the  three  first  centu- 
ries of  Christianity,  men,  who  embraced  this  religion,  had  given 
up  all  their  interests  in  this  world,  and  lived  in  a  perpetual  pre- 
paration for  the  next,  as  not  knowing  how  soon  they  might  be 
called  to  it :  so  that  they  had  little  else  to  talk  of  but  the  life 
and  doctrines  of  that  divine  person,  which  was  their  hope,  their 
encouragement,  and  their  glory.  We  cannot  therefore  imagine, 
that  there  was  a  single  person  arrived  at  any  degree  of  age  or 
consideration,  who  had  not  heard  and  repeated,  above  a  thousand 
times  in  his  life,  all  the  particulars  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  life, 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension. 

XII.  Especially  if  we  consider,  that  they  could  not  then  be 
received  as  Christians,  till  they  had  undergone  several  examina- 
tions. Persons  of  riper  years,  who  flocked  daily  into  the  church 
during  the  three  first  centuries,  were  obliged  to  pass  through 
many  repeated  instructions,  and  give  a  strict  account  of  their 
proficiency,  before  they  were  admitted  to  baptism.  And  as> 
for  those  who  were  born  of  Christian  parents,  and  had  been  bap- 
tized in  their  infancy,  they  were  with  the  like  care  prepared  and 
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disciplined  for  confirmation,  which  they  could  not  arrive  at,  till 

> 

they  were  found,  upon  examination,  to  have  made  a  sufficient  pro- 
cess in  the  knowledge  of  Christianity. 

XIII.  We  must  further  observe,  that  •  there  was  not  only  in 
those  times  this  religious  conversation  among  private  Christians, 
but  a  constant  correspondence  between  the  churches  that  were 
established  by  the  apostles  or  their  successors,  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  world.  If  any  new  doctrine  was  started,  or  any  fact  re- 
ported of  our  Saviour,  a  strict  inquiry  was  made  among  the 
churches,  especially  those  planted  by  the  apostles  themselves, 
whether  they  had  received  any  such  doctrine  or  account  of  our 
Saviour,  from  the  mouths  of  the  apostles,  or  the  tradition  of  those 
Christians,  who  had  preceded  the  present  members  of  the  churches 
which  were  thus  consulted.  By  this  means,  when  any  novelty 
was  published,  it  was  immediately  detected  and  censured. 

XIV.  St.  John,  who  lived  so  many  years  after  our  Saviour, 
was  appealed  to  in  these  emergencies  as  the  living  oracle  of  the 
church ;  and  as  his  oral  testimony  lasted  the  first  century,  many 
have  observed  that,  by  a  particular  providence  of  God,  several  of 
our  Saviour's  disciples,  and  of  the  early  converts  of  his  religion, 
lived  to  a  very  great  age,  that  they  might  personally  convey  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  to  those  times,  which  were  very  remote  from 
the  first  publication  of  it.  Of  these,  besides  St.  John,  we  have 
a  remarkable  instance  in  Simeon,  who  was  one  of  the  seventy 
sent  forth  by  our  Saviour,  to  publish  the  gospel  before  his  cruci- 
fixion, and  a  near  kinsman  of  the  Lord.  This  venerable  person, 
who  had  probably  heard  with  his  own  ears  our  Saviour's  prophecy 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  presided  over  the  church  estab- 
lished in  that  city,  during  the  time  of  its  memorable  siege,  and 
drew  his  congregation  out  of  those  dreadful  and  unparalleled  ca- 
lamities which  befel  his  countrymen,  by  following  the  advice  our 
Saviour  had  given,  when  they  should  see  Jerusalem  encompassed 
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wjjbh  armies,  and  the  Roman  standards,  or  abomination  (f  desola- 
tion, set  up.  He  lived  till  the  year  of  our  Lord  107,  when  be 
was  martyred  under  the  emperor  Trajan. 


SECTION    V'l. 

1.  The  tradition  of  the  apostles  secured  by  other  excellent  institutions; 
IL  But  chiefly  by  the  writings  of  the  evangelists. 

III.  The  diligence  of  the  disciples  and  first  Christian  converts  to  send  abroad  these  writings. 

IV.  That  the  written  account  of  our  Saviour  was  the  same  with  that  delivered  by  tradition : 
V.  Proved  from  the  reception  of  the  gospel  by  those  churches  which  were  established 

before  it  was  written ; 
VL  From  the  uniformity  of  what  was  believed  in  the  several  churches; 
VII.  From  a  remarkable  passage  in  lrenama. 

VIII.  Records  which  are  now  lost,  of  use  to  the  three  first  centuries,  for  confirming  the 
history  of  our  Saviour. 
IX.  Instances  of  such  records. 

I.  Thus  far  we  see  how  the  learned  Pagans  might  apprize 
themselves  from  oral  information  of  the  particulars  of  our 
Saviour's  history.  They  could  hear  in  every  church  planted  in 
every  distant  part  of  the  earth,  the  account  which  was  there 
received  and  preserved  among  them,  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour. 
They  could  learn  the  names  and  characters  of  those  first  mission- 
aries that  brought  to  them  these  accounts,  and  the  miracles  by 
which  God  Almighty  attested  their  reports.  But  the  apostles 
and  disciples  of  Christ,  to  preserve  the  history  of  his  life,  and  to 
secure  their  accounts  of  him  from  error  and  oblivion,  did  not 
only  set  aside  certain  persons  for  that  purpose,  as  has  been 
already  shewn,  but  appropriated  certain  days  to  the  commemora- 
tion of  those  facts  which  they  had  related  concerning  him.  The 
first  day  of  the  week,  was  in  all  its  returns,  a  perpetual  memorial 
of  his  resurrection,  as  the  devotional  exercises  adapted  to  Friday 
and  Saturday,  were  to  denote  to  all  ages,  that  he  was  crucified  on 
the  one  of  those  days,  and  that  he  rested  in  the  grave  on   the 

lather.     You  may  apply  the  same  remark  to  several  of  the  annual 
Vol.    II.— 19. 
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festivals  instituted  by  the  apostles  themselves,  or  at  furthest  by 
their  immediate  successors,  in  memory  of  the  most  important 
particulars  in  our  Saviour's  history ;  to  which  we  must  add  the 
sacraments  instituted  by  our  Lord  himself,  and  many  of  those 
rites  and  ceremonies  which  obtained  in  the  most  early  times  of 
the  church.  These  are  to  be  regarded  as  standing  marks  of  such 
facts  as  were  delivered  by  those,  who  were  eye-witnesses  to  them, 
and  which  were  contrived  with  great  wisdom  to  last  till  time 
should  be  no  more.  These,  without  any  other  means,  might 
have,  in  some  measure,  conveyed  to  posterity,  the  memory  of 
several  transactions  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  as  they  were 
related  by  his  disciples.  At  least,  the  reason  of  these  institu- 
tions, though  they  might  be  forgotten,  and  obscured  by  a  long 
course  of  years,  could  not  but  be  very  well  knowii  by  those  who 
lived  in  the  three  first  centuries,  and  a  means  of  informing  the 
inquisitive  Pagans  in  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  history,  that 
being  the  view  in  which  I  am  to  consider  them. 

II.  But  lest  such  a  tradition,  though  guarded  by  so  many 
expedients,  should  wear  out  by  the  length  of  time,  the  four 
evangelists  within  about  fifty,  or,  as  Theodoret  affirms,  thirty 
years,  after  our  Saviour's  death,  while  the  memory  of  his  actions 
was  fresh  among  them,  consigned  to  writing  that  history,  which 
for  some  years  had  been  published  only  by  the  mouth  of  the 
apostles  and  disciples.  The  further  consideration  of  these  holy 
penmen  will  fall  under  another  part  of  this  discourse. 

III.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that  in  the  age 
which  succeeded  the  apostles,  many  of  their  immediate  disciples 
sent,  or  carried  in  person,  the  books  of  the  four  evangelists, 
which  had  been  written  by  apostles,  or  at  least  approved  by 
them,  to  most  of  the  churches  which  they  had  planted  in  the 
different  parts  cf  the  world.  This  was  done  with  so  much  dili- 
gence, that  when  Pantaenus,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety. 
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had  travelled  into  India  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity, 
about  the  year  of  our  Lord  200,  he  found  among  that  remote 
people  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  which,  upon  his  return  from 
that  country,  he  brought  with  him  to  Alexandria.  This  gospel 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  left  in  those  parts  by  St. 
Bartholomew,  the  apostle  of  the  Indies,  who  probably  carried  it 
with  him  before  the  writings  of  the  three  other  evangelists  were 
published. 

IV.  That  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  as  recorded  by  the 
evangelists,  was  the  same  with  that  which  had  been  before  deliv- 
ered by  the  apostles  and  disciples,  will  further  appear  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  discourse,  and  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

V.  Had  these  writings  differed  from  the  sermons  of  the  first 
planters  of- Christianity,  either  in  history  or  doctrine,  there  is  no 
question  but  they  would  have  been  rejected  by  those  churches 
which  they  had  already  formed.  But  so  consistent  and  uniform 
was  the  relation  of  the  apostles,  that  these  histories  appeared  to 
be  nothing  else  but  their  tradition  and  oral  attestations  mado 
fixed  and  permanent.  Thus  was  the  fame  of  our  Saviour,  which 
in  so  few  years  had  gone  through  the  whole  earth,  confirmed  and 
perpetuated  by  such  records  as  would  preserve  the  traditionary 
account  of  him  to  after  ages ;  and  rectify  it,  if  at  any  time,  by 
passing  through  several  generations,  it  might  drop  any  part  that 
was  material^  or  contract  any  thing  that  was  false  or  fictitious. 

VI.  Accordingly  we  find  the  same  Jesus  Christ,  who  waa 
born  of  a  virgin,  who  had  wrought  many  miracles  in  Palestine, 
who  was  crucified,  rose  again,  and  ascended  into  heaven ;  I  say, 
the  same  Jesus  Christ  had  been  preached,  and  was  worshipped, 
in  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  in  Parthia,  Media, 
Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Phrygia,  Asia,  and  Pamphilia,  in  Italy, 
Egypt  Afric,  and  beyond  Cyrene,  India,  and  Persia,  and,  in 
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short,  in  all  th*  islands  and  provinces  that  are  visited  by  th« 
rising  or  setting  sun.  The  same  account  of  our  Saviour's  life 
and  doctrine  was  delivered  by  thousands  of  preachers,  and 
believed  in  thousands  of  places,  who  all,  as  fast  as  it  ocnld  be 
conveyed  to  them,  received  the  same  account  in  writing  from  the 
four  evangelists. 

VII.  Irenreus  to  this  purpose  very  aptly  remarks,  that  those 
barbarous  nations,  who,  in  his  time,  were  not  possessed  of  the 
written  gospels,  and  had  only  learned  the  history  of  our  Saviour 
from  those  who  had  converted  them  to  Christianity  before  the 
gospels  were  written,  had  among  them  the  same  accounts  of  our 
Saviour,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  four  evangelists.  An 
uncontestable  proof  of  the  harmony  and  concurrence  between  the 
holy  scripture  and  the  tradition  of  the  churches  in  those  early 
times  of  Christianity. 

VIII.  Thus  we  see  what  opportunities  the  learned  and  in 
quisitive  heathens  had  of  informing  themselves  of  the  truth  of 
our  Saviour's  history,  during  the  three  first  centuries,  especially 
as  they  lay  nearer  one  than  another  to  the  fountain  head :  beside 
which,  there  were  many  uncontroverted  traditions,  records  of 
Christianity,  and  particular  histories,  that  then  threw  light  into 
these  matters,  but  af  e  now  entirely  lost,  by  which,  at  that  time, 
any  appearance  of  contradiction,  or  seeming  difficulties,  in  the 
history  of  the  .evangelists,  were  fully  cleared  up  and  explained: 
though  we  meet  with  fewer  appearances  of  this  natiire  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Saviour,  as  related  by  the  four  evangelists,  than  in 
the  accounts  of  any  other  person,  published  by  such  a  number  of 

different  historians,  who  lived  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the 
present  age. 

IX.  Among  those  records  which  are  lost,  and  were  of  great 
use  to  the  primitive  Christians,  is  the  letter  to  Tiberius,  .which  I 
nave  already  mentioned ;  that  of  Mareus  Aurelius,  which  I  shall 
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take  notice  of  hereafter ;  the  writings  of  Hegesippus,  who  had 
drawn  down  the  history  of  Christianity  to  his  own  time,  which 
was  not  beyond  the  middle  of  the  second  century ;  the  genuine 
Sibylline  oracles,  which  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church  were  easily 
distinguished  from  the  spurious;  the  records  preserved  in  parti- 
cular churches,  with  many  other  of  the  same  nature. 

SECTION  VII. 

L  The  sight  of  miracles  in  those  ages  a  farther  confirmation  of  Pagan  philosophers  in  the 

Christian  faith. 
IL  The  credibility  of  such  miracles. 
IIL  A  particular  instance 

IV.  Martyrdom,  why  considered  as  a  steading  miraota. 

V.  Primitive  Christians  thought  many  of  the  martyrs  were  supported  by  a  miraculous 

power. 
VL  Proved  from  the  nature  of  their  sufferings. 
VIL  How  martyrs  further  induced  the  Pagans  to  embrace  Christianity. 

I.  There  were  other  means,  which  I  find  had  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  learned  of  the  three  first  centuries,  to  create  and  con- 
firm in  them  the  belief  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  history,  which 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  first  was,  the  oppor- 
tunity they  enjoyed  of  examining  those  miracles,  which  were  on 
several  occasions  performed  by  Christians,  and  appeared  in  the 
church,  more  or  less,  during  these  first  ages  of  Christianity* 
These  had  great  weight  with  the  men  I  am  now  speaking  of, 
who,  from  learned  Pagans,  became  fathers  of  the  church;  for 
they  frequently  boast  of  them  in  their  writings,  as  attestations 
given  by  God  himself  to  the  truth  of  their  religion. 

II.  At  the  same  time,  that  these  learned  men  declare  how 
disingenuous,  base,  and  wicked,  it  would  be,  how  much  beneath 

•  Such  was  the  general  opinion,  when  our  author  wrote.  The/ant  will 
now  be  denied,  or  questioned,  at  least.  However,  that  the  early  writers 
of  the  church  belietrd  the  existence  of  miracles  in  their  days,  is  not  to  be 
denied  :  and  such  belief  itself  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  but  on  the  bud- 

cht 


position,  that  many  and  great  miracles  had  been  unquestionably  wrougl 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles.    The  very  creduli'       *  *  *     '  ^        A         '* 
the  certainty  of  their  reports,  is  an  argument 


by  Christ  and  his  apostles.    The  very  credulity  of  th#  fathers,  then,  if  not 
of  their  reports,  is  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  CVistianit  v 
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the  dignity  of  philosophy,  and  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  Chris 
tianity,  to  utter  falsehoods  or  forgeries  in  the  support  of  a  cause 
though  never  so  just  in  itself,  they  confidently  assert  this  miracu- 
lous power,  which  then  subsisted  in  the  church,  nay,  tell  us  that 
they  themselves  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  it  at  several  times, 
and  in  several  instances ;  nay,  appeal  to  the  heathens  themselves 
for  the  truth  of  several  facts  they  relate,  nay,  challenge  them  to 
be  present  at  their  assemblies,  and  satisfy  themselves,  if  they 
doubt  of  it ;  nay,  we  find  that  Pagan  authors  have  in  some  in- 
stances confessed  this  miraculous  power. 

III.  The  letter  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  whose  army  was  pre- 
served by  a  refreshing  shower,  at  the  same  time  that  his  enemies 
were  discomfited  by  a  storm  of  lightning,  and  which  the  heathen 
historians  themselves  allow  to  have  been  supernatural,  and  the 
effect  of  magic  :  I  say,  this  letter,  which  ascribed  this  unexpected 
assistance  to  the  prayers  of  the  Christians,  who  then  served  in 
the  army,  would  have  been  thought  an  unquestionable  testimony 
of  the  miraculous  power  I  am  speaking  of,  had  it  been  still  pre- 
served. It  is  sufficient  for  me  in  this  place  to  take  notice,  that 
this  was  one  of  those  miracles  which  had  its  influence  on  the 
learned  converts,  because  it  is  related  by  Tcrtullian,  and  the 
very  letter  appealed  to.  When  these  learned  men  saw  sickness 
and  frenzy  cured,  the  dead  raised,  the  oracles  put  to  silence,  the 
demons  and  evil  spirits  forced  to  confess  themselves  no  gods,  by 
persons  who  only  made  use  of  prayer  and  adjurations  in  the 
name  of  their  crucified  Saviour ;  how  could  they  doubt  of  their 
Saviour's  power  on  the  like  occasions,  as  represented  to  them  by 
the  traditions  of  the  church,  and  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  ? 

IY.  Under  this  head,  I  cannot  omit  that  which  appears  to 
me  a  standing  miracle  in  the  three  first  centuries,  I  mean  that 
amazing  and  supernatural  courage  or  patience,  which  was  shewn 
by  innumerable  multitudes  of  martyrs,  in  those  slow  and  painful 
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torments  that  were  inflicted  on  them.  I  cannot  conceive  a  man 
placed  in  the  burning  iron  chair  at  Lyons,  amid  the  insults  and 
mockeries  of  a  crowded  ampitheatre,  and  still  keeping  his  seat ; 
or  stretched  upon  a  grate  of  iron,  over  coals  of  fire,  and  treath* 
ing  out  his  soul  among  the  exquisite  sufferings  of  such  a  tedious 
execution,  rather  than  renounce  his  religion,  or  blaspheme  his 
Saviour.  Such  trials  seem  to  me  above  the  strength  of  human 
nature,  and  able  to  over-bear  duty,  reason,  faith,  conviction,  nay, 
and  the  most  absolute  certainty  of  a  future  state.  Humanity, 
unassisted  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  must  have  shaken  off  the 
present  pressure,  and  have  delivered  itself  out  of  such  a  dreadful 
distress,  by  any  means  that  could  have  been  suggested  to  it. 
We  can  easily  imagine,  that  many  persons,  in  so  good  a  cause, 
might  have  laid  down  their  lives  at  the  gibbet,  the  stake,  or  the 
block  :  but  to  expire  leisurely  among  the  most  exquisite  tortures, 
when  they  might  come  out  of  them,  even  by  a  mental  reserva 
tion,  or  an  hypocrisy  which  was  not  without  a  possibility  of 
being  followed  by  repentance  and  forgiveness,  has  something  in 
it,  so  far  beyond  the  force  and  natural  strength  of  mortals,  that 
one  cannot  but  think  there  was  some  miraculous  power  to  sup 
port  the  sufferer. 

V.  We  find  the  church  of  Smyrna,  in  that  admirable  letter 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  Polycarp  their  beloved 
bishop,  mentioning  the  cruel  torments  of  other  early  martyrs  for 
Christianity,  are  of  opinion  that  our  Saviour  stood  by  them  in  a 
vision,  and  personally  conversed  with  them,  to  give  them  strength 
and  comfort  during  the  bitterness  of  their  long  continued 
agonies ;  and  we  have  the  story  of  a  young  man,  who,  having 
suffered  many  tortures,  escaped  with  life,  and  told  his  fellow 
christians,  that  the  pain  of  them  had  been  rendered  tolerable,  by 
the  presence  of  an  angel  who  stood  by  him,  and  wiped  off  the 
tears  and  sweat,  which  ran  down  his  face  whilst  he  lay  under  bifl 
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sufferings.  We  are  assured,  at  least,  that  the  first  martyr  fdt 
Christianity  was  encouraged  in  his  last  moments,  by  a  vision  of 
that  divine  person,  for  whom  he  suffered,  and  into  whose  pfedeiHra 
he  was  then  hastening. 

VI.  Let  any  man  calmly  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
after  reading  these  terrible  conflicts  in  which  the  ancient  martyrs 
and  confessors  were  engaged,  when  they  passed  through  such 
new  inventions  and  varieties  of  pain,  as  tired  their  tormentors ; 
and  ask  himself,  however  zealous  and  sincere  he  is  in  his  religion, 
whether  under  such  acute  and  lingering  tortures  he  could  still 
have  held  fast  his  integrity,  and  have  professed  his  faith  to  the 
last,  without  a  supernatural  assistance  of  some  kind  or  other. 
For  iny  part,  when  I  consider  that  it  was  not  an  unaccountable 
obstinacy  in  a  single  man,  or  in  any  particular  set  of  men,  in 
some  extraordinary  juncture ;  but  that  there  were  multitudes  of 
each  sex,  of  every  age,  of  different  countries  and  conditions,  who 
for  near  300  years  together  made  this  glorious  confession  of  their 
faith,  in  the  midst  of  tortures,  and  in  the  hour  of  death  :  I  must 
conclude,  that  they  were  either  of  another  make  than  men  are  at 
present,  or  that  they  had  such  miraculous  supports  as  were  pe- 
culiar to  those  times  of  Christianity,  when  without  them  perhaps 
the  very  name  of  it  might  have  been  extinguished. 

VII.  It  is  certain,  that  the  deaths  and  sufferings  of  the  prim- 
itive Christians  had  a  great  share  in  the  conversion  of  those 
learned  Pagans,  who  lived  in  the  ages  of  persecution-,  which  with 
some  intervals  and  abatements  lasted  near  300  years  after  our 
Saviour.  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  Arnobius,  and 
others,  tell  us,  that  this  first  of  all  alarmed  their  curiosity,  rouged 
their  attention,  and  made  them  seriously  inquisitive  into  the 
nature  of  that  religion,  which  could  endue  the  mind  with  so 
much  strength,  and  overcome  the  fear  of  death,  nay,  raise  an 
earnest  desire  of  it,  though  it  appeared  in  all  its  terrors.     This 
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they  found  had  not  been  effected  by  the  doctrines  of  those  phi 
losophers,  whom  they  had  thoroughly  studied,  and  who  had  been 
labouring  at  this  great  point.  The  sight  of  these  dying  and  tor- 
mented martyrs  engaged  them  to  search  into  the  history  and 
doctrines  of  him  for  whom  they  suffered.  The  more  they 
searched,  the  more  they  were  convinced*  till  their  conviction 
grew  so  strong,  that  they  themselves  embraced  the  same  truths, 
and  either  actually  laid  down  their  lives,  or  were  always  in  a 
readiness  to  do  it,  rather  than  depart  from  them 


SECTION  VIII 

L  The  completion  of  our  Saviour's  prophecies  confirmed  Pagans  in  their  belief  of  tLe 

gospel 
1L  Origen's  observation  on  that  of  his  disciples  being  brought  before  kings  and  gover- 
nor; 

III.  On  their  being  persecuted  for  their  religion; 

IV.  On  their  preaching  the  gospel  to  all  nations; 

V.  On  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  ruin  of  the  -Jewish  economy. 
VL  These  arguments  strengthened  by  what  has  happened  since  Origen's  time. 

I.  The  second  of  those  extraordinary  means,  of  great  use  to 
the  learned  and  inquisitive  Pagans  of  the  three  first  centuries,  for 
■evincing  the  truth  of  tbe  history  of  our  Saviour,  was  the  comple- 
tion of  such  prophecies  as  are  recorded  of  him  in  the  Evangelists. 
They  could  not,  indeed,  form  any  arguments  from  what  he  fore- 
told, and  was  fulfilled  during  his  life,  because  both  the  pro- 
phecy and  the  completion  were  over  before  they  were  published 
by  the  Evangelists ;  though,  as  Origen  observes,  what  end  could 
there  be  in  forging  some  of  these  predictions,  as  that  of  St 
Peter's  denying  his  master,  and  all  his  disciples  forsaking  him  in 
the  greatest  extremity,  which  reflects  so  much  shame  on  the  great 
apostle,  and  on  all  his  companions  ?  Nothing  but  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  truth,  and  to  matters  of  fact,  could  have  prompted  the 
vol   n. — 19* 
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Evangelists  to  relate  a  circumstance  so  disadvantageous  to  tboir 
own  reputation  ;  as  that  father  has  well  observed. 

II.  But  to  pursue  his  reflections  on  this  subject.  There  are 
predictions  of  our  Saviour  recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  which 
were  not  completed  till  after  their  deaths,  and  had  no  likelihood 
of  being  so,  when  they  were  pronounced  by  our  blessed  Saviour 
Such  was  that  wonderful  notice  he  gave  them,  that  they  should 
be  brought  before  governors  and  kings  for  his  sake,  for  a  testi- 
mony against  them  and  the  Gentiles,  Mat.  x.  28,  with  the  other 
like  prophecies,  by  which  he  foretold  that  his  disciples  were  to 
be  persecuted.  Is  there  any  other  doctrine  in  the  world,  says 
this  father,  whose  followers  are  punished  ?  Can  the  enemies  of 
Christ  say,  that  he  knew  his  opinions  were  false  and  impious,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  might  well  conjecture  and  foretell  what  would 
be  the  treatment  of  those  persons  who  should  embrace  them  ? 
Supposing  his  doctrines  were  really  such,  why  should  this  be  the 
consequence  ?  what  likelihood  that  men  should  be  brought  before 
kings  and  governors  for  opinions  and  tenets  of  any  kind,  when 
this  never  happened  even  to  the  Epicureans,  who  absolutely  de- 
nied a  Providence ;  nor  to  the  Peripateticks  themselves,  who 
laughed  at  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  which  were  made  to  the 
divinity  ?  *  Are  there  any  but  the  Christians  who,  according  to 
this  prediction  of  our  Saviour,  being  brought  before  kings  and 
governors  for  his  sake,  are  pressed  to  their  latest  gasp  of  breath, 
by  their  respective  judges,  to  renounce  Christianity,  and  to  pro- 
cure their  liberty  and  rest,  by  offering  the  same  sacrifices,  and 
taking  the  same  oaths  that  others  did  ? 

III.  Consider  the  time  when  our  Saviour  pronounced  those 


a  A  material  and  obvious  difference,  in  the  two  cases,  is  here  overlook- 
ed. The  Epicureans  and  Peripateticks  might  take  these  liberties  in  pri- 
vate, or  in  their  philosophic  systems ;  but  if  either  had  gone  about  among 
the  people,  with  the  zeal  of  the  Christian  martyrs,  to  overturn  the  estab- 
lished religions,  they  would  probably  have  shared  their  fate ;  and  a  wis* 
man  might  easily  have  foreseen  this  consequence. 
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words,  Matt.  x.  32.  *  Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before  men, 
him  will  I  confess  also  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven  :  but 
whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'  Had  you  heard  him  speak  after 
this  manner,  when  as  yet  his  disciples  were  under  no  such  trials, 
you  would  certainly  have  said  within  yourself,  if  these  speeches  of 
Jesus  are  true,  and  if,  according  to  his  prediction,  governors  and 
kings  undertake  to  ruin  and  destroy  those  who  shall  profess  them- 
selves his  disciples,  we  will  believe  (not  only  that  he  is  a  prophet) 
but  that  he  has  received  power  from  God  sufficient  to  preserve 
and  propagate  his  religion ;  and  that  he  would  never  talk  in 
such  a  peremptory  and  discouraging  manner,  were  he  not  assured 
that  he  was*  able  to  subdue  the  most  powerful  opposition,  that 
could  be  made  against  the  faith  and  doctrine  which  he  taught. 

IV.  Who  is  not  struck  with  admiration,  when  he  represents 
to  himself  our  Saviour  at  that  time  foretelling,  that  his  gospel 
should  be  preached  in  all  the  world,  for  a  witness  unto  all  na- 
tions,* or,  as  St.  Origen,  (who  rather  quotes  the  sense  than  the 
words)  to  serve  for  a  conviction  to  kings  and  people,  when  at  the 
same  time  he  finds  that  his  gospel  has  accordingly  been  preached 
to  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  to  the  learned  and  to  the  ignorant,  and 
that  there  is  no  quality  or  condition  of  life  able  to  exempt  men 
from  submitting  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  ?  As  for  uax  says  this 
great  author,  in  another  part  of  his  book  against  Celsus,  "  when 
we  see  every  day  those  events  exactly  accomplished  which  our 
Saviour  foretold  at  so  great  a  distance;  that  his  gospel  is  preached 
in  all  the  world,  Matthew  xxiv.  1 4.  That  his  disciples  go  and 
teach  all  nations,  Matthew  xxviii.  19.  And  that  those  who  have 
received  his  doctrine,  are  brought  for  his  sake  before  governors, 
and  before  kings,  Matthew  x.  18,  we  are  filled  with  admiration, 
and  our  faith  in  him  is  confirmed  more  and  more.     What  clearer 

*  There  is  great  force  in  this,  and  the  following  consideration 
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and  stronger  proofs  can-  Celsus  ask  for  the  truth  of  what  h* 
spoke  ?" 

V.  Origen  insists,  likewise,  with  great  strength,  on  that  won- 
derful prediction  of  our  Saviour,  concerning  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  pronounced  at  a  time,  as  he  observes,  when  there  was 
no  likelihood  or  appearance  of  it.  This  has  been  taken  notice 
of  and  inculcated  by  so  many  others,  that  I  shall  refer  you  to 
what  this  father  has  said  on  the  subject  in  the  first  book  against 
Celsus.  And  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  remarkable  pro- 
phecy, shall  only  observe,  that  whoever  reads  the  account  given 
us  by  Josephus,  without  knowing  his  character,  and  compares  it 

with  what  our  Saviour  foretold,  would  think  the  historian  had 

« 

been  a  Christian,  and  that  he  had  nothing  else  in  view  but  to  ad-' 
just  the  event  to  the  prediction. 

VI.  I  cannot  quit  this  head  without  taking  notice,  that  Ori- 
gen would  still  have  triumphed  more  in  the  foregoing  arguments, 
had  he  lived  an  age  longer,  to  have  seen  the  Roman  emperot«: 
and  all  their  governors  and  provinces,  submitting  themselves  to 
the  Christian  religion,  and  glorying  in  its  profession,  as  so  many 
kings  and  sovereigns  still  place  their  relation  to  Christ  at  the  head 
of  their  titles. 

How  muoh  greater  confirmation  of  his  faith  would  he  have 
received,  had  he  seen  our  Saviour's  prophecy  stand  good  in  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish 
economy,  when  Jews  and  Pagans  united  all  their  endeavours,  un- 
der Julian  the  apostate,  to  baffle  and  falsify  the  prediction  ?  The 
great  preparations  that  were  made  for  re-building  the  temple, 
with  the  hurricane,  earthquake,  and  eruptions  of  fire,  that  de- 
stroyed the  work,  and  terrified  those  employed  in  the  attempt 
from  proceeding  in  it,  are  related  by  many  historians  of  the  same 
age,  and  the  substance  of  the  story  testified  both  by  Pagan  and 
Jewish  writers,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and   Zemath-David. 
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The  learned  Chrysostome,  in  a  sermon  against  the  Jews,  tells  them 
this  fact  was  then  fresh  in  the  memories  even  of  their  young  men, 
that  it  happened  but  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  it  was  attested 
by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  where  they  might  still  see 
the  marks  of  it  in  the  rubbish  of  that  work,  from  which  the 
Jews  desisted  in  so  great  a  fright,  and  which  even  Julian  had  not 
the  courage  to  earry  on.  This  fact,  which  is  in  itself  so  miracu- 
lous, and  so  indisputable,  brought  over  many  of  the  Jews  to 
Christianity  ;  and  shows  us,  that  after  our  Saviour's  prophecy 
against  it,  the  temple  could  not  be  preserved  from  the  plough 
passing  over  it,  by  all  the  care  of  Titus,  who  Would  fain  have  pre- 
vented its  destruction,  And  that  instead  of  being  re-edified  by 
Julian,  all  his  endeavours  towards  it  did  but  still  ittore  literally 
accomplish  our  Saviour's  prediction,  that  not  one  stone  should  be 
left  upon  another. 

The  ancient  Christians  were  so  'entirely  persuaded  of  the 
force  of  our  Saviour's  prophecies,  fend  of  the  punishment  which 
the  Jews  had  drawn  upon  themselves,  and  upon  their  children, 
for  the  treatment  which  the  Messiah  had  received  at  their  hands, 
that  they  did  not  doubt  but  they  would  always  remain  an  aban- 
doned and  dispersed  people,  an  hissing  and  an  astonishment 
among  the  nations,  as  they  are  to  this  day.  In  short,  that  they 
had  lost  their  peculiarity  of  being  God's  people,  which  was  now 
transferred  to  the  body  of  Christians,  and  which  preserved  the 
Church  of  Christ  among  all  the  conflicts,  difficulties,  and  perse- 
cutions; in  which  it  was  engaged,  as  it  had  preserved  the  Jewish 
government  and  economy  for  so  many  ages,  whilst  it  had  the 
same  truth  and  vital  principle  in  it,  notwithstanding  it  was  so 
frequently  in  danger  of  being  utterly  abolished  and  destroyed. 
Origen,  in  his  fourth  book  against  Celsus,  mentioning  their  being 
cast  out  of  Jerusalem,  the  place  to  which  their  worship  was  an 
nexed,  deprived  of  their  temple  and  sacrifice,  their  religious  rites 
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and  solemnities,  and  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  yen 
tures  to  assure  them  with  a  face  of  confidence,  that  they  would 
never  be  re-established,  since  they  had  committed  that  horrid 
crime  against  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  This  was  a  bold  asser- 
tion in  the  good  man,  who  knew  how  this  people  had  been  so 
wonderfully  re-established  in  former  times,  when  they  were  al- 
most swallowed  up,  and  in  the  most  desperate  state  of  desola- 
tion, as  in  their  deliverance  out  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
the  oppressions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Nay,  he  knew  that 
within  less  than  a  hundred  years  before  his  own  time,  the  Jews 
had  made  such  a  powerful  effort  for  their  re-establishment  under 
Barchocab,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  as  shook  the  whole  Roman 
empire.  But  he  founded  his  opinion  on  a  sure  word  of  prophe- 
cy, and  on  the  punishment  they  had  so  justly  incurred ;  and  we 
find,  by  a  long  experience  of  1500  years,  that  he  was  not  mistak- 
en, nay,  that  his  opinion  gathers  strength  daily,  since  the  Jews 
are.  now  at  a  greater  distance  from  any  probability  of  such  a  re- 
establishment,  than  they  were  when  Origen  wrote. 


SECTION  IX. 

1.  The  lives  of  primitive  Christiana,  another  means  of  bringing  learned  Pagans  into  theb 
religion. 
II.  The  change  and  reformation  of  their  manners. 
Ill  This  looked  upon  as  supernatural  by  the  learned  Pagans. 
IV.  And  strengthened  the  accounts  given  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  history. 
V.  The  Jewish  prophecies  of  our  Saviour,  an  argument  for  the  heathens1  belief: 
VL  Pursued: 
VI L  Pursued. 

I.  There  was  one  other  means  enjoyed  by  the  learned  Pagans 
of  the  three  first  centuries,  for  satisfying  them  in  the  truth  of 
our  Saviour's  history,  which  I  might  have  flung  under  one  of  the 
foregoing  heads ;  but  as  it  is  so  shining  a  particular,  and  does  so 
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oiuch  honour  to  our  religion,  I  shall  make  a  distinot  article  of  it, 
and  only  consider  it  with  regard  to  the  subjeifc  I  am  upon.  1 
mean  the  lives  and  manners  of  those  holy  men,  who  believed  in 
Christ  during  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  I  should  be  thought 
to  advance  a  paradox,  should  I  affirm  that  there  were  more  Chris* 
tians  in  the  world  during  those  times  of  persecution,  than  there 
are  at  present  in  these  which  we  call  the  flourishing  times  of 
Christianity.  But  this  will  be  found  an  indisputable  truth,  if 
we  form  our  calculation  upon  the  opinions  which  prevailed  in 
those  days,  that  every  one  who  lives  in  the  habitual  practice  of 
any  voluntary  sin,  actually  outs  himself  off  from  the  benefits  and 
profession  of  Christianity,  and  whatever  he  may  call  himself,  is 
in  reality  no  Christian,  nor  ought  to  be  esteemed  as  such. 

II.  In  the  times  we  are  now  surveying,  the  Christian  religion 
showed  its  full  force  and  efficacy  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  by 
many  examples  demonstrated  what  great  and  generous  souls  it 
was  capable  of  producing.  It  exalted  and  refined  its  proselytes 
to  a  y&cy  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  set  them  far  above  the 
pleasures,  and  even  the  pains,  of  this  life.  It  strengthened  the 
infirmity,  and  broke  the  fierceness  of  human  nature.  It  lifted  up 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant  to  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  him 
that  made  them,  and  inspired  the  vicious  with  a  rational  devo- 
tion, a  strict  purity  of  heart,  and  an  unbounded  love  to  their 
fellow-creatures.  In  proportion  as  it  spread  through  the  world, 
it  seemed  to  change  mankind  into  another  species  of  beings.  No 
sooner  was  a  convert  initiated  into  it,  but  by  an  easy  figure  he 
became  a  new  man,  and  both  acted  and  looked  upon  himself  as 
one  regenerated  and  born  a  second  time  into  another  state  of 
existence. 

III.  It  is  not  my  business  to  be  more  particular  in  the  ac- 
counts of  primitive  Christianity,  which  have  been  exhibited  so 
well  by  others,  but  rather  to  observe,  that  the  Pagan  converts, 
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of  whom  I  am  now  speaking,  mention  this  great  reformation  of 
those  who  had  been  the  greatest  sinners,  with  that  sudden  and 
surprising  change  which  it  made  in  the  lives  of  the  most  profli- 
gate, as  haying  something  in  It  supernatural,  miraculous,  and 
more  than  human.  Origon  represents  this  power  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  as  no  less  wonderful  than  that  of  curing  the  lame 
and  blind,  or  cleansing  the  leper.  Many  others  represent  it  in 
the  same  light,  and  looked  upon  it  as  an  argument  that  there 
was  a  certain  divinity  in  that  religion,  which  showed  itself  in 
such  strange  and  glorious  effects. 

IV.  This,  therefore,  was  *  great  means,  not  anly  of  recom- 
mending Christianity  to  honest  and  learned  heathens,  but  of  con- 
firming them  in  the  belief  of  our  Saviour^s  history,  when  they 
saw  multitudes  of  virtuous  men  daily  forming  themselves  upon 
his  example,  animated  by  his  precepts,  and  actuated  by  that  spirit 
which  he  had  promised  to  send  among  his  disciples. 

Y.  But  I  find  no  argument  made  a  stronger  impression  oil 
the  minds  of  these  eminent  Pagan  converts,  for  strengthening 
their  faith  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour ,  than  the  predictions  re- 
lating to  him  in  those  old  prophetic  Writings,  which  wore  deposit 
ed  among  the  hands  of  the  greatest  enemies  to  Christianity, 
and  owned  by  them  to  have  been  extant  many  ages  before  his 
appearance.  The  learned  heathen  converts  were  astonished  to 
see  the  whole  history  of  their  Saviour's  life  published  before  he 
was  born,  and  to  find  that  the  evangelists  and  prophets,  in  their 
accounts  of  the  Messiah,  differed  only  in  point  of  time,  the  otre 
foretelling  what  should  happen  to  him,  and  the  other  describing 
'  those  very  particulars  as  what  bad  actually  happened.  This  our 
Saviour  himself  was  pleased  to  make  use  of  as  the  strongest  ar- 
gument of  his  being  the  promised  Messiah,  and  without  it  would 
hardly  have  reconciled  his  disciples  to  the  ignominy  of  his  death 
as  in  that  remarkable  passage  which  mentions  his  conversation 
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With  the  two  disciples,  on  the  day  of  his  resurrection.     St.  Luke, 
ebaj).  xxiv.  verse  13,  to  the  end. 

VI.  The  heathen  contorts,  after  haying  travelled  through  all 
human  learning,  and  fortified  their  minds  with  the  knowledge  of 
arts  and  sciences*  were  particularly  qualified  td  examine  these 
prophecies  with  great  care  and  impartiality)  and  without  preju- 
dice or  prepossession.  If  the  Jews,  on  the  one  side,  put  an  un- 
natural interpretation  on  these  prophecies,  to  evade  the  force  of 
them  in  their  controversies  with  the  Christians  ;  or  if  the  Chris- 
tians, on  the  other  side,  over-strained  several  passages  in  their 
applications  of  them,  as  it  often  happens  among  men  of  the  best 
understanding,  when  their  minds  are  heated  with  any  consider- 
ation that  bears  a  more  than  an  ordinary  weight  with  it :  the 
learned  heathens  may  be  looked  upon  as  neuters  in  the  matter, 
when  all  these  prophecies  were  new  to  them,  and  their  education 
had  left  the  interpretation  of  them  free  and  indifferent.  Be 
sides,  these  learned  men  among  the  primitive  Christians,  knew 
how  the  Jews,  who  had  preceded  our  Saviour,  interpreted  these 
predictions,  and  the  several  marks  by  which  they  acknowledged 
the  Messiah  would  be  discovered,  and  how  those  of  the  Jewish 
doctors  who  succeeded  him,  had  deviated  from  the  interpreta- 
tions and  doctrines  of  their  forefathers,  on  purpose  to  stifle  theii 
own  conviction. 

VII.  .This  set  of  arguments  had,  therefore,  an  invincible 
force. with  those  Pagan  philosophers  who  became  Christians,  as 
we  find  in  most  of  their  writings.  They  could  not  disbelieve 
our  Saviour's  history,  which  so  exactly  agreed  with  every  thing 
that  had  been  written  of  him  many  ages  before  his  birth,  nor 
doubt  of  those  circumstances  being  fulfilled  in  him,  which  could 
not  be  true  of  any  person  that  lived  in  the  world  besides  himself 
This  wrought  the  greatest  confusion  in  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and 
the  greatest  conviction  in  the  Gentiles,  who  every  where  speak 
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with  astonishment  of  these  truths  they  met  with  in  this  new 
magazine  of  learning  which  was  opened  to  them,  and  carry  the 
point  so  far  as  to  think  whatever  excellent  doctrine  they  had 
mot  with  among  Pagan  writers,  had  been  stole  from  their  con- 
versation with  the  Jews,  or  from  the  perusal  of  these  writings 
which  thoy  had  in  their  custody. 
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INTRODUCTORY   REMARK8. 

Addison's  letters  have  never  before  been  published  with  his  wojkj 
Tick  ell,  who  might  have  given  a  complete  edition  of  this  interesting  corres- 
pondence, was  prevented  perhaps  by  the  same  reasons  which  led  him  to 
leave  out  the  Old  Whig  and  the  Drummer ;  and  Steele,  who  might,  at 
least,  have  contributed  largely  to  the  collection,  was  too  busy  with  poli- 
tics and  providing  for  daily  wants  to  make  up  for  Tickell's  omissions.  At 
this  late  day  it  is  hardly  possible  that  a  complete  collection  will  ever  oe 
made,  though  many  unpublished  letters  are  still  preserved  in  public  and 
private  collections. 

The  letters  to  Wortley  Montague  were  first  published  in  the  Addiso- 
niana,  in  fac-similes  from  the  autographs,  then  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Philips.  A  large  portion  of  the  others  form  part  of  the  Tickell  papers, 
still  in  the  hands  of  that  family,  by  whom  they  were  lent  to  Miss  Aikio 
for  her  life  of  Addison.  The  letters  to  Mr.  Stepney  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  were  first  published  by  Miss  Aikin,  with  all  the  abbrevia- 
tions of  the  original.  The  "  original  papers,"  published  by  James  Mac- 
pherson,  in  1775,  contain  several  tatter*  *f  AxHison,  and  several  too  are 
found  in  the  correspondent*  of  Hughes,  oiu>  ol  the  original  contributors 
to  the  Specta  or.     All  of  these  have  been  republished  by  Miss  Aikin. 

In  the  present  edition  the  orthography  of  the  Stepney  letters  has  been 
corrected,  and  the  abbreviations  filled  up,  a  single  letter  being  given  in 
the  original  form,  as  a  specimen  of  Addison's  orthography.  A  few  ex- 
planatory remarks  have  been  added,  from  various  sources,  but  chiefly 
from  Miss  Aikin. 

From  numbers  101,  104  of  the  Guardian,  it  would  seem  that  Addison 
was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  copies  of  his  letters.  The  letter  from  Paris, 
published  in  the  Guardian  (101),  contains  the  same  description  of  the  roy- 
al palaces  which  we  find  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Congreve  from  Blois  (No. 
9),  and  each  has  the  appearance  of  an  original  letter.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  these  descriptions  were  first  drawn  up  as  materials  for  the  "  Trav- 
els," and  a  complete  collection  of  his  correspondence  would  probably  bring 
to  light,  in  the  form  of  letters,  the  first  drafts  of  many  pages  of  that 
work,  showing,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  sometimes  copied  his 
own  descriptions  in  writing  to  different  correspondents.  I  have  inserted 
the  letters  from  the  Guardian,  in  the  order  of  date,  and  as  actual  letters, 
which  they  evidently  were,  although  they  may  have  been  corrected  for 
the  public  eye. — G. 
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[The  first  three  letters  have  been  preferred  in  £Le  Tonson  family.] 
Tegison,  the  publisher,  is  a  great  name  in  the  annals  of  English  typogra- 
phy ;  recalling  the  last  days  of  Dryden,  and  the  first  dawn  of  Addison  and 
Pope.  It  was  for  him  that  Dry  den  bound  himself  to  furnish  ten  thousand 
verses  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  to  be  made  three  hundred  upon 
publication  of  the  second  edition ;  and  gave  in  as  first  instalment  the 
imitations  of  Boccacio  and  Chaucer,  better  known  as  the  Fables,"eeven 
thousand  five  hundred  verses  more  or  less."  The  intercourse  between  the 
old  poet  and  his  publisher  was  not  always  of  the  most  agreeable  kind. 
Tonsoa  was  exacting,  sharp  in  his  bargains,  and  occasionally  very  rude  in 
his  manners.  "  Upon  trial,"  says  Dry  den  to  him  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  I 
find  all  your  trade  are  sharpers,  and  you  not  more  than  others,  therefore 
I  have  not  wholly  left  you,"  (Dryden's  Works,  v.  xviii.  p.  125,  Scott's  ed.) 
In  another  letter  he  accuses  him  of  paying  in  clipped  money  and  brass 
shillings.  One  day  Dryden  wished  something  of  the  publisher  which 
was  refused.     Dryden  &eni  him  the  following  lines ; — 

9 

»  With  leering  looks,  bull-feed  and  freckled  fair, 
With  two  left  legs  and  Judas  coloured  hair, 
And  frowzy  pores,  that  taint  the  ambient  air—" 

adding  "  tell  the  dog  that  he  who  wrote  them  can  write  more."  The  ac- 
commodation was  granted  without  delay. 

Tonson  was  secretary  to  the  Kit-cat  elab,  and  was  thus  brought  into 
the  company  of  many  eminent  persons.  His  early  intercourse  with  Ad- 
dison seems  to  have  been  pleasant,  though  he  is  said  afterwards  to  have 
entertained  unfriendly  feelings  towards  him.  Speaking  of  him  to  Pop* 
he  said,  "  I  always  thought  him  a  priest  in  heart"  He  was  the  publisher 
of  Tickell's  edition.  Some  of  the  drinking  stories  told  of  Addison,  come 
from  him. 

These  letters  are  without  the  date  of  the  year,  but  would  seem  from 
the  allusion  to  Dryden's  Virgil  to  have  been  written  while  that  work  -was 
in  progress,  or  between  1694  and  1697.  They  refer  to  a  translation  of 
Herodotus  which  was  never  completed. — G.] 
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1       TO     MR.     TON  SON.. 

Dear  Sir, — 1  was  yesterday  with  Dr.  Hannes,«  and  commu- 
nicated your  request  to  him.  I  told  him  that  Dr.  Blackmore, 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Boyle  and  myself  had  engaged  in  it,  and  that 
you  had  gained  a  kind  of  promise  from  Dr.  Gibbons,  so  that  he 
could  not  plead  want  of  time.  The  Doctor  seemed  particularly 
solicitous  about  the  company  he  was  to  appear  in,  and  would  fain 
hear  all  the  names  of  the  translators.  In  short  he  told  me  that 
he  did  not  know  how  to  deny  Mr.  Tonson  any  request  that  he 
made,  and  therefore  if  you  would  desire  it,  he  would  undertake 
the  last  Muse.  I  would  fain  have  you  write  to  the  Doctor  and 
engage  him  in  it,  for  his  name  would  much  credit  the  work  among 
Us,b  and  promote  the  sale. 

As  for  myself,  if  you  remember  I  told  you  that  I  did  not 
like  my  Polymnia,  if  therefore  I  can  do  you  any  service,  I  will 
if  you  please  translate  the  eighth  book,  Urania,  which  if  you  will 
send  me  down,  you  need  not  fear  any  delays  in  the  translation. 
I  was  walking  this  morning  with  Mr.  Yalden,  and  asked  him 
when  we  might  expect  to  see  Ovid  "  de  arte  Amandi"  in  English; 
he  told  me  he  thought  you  had  dropped  the  design  since  Mr. 
Dryden's  translation  of  Virgil  had  been  undertaken,  but  that  ho 
had  done  his  part  almost  a  year  ago,  and  had  it  lying  by  him, 

&c.     I  am  afraid  he  had  done  little  of  it I  believe  a 

letter  from  you  about  it  would  set  him  at  work.     He  takes  care 
to  convey  my  pieces  of  Herodotus  to  you.     I  am,  sir,  your  hum 
ble  servant. 

Feb.  1 2th.    To  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson,  at  the  sign  of  the  Judge's 
Head,  near  Temple  Bar,  in  Fleet-street,  London. 

•  Dr.  Hannes  was  residing  as  a  practising  physician  at  Oxford.     H« 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Musse  Anglicanae. 
b  Ji,  at  Oxford  most  be  understood. 
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II.  TO     MR.      TONSON. 

Dear  S:r,—  I  received  your  parcel  about  the  beginning  of 
lajt  week,  and  not  being  able  to  find  Dr.  Hannes  at  borne,  have 
left  bis  part  with  his  servitor.  I  shall  see  him  next  week,  and 
if  I  find  it  necessary,  will  let  yon  know  what  he  says.  I  shall 
have  but  little  business  about  the  latter  end  of  Lent,  and  then 
will  set  about  my  Muse,  which  I  will  take  care  to  finish  by  your 
time 

You  shall  have  your  Urania  the  beginning  of  this  week,  &c. 

III.  TO     MR.     TONSON. 

....  I  have  been  so  very  full  of  business  since  the  receipt  of 
your  papers,  that  I  could  not  possibly  find  time  to  translate  them 

so  soon  as  I  desired.     I  have  now  almost  finished  them 

Mr.  Clay  tells  me  he  let  you  know  the  misfortune  Polymnia  met 
with  upon  the  road 

Tour  discourse  with  me  abont  translating  Ovid,  made  such 
an  impression  on  me  at  my  first  coming  down  from  London,  that 
I  ventured  on  the  second  book,  which  I  turned  at  my  leisure 
hours,  and  will  give  you  a  sight  of  it,  if  you  will  give  yourself 
the  trouble  of  reading  it.  He  has  so  many  silly  stories  with  his 
good  ones,  that  he  is  more  tedious  to  translate  than  a  better  poet 
would  be.  But  though  I  despair  of  serving  you  this  way,  I 
hope  I  may  find  out  some  other  to  show  how  much  I  am  yours 
&c. 

May  28th. 

IV.       TO    CHARLES    MONTAGU,     ESQ 

[This  gentlemui,  who  afterwards  was  created  Lord  Halifax,  was  one 
of  Addison's  enrly  patrons — (v.  Ma  caul  ay's  Essay,  p.xxii.and  Life  by  John 
ton,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Poets.) 
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The  letters  dated  from  the  continent,  were  written  daring  his  travels, 
and  contain  their  own  illustration. — G.] 

Honored  Sir — I  am  now  in  a  place  where  nothing  is  more 
usual  than  for  mean  people  %o  press  into  fcjie  presence  and  eonver- 
sation  of  great  men,  and  where  modesty  is  so  very  scarce,  that  I 
think  I  have  not  seen  a  blush  since  my  first  landing  at  Calais, 
which  I  hope  may  in  some  measure  gxcuse  me  for  presuming  to 
trouble  you  with  a  letter,  However,  if  I  may  not  be  allowed  to 
improve  a  little  in  the  confidence  of  the  country,  I  am  sure  I 
receive  in  it  such  effects  of  your  favour  in  the  civilities  my  Lord 
Ambassador  has  been  pleased  to  show  me,  that  I  cannot  but 
think  it  my  duty  to  make  you  acquainted  with  them  ;•  I  am  sorry 
my  travels  have  not  yet  furnished  me  with  any  thing  else  worth 
your  knowledge.  As  for  the  state  of  learning,  there  is  no  book 
comes  out  at  present  that  has  not  something  in  it  of  an  air  of 
devotion.  Dacier  has  been  forced  to  prove  his  Plato  a  very  good 
Christian  before  he  ventures  upon  his  translation,  and  has  so  far 
complied  with  the  taste  of  the  age,  that  his  whole  book  is  over- 
run with  texts  of  scripture,  and  the  notion  of  pre-existence,  sup- 
posed to  be  stolen  from  two  verses  of  the  prophets.  Nay,  the 
humour  is  grown  so  universal  that  it  is  got  among  the  poets,  who 
are  every  day  publishing  lives  of  saints  and  legends  in  rhyme. 
My  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  French  tongue  makes  me 
incapable  of  learning  any  particular  news  of  this  nature,  so  that  I 
must  end  my  letter  as  I  begun  it,  with  my  most  humble  acknow- 
ledgments for  all  your  favours.     I  am,  &c. 

To  Charles  Montagu,  Esq.,  A) 
Paris,  August,  1699 
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V. 
[From  the  Guardian  101.  Introductory  Remarks.] 

Sir — Since  I  had  the  happiness  to  see  you  last,  I  have  encoun- 
tered as  many  misfortunes  as  a  knight-errant.  I  had  a  fall  into 
the  water  at  Calais,  and  since  that  several  braises  upon  the  land, 
lame  post  horses  by  day,  and  hard  beds  at  night,  with  many  other 
dismal  adventures, 

Quorum  animus  meminisse  horret,  lnctuque  refugit 

Vibg.  Ms.  ii.  12. 

At  -which  my  memory  with  grief  recoils. 

My  arrival  at  Paris  was  at  first  no  less  uncomfortable,  where 
I  could  not  see  a  face  nor  hear  a  word  that  I  ever  met  with  be- 
fore ;  so  that  my  most  agreeable  companions  have  been  statues 
and  pictures,  which  are  many  of  them  very  extraordinary ;  but 
what  particularly  recommends  them  to  me  is,  that  they  do  not 
speak  French,  and  have  a  very  good  quality,  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  this  country,  of  not  being  too  talkative. 

I  am  settled  for  some  time  at  Paris.  Since  my  being  here  I 
have  made  the  tour  of  all  the  king's  palaces,  which  has  been  I 
think  the  pleasantest  part  of  my  life.  I  could  not  believe  it  was 
in  the  power  of  art,  to  furnish  out  such  a  multitude  of  noble 
scenes  as  I  there  met  with,  or  that  so  many  delightful  prospects 
could  lie  within  the  compass  of  a  man's  imagination.  There  is 
every  thing  done  that  can  be  expected  from  a  prince  who  removes 
mountains,  turns  the  course  of  rivers,  raises  woods  in  a  day's 
time,  and  plants  a  village  or  town  on  such  a  particular  spot  of 
ground  only  for  the  bettering  of  a  view.  One  would  wonder  to 
see  how  many  tricks  he  has  made  the  water  play  for  his  diversion. 
It  turns  itself  into  pyramids,  triumphal  arches,  glass  bottles,  im; 
tates  a  fire-work,  rises  in  a  mist,  or  tells  a  story  out  of  JEsop. 
vol.  ii. — 20 
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I  do  not  believe,  as  good  a  poet  as  you  are,  that  you  can  make 
finer  landscapes  than  those  about  the  king's  houses,  or  with  all 
your  descriptions  raise  a  more  magnificent  palace  than  Versailles. 
I  am  however  so  singular  as  to  prefer  Fontainebleau  to  all  the 
rest.  It  is  situated  among  rocks  and  woods,  that  give  you  a  fine 
variety  of  savage  prospects.  The  king  has  humored  the  genius 
of  the  place,  and  only  made  use  of  so  much  art  as  is  necessary  to 
help  and  regulate  nature,  without  reforming  her  too  much.  The 
cascades  seem  to  break  through  the  clefts  and  cracks  of  rocks 
that  are  covered  over  with  moss,  and  look  as  if  they  were  piled 
upon  one  another  by  accident.  There  is  an  artificial  wildness  in 
the  meadows,  walks,  and  canals;. and  the  garden,  instead  of  a 
wall,  is  fenced  on  the  lower  end  by  a  natural  mound  of  rock- 
work  tnat  strikes  the  eye  very  agreeably.  For  my  part,  I  think 
there  is  something  more  charming  in  these  rude  heaps  of  stones 
than  in  so  many  statues,  and  would  as  soon  see  a  river  winding 
through  woods  and  meadows,  as  when  it  is  tossed  up  in  so  many 
whimsical  figures  at  Versailles.  To  pass  from  works  of  nature  to 
those  of  art.  In  my  opinion,  the  pleasantest  part  of  Versailles  is 
the  gallery.  Every  one  sees  on  each  side  of  it  something  that 
will  be  sure  to  please  him.  For  one  of  them  commands  a  view 
of  the  finest  garden  in  the  world,  and  the  other  is  wainscoted  with 
looking-glass.*  The  history  of  the  present  king  until  the  year 
16 —  is  painted  on  the  roof  by  Le  Brun,  so  that  his  majesty  has 
actions  enough  by  him  to  furnish  another  gallery  much  longer 
than  the  present. 

The  painter  has  represented  his  most  Christian  Majesty  undei 
the  figure  of  Jupiter,  throwing  thunderbolts  all  about  the  ceil- 
ing, and  striking  terror  into  the  Danube,  and  Rhine,  that  lie  as- 
tonished and  blasted  with  lightning  above  the  cornice. 

*  There  are  vast  windows  into  the  garden,  and  the  same  in  looking- 
glass  opposite  to  them,  on  the  blank  side,  which  produce  a  fine  effect,  for 
you  see  the  garden  on  both  sides  of  you  as  you  walk  along  the  gallery. 
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But  what  makes  all  these  shows  the  more  agreeable,  is  the 
great  kindness  and  affability  that  is  shown  to  strangers.  If  the 
French  do  not  excel  the  English  in  all  the  arts  of  humanity,  they 
do  at  least  in  the  outward  expressions  of  it.  And  upon  this,  as 
well  as  other  accounts,  though  I  believe  the  English  are  a  much 
wiser  nation,  the  French  are  undoubtedly  much  more  happy. 
Their  old  men  in  particular  are,  I  believe,  the  most  agreeable 
in  the  world.  An  antediluvian  could  not  have  more  life  and 
briskness  in  him  at  threescore  and  ten :  for  that  fire  and  levity 
which  makes  the  young  ones  scarce  convertible,  when  a  little 
wasted  and  tempered  by  years,  makes  a  very  pleasant  and  gay  old 
age.  Besides,  this  national  fault  of  being  so  very  talkative  looks 
natural  and  graceful  in  one  that  has  gray  hairs  to  countenance  it. 
The  mentioning  this  fault  in  the  French  must  pat  me  in  mind 
to  finish  my  letter,  lest  you  think  me  already  too  muoh  infocfad 
by  their  conversation ;  but  I  must  desire  you  to  consider,  that 
travelling  does  in  this  respect  lay  a  little  claim  to  the  privilege 
of  old  age.  I  am,  sir,  &c. 

VL      TO    LORD    SOMERS. 
(v.  VOL  1,  p.  14&) 

My  Lord— I  have  now  for  some  time  lived  on  the  effect  of 
your  Lordship's  patronage,  without  presuming  to  return  you  my 
most  humble  thanks  for  it.  But  I  find  it  no  less  difficult  to  sup- 
press the  sense  I  have  of  your  Lordship's  favor,  than  I  do  to 
represent  it  as  I  ought.  Gratitude  for  a  kindness  received  is 
generally  as  troublesome  to  the  benefactor  as  the  importunity  in 
soliciting  it ;  and  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  pardon  me  if  I  offend 
in  one  of  these  respects  who  had  never  any  occasion  or  pretence 
to  do  it  on  the  other.  The  only  return  I  can  make  your  Lord- 
ship will  bo  to  apply  myself  entirely  to  my  business,  and  to  take 
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such  a  oare  of  my  conversation,  that  your  favors  may  not  seem 
misplaced  on  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's,  &c. 

To  my  Lord  Chancellor. 
Paris.  September  1699. 

VII.      TO     MR.     SANSOH. 

[It  is  not  known  who  this  gentleman  was.] 

Dear  Sir — You  may  be  sure  I  have  not  been  in  a  little 
hurry  at  my  first  arrival  in  Paris,  that  I  could  so  long  forget 
returning  you  my  thanks  for  your  last  kindness :  and  truly  I  think 
I  have  paid  no  small  compliment  to  the  shows  of  the  place  in 
letting  them  take  up  my  thoughts  so  far  as  to  make  me  deny 
myself  the  satisfaction  of  writing  to  you.  Your  letter  to  Mr. 
Breton  has  gained  me  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  who  is  in 
all  respects  such  as  I  should  have  guessed  Mr.  Sansom's  friend 
to  have  been ;  his  conversation  at  Dover  made  my  stay  there  very 
pleasant,  as  his  interest  in  the  officers  made  my  departure  easy. 
The  great  talk  of  this  place  at  present  is  about  the  king's  statue 
that  is  lately  set  up  in  the  Place  Yend6me.1  It  is  a  noble  figure, 
but  looks  very  naked  without  a  square  about  it :  for  they  have 
set  up  the  furniture  before  the  house  is  half  built.  If  I  meet 
with  any  thing  here  worth  your  knowledge,  I  will  trouble  you 
with  the  relation  of  it,  and  in  the  mean  time,  am,  dear  sir,  &c. 

To  John  Sansom,  Esq. 

Paris,  September,  1699. 

Vin.      TO    COLONEl     PROWDE. 

[This  gentleman  was  an  Oxford  friend,  and  is  supposed  to  have  after- 
wards filled  the  place  of  Comptroller  of  the  Foreign  Office  at  the  Post 
office. — G.] 

1  On  the  site  now  occupied  by  Napoleon's  triumphal  column.— G. 
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Dear  Colonel — I  was  extremely  glad  to  receive  your  letter, 
not  only  because  I  saw  Colonel  Frowde's  name  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  but  because  it  was  written  in  English,  a  language  that  had  not 
been  spoken  to  me  six  weeks  before,  so  that  I  read  it  oyer  with 
the  same  pleasure  as  a  man  sees  an  old  acquaintance.  I  was 
sorry  however  to  hear  in  it  that  you  had  bid  farewell  to  poetry 
by  the  instigation  and  contrivance  of  my  brother  Garr,  that  friend 
to  strong  drink  and  enemy  to  the  Muses ;  but  I  hope  you  will 
repent  of  so  rash  a  resolution,  and  that  you  have  so  muoh  of  the 
ambition  as  well  as  the  other  talents  of  a  poet  as  to  Value  fame 
and  immortality  beyond  ten  pound.  If  you  are  to  forfeit  so 
much  for  every  copy  of  verses  you  write,  you  may  consider  for 
your  comfort  that  the  poorer  you  grow  the  more  you  will  resemble 
those  of  your  brotherhood.  As  for  myself,  I  am  so  embarrassed 
with  nouns  and  verbs  that  I  have  no  time  to  think  of  verse,  but 
am  forced  to  decline  and  conjugate  words,  instead  of  putting  them 
into  rhyme.  I  could  wish  as  well  as  you  that  I  were  able  to 
learn  the  language  sooner,  and  so  hope  to  see  you  quickly  in  Eng- 
land :  but  I  have  so  muoh  of  a  wit  in  me  that  I  have  a  bad  memory, 
which  hinders  me  from  performing  my  task  so  speedily  as  I  would 
wish.  However,  as  bad  as  it  is,  it  will  never  let  me  forget  how 
much  I  am,  &c. 

To  Colonel  Frowde.    Paris,  November,  1699. 


IX.      TO    MR.    ADAMS. 
[Another  Oxford  friend,  known  to  fame  by  this  letter. — G.] 

Dear  Sir — I  have  been  lately  very  much  indisposed  with  a 
lever  or  I  would  have  answered  your  letter  sooner,  but  am  at 
present  very  well  recovered,  notwithstanding  I  made  use  of  one 
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of  the  physicians  of  this  place,  who  are  as  cheap  as  our  English 
farriers  and  generally  as  ignorant  I  hope  the  news  you  sent 
me  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour's  act  will  prove  true,  for  here  are  a 
couple  of  English  gentlemen  that  have  turned  off  a  fencing-master 
on  the  strength  of  it.  I  have  here  sent  you  a  scrip  of  Dr. 
Davenant's l  new  book  as  it  came  to  me  in  a  letter.  It  is  levelled 
against  the  ministry  and  makes  a  great  noise  in  its  own  country, 
&c.  To  pass  from  statesmen  to  the  cloth-hat  you  left  with  me : 
You  must  know  that  it  has  travelled  many  miles  and  run  through 
a  great  variety  of  adventures  since  you  saw  it  last.  It  was  left 
at  Orleans  for  above  a  week,  and  since  that  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  hackney-coachman  that  took  a  particular  liking  to  our  English 
manufacture,  and  would  by  no  means  part  with  it;  but  by  many 
fair  words  and  a  few  menaces  I  have  at  last  recovered  it  out  of 
his  hands  ;  though  not  without  the  entire  loss  of  the  hatband.  I 
hear  there  is  at  present  a  very  great  ferment  in  Maudlin  College, 
which  is  worked  up  to  a  great  height  by  Newnam  ale  and  fre- 
quent canvassing*  I  suppose  both  parties  before  they  engage 
will  send  into  France  for  their  foreign  succors.     I  am,  &o. 

To  Mr.  Adams.    Blois. 


X.       TO    MR.     CONOREVE. 

[Congreve  had  been  one  of  Addison's  early  friends,  and  lived  to  receive 
the  dedication  of  the  Drummer  from  Steele,  after  Addison's  death.  By 
comparing  this  with  No.  V.  it  will  be  seen  that  Addison  kept  copies  of  his 
letters  and  made  them  serve  his  literary  purposes. — G.] 

Dear  Sir — I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  in  your  last  letter  that 
you  were  so  terribly  afflicted  with  the  gout,  though  for  your  com- 
fort, I  believe  you  are  the  first  English  poet  that  has  been  com- 

1  Dr.  Davenant  an  early  writer  on  political  arithmetic  and  a  bitter 
enemy  of  King  William's  Whig  ministry. — Q-. 
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plimented  with  the  distemper  :  I  was  myself  at  that  time  sick  of 
a  fever,  which  I  believe  proceeded  from  the  same  cause  ;  but  at 
present  I  am  so  well  recovered  that  I  can  scarce  forbear  begin- 
ning my  letter  with  Tully's  preface,  Si  vales  bene  est  Ego  quidem 
Valeo.  You  must  excuse  me  for  giving  you  a  line  of  Latin  now 
and  then,  since  I  find  myself  in  some  danger  of  losing  the  tongue, 
for  I  perceive  a  new  language,  like  a  new  mistress,  is  apt  to  make 
a  man  forget  all  his  old  ones.  I  assure  you  I  met  with  a  very 
remarkable  instance  of  this  nature  at  Paris,  in  a  poor  Irishman, 
that  had  lost  the  little  English  he  had  brought  over  with  him 
without  being  able  to  learn  any  French  in  its  3tead  :  I  asked  him 
what  language  he  spoke  ;  he  very  innocently  answered  me,  *  No 
language,  Monsieur ; '  which,  as  I  afterwards  found,  were  all  the 
words  he  was  master  of  in  both  tongues.  I  am  at  present  in  a 
town  where  all  the  languages  in  Europe  are  spoken  except  English, 
which  is  not  to  be  heard  I  believe  within  fifty  miles  of  the  place. 
My  greatest  diversion  is  to  run  over  in  my  thoughts  the  variety 
of  noble  scenes  I  was  entertained  with  before  I  came  hither.  I 
don't  believe,  as  good  a  poet  as  you  are,  that  you  can  make  finer 
landscapes  than  those  about  the  king's  houses,  or  with  all  your 
descriptions  build  a  more  magnificent  palace  than  Versailles.  I 
am  however  so  singular  as  to  prefer  Fontainebleau  to  all  the  rest 
It  is  situated  among  rocks  and  woods  that  give  you  a  fine  variety 
of  savage  prospects.  The  king  has  humored  the  genius  of  the 
place,  and  only  made  use  of  so  much  art  as  is  necessary  to  help 
and  regulate  nature  without  reforming  her  too  much.  The  cas- 
cades seem  to  break  through  the  clefts  and  cracks  of  rocks  that 
are  covered  over  with  moss,  and  look  as  if  they  were  piled  upon 
one  another  by  accident.  There  is  an  artificial  wildness  in  the 
meadows,  walks  and  canals,  and  the  garden,  instead  of  a  wall,  is 
fenced  on  the  lower  end  by  a  natural  mound  of  rock-work  that 
strikes  the  eye  very  agreeably.     For  my  part  I  think  there  is 
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something  more  charming  in  these  rude  heaps  of  stone  than  in  sc 
many  statues,  and  would  as  soon  see  a  river  winding  through 
woods  and  meadows  as  when  it  is  tossed  up  in  such  a  variety  of 
figures  at  Versailles.  But  I  hegin  to  talk  like  Dr.  Lister.  To 
pass,  therefore,  from  works  of  nature  to  those  of  art :  in  my  opin- 
ion the  pleasantest  part  of  Versailles  is  the  gallery.  Every  one 
sees  on  each  side  of  it  something  that  will  be  sure  to  please  him, 
for  one  of  them  commands  a  view  of  the  finest  garden  in  the 
world,  and  the  other  is  wainscoted  with  looking-glass.  The 
history  of  the  present  king,  till  the  year  16,a  is  painted  on  the 
roof  by  Le  Brun,  so  that  his  Majesty  has  actions  enough  by  him 
to  furnish  another  gallery  much  longer  than  the  first.  He  is  rep- 
resented with  all  the  terror  and  majesty  that  you  can  imagine  in 
every  part  of  the  picture,  and  sees  his  young  face  as  perfectly 
drawn  in  the  roof  as  his  present  one  in  the  side.  The  painter 
has  represented  his  most  Christian  Majesty  under  the  figure  of 
Jupiter  throwing  thunderbolts  all  about  the  ceiling,  and  striking 
terror  into  the  Danube  and  Rhine  that  lie  astonished  and  blasted 
with  lightning  a  little  above  the  cornice.  I  believe  by  this  time 
you  are  afraid  I  shall  carry  you  from  room  to  room  and  lead  you 
through  the  whole  palace  j  truly,  if  I  had  not  tired  you  already,  I 
could  not  forbear  showing  you  a  staircase  that  they  say  is  the 
noblest  in  its  kind :  but  after  so  tedious  a  letter  I  shall  conclude 
with  a  petition  to  you  that  you  would  deliver  the  enclosed  to 
Mr.  Montagu,  for  I  am  afraid  of  interrupting  him  with  my  im- 
pertinence when  he  is  engaged  in  more  serious  affairs. 

Tu  faciles  aditus  et  mollia  tempore  novis. 

I  am,  &o. 
Blois,  Dec,  1699.    To  Mr.  Congreve. 

•  The  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign  must  be  meant. 
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XI        TO     CHARLES     MONTAGU,     ESQ. 

Honored  Sir — You  will  be  surprised  I  don't  question  to  find 
among  jour  correspondences  in  foreign  parts  a  letter  dated  from 
Blois :  but  as  much  out  of  the  world  as  we  are,  I  have  often  the 
pleasure  to  hear  you  mentioned  among  the  strangers  of  other  na- 
tions whose  company  I  am  here  sometimes  engaged  in :  I  have 
found  since  my  leaving  England,  that  it  is  impossible  to  talk  of 
her  with  those  that  know  there  is  such  a  nation,  but  you  make  a 
part  of  the  discourse.     Your  name  comes  in  upon  the  most  dif- 
ferent subjects,  if  we  speak  of  the  men  of  wit  or  the  men  of  busi 
ness,  of  poets  or  patrons,  politicians  or  parliament  men.     I  must 
confess  I  am  never  so  sensible  of  my  imperfection  in  the  French 
language  as  when  I  would  express  myself  on  so  agreeable  a  sub- 
ject :  though  if  I  understood  it  as  well  .as  my  mother  tongue  J 
should  want  words  on  this  occasion.     I  cannot  pretend  to  trou- 
ble you  with  any  news  from  this  place,  where  the  only  advantage 
I  have  besides  getting  the  language  is  to  see  the  manners  and 
temper  of  the  people,  which  I  believe  may  be  better  learnt  here 
than  in  courts  and  greater  cities  where  artifice  and  disguise  are 
more  in  fashion.     And  truly  by  what  I  have  yet  seen  they  are 
the  happiest  nation  in  the  world.     It  is  not  in  the  power  of  want 
or  slavery  to  make  them  miserable.     There  is  nothing  to  be  met 
with  in  the  country  but  mirth  and  poverty.      Every  one  sings 
laughs,  and  starves.     Their  conversation  is  generally  agreeable 
for  if  they  have  any  wit  or  sense,  they  are  sure  to  show  it.     They 
never  mend  upon  a  second  meeting,  but  use  all  the  freedom  and 
familiarity  at  first  sight  that  a  long  intimacy  or  abundance  of 
wine  can  scarce  draw  from  an  Englishman.     Their  women  are 
perfect  mistresses  in  this  art  of  showing  themselves  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage.    They  are  always  gay  and  sprightly,  and  set  off  the  worst 
faces  in  Europe  with  the  best  airs.     Every  one  knows  how  to 
vol.  ir. — 20* 
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give  heiself  as  charming  a  look  and  posture  as  Sir  Godfrey  Knel 
ler  could  draw  her  in.  I  cannot  end  my  letter  without  observ- 
ing, that  from  what  I  have  already  seen  of  the  world,  I  cannot 
but  set  a  particular  mark  upon  those  who  abound  most  in  the 
virtues  of  their  nation  and  least  with  its  imperfections.  When 
therefore  I  see  the  good  sense  of  an  Englishman  in  its  highest 
perfection  without  any  mixture  of  the  spleen,  I  hope  you  will  ex- 
cuse me  if  I  admire  the  character,  and  am  ambitious  of  subscrib 
ing  myself  Honored  sir,  yours,  &c. 

To  the  Right  Honorable  Charles  Montagu,  Esq. 

Blois,  Dec.,  1699. 

XII.      TO     MONSIEUR.    L'ESPAGNOL. 

[It  is  not  known  who  this  person  was,  but  the  letter  not  only  explains 
itselfj  but  throws  much  light  on  Addison's  character,  and  some  on  his  life 
at  Blois.— G.] 

Sir — I  am  always  as  slow  in  making  an  enemy  as  a  friend, 
and  am  therefore  very  ready  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with 
you ;  but  as  for  any  satisfaction,  I  don't  think  it  is  due  on  either 
/ide  when  the  affront  is  mutual.  You  know  very  well,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  world  a  man  would  as  soon  be  called 
a  knave  as  a  fool,  and  I  believe  most  people  would  be  rather 
thought  to  want  legs  than  brains.  But  I  suppose  whatever  wc 
said  in  the  heat  of  discourse  is  not  the  real  opinion  we  have  of 
each  other,  since  otherwise  you  would  have  scorned  to  subscribe 
yourself  as  I  do  at  present,  Sir,  your  very,  &e 

To  Monsieur  L'Espagnol.    Blois,  Dec,  1699. 

XIII.       TO    DR.    NEWTON. 

Sir — I  have  a  long  time  wished  for  a  pretence  to  write  to 
you,  and  though  the  kindness  I  have  received  from  you  at  Lon 
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dun  might  have  been  a  good  excuse  for  my  returning  you  my 
humble  thanks,  I  could  not  think  it  proper  after  your  former 
civilities,  to  give  you  a  fresh  trouble  by  my  acknowledgments.     I 
must  therefore  be  forced  to  confess,  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  de- 
siro  I  have  to  improve  myself  by  your  advice  that  is  the  occasion 
of  my  present  letter,  for  I  am  very  willing  to  spend  my  time  to 
the  best  advantage  whilst  I  stay  abroad,  and  should  therefore  be 
very  glad  of  a  better  director  than  myself.     My  Lord  Chancel- 
lor's having  been  pleased  to  procure  me  this  opportunity  of  trav- 
elling will,  I  hope,  be  some  motive  with  you  to  lend  me  your 
assistance :  I  am  sure  it  is  a  very  strong  argument  with  myself 
to  use  all  the  application  possible  that  may  make  me  answer  his 
lordship's  expectations.     I  have  already  seen,  as  I  informed  you 
in  my  last,  all  the  king's  palaces,  and  have  now  seen  a  great  part 
of  the  country ;  I  never  thought  there  had  been  in  the  world  such 
an  excessive  magnificence  or  poverty  as  I  have  met  with  in  both 
together.     One  can  scarce  conceive  the  pomp  that  appears  in 
every  thing  about  the  king,  but  at  the  same  time  it  makes  half 
his  subjects  go  barefoot.     The  people  are,  however,  the  happiest 
in  the  world,  and  enjoy  from  the  benefit  of  their  climate  and  nat- 
ural constitution  such  a  perpetual  mirth  and  easiness  of  temper,  as 
even  liberty  and  plenty  cannot  bestow  on  those  of  other  nations. 
Devotion  and  loyalty  are  every  where  at  their  greatest  height, 
but  learning  seems  to  run  very  low,  especially  in  the  younger 
people :  for  all  the  rising  geniuses  have  turned  their  ambition 
another  way,  and  endeavored  to  make  their  fortune  in  the  army. 
The  belles-lettres  in  particular  seem  to  be  but  short  lived  in 
France.     Every  book  that  comes  out  has  some  pages  to  show  how 
much  its  argument  conduces  to  the  honor  of  the  holy  church,  and 
nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  hear  them  at  the  Sorbonne  quote 
the  depths  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  the  fathers,  in  false  Latin. 
But,  sir,  I  have  already  troubled  you  with  too  long  a  letter,  and 
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ought  not  to  enlarge  it  any  further  than  to  beg  your  pardon  for 
writing  it.  I  am,  sir,  &c. 

Blois,  December,  1699.    To  Dr  Newton. 


XIV,      TO    MR.    STANYAN. 

[Secretary  to  the  English  Embassy  at  Paris,  where  Addison,  travelling 
under  the  protection  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  naturally  found  a  ready  wel- 
come.— G.] 

Dear  Sir — I  thank  you  for  the  news  and  poetry  you  were 
pleased  to  send  me,  though  I  must  confess  I  did  not  like  either 
of  them.  The  votes  had  too  much  fire  in  them,  and  the  verses 
none  at  all :  however,  I  hope  the  first  will  prove  as  harmless  to 
the  ministers  of  state  as  the  others  are  to  the  knights  of  the 
toast.  It  is  the  first  speech  of  Sir  John  FalstafTs  that  did  not 
please  me,  but  truly  I  think  the  merry  knight  is  grown  very  dull 
since  his  being  in  the  other  world.  I  really  think  myself  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  directions,  and  if  you  would  be  a 
little  particular  in  the  names  of  the  treaties  that  you  mention,  T 
should  have  reason  to  look  upon  your  correspondence  as  the  luck- 
iest adventure  I  am  like  to  meet  with  in  all  my  travels.  The 
place  where  I  am  at  present,  by  reason  of  its  situation  on  the 
Loire  and  its  reputation  for  the  language,  is  very  much  infested 
with  fogs  and  German  counts.  The  last  are  a  kind  of  gentlemen 
that  are  just  come  wild  out  of  their  country,  and  more  noisy  and 
senseless  than  any  I  have  yet  had  the  honor  to  be  acquainted  with. 
They  are  at  the  Cabaret  from  morning  to  night,  and  I  suppose 
come  into  France  on  no  other  account  but  to  drink.  To  make 
some  amends  for  all  this,  there  is  not  a  word  of  English  spoken 
in  the  whole  town,  so  that  I  shall  be  in  danger  of  losing  my  mo- 
ther-tongue unless  you  give  me  leave  to  practise  it  on  you  some- 
times in  a  letter.     I  might  be  very  troublesome  to  you  with  my 
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acknowledgments,  but  I  hope  there  is  no  need  of  any  formal  pr  •• 
fessions  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  always  be,  dear  sir,  &c. 
To  Abraham  St  any  an,  Esq.,  Blois,  Feb.  1699.  1700. 

XV.       TO   MR.    STANYAN. 

Dear  Sir — I  could  not  have  let  a  whole  Lent  pass  without 
troubling  you  with  a  letter,  could  I  have  met  with  any  thing  worth 
your  knowledge :  but  news  has  been  as  scarce  among  us  as  flesh,' 
and  I  know  you  don't  much  care  to  hear  of  mortification  and  re- 
pentance, which  have  been  the  only  business  of  this  place  for  sev- 
eral weeks  past.  Every  thing  at  present  looks  very  agreeable, 
and  I  assure  you  I  don't  envy  your  entertainments  at  Paris  as  long 
as  this  season  lasts.  I  would  as  soon  be  in  a  neighboring  wood  as 
at  the  opera,  and  in  my  opinion  find  in  it  more  beautiful  scenes 
and  pleasanter  music  *  *  *  *  * 

But  as  pleasant  as  the  country  is,  I  think  of  leaving  it  as  soon 
as  I  have  received  directions  from  England,  which  I  expect  every 
post.  I  should  have  went  to  Italy  before  now,  had  not  the  French 
tongue  stopped  me,  which  has  been  a  rub  in  my  way  harder  to 
get  over  than  the  Alps ;  but  I  hope  the  next  time  I  have  the 
honor  to  wait  on  you  I  shall  be  able  to  talk  to  you  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  place.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  &o a 
To  Abraham  Stanyan,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at  Paris. 

XVI. 
[V.  Guardian  101.]  Blois,  May  15,  N.  & 

Sir — I  cannot  pretend  to  trouble  you  with  any  news  from  this 
place,  where  the  only  advantage  I  have,  besides  getting  the  Ian- 
guage,  is  to  see  the  manners  and  tempers  of  the  people,  which,  T 

a  The  original  orthograpfiy  may  be  seen  by  the  following  specimen  : 

But  as  pleasant  as  y*  country  is,  I  think  of  leaving  it  as  soon  as  1 
have  rec*  directions  from  England,  which  I  expect  ev'ry  Post.  I  shou'd 
have  went  to  Italy  before  now,  had  not  y*  French  tongue  stopt  me,  which 
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believe,  may  be  better  learned  here  than  in  courts  and  greater 
cities,  where  artifice  and  disguise  are  more  in  fashion. 

I  have  already  seen,  as  I  informed  you  in  my  last,  all  the 
king's  palaces,  and  have  now  seen  a  great  part  of  the  country.  I 
never  thought  there  had  been  in  the  world  such  an  excessive 
magnificence  or  poverty  as  I  have  met  with  in  both  together. 
One  can  scarce  conceive  the  pomp  that  appears  in  every  thing 
about  the  king ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  makes  half  his  subjects 
go  barefoot.  The  people  are,  however,  the  happiest  in  the  world, 
and  enjoy  from  the  benefit  of  their  climate,  and  natural  constitu- 
tion, such  a  perpetual  gladness  of  heart  and  easiness  of  temper  as 
even  liberty  and  plenty  cannot  bestow  on  those  of  other  nations. 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  want  or  slavery  to  make  them  miserable. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  met  with  in  the  country,  but  mirth  and 
poverty.  Every  one  sings,  laughs,  and  starves.  Their  conversa- 
tion is  generally  agreeable ;  for,  if  they  have  any  wit  or  sense, 
they  are  sure  to  show  it.  They  never  mend  upon  a  second  meet- 
ing, but  use  all  the  freedom  and  familiarity  at  first  sight,  that  a 
long  intimacy  and  abundance  of  wine  can  scarce  draw  from  an 
Englishman.  Their  women  are  perfect  mistresses  in  the  art  of 
showing  themselves  to  the  best  advantage.  They  are  always  gay 
and  sprightly,  and  set  off  the  worst  faces  in  Europe  with  the  best 
airs.  Every  one  knows  how  to  give  herself  as  charming  a  look 
and  posture  as  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  could  draw  her  in.  I  cannot 
end  my  letter  without  observing,  that  from  what  I  have  already 
seen  of  the  world,  I  cannot  but  set  a  particular  mark  of  distinc- 
tion upon  those  who  abound  most  in  the  virtues  of  the  nation, 
and  least  with  its  imperfections.  When  therefore  I  see  the  good 
sense  of  an  Englishman  in  its  highest  perfection  without  any  mix- 
bas  bin  a  Hub  in  my  way  harder  to  get  over  than  y*  Alps,  but  I  hope  y* 
next  time  I  have  y*  honor  to  wait  on  you  I  shall  be  able  to  talk  with  you 
in  >•  language  of  y*  placa     In  y*  meantiiue,  I  am  Dear  Sr,  Yr*  «c 
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tare  of  the  spleen,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  mc  if  I  admire  the 
character,  and  am  ambitious  of  subscribing  myself, 

Sir,  yours,  &o. 

XVII. 
[V.  Guardian,  No.  104,  and  Introductory  Remarks.] 

Blois,  May  15,  N.  S. 

Sir — Because  I  am  at  present  out  of  the  road  of  news,  I  shall 
send  you  a  story  that  was  lately  given  me  by  a  gentleman  of  this 
country,  who  is  descended  from  one  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
the  relation,  and  very  inquisitive  to  know  if  there  be  any  of  the 
family  now  in  England. 

I  shall  only  premise  to  it,  that  this  story  is  preserved  with 
great  care  among  the  writings  of  this  gentleman's  family,  and 
that  it  has  been  given  to  two  or  three  of  our  English  nobility 
when  they  were  in  these  parts,  who  could  not  return  any  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  the  gentleman,  whether  there  be  any  of  that  fami- 
ly now  remaining  in  Great  Britain. 

'  In  the  reign  of  King  John  there  lived  a  nobleman  called 
John  de  Sigonia,  lord  of  that  place  in  Touraine,  his  brothers  were 
Philip  and  Briant.  Briant,  when  very  young,  was  made  one  of  the 
French  king's  pages,  and  served  him  in  that  quality  when  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  English.  The  king  of  England  chanced  to 
see  the  youth,  and,  being  much  pleased  with  his  person  and  be- 
havior^ begged  him  of  the  king,  his  prisoner.  It  happened,  some 
years  after  this,  that  John  the  other  brother,  who  in  the  course 
of  the  war  had  raised  himself  to  a  considerable  post  in  the  French 
army,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Briant,  who  at  that  time  was  an  of- 
ficer in  the  King  of  England's  guards.  Briant  knew  nothing  of 
his  brother,  and,  being  naturally  of  an  haughty  temper,  treated 
him  very  insolently,  and  more  like  a  criminal  than  a  prisoner  of 
war.     This  John  resented  so  highly,  that  he  challenged  him  to  a 
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Mingle  combat.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  time  and  place 
assigned  them  by  the  king's  appointment.  Both  appeared  on  the 
day  prefixed,  and  entered  the  lists  completely  armed,  amidst  a 
great  multitude  of  spectators.  Their  first  encounters  were  very 
furious,  and  the  success  equal  on  both  sides ;  until  after  some 
toil  and  bloodshed  they  were  parted  by  their  seconds  to  fetch 
breath,  and  prepare  themselves  afresh  for  the  combat.  Briant  in 
the  mean  time  had  cast  his  eyes  upon  his  brother's  escutcheon; 
which  he  saw  agree  in  all  points  with  his  own.  I  need  not  tell 
you,  after  this,  with  what  joy  and  surprise  the  story  ends.  King 
Edward,  who  knew  all  the  particulars  of  it,  as  a  mark  of  his  es- 
teem, gave  to  each  of  them,  by  the  King  of  France's  consent,  the 
following  coat  of  arms,  which  I  will  send  you  in  the  original  lan- 
guage, not  being  herald  enough  to  blazon  it  in  English. 

1  Le  Roi  d'Angleterre,  par  permission  du  Roi  de  France, 
pour  perpetuelle  m6moire  de  leurs  grands  faits  d'armes  et  fideli- 
ty en  vers  leurs  Hois,  leur  donna  par  ampliation  a  leurs  armes  en 
une  croix  d'argent  cantonee  de  quatre  coquilles  d'or  en  champ  de 
sable,  qu'ils  avoient  auparavant,  une  endenteleuse  faite  en  faqons 
de  croix  de  gueulle  inseree  au  dedans  de  la  ditte  croix  d'argent 
et  par  le  milieu  d'icelle  que  est  participation  des  deux  croix  que 
portent  les  dits  Rois  en  la  guerre.' 

I  am  afraid  by  this  time  you  begin  to  wonder  that  I  should 
send  you  for  news  a  tale  of  three  or  four  hundred  years  old ;  and  I 
dare  say  never  thought,  when  you  desired  me  to  write  to  you, 
that  I  should  trouble  you  with  a  story  of  King  John,  especially 
at  a  time  when  there  is  a  monarch  on  the  French  throne  that  fur- 
nishes discourse  for  all  Europe.  But  I  confess  I  am  the  more 
fond  of  the  relation,  because  it  brings  to  mind  the  noble  exploits 
of  our  own  countrymen :  though  at  the  same  time  I  must  own  it 
is  not  so  much  the  vanity  of  an  Englishman  which  puts  me  upon 
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writing  it,  as  that  I  have  of  taking  an  occasion  to  subscribe  my 
«elf,  air,  Yours,  &c. 

XVIII. 

[V.  Guardian,  Ao.] 

Blois,  May  20,  N.  S. 
Sir — I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  last  kind  let- 
ter, which  was  the  only  English  that  had  been  spoken  to  me  for 
some  months  together,  for  I  am  at  present  forced  to  think  the 
absence  of  my  countrymen  my  good  fortune : 

Votum  in  amante  novum !  vellem  quod  amatur  abesset 

Ovid.  Met  iii.  468. 

Strange  wish  to  harbor  in  a  lover's  breast! 
I  wish  that  absent  which  I  love  the  best 

This  is  an  advantage  that  I  could  not  have  hoped  for,  had  I 
stayed  near  the  French  court,  though  I  must  confess  I  would  not 
but  have  seen  it,  because  I  believe  it  showed  me  some  of  the  finest 
places  and  of  the  greatest  persons  in  the  world.  One  cannot 
hear  a  name  mentioned  in  it  that  does  not  bring  to  mind  a  piece 
of  a  gazette,  nor  see  a  man  that  has  not  signalized  himself  in  a 
battle.  One  would  fancy  one's  self  to  be  in  the  enchanted  pala- 
ces of  a  romance ;  one  meets  with  so  many  heroes,  and  finds  soma, 
thing  so  like  scenes  of  magic  in  the  gardens,  statues,  and  water- 
works. I  am  ashamed  that  I  am  not  able  to  make  a  quicker  pro- 
gress through  the  French  tongue,  because  I  believe  it  is  impossible 
for  a  learner  of  a  language  to  find  in  any  nation  such  advantages 
as  in  this,  where  every  body  is  so  very  courteous,  and  so  very 
talkative.  They  always  take  care  to  make  a  noise  as  long  as 
they  are  in  company,  and  are  as  loud  any  hour  in  the  morning, 
as  our  own  countrymen  at  midnight.  By  what  I  have  seen,  there 
is  more  mirth  in  the  French  conversation,  and  more  wit  in  the 
English.  You  abound  more  in  jests,  but  they  in  laughter.  Their 
language  is  indeed  extremely  proper  to  tattle  in,  it  is  made  uo  of 
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so  much  repetition  and  compliment.  One  may  know  a  foreignci 
by  his  answering  only  No  or  Yes  to  a  question,  which  a  French- 
man generally  makes  a  sentence  of.  They  have  a  set  of  ceremo- 
nious phrases  that  runs  through  aIY  ranks  and  degrees  among 
them.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  shopkeeper  de- 
siring his  neighbor  to  have  the  goodness  to  tell  him  what  it  is 
o'clock,  or  a  couple  of  cobblers,  that  are  extremely  glad  of  the 
honor  of  seeing  one  another. 

The  face  of  the  whole  country  where  I  now  am  is  at  this  sea- 
son pleasant  beyond  imagination.  I  cannot  but  fancy  the  birds 
of  this  place,  as  well  as  the  men,  a  great  deal  merrier  than  those 
of  our  own  nation.  I  am  sure  the  French  year  has  got  the  start 
of  ours  more  in  the  works  of  nature  than  in  the  New  Style.  I 
have  passed  one  March  in  my  life  without  being  ruffled  with  the 
winds,  and  one  April  without  being  washed  with  rains. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

XIX.      TO    MR.    WORTLEY     MONTAGU. 

[Husband  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  and  Addison's 
fellow-traveller  from  Chateaudun  to  Paris  and  thence  to  Genoa-*-perhapa 
also  still  further,  though  it  is  not  known. — 6.] 

July  23. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  now  at  Chateauaun,  where  I  shall  expect 
your  company,  or  a  letter  from  you,  with  some  impatience.  Here 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  views  in  the  world,  if  that  can  tempt  you. 
and  a  ruin  of  about  fourscore  houses,  which  I  know  you  would 
think  a  pleasanter  prospect  than  the  other,  if  it  was  not  so  mod- 
ern. The  inhabitants  tell  you  the  fire  that  has  been  the  occasion 
of  it  was  put  out  by  a  miracle  :  and  that  in  its  full  rage  It  imme- 
diately ceased  at  the  sight  of  him  that  in  his  lifetime  rebuked 
the  winds  and  the  waves  with  a  look.  He  was  brought  hither 
in  the  disguise  of  a  wafer,  and  was  assisted,  I  don't  question,  with 
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several  tons  of  water.  It  would  have  been  a  *ery  fair  occasion 
to  have  signalized  your  Holy  Tear  at  Vendome,  if  the  very  sight 
of  a  single  drop  could  have  quenched  such  a  terrible  fire.  This 
is  all  the  news  I  can  write  you  from  this  place,  where  I  have  been 
hitherto  taken  up  with  the  company  of  strangers  that  lodge  in 
the  same  inn.  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  within  about  a  week  hence; 
though  I  desire  you  not  to  hasten  against  your  own  inclinations  ; 
for,  as  much  as  I  esteem  your  company,  I  can't  desire  it  unless 
it  be  for  your  own  convenience.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  very  faith- 
ful humble  servant,  J  Addison. 
Aux  Trois  Rois  a  Chateaudun. 

XX.      TO    BISHOP    HOUGH. 

[From  Blois  Addison  returned  to  Paris,  and  availed  himself  of  his  new 
acquisition  to  seek  out  the  eminent  men  of  the  country.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  indebted  to^his  contributions  to  the  Musae  Anglicanae  for 
the  favorable  reception  he  met  with  from  Boileau. — G.] 

My  Lord — I  received  the  honor  of  your  Lordship's  letter 
at  Paris,  and  am  since  got  as  far  as  Lyons  in  my  way  for  Italy. 
I  am  at  present  very  well  content  to  quit  the  French  conversation, 
which,  since  the  promotion  of  their  young  prince,  begins  to  grow 
insupportable.1  That  which  was  before  the  vainest  nation  in  the 
world  is  now  worse  than  ever.  There  is  scarce  a  man  in  it  that 
does  not  give  himself  greater  airs  upon  it,  aid  look  as  well 
pleased  as  if  he  had  received  some  considerable  advancement  in 
his  own  fortunes.  The  best  company  I  have  met  with  since  my 
being  in  this  country  has  been  among  the  men  of  Letters,  who 
are  generally  easy  of  access,  especially  the  religious,  who  have  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  their  hands,  and  are  glad  to  pass  some  of  it 
off  in  the  society  of  strangers.     Their  learning  for  the  most  part 

1  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV      Proclaimed  King  of 
ctoain,  Nov.  1*700. 
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lies  among  the  old  schoolmen.  Their  public  disputes  run  upob 
the  controversies  between  the  Thomists  and  Scotists,  which  they 
manage  with  abundance  of  heat  and  false  Latin.  When  I  was 
at  Paris  I  visited  the  Pere  Malbranche,  who  has  a  particular  es- 

t 

teem  for  the  English  nation,  where  I  believe  he  has  more  ad- 
mirers than  in  his  own.  The  French  don't  care  for  following 
him  through  his  deep  researches,  and  generally  look  upon  all  the 
new  philosophy  as  visionary  or  irreligious.  Malbranche  himself 
told  me  that  he  was  five  and  twenty  years  old  before  he  had  so 
much  as  heard  of  the  name  of  Des  Cartes.  His  book  is  now  re- 
printed with  many  additions,  among  which  he  showed  me  a  very 
pretty  hypothesis  of  colors  which  is  different  from  that  of  Car- 
tesius  or  Mr.  Newton,  though  they  may  all  three  be  true.  He 
very  much  praised  Mr.  Newton's  Mathematics,  shook  his  head  at 
the  name  of  Hobbes,  and  told  me  he  thought  him  a  pauvre 
esprit.  He  was  very  solicitous  about  the  English  translation  of 
his  work,  and  was  afraid  it  had  been  taken  from  an  ill  edition  of 
it.  Among  other  learned  men  I  had  the  honor  to  be  introduced 
to  Mr.  Boileau,  who  is  now  retouching  his  works  and  putting 
them  out  in  a  new  impression.  He  is  old l  and  a  little  deaf,  but 
talks  incomparably  well  in  his  own  calling.  He  heartily  hates  an 
ill  poet,  and  throws  himself  into  a  passion  when  he  talks  of  any 
one  that  has  not  a  high  respect  for  Homer  and  Virgil.  I  don't 
know  whether  there  is  more  of  old  age  or  truth  in  his  censures 
on  the  French  writers,  but  he  wonderfully  decries  the  present,  and 
extols  very  much  his  former  cotemporaries,  especially  his  two  in* 
timate  friends  Arnaud  and  Racine.  T  asked  him  whether  he 
thought  Telemaque  was  not  a  good  modern  piece  :  he  spoke  of  it 
with  a  great  deal  of  esteem,  and  said  that  it  gave  us  a  better 
notion  of  Homer's  way  of  writing  than  any  translation  of  his 
works  could  do,  but  that  it  falls  however  infinitely  short  of  the 

1  64. 
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Odyssey,  for  Mentor,  says  be,  is  eternally*  preaching,  but  Ulysses 
shows  us  every  thing  in  his  character  and  behavior  that  the 
other  is  still  pressing  on  us  by  his  precepts  and  instructions. 
He  said  the  punishment  of  bad  kings  was  very  well  invented, 
and  might  compare  with  any  thing  of  that  nature  in  the  6th 
JEneid,  and  that  the  deceit  put  on  Tel6maque's  pilot  to  make  him 
misguide  his  master  is  more  artful  and  poetical  than  the  death 
of  Palinurus.  I  mention  his  discourse  on  this  author  because  it 
is  at  present  the  book  that  is  every  where  talked  of,  and  has  a 
great  many  partisans  for  and  against  it  in  this  country.  I  found 
him  as  warm  in  crying  up  this  man  and  the  good  poets  in  general, 
as  he  has  been  in  censuring  the  bad  ones  of  his  time,  as  we  com- 
monly observe  the  man  that  makes  the  best  friend  is  the  worst 
enemy.  He  talked  very  much  of  Corneille,  allowing  him  to  be 
an  excellent  poet,  but  at  the  same  time  none  of  the  best  tragic 
writers,  for  that  he  declaimed  too  frequently,  and  made  very  fine 
descriptions  often  when  there  was  no  occasion  for  them.  Aristo- 
tle, says  he,  proposes  two  passions  that  are  proper  to  be  raised 
>y  tragedy,  terror  and  pity,  but  Corneille  endeavors  at  a  new 
one,  which  is  admiration.  He  instanced  in  his  Pompey  (which 
he  told  us  the  late  Duke  of  Conde  thought  the  best  tragedy  that 
was  ever  written),  where  in  the  first  scene  the  king  of  Egypt  runs 
into  a  very  pompous  and  long  description  of  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  though  he  was  then  in  a  great  hurry  of  affairs  and  had  not 
himself  been  present  at  it.  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  excuse 
me  for  this  kind  of  intelligence,  for  in  so  beaten  a  road  as  that 
of  France  it  is  impossible  to  talk  of  any  thing  new  unless  we 
may  be  allowed  to  speak  of  particular  persons,  that  are  always 
changing,  and  may  therefore  furnish  different  matter  for  as  many 
travellers  as  pass  through  the  country. 

I  am,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's,  &c. 

To  the  Bishop  of  LitcL  field  and  Coventry. 
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XXI.       TO     THE     EARL     OF     MANCHESTER. 

[English  ambassador  during  Addison's  visit  to  Paris,  and  husband  to  th« 
lady  con.  alimented  in  the  verses,  vol.  i.,  p.  214.  There  is  no  date  to  this 
letter,  but  from  that  of  the  Earl's  appointment,  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
written  from  Italy  in  1102. — G.] 

My  Lord— I  was  extremely  glad  to  hear  your  LordBhip  had 
entered  on  a  post  that  would  give  you  an  occasion  of  advancing 
so  much  the  interest  and  reputation  of  your  country ;  but  I  now 
find  that  I  have  more  particular  reasons  to  rejoice  at  your  pro- 
motion, since  I  hear  you  have  lately  done  me  the  honor  to  men- 
tion me  kindly  to  my  Lord  Halifax.  As  this  is  not  the  first 
favor  you  have  been  pleased  to  show  me,  I  must  confess  I  should 
be  very  ambitious  of  an  opportunity  to  let  you  know  how  just  a 
sense  I  have  of  the  gratitude  and  duty  that  I  owe  to  your  Lord- 
ship. And  if  you  think  ine  fit  to  receive  any  of  your  commands 
abroad,  it  shall  not  be  for  want  of  diligence  or  zeal  for  your 
Lordship's  service  if  they  are  not  executed  to  your  satisfaction. 
I  could  not  dispense  with  myself  from  returning  my  most  hum- 
ble  thanks  for  the  notice  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  me,  as 
I  dare  not  presume  any  longer  to  encroach  upon  your  time  that 
is  filled  up  with  affairs  of  so  much  greater  consequence. 

I  am,  my  Lord,  &c. 

To  my  Lord  Manchester,  Principal  Secretary  of  State. 

XXIL       TO     LORD     HALIFAX. 

[No  date  of  place. — G.] 

My  Lord — I  have  for  a  long  time  denied  myself  the  honor 
of  writing  to  your  Lordship,  as  knowing  yo\i  have  been  so  taken  up 
with  matters  of  greater  importance  that  any  information  I  could 
give  you  of  foreign  curiosities  would  have  seemed  impertinent : 
but  having  lately  heard  that  I  am  still  kindly  remembered  by 
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youi  Lordship,  I  could  not  forbear  troubling  you  with  a  letter, 
lest  what  I  design  for  respect  should  look  too  much  like  ingrati- 
tude. As  I  first  of  all  undertook  my  travels  by  your  Lordship's 
encouragement,  I  have  endeavored  to  pursue  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  make  me  best  answer  your  expectations ;  and, 
though  I  dare  not  boast  of  any  great  improvements  that  I  have 
made  in  them,  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  that  I  more  desire 
than  an  opportunity  of  showing  my  utmost  abilities  in  your  Lord- 
ship's service.  I  could  almost  wish  that  it  was  less  for  my  ad- 
vantage than  it  is  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  your  Lordship,  that  I 
might  not  seem  to  speak  so  much  out  of  interest  as  inclination  : 
for  I  must  confess,  the  more  I  see  of  mankind,  the  more  I  learn 
to  value  an  extraordinary  character,  which  makes  me  more  am 
bitious  than  ever  of  showing  myself,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's,  &e 

To  my  Lord  Halifax,  March,  1701-2 


XXIII. 

[The  original  of  this  letter,  according  to  the  Addisonian  a,  in  which  it 
was  first  published,  is  in  the  Bodleian  library.  It  is  written  evidently 
from  Rome,  though  without  date  of  place,  or  year,  and,  as  it  now  stands 
without  address ;  though  the  contents  show  that  this  unknown  correspond- 
ent was  some  fellow-traveller  of  congenial  tastes — why  not  Mr.  W.  Monta- 
gu? It  is  interesting,  also,  as  showing  how  he  collected  the  materials  for 
his  Dialogues  on  Medals. — G.] 

Dear  Sir — I  hope  this  will  find  you  safe  at  Geneva ;  and 
that  the  adventure  of  the  rivulet,  which  you  have  so  well  cele- 
brated in  your  last,  has  been  the  worst  that  you  have  met  with 
in  your  journey  thither.  I  cannot  but  envy  your  being  among 
the  Alps,  where  you  maf  see  frost  and  snow  in  the  dog-days :  we 
are  here  quite  burnt  up,  and  are  at  least  ten  degrees  nearer  the 
sun  than  when  you  left  us.  I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  it  was 
in  August  that  Virgil  wrote  his  "  0,  qui  me  gelidis  sub  niontibu* 
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Haemi !  "  &c.  Onr  days  at  present,  like  those  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,  consist  only  of  the  evening  and  the  morning ;  for 
the  Roman  noons  are  as  silent  as  the  midnights  in  other  countries. 
But  among  all  these  inconveniences,  the  greatest  I  suffer  is  from 
your  departure,  which  is  more  afflicting  to  me  than  the  canicule. 
I  am  forced,  for  want  of  better  company,  to  converse  with  pic 
tures,  statues,  and  medals ;  for  you  must  know,  I  deal  very  much 
in  ancient  coin,  and  can  count  out  a  sum  in  sesterces  with  as 
much  ease  as  in  pounds  sterling.  I  am  a  great  critic  in  rust, 
and  can  tell  you  the  age  of  it  at  first  sight ;  I  am  only  in  some 
danger  of  losing  my  acquaintance  with  our  English  money,  for  at 
present  I  am  much  more  used  to  the  Roman.  If  you  glean  up 
any  of  our  country  news,  be  so  kind  as  to  forward  it  this  way 
Pray  give  [  ]  Mr.  Dashwood,  and  my  very  humble  service  to 
Sir  Thomas,  and  accept  of  the  same  yourself,  from, 

Dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison 
Aug.  7. 
My  Lord  Bernard,  &c.,  give  their  service. 


XXIV.       TO     MR.    WORTLET     MONTAGUE. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  just  arrived  at  Geneva  by  a  very  trouble- 
some journey  over  the  Alps,  where  I  have  been  for  some  days  to- 
gether shivering  among  the  eternal  snows.  My  head  is  still 
giddy  with  mountains  and  precipices,  and  you  cannot  imagine 
how  much  I  am  pleased  with  the  sight  of  a  plain,  that  is  as 
agreeable  to  me  at  present,  as  a  shore  was  about  a  year  ago.  after 
our  tempest  at  Genoa.  During  my  passage  over  the  mountains, 
I  made  a  rhyming  epistle  to  my  Lord  Halifax,  which  perhaps  I 
will  trouble  you  with  the  sight  of,  if  I  don't  find  it  to  be  non- 
sense upon  a  review.     You  will  think  it,  I  dare  say,  as  extraordi- 
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nary  a  thing  to  make  a  copy  of  verses  in  a  voyage  over  the  Alps 
as  to  write  an  heroic  poem  in  a  hackney  coach,  and  I  believe  T 
am  the  first  that  ever  thought  of  Parnassus  un  Mount  Cenis.  At 
Florence  I  had  the  honor  to  have  about  three  days'  conversation 
with  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  which  made  me  some  amends  for 
the  missing  Sir  Th.  Alston's  company,  who  had  taken  another 
road  for  Rome.  I  find  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  yourself  and 
him,  but  will  not  be  so  troublesome  in  my  acknowledgments  as  I 
might  justly  be.  I  shall  only  assure  you  that  I  think  Mr.  Monta- 
gu's acquaintance  the  luckiest  adventure  that  I  could  possibly 
have  met  with  in  my  travels.  I  suppose  you  are  in  England  as 
full  of  politics  as  we  are  of  religion  at  Geneva.  I  hope  you  will 
give  me  a  little  touch  of  it  in  your  letters. 

The  rake  Wood  is  grown  a  man  of  a  very  regular  life  and 
conversation,  and  often  begins  our  good  friends'  health  in  Eng- 
land.    I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison 
December,  9th,  1701. 

XXV.       TO     CHAMBERLAIN    DASHWOOD,     ESQ. 

[The  person  alluded  to  in  Letter  xxiii. — G.] 

Dear  Sir — About  three  days  ago  Mr.  Bocher  put  a  very 
pretty  snuff-box  in  my  hand.  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  hear 
that  it  belonged  to  myself,  and  was  much  more  so  when  I  found 
it  was  a  present  from  a  gentleman  that  I  have  so  great  an  honor 
for.  You  did  not  probably  foresee  that  it  would  draw  on  you  the 
trouble  of  a  letter,  but  you  must  blame  yourself  for  it  For  mv 
part  I  can  no  more  accept  of  a  snuff-box  without  returning  my 
acknowledgments,  than  I  can  take  snuff  without  sneezing  after  it. 
This  last  I  must  own  to  you  is  so  great  an  absurdity  that  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  oonfess  it,  were  not  I  in  hopes  of  correcting  't  very 

VOL.   II. — 21 
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speedily.  I  am  observed  to  have  my  box  oftenor  in  my  hand 
than  those  that  have  been  used  to  one  these  twenty  years,  for  I 
cannot  forbear  taking  it  out  of  my  pocket  whenever  I  think  of 
Mr.  Dashwood.  You  know  Mr.  Bays  recommends  snuff  as  a 
great  provocative  to  wit,  but  you  may  produce  this  letter  as  a 
standing  evidence  against  him.  I  have,  since  the  beginning  of  it, 
taken  above  a  dozen  pinches,  and  still  find  myself  much  more 
inclined  to  sneeze  than  to  jest.  From  whence  I  conclude  that 
wit  and  tobacco  are  not  inseparable,  or  to  make  a  pun  of  it, 
though  a  man  may  be  master  of  a  snuff-box, 

"Non  cuicunque  datum  est  habere  Nasam." 

I  should  be  afraid  of  being  thought  a  pedant  for  my  quotation, 
did  not  I  know  that  the  gentleman  I  am  writing  to  always  carrier 
a  Horace  in  his  pocket.     But  whatever  you  may  think  me,  pray 
sir,  do  me  the  justice  to  esteem  me  your  most,  &c. 

To  Chamberlain  Dashwood,  Esq.     Geneva,  July,  1702, 

XXVI.       TO     MR.     STEPNEY. 

[English  Envoy  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  who  had  raised  himself  to 
notice  by  his  poetical  talents  and  classic  attainments,  and  was,  like  Addi- 
son, under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Halifax.  The  friendship  formed  on  the 
occasion  of  Addison's  visit  to  Vienna,  lasted  till  Mr.  Stepney's  death. — G.] 

Sir — That  I  may  be  as  troublesome  to  you  in  prose  as  in 
verse,  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  the  beginning  of  a  work  that 
I  told  you  I  had  some  design  of  publishing  at  my  return  into 
England.  I  have  wrote  it  since  my  being  at  Vienna,  in  hopes 
that  it  might  have  the  advantage  of  your  correction.  I  cannot 
hope  that  one  who  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  persons  of  our 
present  modern  princes,  should  find  any  pleasure  in  a  discourse 
on  the  faces  of  such  as  made  a  figure  in  the  world  above  a  thou- 
sand years  ago.     You  will  see,  however,  that  I  have  endeavored 
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to  treat  »y  subject,  that  is  in  itself  very  bare  of  ornaments,  as 
divertingly  as  I  -could.  I  hare  proposed  to  myself  such  a  way 
of  instructing  as  that  in  the  dialogues  on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds. 
The  very  owning  of  this  design  will,  I  believe,  look  like  a  pieee 
of  vanity,  though  I  know  I  am  guilty  of  a  much  greater  in  offer- 
ing what  I  have  wrote  to  your  perusal.     I  am,  sir,  &c. 

To  Mr.  Stepney,  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Vienna.     November,  1702. 
XXVEL      TO    MB..     STEPNEY. 

Sir — If  I  trouble  you  with  another  letter  so  soon  after  my 
last,  you  must  impute  it  to  the  frequency  of  the  favors  I  receive 
from  you.  It  is  to  them  we  owe  all  the  pleasures  we  find  at 
Dresden,  as  well  as  what  we  met  with  at  Vienna.  Since  our 
leaving  Prague  we  have  seen  nothing  but  a  great  variety  of  win- 
ter pieces,  so  that  all  the  account  I  can  give  you  of  the  country 
is,  that  it  abounds  very  much  in  snow.  If  it  has  any  other 
beauties  in  it,  this  is  not  a  time  of  year  to  look  for  them  when 
almost  every  thing  we  see  is  of  the  same  color,  and  scarce  ally 
thing  we  meet  with  except  our  sheets  and  napkins  that  is  not 

white.     &c.  &c. 

January  3d,  1702-8. 

XXVm.       TO    THE    EARL    OF    WINCHELSEA. 

[Charles,  third  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  probably  an  Oxford  acquaintance, 
is  thus  spoken  of  by  a  contemporary : — "  He  hath  neither  genius  nor  gusto 
for  business ;  loves  hunting  and  a  bottle ;  was  an  opposer  to  his  power  of 
the  measures  of  Xing  William's  reign ;  and  is  zealous  for  the  monarchy 
and  the  church  in  the  highest  degree.  He  loves  jests  and  puns,  and  that 
sort  of  low  wit."  "He  was  brought  into  the  government  by  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  and  held  some-appointments  at  the  beginning  -of  Queen  Anne's 
reign." — G.] 

My  Lord — I  can  no  longer  deny  myself  the  honor  of  troub- 
ling your  lordship  with  a  letter,  though  Hamburgh  has  yet  fur* 
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nished  me  with  very  few  materials  for  it.  The  great  business 
of  the  place  is  commerce  and  drinking :  as  their  chief  commodity, 
at  least  that  which  I  am  best  acquainted  with,  is  Rhenish  Wine. 
This  they  have  in  such  prodigious  quantities  that  there  is  yet  no 
sensible  diminution  of  it,  though  Mr.  Perrot  and  myself  haVe 
been  among  them  above  a  week.  The  principal  curiosity  of  the 
town,  and  what  is  more  visited  than  any  other  I  have  met  with 
in  my  travels,  is  a  great  cellar  filled  with  this  kind  of  liquor.  It 
holds  more  hogsheads  than  others  can  bottles,  and  I  believe  is 
capable  of  receiving  into  it  a  whole  vintage  of  the  Rhine.  By 
this  cellar  stands  the  little  English  chapel,  which  your  lordship 
may  well  suppose  is  not  altogether  so  much  frequented  by  our 
countrymen  as  the  other.  I  must,  however,  do  them  the  justice, 
as  they  are  all  of  them  loyal  sons  of  the  church  of  England,  to 
assure  your  lordship  that  her  majesty  can  have  no  subjects  in 
any  part  of  her  dominions  that  pray  more  heartily  for  her  health, 
or  drinls  to  it  oftener.  We  are  this  evening  to  take  a  bottle  with 
Mr.  Wyche  and  Stratford.  To  draw  us  in  they  tell  us  it  shall 
be  to  my  Lord  Winchelsea's  health.  I  dare  not  let  you  know, 
my  lord,  how  often  we  have  already  made  this  an  excuse  for  a 
meeting,  lest  at  the  same  time  that  I  would  show  our  zeal  for 
your  lordship,  I  should  give  you  a  very  small  opinion  of  our 
sobriety:  but  as  all  here  are  extremely  disappointed  in  not 
having  the  honor  of  your  company  at  Hamburgh,  they  think  this 
is  the  only  way  they  have  left  of  showing  their  high  esteem  for 
your  lordship.  I  hoped  my  stay  at  Hamburgh  would  have  given 
me  occasion  to  have  written  a  much  longer  letter,  but  as  I  can 
find  no  better  a  subject  to  entertain  your  lordship  with,  I  am 
sensible  I  have  already  made  it  too  long.  I  am,  my  lord,  with 
all  possible  respect,  your  lordship's,  &c. 

To  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  WincheUea, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  to  Hanover.     March,  1702-3. 
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XXIX.      TO    MR.    WYCIIE. 

[A  diplomat  it  of  note,  whose  acquaintance  Addison  farmed  at  Ham 
burgh,  where  he  was  employed  as  English  resident — G.] 

Pear  Sir — My  hand  at  present  begins  to  grow  steady  enough 
for  a  letter,  so  that  the  properest  use  I  can  put  it  to,  is  to  thank 
the  honest  gentleman  that  set  it  a  shaking.  I  have  had  this 
morning  a  desperate  design  in  my  head  to  attack  you  in  verse, 
which  I  should  certainly  have  done  could  I  have  found  out  a 
rhyme  to  rummer.  But  though  you  have  escaped  for  the  present, 
you  are  not  yet  out  of  danger,  if  I  can  a  little  recover  my  talent 
at  crambo.  I  am  sure  in  whatever  way  I  write  to  you,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  me  to  express  the  deep  sense  I  have  of  the 
many  favors  you  have  lately  shown  me.  I  shall  only  tell  you 
that  Hamburgh  has  been  the  pleasantest  stage  I  have  met  with 
in  my  travels.  If  any  of  my  friends  wonder  at  me  for  living  so 
long  in  that  place,  I  dare  say  it  will  be  thought  a  very  good 
excuse  when  I  tell  them  Mr.  Wyche  was  there.  As  your  com- 
pany made  our  stay  at  Hamburgh  agreeable,  your  wine  has  given 
us  all  the  satisfaction  that  we  have  found  in  our  journey  through 
Westphalia.  If  drinking  your  health  will  do  you  any  good,  you 
may  expect  to  be  as  long-lived  as  Methuselah,  or  to  use  a  more 
familiar  instance,  as  the  oldest  hock  in  the  cellar.  I  hope  the 
two  pair  of  legs  that  we  left  a  swelling  behind  us,  are  by  this 
time  come  to  their  shapes  again.  I  cannot  forbear  troul  .ing  you 
with  my  hearty  respects  to  the  owners  of  them,  and  desi  ing  you 
to  believe  me  a  ways,  dear  sir,  yours,  &c. 

To  Mr.  Wycl  i,  her  Majesty's  Resident  at  Hamburgh.    May,  n08 
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XXX.   TO  ALLETN  BATHUR8T,  ESQ 

[Created  Baron  Bathurst  at  the  creation  of  the  twelve  peers  by  Queen 
Anne,  in  1711 — probably  an  Oxford  acquaintance. — G.] 

Dear  Sir — This  letter  will  find  you  wholly  taken  up  with 
the  ladies  and  states-general,  and  dividing  your  time  between 
ombre  and  politics.  I  question  not  but  the  Odyhs  and  the 
Opdams  will  follow  the  example  of  the  Hohenxollerns ;  for  I 
cannot  believe  any  heart  impregnable  to  one  that  has  already 
carried  his  conquests  farther  than  ever  Caesar  did,  and  make  cap- 
tives among  a  people  that  would  not  be  slaves  to  the  Roman 
empire.  I  do  not  suppose  you  are  yet  willing  to  change  your 
assemblies  for  anatomy  schools,  and  to  quit  your  beauties  of  the 
Hague  for  the  skeletons  of  Ley  den.  When  you  have  a  mind  to 
take  a  walk  among  dead  men's  bones,  honor  me  with  a  line,  and 
I  will  not  fail  to  meet  you.  Your  company  will,  I  am  sure, 
make  me  think  even  such  a  place  agreeable.  I  drank  your  health 
to-day  with  Sir  Richard  Shirly,  and  desire  you  to  believe  nobody 
wishes  it  more  heartily  than,  dear  sir,  &a 

To  Alley n  Bathurst,  Esq.,  at  the  Hague. 

XXXI.    TO     MR.    TONSON. 

[The  following  letters  throw  much  light  upon  an  interesting  point  of 
Addison's  life.  But  we  give  the  whole  correspondence,  with  extracts, 
from  Miss  Aikin's  valuable  memoirs. — G.] 

"On  the  arrival  of  Addison  in  Holland,  we  find  him  associating  on  fa- 
miliar terms  with  the  most  distinguished  of  the  English  general  officers 
whom  he  found  there,  occupied  in  concerting  with  the  Dutch  commandos 
and  others  of  the  allies  the  business  of  the  campaign  ;  but  himself  unem- 
ployed, and  apparently  seeking  for  some  engagement  At  Rotterdam  he 
unexpected!}7  encountered  his  old  acquaintance  Jacob  Tonson,  the  book- 
seller, who  had  issued  proposals  for  publishing  by  subscription  a  splendid 
edition  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  and  in  furtherance,  as  it  appears,  of  this 
object,  had  passed  over  into  Holland  in  May,  1703. 
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"  As  secretary  of  the  Kitcat  club,  Tonaon  was  faanliarly  acquainted  with 
all  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  who  were  its  members;  he  even  appears 
to  have  been  himself  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a  political  character,  at  least 
if  we  may  regard  as  more  than  jest  a  passage  in  a  *etier  addressed  to  him  at 
this  time  by  Congreve :  '  Do  you  know,  the  Tories  (even  the  wisest  of  them) 
have  been  very  grave  upon  your  going  to  Holland.  They  often  say,  with 
a  nod,  that  Cesar's  Commentaries  might  have  been  carried  through  with* 
out  a  voyage  to  Holland.  There  were  meanings  in  that  subscription :  and 
that  list  of  n 4mes  may  serve  for  further  engagements  than  paying  three 
guineas  a  piece  for  a  book.' 

M  A  short  note  written  by  Addison  to  Tonaon  proves  the  zeal  with  which 
he  entered  into  the  projects  of  the  bookseller,  as  well  as  the  intimate 
terms  on  which  he  associated  with  persons  of  note  '  on  the  Whig  side.'  " 

"  I  have  shown  your  letter  to  Mr.  Cunningham.  He  will 
speak  to  the  bookseller  about  the  Tableau  des  Muses.  .  .  . 
I  should  have  answered  your  letter  sooner,  had  I  not  been  two 
days  at  Rotterdam,  whence  I  returned  yesterday  with  Colonel 
Stanhope,  whom  I  found  unexpectedly  at  Pennington's.  If  I 
can  possibly,  I  will  come  and  see  you  at  Amsterdam  to-morrow 
for  a  day.  As  I  dined  with  my  Lord  Cutts  the  other  day  I 
talked  of  your  Caesar,  and  let  him  know  the  two  German  generals 
had  subscribed.  He  asked  me  who  had  the  taking  of  the  sub- 
scriptions, and  told  me  he  believed  he  could  assist  you,  if  they 
were  not  full,"  &c. 

Mr.  D.  Pultney  writes  from  Utrecht  to  Ton  son  at  Amsterdam,  "  Give 
my  services  to  Mr.  Addison,  and  the  enclosed  Terras  filius's  speech,  which 
may  perhaps  afford  him  half  an  hour's  amusement,  when  your  business 
calls  you  from  him ;"  from  which  it  should  appear  that  these  parties  were 
then  domesticated  together.  They  had  indeed  an  affair  of  some  conse- 
quence to  discuse. 

Tonson,  we  find,  had  been  commissioned  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
that  Duke  of  Somerset  commonly  designated  as  the  Proud,  to  make  inquiry 
for  a  proper  person  to  undertake  the  office  of  travelling  tutor  to  his  son, 
Algernon,  Earl  of  Hertford,  then  in  his  nineteenth  year.  He  had  the  good 
judgment  to  recommend  Addison,  to  whom  he  opened  the  business  by  let 
ter  before  he  embarked  for  Holland.  The  very  remarkable  particulars  of 
the  subsequent  negotiation  explain  themselves  in  the  original  correspond 
once. 
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THE   DUKE   OF   SOMERSET   TO   MR.    TONSON. 

Mr.  Mainwaring  told  me  you  had  now  received  a  letter  from  Mr,  Addi- 

eon,  wherein  he  seems  to  embrace  the  proposal,  but  desires  to  know  the 

particulars ;  so  if  you  please  to  come  to  me  to-morrow  morning,  about  nine 

or  ten  o'clock,  we  will  more  fully  discourse  the  whole  matter  together, 

that  you  may  be  able  at  your  arrival  in  Holland  to  settle  all  things  with 

him.     I  could  wish  he  would  come  over  by  the  return  of  this  convoy. 

But  more  of  this  when  we  meet,  in  the  mean  time  believe  me 

Your  very  humble  servant 

Somerset. 
For  Mr.  Jacob  Tonadn  at  Gray's  inn. 


THE   DUKE   OF   SOMERSET  TO   MR.  TONSON. 

London,  Jane  the  4th,  1708. 
I  received  yours  of  the  21st  of  May,  yesterday,  and  am  very  glad 
after  so  long  a  time,  you  are  at  last  safely  arrived  with  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton at  the  Hague.  As  to  what  you  write  of  Mr.  Addison,  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  see  him  here  in  England,  that  we  may  more  fully  discourse  together  of 
that  matter,  but  at  the  same  time  I  should  have  been  much  better  satisfied, 
had  he  made  his  own  proposals,  that  he  then  would  have  been  on  more 
certain  terms  of  what  he  was  to  depend  on,  especially  since  he  did  not 
intend  to  leave  Holland  so  soon  on  any  other  account:  therefore  I  think 
I  ought  to  enter  into  that  affair  more  freely  and  more  plainly,  and  tell  you 
what  I  propose,  and  what  I  hope  he  will  comply  with,  viz.,  I  desire  he 
may  be  more  on  the  account  of  a  companion  in  my  son's  travels  than  as  a 
governor,  and  as  such  I  shall  account  him ;  my  meaning  is  that  neither 
lodging,  travelling  or  diet  shall  cost  him  sixpence,  and  over  and  above  that 
my  son  shall  present  him  at  the  year's  end  with  a  hundred  guineas,  as 
long  as  he  is  pleased  to  continue  in  that  service  to  my  son,  by  taking  great 
care  of  him,  by  his  personal  attendance  and  advice,  in  what  he  finds  ne- 
cessary during  his  time  of  travelling.  My  intention  is  at  present  to  send 
him  over  before  August  next  to  the  Hague,  there  to  remain  for  one  year, 
from  thence  to  go  to  all  the  courts  of  Germany,  and  to  stay  some  time  at 
the  court  of  Hanover,  as  we  shall  then  agree.  The  only  reason  for  his 
stay  at  the  Hague  is,  to  perform  all  his  exercises,  and  when  he  is  perfect 
in  that  then  to  go  next  wherever  Mr.  Addison  shall  advise,  to  whom  I 
shall  entirely  depend  on,  in  all  that  he  thinks  may  be  most  for  his  educa 
tion.  When  we  are  agreed  on  what  terms  may  be  most  agreeable  to  him, 
I  dare  say  he  shall  find  all  things  as  he  can  desire.  This  1  thought  fit  for 
saving  of  time  to  enter  into  now,  for  many  reasons,  that  we  may  the  sooner 
and  the  better  know  each  others'  thoughts,  being  fully  resolved  to  send 
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him  oyer  by  the  end  of  next  month :  so  I  must  desire  him  to  bo  plain 
with  me,  as  he  will  find  by  this  that  I  am  with  km,  because  it  will  be  a 
very  great  lett  to  me  not  to  know  his  mind  sooner  than  he  proposes  to 
come  over.  I  need  not  tell  you  the  reason,  it  being  so  plain  for  you  to 
guess,  and  the  main  of  all,  which  is  the  conditions,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
may  be  as  well  treated  on  by  letter  as  if  he  was  here.  So  I  do  desire  hii 
speedy  answer,  for  to  tell  you  plainly,  I  am  solicited  every  da)*  on  this  sub- 
ject, many  being  offered  to  me,  and  I  cannot  tell  them  that  I  am  engaged 
positively,  because  Mr.  Addison  is  my  desire  and  inclination  by  the  char- 
acter I  have  heard  of  him,  Ac. 


XXXII.       TO   THE    DUKE   OF    SOMERSET. 

May  it  please  your  Grace — By  a  letter  that  Mr.  Tonson  has 
shown  me  I  find  that  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  your  Grace  for 
the  kind  opinion  that  you  are  pleased  to  entertain  of  me.  I 
should  be  extremely  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  deserving  it,  and 
am  therefore  very  ready  to  close  with  the  proposal  that  is  there 
made  me  of  accompanying  my  Lord  Marquess  of  Hartford  in  his 
travels  and  doing  his  Lordship  all  the  services  that  I  am  capable 
of  I  have  lately  received  one  or  two  advantageous  offers  of  the 
same  nature,  but  as  I  should  be  very  ambitious  of  executing  any 
of  your  Grace's  commands,  so  I  cannot  think  of  taking  the  like 
employment  from  any  other  hands.  As  for  the  recompense  that 
is  proposed  to  me,  I  must  take  the  liberty  ty>  assure  your  Grace 
that  I  should  not  see  my  account  in  it,  but  in  the  hopes  that  I 
have  to  recommend  myself  to  your  Grace's  favor  and  approbation. 
I  am  glad  your  Grace  has  intimated  that  you  would  oblige  me  to 
attend  my  Lord  only  from  year  to  year,  for  in  a  twelve-month  it 
may  be  easily  seen  whether  I  can  be  of  any  advantage  to  his 
Lordship.  I  am  sure  if  my  utmost  endeavors  can  do  any  thing, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  answer  your  Grace's  expectations.  About  a  fort- 
night hence  I  hope  to  have  the  honor  of  waiting  on  your  Grace 
unless  I  receive  any  commands  to  the  contrary.     I  am,  &c. 

To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
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THE   DUKE   OF   SOMERSET   TO   MR.    TONS  ">N. 

Jane  22d,  1801. 

Your  letter  of  the  16th  with  one  from  Mr.  Addison  came  safe  to  mo 
You  say  he  will  give  me  an  account  of  his  readiness  of  complying  with 
my  proposal.  I  will  set  down  his  own  words,  which  are  thus.  "  As  for 
the  recompense  that  is  proposed  to  me,  I  must  confess  I  can  by  no  means 
see  my  account  in  it,"  (fee.  All  the  other  parts  of  his  letter  are  compli- 
ments to  me,  which  he  thought  he  was  bound  in  good  breeding  to  write, 
and  as  such  I  have  taken  them,  and  no  otherwise ;  and  now  I  leave  you 
to  judge  how  ready  he  is  to  comply  with  my  proposal  Therefore  I  have 
wrote  by  this  first  post  to  prevent  his  coming  to  England  on  my  account, 
and  have  told  him  plainly  that  I  must  look  for  another,  which  I  cannot 
be  long  a-finding.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  given  you  so  much  trouble 
in  it,  but  I  know  that  you  are  good,  and  will  forgive  it  in  one  that  is  so 
much  your  humble  servant.     Our  club  is  dissolved  till  you  revive  it  again^ 

which  we  are  impatient  of. 

Somerset 

XXXIII.      TO  THE   DUKE   OP   SOMERSET^ 

May  it  please  your  Grace — Since  my  return  from  a  journey 
that  I  was  obliged  to  make  into  North  Holland  I  have  received 
the  honor  of  your  Grace's  letter,  which  has  hindered  my  imme- 
diate going  to  England.  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  I  have  not  made 
use  of  such  expressions  as  were  proper  to  represent  the  sense  I 
have  of  the  honor  your  Grace  designed  me,  and  should  be  ex- 
tremely glad  of  any  occasion  that  may  happen  in  which  I  might 
show  how  proud  I  should  be  of  obeying  your  commands,  and  most, 
particularly  if  during  my  stay  here  I  could  be  any-ways  service- 
able to  my  Lord  Hartford.    I  am,  &c. 

To  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  July,  170S.1 

1  Addison's  part  of  this  correspondence  is  from  the  Ticket!  paperu ; 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  with  ail  f  >rmer  extracts  of  letters  to  Mr. 
Tonson,  from  Tonson  papers. — G. 
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XXXIV.       TO    BISHOP   HOUGH. 

Amsterdam,  24  Aug.  N.  S. 

My  Lobd— I  have  along  time  denied  myself  the  honor  of 
writing  to  your  Lordship,  because  I  would  not  trouble  you  with 
any  of  my  private  disappointments,  and  at  the  same  time  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  give  you  a  detail  of  a  voyage  that  I  hope  to 
present  your  Lordship  with  a  general  relation  of,  at  my  return  to 
England.  To  finish  the  misfortunes  I  have  met  with  during  my 
Travels,  I  have,  since  my  coming  into  Holland,  received  the  news 
of  my  father's  death,  which  is  indeed  the  most  melancholy  news 
that  I  ever  yet  received.  What  makes  it  the  more  so  is,  that  I 
am  informed  he  was  so  unhappy  as  to  do  some  things,  a  little 
before  he  died,  which  were  not  agreeable  to  your  Lordship.  I 
have  seen  too  many  instances  of  your  Lordship's  great  humanity 
to  doubt  that  you  will  forgive  any  thing  which  might  seem  dis- 
obliging in  one  that  had  his  spirits  very  much  broken  by  age, 
sickness  and  affliction.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  hope  that  the 
information  I  have  received  on  this  subject  is  not  well  grounded, 
because  in  a  letter,  not  long  before  his  death,  he  commanded  me 
always  to  preserve  a  just  sense  of  duty  and  gratitude  for  the  Bish- 
op of  Lichfield,  who  had  been  so  great  a  benefactor  to  his  family 
in  general  and  myself  in  particular.  This  advice,  though  it  was 
not  necessary,  may  show,  however,  the  due  respect  he  had  for 
your  Lordship ;  as  it  was  given  at  a  time  when  men  seldom  dis- 
guise their  sentiments.  I  must  desire  your  Lordship  to  pardon 
the  trouble  of  this  letter,  which  I  should  never  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  have  written,  had  it  not  been  to  vindicate  one  of  the 
best  of  fathers,  and  that  to  your  Lordship,  whom,  of  all  the  world, 
I  would  not  have  possessed  with  an  ill  opinion  of  one  I  am  so 
nearly  related  to.  If  I  can  serve  your  Lordship  in  this  country 
T  should  be  proud  to  receive  any  of  your  commands  at  Mr.  Moor*s 
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in  Amsterdam.   I  am,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  dutiful  and 
most  obedient  servant, 

J.  Addison. 

XXXV.       TO     MR.     WOOD. 

[See  Letter  xx.J 

Dear  Sir — I  have  lately  had  the  honor  to  meet  my  Lord 
Effingham  at  Amsterdam,  where  we  have  drank  Mr.  Wood's 
health  a  hundred  times  in  excellent  champagne.  His  Lordship 
showed  me  a  very  pleasant  letter  of  yours  that  would  discourage 
me  from  sending  so  bad  a  one  as  this  is  like  to  be,  but  that  I 
hope  you  will  consider  it  only  as  a  case  to  my  Lord's,  and  so  par- 
don it  for  what  it  encloses.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  have  enter- 
tained a  thought  of  taking  a  journey  into  Italy,  though  I  ques- 
tion not  but  the  Alps  will  be  as  effectual  a  stop  to  you  as  it  has 
been  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  Think  but  on  Mount  Cenis, 
and,  as  you  have  not  the  brains  of  a  kite,  I  am  sure  it  will  deter 
you  from  so  rash  an  undertaking.  I  protest  to  you  I  am  almost 
giddy  at  the  very  apprehension  of  the  many  rocks  and  precipices 
that  we  met  with  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  in  this  single  par- 
ticular I  must  boast  to  have  as  good  a  head  as  yourself.  Should 
you  once  cross  the  Alps  (which  by  the  way  would  be  a  march  ad 
much  to  be  admired  as  that  of  Hannibal),  the  natural  antipathy 
you  have  to  seas  and  mountains  would  make  me  despair  of  ever 
seeing  you  in  England  :  besides  the  danger  there  may  be  of  your 
turning  virtuoso.  So  that  you  see  in  the  advice  I  give  you,  like 
all  other  counsellors,  I  am  not  without  an  eye  to  my  own  private 
interest.  I  have  not  yet  seen  your  nephew  in  this  country,  but  I 
hear  he  has  signalized  himself  in  the  double  capacity  of  a  man  of 
arms  and  of  letters.  As  for  the  first  you  have  heard  doubtless 
that  he  is  a  Captain,  and  as  an  instance  of  the  second,  take 
the  following  story.       There  happened   about  a   twelve-montb 
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ago,  a  dispute  between  him  and  Sir  Richard  Temple  on  the  word 
Believe  :  Sir  Richard  affirmed  like  a  hardy  knight,  that  the  last 
syllable  should  be  spelt  with  a  double  e,  your  kinsman  was  for 
ie.  The  strongest  argument  on  either  side  was  a  wager  of  a  hun 
dred  pounds.  The  most  able  orthographers  in  Holland  were 
consulted  on  the  difficulty,  who  all  gave  sentence  against  the  che- 
valier. From  Holland  he  appealed  to  the  best  critics  in  Eng- 
land, that  confirmed  the  verdict  given  on  this  side  the  water.  In 
short  Believe  maintained  an  I  in  it  in  spite  of  all  attacks  made 
upon  it,  and  your  nephew  won  a  hundred  pounds  in  its  defence. 

I  have  lately  received  my  book  of  Travels  from  Mr.  Fisher.1 
It  has  taken  a  larger  tour  than  its  author  since  it  went  out  of 
your  hands,  and  made  a  greater  voyage  than  that  which  it  de- 
scribes. But  after  having  passed  through  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  made  a  trip  into  England,  it  is  at  last  sent  me  to 
the  Hague.  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  trouble  it  has  given 
you,  and  am,  &c. 

To  Mr.  Wood  at  Geneva,  7br.  1703. 


XXXVI.       TO     MR.      WYCHE. 

Dear  Sir — Mr.  Downing  letting  me  know  that  he  intended  to 
pass  speedily  through  Hamburg,  I  could  not  forbear  telling  him 
how  much  I  envied  him  the  good  company  he  was  like  to  meet 
there.  This  naturally  brought  to  mind  the  many  obligations  I 
have  to  Mr.  Wyche,  which  I  would  have  expressed  to  you  before 
now  in  another  way,  had  not  my  thoughts  been  taken  up  since 
my  coming  into  this  country,  with  more  disagreeable  subjects. 
At  my  first  arrival  I  received  the  melancholy  news  of  my  father's 
death,  an!  ever  since,  have  been  engaged  in  so  much  noise  and 

2This  would  seem  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Tra7els  were  not  writ 
ten  at  home  from  memoranda. — G 
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company,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  think  of  rhyming  in  it, 
unless  I  had  been  possessed  with  such  a  muse  as  Dr.  Black- 
more's,  that  could  make  a  eouple  of  heroic  poems  in  a  hackney- 
coach  and  a  coffee-house.  I  have  been  for  some  time  at  Amster- 
dam r  where  I  have  had  great  opportunities  of  informing  myself 
in  the  price  of  nutmegs  and  pepper,  for  since  the  coming  in  of 
the  East  India  fleet  our  conversation  here  runs  altogether  on 
spice. 

I  nunc  et  versus  tecum  meditare  eanoros  I 

I  am  &e. 

To  Mr.  Wyche  her  Majesty's 
resident  at  Hamburg,  7br.  1703. 

XXXVII.      TO     MR.      LEWIS. 

[Supposed  to  be  Erasmus  Lewis,  afterwards  secretary  to  Lord 
Dartmouth.  .Addison  was  now  in  public  life,  under  secretary  of  state 
to  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  and  when  this  letter  was  written,  member  of  an 
important  mission  of  Lord  Halifax  to  the  court  of  Hanover.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  Miss  Aikin  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  this,  as  well 
as  the  letters  to  Mr.  Stepney  which  follow. — G.] 

"Apparently  the  duties  of  the  under  secretary  were  not  very  onerous, 
or  could  at  least  be  executed  for  a  time  by  a  substitute,  for  it  was  during 
his  tenure  of  this  post  that  Addison  was  able  to  perform  a  duty  of  a  very 
different  nature,  which  appeared  likely  to  open  to  him  another  road  to  fu- 
ture favor  and  preferment  In  consequence  of  the  decided  predominance 
of  the  Whig  interest,  which,  since  the  new  elections  of  1706,  had  been  sup- 
ported even  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  considerable  majorities,  the  Tory 
leaders  had  been  compelled  to  quit  office  to  their  rivals.  Lord.  Halifax, 
whc  hud  distinguished  himself  much  in  the  debates  of  the  peers,  first  on 
the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill,  and  afterwards  on  the  articles  of  the  Union 
with  Scotland,  was  again  high  in  favor  at  court  The  queen  had  restored 
him  to  his  seat  at  the  council  board,  and  on  the  passing  of  the  bill  for  the 
naturalization  of  the  electress  Sophia  and  her  descendants,  and  for  the. 
better  securing  of  the  succession  in  the  Protestant  line,  his  lordbhip  was 
made  choice  of  as  the  fittest  person  to  carry  that  act,  together  with  the 
order  of  the  garter,  to  the  electoral  prince  at  Hanover.  On  this  brilliant 
mission  he  invited  Addison  to  accompany  him ;  Vanbrugh,  lately  appoint- 
td  Clarencieux  king  at  arms,  went  also,  by  whom  the  ceremony  of  the 
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prince's  investiture  with  the  most  noble  order  was  to  be  performed.*  The 
little  court  of  Hanover  put  forth,  as  might  be  expected,  all  its  splen- 
dors on  this  joyful  occasion  ;  and  the  earl  and  his  suite  were  entertained 
with  every  possible  demonstration  of  welcome  and  mark  of  honor.  During 
their  stay,  the  nuptials  of  the  electoral  princess  with  the  prince  royal  of 
Prussia  were  celebrated;  and  on  their  departure  the  prince  accompanied 
Lord  Halifax  to  the  camp  of  the  confederates* whence  his  Lordship  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Hague,  where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  strict  alliance  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces,  for  the  better  securing  of 
the  succession  of  the  Hanover  family  to  the  British  crown.  At  the  city 
of  Amsterdam  also,  he  was  received  with  distinction  by  the  magistrate*, 
and  with  general  applause  hy  the  citizens  of  every  class. b 

"  The  time  and  circumstances  of  the  return  of  this  embassy  have  been 
accidentally  preserved  in  a  letter  to  Stepney  from  Mr.  Tilaou,  dated  from 
the  Hagne  in  August  1707. 

**  'My  Lord  Halifax  I  hear  is  got  safe  into  England^  but  he  was  obliged 
to  go  with  Mr.  Addison  to  the  Texel,  and  take  his  passage  on  board  the 
convoy  for  our  East  India  ships/ 

"  It  is  -not  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  '  Msecsenas  of  the  nation/  that  Ad 
dison,  in  the  memorial  to  King  George  L  already  quoted,  should  have 
found  occasion  to  say  ;  'That  my  Lord  Halifax  upon  going  to  Hanover  de- 
sired him  to  accompany  him  thither,  at  which  time,  though  he  had  not  the 
title  of  his  secretary,  he  officiated  as  such,  without  any  other  reward  than 
the  satisfaction  of  showing  his  zeal  for  that  illustrious  family.' 

"A  series  of  letters,  partly  official,  partly  private,  addressed  to  his 
friend  Stepney  by  Addison  during  the  time  that  he  held  the  office  of  under 
secretary  of  state,  are  here  inserted,  not  only  as  specimens  of  the  business 
style  of  the  writer,  but  as  interesting  in  themselves,  since,  while  they  afford 
various  indications  of  his  sagacity  and  good  sense,  they  are  not  destitute  of 
some  few  touches  of  his  characteristic  humor.  One  of  prior  date  to  Mr. 
Lewis,  perhaps  Erasmus  Lewis,  afterwards  secretary  to  Lord  Dartmouth, 
precedes  them." 

July  26th,  1706. 

Sir — I  thank  you  for  yours  of  the  2d,  which  I  received  at 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  camp.  Mr.  Cardonnel  will  give  you 
a  better  account  of  all  transactions  here  than  I  can  do.     The 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Vanbrugh  went;  but  that  he  was  not  included  in  Lord 
Halifax's  su.te  appears  from  a  line  of  his  Lordship  to  Bobetbon  the  Hanoverian  minister . 
"4  Monsieur  Narisean  and  Mr.  Addison,  two  gentfemon  of  learning  and  business,  give  m«. 
their  company,  and  I  bring  no  more  servants  or  liveries  than  I  have  at  home.     (  am  Ac 

44  Halifax." 

From  original  papers,  Ac.,  published  by  J;  Macpherson.    London,  1775. 

b  See  The  Poetical  "Works  of  Charles,  Lord  Halifax,  with  his  life,  Svo.  Lond.  1716:  pp 
.41,  et  seq. 
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Duke  of  Marlborough  received  a  letter  from  Prince  Eugene,  on 
Saturday  last,  that  confirms  his  passing  the  Adige,  and  gives  great 
hopes  of  further  successes.  He  tells  his  Grace,  that  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  arrived  in  those  parts  to  command  the  French  ar- 
my ;  if  he  had  resolution  enough  to  enter  on  such  a  post,  when 
his  army  was  in  such  a  situation.  The  Duke  of  Vendome,  they 
say  this  morning,  is  got  among  the  French  troops,  on  this  side. 
A  trumpet  from  the  enemy  says,  that  three  lieutenant-general? 
are  broken  for  misbehavior  at  Ramillies  Their  names  are 
Counts  Guiscard,  d'Artagnan,  and  Monsieur  d'Etain.  All  agree 
here,  that  the  last  battle  was  gained  purely  by  the  conduct  of  our 
general     I  am,  sir,  &c.  J.  Addison.* 

XXXVIII.       TO     ME.     STEPNEY. 

Whitehall,  September  8,  1706. 

Sir — I  beg  leave  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  removal  tc  a 
province  that  requires  all  those  great  abilities  for  which  you  t>fe 
so  deservedly  celebrated,  and  at  the  same  time  to  venew  to  you 
my  assurances  of  an  eternal  gratitude  and  esteem.  Though  I 
have  forbore  troubling  you  with  professions  of  this  nature,  I  have 
often  had  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  my  obligations  to  you, 
and  the  great  respect  I  shall  always  have  for  so  extraordinary  a 
character ;  as  well  in  other  countries  as  in  England.  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  trouble  you  with  the  news  of  the  town  and 
office,  since  I  am  better  settled  in  my  correspondences  than  I  was 
formerly,  and  may  now  look  upon  you  to  be  in  our  neighborhood. 
The  union  at  present  takes  up  all  public  discourse,  and  it  is 
thought  will  certainly  be  concluded  at  last,  notwithstanding  the 
late  popular  commotions.  Our  Barbadoes  fleet  is  arrived  under 
convoy  of  two  men-of-war,  ar  d  I  hear  Sir  Bevil  Granville    died 

•From  original  papers,  <fcc.,  arranged  and  published  by  James  Macpher 
sou,  Esq.,  Loudon,  1775.     Quarto,  Vol.  2,  p.  58.     Literatim 
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on  board  one  of  them  on  bis  return  from  his  government.  We 
have  just  now  received  a  Lisbon  mail,  and  as  I  am  very  mucn 
straitened  in  time,  I  send  you  an  extract  of  a  letter  I  received 
thence.  I  am  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and 
bumble  servant,  <  J.  Addison. 

I  am  desired  by  one  Mr.  Johnson  an  English  bookseller  at 
the  Hague,  to  recommend  him  to  your  custom.  He  is  a  very 
understanding  man,  and  the  Lord  Halifax's  and  Somerset's  agent 
for  books. 

XXXIX.      TO     MR.      STEPNET. 

Cock-Pit^  November  8th,  1*706. 

Sir — We  hear  that  on  the  fast-day  appointed  in  Scotland  to 
beg  a  blessing  on  the  proceedings  in  parliament  relating  to  a 
union,  that  several  of  the  clergy  took  occasion  to  show  their  aver- 
sion  to  it.  Mr.  Loggan,  an  eminent  divine  in  Edinburgh,  had 
for  his  text  the  11th  verse  of  the  3d  of  the  Revelations,  "  Be- 
hold I  come  quickly,  hold  that  fast  which  thou  hast,  that  no 
man  take  thy  crown."  Another,  they  say,  desired  the  Lord  in 
his  prayer,  that  as  he  had  formerly  made  their  nation  one  of  the 
heads  of  Europe,  he  would  not  now  make  it  one  of  the  tails. 
But  as  it  is  natural  for  a  turbulent,  discontented  party  to  make 
more  noise  than  those  who  are  pleased  with  the  ordinary  course 
of  affairs,  though  they  are  much  the  fewer  in  number,  so  they  tell 
us  that  not  only  in  the  parliament,  but  throughout  the  kingdom, 
the  majority  is  for  the  union. 

I  have  seen  a  printed  memorial,  as  it  is  called,  that  has  been 
presented  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  by  him,  as  I  am  certainly 
informed,  laid  before  the  king  of  France.  It  proposes  for  the 
recruiting  the  army,  and  raising  money  in  the  present  exigencies, 
that  all  the  superfluous  lacqueys  be  immediately  pressed  for  the 
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army  which,  by  his  calculation,  will  amount  to  threescore  thoti 
sand.  He  then  calculates  the  number  of  officers  and  pension! 
employed  in  the  finances,  taxes,  posts,  &c,  which  he  reckons  at 
fourscore  thousand,  half  of  which  he  would  hare  suppressed,  and 
their  persons  and  pensions  to  be  employed  in  the  army.  For  a 
further  supply  of  money  he  would  have  a  coin  of  base  alloy 
stamped,  with  which  the  king  shall  buy  up  all  the  works  in  gold 
and  silver,  in  convents,  palaces,  &c,  and  turn  them  into  current 
coin,  which,  by  his  computation,  would  bring  in  two-thirds  of 
money  more  than  there  is  now  in  the  kingdom.  One  of  these 
books  has  been  sent  into  England,  and  they  say  makes  a  great 
noise  in  its  own  country. 

A  ship  is  come  into  Falmouth  that  left  Lisbon  ten  days  ago, 
(which  is  four  days  since  our  last  packet  came  away.)  that  says 
there  were  then  upward  of  threescore  transports,  and  sixteen  men- 
of-war  ;  but  that  neither  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  nor  my  LoTd 
Rivers  was  then  arrived.     . 

Since  the  writing  of  this  I  have  received  a  long  account  of 
the  Scotch  affairs,  which  I  send  by  itself :  so  begging  you  will 
excuse  this  trouble,  I  am,  sir,  &c 

XL.     TO     MR.     STEPNEY 

8m — On  Wednesday  morning  arrived  a  packet-boat  from 
Lisbon,  with  letters  of  the  10th  of  November,  N.  S.  They 
brought  us  the  news  of  the  safe  arrival  of  all  our  descent  fleet, 
and  that  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  and  Lord  Rivers  dined  at  the 
consul's  the  day  before,  where  they  had  a  conference  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  but  it  was  thought  they  would  stay  there  no 
longer  than  to  get  forage  and  provisions,  and  refit  their  ships, 
which  will  take  them  up  a  month  at  least.  Some  letters  say  the 
Portuguese  ministers  were  very  importunate  with  them  to  employ 
all  their  forces  on  that  side,  and  those  who  pretend  to  dive  into 
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affairs,  think  it  is  only  out  of  a  design  to  render  them  ineffec 
tual;  but  by  all  our  advices  from  Lisbon  we  have  reason  to 
think,  that  since  they  find  the  King  of  France  is  likely  to  fall, 
they  would  willingly  eome  in  for  their  share  of  the  spoil,  and 
•consequently  contribute  what  they  can  to  it.  Mr.  Methuen,  I 
hear,  declines  his  envoyship,  and  very  much  solicits  leave  to 
return  into  England ;  but-  if  he  may  succeed  his  father  in  his 
embassy,  it  is  act  doubted  but  he  will  be  content  to  stay  there 
some  time  longer.  On  the  10th  November,  the  Winchester  man- 
of-war  was  sent  express  to  Alieant  from  Lisbon  to  advise  Lord 
Galway  of  the  arrival  of  the  fleet. 

Mr.  Crow,  who  was  named  for  envoy  to  the  King  of  Spain 
on  a  negotiation  of  commerce,  is  now  preparing  for  his  govern- 
ment of  Barbadoes,  and  that  whole  affair  Being  put  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Stanhope,  who  is  now  with  King  Charles,  under 
the  character  of  the  Queen's  envoy,  it  is  supposed  that  several 
of  his  friends,  who  fancied  he  might  be  shocked  by  Crow's  com- 
mission, have  interposed  in  the  affair. 

Edinburgh,  Nov.  8th.  Letters  of  this  date  that  came  in 
this  morning,  gave  an  account  of  several  heats  and  addresses 
against  the  incorporating  union.  It  looks  very  odd  that  there 
should  be  so  great  a  majority  in  Parliament  against  what  seems 
to  be  the  bent  of  the  nation,  and  that  they  have  taken  no  care  to 
confront  addresses  on  this  occasion.  The  particulars  of  their 
transactions  will  I  know  be  sent  to  you  from  other  hands. 

The  bishopric  of  Winchester  will  not  be  disposed  of,  as  it  is 
said,  till  the  next  session  of  Parliament  is  over ;  which  may  pTO- 
bably  have  a  good  effect  on  the  bench  of  candidates  for  it 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  yours  of  the  23d,  and  the  place 
you  give  me  in  your  memory ;  and  phall  ever  be,  with  the  great 
est  esteem,  sir,  &c.  J.  Addison. 

Cocb-Pit,  Nov.  15,  1706.  • 
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XLI.   TO  MR.  STEPNET. 

Sir — Yesterday  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  came  to  town, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  Grace  had  deferred  his  arrival  till  th 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  endeavored  to  enter  as  privately  as 
possible,  the  common  people  of  Southwark  discovered  him,  and 
immediately  giving  the  alarm  to  their  brotherhood  in  the  city, 
attended  him  with  huzzas  and  acclamations  to  the  court. 

A  credential  is  dispatching  from  the  Queen  to  the  King  of 
Portugal,  to  engage  his  Majesty  to  treat  with  Earl  Rivers  about 
the  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign  on  that  side,  and  in  Va 
lentia. 

We  have  a  strong  report  in  town  of  my.  Lord  Keeper's  being 
married  to  Mrs.  Clavering;  but  I  do  not  hear  that  his  Lordship 
owns  it. 

There  is  to-night  a  general  council  held  at  Kensington,  de- 
signed, as  it  is  supposed,  to  prorogue  the  Parliament  a  week 
longer. 

Our  last  letters  from  Scotland  give  great  hopes  of  their 
coming  to  a  speedy  and  happy  conclusion  in  the  affair  of  the. 
Union. 

We  had  yesterday  a  very  joyful  report  in  'the  city  of  the 
arrival  of  nine  East-India  ships  at  Kinsale  in  Ireland,  upon 
which  the  stock  of  the  new  Company  rose  very  considerably; 
but  I  find  that  they  have  heard  nothing  of  it  at  the  Admiralty, 
so  that  it  was  probably  an  invention  of  the  stock-jobbers. 

We  expect  suddenly  to  hear  of  a  Governor  of  the  Tower, 
Guernsey,  and  Sheerness,  which  are  all  three  at  present  without 
a  head. 

Mr.  Methuen,  I  am  informed,  will  have  the  character,  at  least 
thegoppointments,  of  an  ambassador ;  that  being  at  present  so  ex- 
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pensive  a  post,  that  he  could  not  think  of  entering  upon  it  on  the 
foot  of  an  envoy. 

I  just  now  hear  Major  General  Withers  is  made  governor  of 
Sheerness:  and  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Prior  has  been  making  an 
interest  privately  for  the  headship  of  Eton,  in  case  Dr.  Godol- 
phin  goes  off  in  this  removal  of  bishops. 

We  have  no  particulars  of  Scotch  news,  besides  what  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  public  prints.     I  am,  Sir,  &c.» 

XLIL 

[Stepney  Papers.    VoL  1,  Folio  78.] 

3d  December. 

Sir — My  Lord  Sunderland  was  this  night  sworn  into  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  province,  but  it 
being  very  late,  and  his  Lordship  in  a  hurry  of  business  and 
ceremony,  he  has  not  time  to  notify  it  to  any  body,  for  which 
reason  he  has  ordered  me  to  present  his  very  humble  service  to 
you,  and  let  you  know  that  he  will  write  to  you  with  his  own 
hand  by  the  next  post.     I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 
Whitehall,  December  3d,  1706.    Mr.  Stepney. 

XLni. 

[Stepney  Papers.    VoL  1,  Folio  75.  J 

10th  December. 
Sir — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  letter  of 
the  14th  N.  S.  and  for  the  favor  you  have  shown  to  the  person  I 
recommended  to  you  at  the  Hague.     I  hope  I  need  not  offer  you 

•From  Epistolary  Curiosities;  Series  second,  edited  by  Rebecca  War 
ner,  of  Beecn  Cottage,  Bath,     8vo.  Bath,  1818. 
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all  the  sen  ices  of  my  little  post  whenever  you  think  proper  to 
employ  me  in  any  of  them.  I  believe  my  Lord  Halifax,  with 
whom  I  have  often  had  the  honor  to  drink  your  health,  hath  let 
you  know  from  his  own  hand  that  he  has  been  attacked  by  a  fit  of 
the  gout,  which  is  at  present  pretty  well  over.  You  may  possi- 
bly have  heard  the  late  regulation  of  the  secretary  of  state. 
Whoever  enters  on  that  office  hereafter,  is  to  succeed  the  person 
that  quits  it  in  the  same  province,  but  at  the  same  time  to  be  re- 
puted the  Junior  Secretary,  which  is  the  foot  we  are  now  upon. 
I  hear  Sir  Philip  Meadows,  jr.  is  designed  for  Vienna  :  and  that 
Mr.  Methuen  is  the  more  unwilling  to  succeed  his  father  in  Por- 
tugal, by  reason  the  accounts  that  passed  through  his  hands  be- 
tween England  and  Portugal  are  not  so  clear  as  might  be  wished 
We  expect  alterations  in  your  commission,  and  that  two  of  the 
Board,  who  at  present  do  all  the  business  of  it,  will  be  removed 
to  make  room  for  Lord  Stanford,  and  I  don't  hear  the  other. 
Lord  Hunting  tower  has  married  Mrs.  Heneage  Candish  without 
the  consent  or  knowledge  of  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Disert.  This 
we  look  upon  as  an  omen  of  union  between  the  two  nations. 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 
December  10th,  1706.    Mr.  Stepney. 

XLLV- 
[  Stepney  Papers.    VoL  1,  Folio  71.] 

Whitehall,  December  13th  [1705]. 

Sie — We  had  last  night  an  express  from  Lisbon  that  brought 
news  of  the  death  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  which  comes  to  us 
from  the  ambassador  and  several  other  hands,  though  the  Por- 
tuguese envoy  has  not  yet  received  any  advice  of  it,  and  has  been 
just  now  with  me  to  know  if  the  facheuse  nouvdle  be  true.     We 
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hear  there  are  three  prevailing  parties  at  present  in  hat  court, 
though  I  don't  know  how  they  are  distinguished,  but  only  in 
general  that  ours  is  the  weakest  of  the  three,  though  the  common 
people  in  general  are  for  us.  It  happens  therefore,  very  luckily, 
that  our  fleet  and  army  are  on  the  spot,  which  cannot  fail  having 
a  very  good  influence.  Mr.  Methuen,  who  has  not  yet  received 
his  instructions  and  credential  of  ambassador,  is  now  at  Lisbon, 
and  has  done  very  good  office  in  this  nice  conjuncture,  though  he 
has  not  acted  as  the  Queen's  minister,  but  only  a  friend  to  thb 
service. 

We  had  also  late  last  night,  an  express  from  Lord  Galloway 
and  Mr.  Stanhope.  They  tell  us  Carthagena  was  then  likely  to 
be  besieged,  and  that  they  did  not  expect  it  should  make  any  de- 
fence, as  the  event  has  sufficiently  proved.  They  were  in  no  pain 
for  Alicant  nor  their  own  army,  having  several  mountains  and 
difficult  passes  between  them  and  the  enemy.  I  must  tell  you  as 
a  secret,  that  both  Lord  Galloway  and  Stanhope  make  very 
pressing  requests  to  be  recalled,  and  I  believe  you  will  not  think 
it  impossible  for  them  both  to  be  really  sick  of  an  Austrian  ad- 
ministration. Lord  Galloway  has  already  heard  that  his  com- 
mission was  to  supersede  Lord  Peterborough's,  but  that  has  had 
no  effect  on  him,  and  I  verily  believe  the  other  will  persist  in  his 
desire  of  coming  home  notwithstanding  the  addition  of  three 
pounds  a  day  by  virtue  of  his  plenipotentiaryship  for  settling 
the  commerce,  &c.  They  are  both  of  opinion  that  there  are  but 
two  generals  in  the  world  fit  to  command  in  chief  in  those  parts, 
and  as  one  of  them  is  engaged  necessarily  on  this  side  of  the 
world,  they  propose  the  sending  for  the  other  out  of  Italy. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

J.  Audison.' 

*  This  letter  has  been  injured  by  wet,  and  perhaps  has  lost  something 
on  the  oottom  margin. 
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My  Lord  Sunderland  orders  me  to  give  you  his  most  humble 
service,  and  to  let  you  know  that  he  will  be  very  much  obliged 
to  you  if  you  will  send  him  the  news  of  your  circular,  or  what- 
ever       " 

XLV 

[Stepney  Papers.    VoL  1,  Folio  77.] 

Lisbon,  Dec.  17,  1706. 

On  Tuesday  last  Col.  Worsley  arrived  here  from  Valencia, 
having  been  about  14  days  in  his  passage,  and  brings  the  con- 
firmation of  the  following  account,  viz.  : 

That  in  Cuenca  was  taken  a  German  regiment,  a  Spanish 
regiment,  with  a  Neapolitan,  besides  a  detachment  of  600  men  of 
English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese. 

In  Elche  was  taken  Brigadier  Killegrew's  dragoons,  and  a 
detachment  of  400  foot,  and  as  much  corn  as  would  have  served 
the  army  all  winter. 

There  are  at  least  7000  recruits  wanting  in  the  English 
army,  for  our  battalions  there  are  reduced  to  200  men  one  with 
another. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  provide  the  army  with  horses  where  we 
go,  though  the  king  will  take  up  all  in  the  country 

We  are  preparing  to  sail  for  Alicant,  where  they  expect  us 
with  the  greatest  impatience.  Our  arrival  here  has  freed  them 
of  the  enemy,  who  designed  to  have  besieged  Alicant  and  Va- 
lencia. The  Portuguese  own  likewise  that  our  presence  has 
done  them  service  on  this  juncture  of  the  king's  death,  for  they 
suppose  there  would  have  been  otherwifce  some  disorders.  The 
new  king  says  he  will  act  as  vigorously  as  his  father. 

*  The  new  king  Don  Juan  is  about  17  years  old,  and  has  con 
firmed  all  officers  in  their  places ;  he  is  of  a  very  mild  disposition, 
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and  'tis  supposed  will  follow  his  father's  counsels.  Lord  Rivera 
continues  here  packing  up  straw,  but  'tis  said  will  sail  hence  the 
latter  end  of  the  month  ;  the  men  and  horses  are  in  very  good 
health.  We  have  little  news  from  Spain ;  some  deserters  tell  us 
that  the  Duke  of  Anjou  has  cut  down  all  the  woods  near  Madrid 
to  raise  money,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Berwick  has  been  defeated 
near  Alicant,  but  little  credit  is  given  to  it.  They  are  in  great 
apprehensions  at  Cadiz,  and  fortify  every  place  they  can. 

The  Marquis  de  Montandre,  who  has  been  driven  back  to  Yar- 
mouth, was  last  night  sent  for  back  to  town  :  so  that  in  all  probabi- 
lity he  will  carry  different  instructions  from  those  he  has  to  Earl 
Rivers,  since  the  posture  of  affairs  in  Valencia  is  laid  open  by 
the  last  mail.  Lord  Galway  seriously  desires  to  retire,  notwith- 
standing his  commission  is  to  take  place  of  Lord  Peterborough's 
and  Earl  Rivers,  not  having  that  interest  with  K.  Ch.  as  one* 
would  wish.     I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 
10*  20,  1706  * 


XLVL 
[Stepney  Papers.     Vol  1,  Folio  91.] 


27  December. 


Sir — Private  letters  from  Scotland  say  that  the  two  Glasgow 
men  in  custody  at  Edinburgh  have  confessed  in  their  examina- 
tions who  have  been  the  great  incendiaries  in  the  late  tumults  of 
that  kingdom,  and  that  upon  sending  for  them  up  they  have 
proved  to  be  servants  or  retainers  to  the  family  of  the  Duke  "*f 
H.     They  tell  us  there  has  been  a  duel  between  the  Duke  of 

*  N.  B.  The  Lisbon  Mail  is  in  two  hauds.  As  far  as  *  is  an  office  copy. 
The  rest  is  *n  the  hands  of  one  who  wrote  the  letters,  which  Addison  only 
signed.     Addison's  part  is  marked  "        ." 

vol.  ii.— 22 
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Argyie  and  Lord  Crawford,  in  which  both  have  been  slightly 
wounded.  They  are  both  of  the  same  side  as  to  the  Union,  but 
the  Duke  of  Argyle'b  being  made  captain  of  the  troop  of  guards 
over  the  other's  head  who  is  the  lieutenant,  it  is  supposed  may 
have  produced  this  misunderstanding.  We  believe  the  Union 
will  quickly  be  finished  on  the  Scotch  side,  the  sixth  and  eighth 
articles  being  passed  through.  Some  apprehend  great  disputes 
on  the  twenty-second  ;  that  determines  the  numbers  to  sit  in  each 
house  of  parliament ;  but  the  present  members  of  the  Scotch  par- 
liament being  -those  who  have  the  greatest  concern  in  this  article, 
it  is  probable  they  would  not  have  cleared  the  way  to  it  had  they 
intended  to  have  stopped  there.  Last  week  Brigadier  Meredith 
married  one  Mrs.  Paul,  a  maiden  lady  of  about  eight  thousand 
pounds'  fortune.  Brigadier  Cadogan  succeeds  General  Churchill 
in  the  Tower,  and  Lord  Essex  the  Earl  of  Abingdon.  General 
Churchill  is  appointed  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Guernsey. 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 
Whitehall,  10br  27th.    Mr.  Stepney. 

xlvh. 

[Stepney  Papers.    Vol.  1,  Folio  79.] 

Lisbon,  Jan.  8,  1707. 
Copy  of  a  letter  by  the  last  Lisbon  mail. 

Sir — We  are  now  likely  to  have  more  of  Lord  Rivers'  com- 
pany than  was  expected.  The  last  orders  from  England  have 
put  the  officers  very  much  out  of  humor ;  they  were  in  hopes  of 
seeing  Valencia,  but  must  now  stay  here,  and  it  is  feared  wih 
meet  with  great  difficulties,  this  country  not  being  able  to  supply 
them  with  carriages  and  mules  sufficient  for  a  march  towards 
Madrid,  which  is  the  scheme  laid.     On  the  other  hand,  King 
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Charles  and  Lord  Gallway  will  be  disappointed  and  pressed  hard, 
and  have  wrote  to  Lord  Rivets  to  desire  him  to  come  with  all 
his  forces  thither.  If  the  packet  boat  from  England  had  stayed 
but  two  days  longer,  the  fleet  had  been  gone. 

On  the  1st  instant  Don  Juan  was  crowned  king  of  Portugal 
in  what  they  call  here  great  pomp  and  solemnity ;  some  days 
since,  three  of  our  men-of-war  being  sent  out  by  Sir  01.,  the  forts 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  fired  at  them  ;  however  they  kept  on 
their  course,  and  received  all  their  fire,  but  returned  none  :  upon 
this  Sir  Clous,  sent  to  the  king  to  know  whether  it  was  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  but  they  excuse  it,  and  have  imprisoned  a  lieutenant 
of  one  of  the  forts ;  and  the  king  promises  he  will  stand  by  hib 
father's  alliances. 

It  is  very  probable  that  our  forces  received  fresh  orders  for 
Valencia  before  they  disembarked,  there  having  been  such  dis- 
patched to  them. 

Nobody  here  knows  what  to  make  of  the  firing  on  our  men  of 
war  at  Lisbon.  The  Duke  of  Cadaval  is  governor  of  the  fort 
that  played  upon  us,  and  probably  will  not  be  a  little  mortified 
to  find  his  citadel  of  so  little  consequence  for  the  safety  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Methuen  presented  a  smart  memorial,  but  was  an- 
swered with  a  frivolous  excuse,  that  the  governor  had  orders  not 
to  let  a  certain  Genoese  vessel  in  port  come  out,  and  that  not- 
knowing  her  by  sight,  he  was  resolved  to  stop  all,  that  she  might 
not  escape  him.  Their  secretary  of  state  at  the  same  time  com- 
plained of  vessels  that  they  did  not  come  to  anchor  under  the 
fort  upon  their  firing  at  them.  It  is  probable  the  sub-governor 
will  be  sacrificed. 

We  talk  of  raising,  some  say  three,  and  others  six,  new  regi* 

inents.     I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 
Whitehall,  Jan.  10,  1706. 
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xlvhl 

[Stepney  Papers.    Yol.  1,  Folio  85.] 

21st  April,  1707. 

.  Sir — This  morning  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  accompanied 
with  his  duchess,,  set  out  for  Margate  in  order  to  take  his  voyage 
for  Holland,  the  wind  being  fair. 

Dr.  Chetwood,  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  recommenda- 
tion, is  made  Dean  of  Gloucester. 

I  hear  Colonel  Hunter  is  to  go  deputy-governor  to  Virginia 
under  the  Lord  Arkney. 

The  heralds  have  been  before  a  Committe  of  Council,  and  re- 
ceived orders  to  adjust  the  arms  of  the  two  nations  on  the  public 
seals,  and  to  be  made  use  of  after  the  first  of  May. 

Brigadier  Palmes  is  to  succeed  Lieutenant-General  Windham 
as  colonel  of  that  regiment. 

The  city  is  full  of  the  talk  of  a  peace,  but  I  hear  nothing  of 
it  at  this  end  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Musgrave  lost  a  thousand  pounds  very  nicely  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  for  upon  a  division  whether  he  should  have 
five  or  six  thousand  pounds  for  an  equivalent  to  his  toll  at  Car- 
lisle, the  tellers  gave  it  him  by  a  single  vote,  but  upon  a  review 
which  was  demanded  by  one  Mr.  Coatsworth,  no  friend  to  Mr. 
Musgrave,  the  single  vote  was  against  him.  I  am,  Sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,  J.  Addison. 

Mr.  Stepney. 

'The  date  is  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the  former  en  •neons  on* 
It  should  probably  be  March,  not  April 
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XLIX. 

[Stepney  Papers.    Vol.  1.  Folio  81.] 

Whitehall,  25th  March,  1707. 

Sir — We  expect  a  mail  from  Lisbon  with  great  impatience, 
and  have  only  heard  from  Valencia  by  way  of  Genoa  that  money 
and  provisions  are  there  in  great  plenty.  Our  West  India  mer 
chants  are  in  great  pain  for  the  Leeward  Islands,  which  are 
very  naked  and  defenceless,  and  it  is  feared  Da  Quene's  squadron 
is  designed  for  those  parts,  though  it  is  more  probable  they  have 
only  the  conveying  of  the  galleons  in  view,  having  no  land-men 
on  board.  The  packet-boats  from  Ostend  to  Dover  having 
hitherto  fallen  into  the  hands  of  privateers,  a  new  method  is  pro- 
posed and  under  consideration  for  securing  them.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  is  still  at  Margate  with  the  dutchess,  and  I  hear 
intends  to  stay  there  till  the  wind  changes,  which  has  kept  his 
Grace  there  already  these  four  days.  I  am  with  great  truth  and 
respect,  Sir,  your  most  humble,  most  faithful  servant, 

J.  Addison. 

Mr.  Stepney. 

L. 

[Stepney  Papers.    VoL  1,  Folio  88.] 

28th  April." 

Sir — Yesterday  the  Queen  passed  the  Annuity  Bill,  and  though 

several  had  given  out  that  the  fund  it  goes  upon  would  never  be 

filled  up,  the  whole  sum  was  subscribed  to  as  fast  as  the  names 

could  be  taken,  and  above  a  hundred  thousand  pound  returned. 

*  The  date  28th  April  is  either  the  date  of  receipt,  or  written  in  raid- 
take  for  28th  March.  It  is  not  in  the  handwriting  of  Addison,  nor  of  hi« 
amanuensis. 
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The  fund  is  for  £1,120,000,  and  the  annuity  at  sixteen  years  pur- 
chase for  ninety-six  years. 

Last  night  the  Queen  signed  a  proclamation  for  a  genera] 
thanksgiving  to  be  observed  on  the  1st  of  May  for  the  Union,  and 
will  herself  celebrate  it  at  St.  Paul's. 

A  commission  is  ordered  to  search  into  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  that  some  reparation 
may  be  made  them  and  proper  precautions  taken  for  the  future. 

Her  Majesty  sends  a  letter  to  the  Republic  of  the  Grisons  in 
confirmation  of  the  treaty  made  with  them  by  Mr.  Stanyan  and 
the  Emperor's  envoy.  The  articles  that  concern  her  Majesty  are 
the  first  and  fourth,  by  which  she  engages  to  indemnify  the  Gri- 
sons from  any  losses' they  may  sustain  by  the  Germans  in  their 
march,  to  protect  them  against  the  resentments  of  the  French,  to 
comprehend  them  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  do  them  good  offices 
with  the  Emperor. 

There  is  a  talk  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmore  being  to  succeed 
Mr.  Mansel  and  the  latter  to  be  made  a  lord,  with  many  other 
changes  that  the  town  usually  makes  at  the  end  of  a  sessioi  of 
Parliament. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison 

March  28th,  11 01.    Mr.  Stepney. 


LI. 


[Stepney  Papers.    VoL  1,  Folio  87.] 

giR — The  Queen  has  sent  a  letter  of  reprimand  to  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation  for  some  intemperate  behavior  that  has 
*ately  passed  among  them  tending  to  the  diminishing  her  Ma- 
jesty's prerogative  as  head  of  the  Church,  which  her  Majesty  let* 
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tliem  know  she  pardons  for  this  time,  hut  will  make  use  of  other 
jiethods  with  them  in  case  they  do  the  like  for  the  future. 

This  morning  the  town  was  surprised  with  the  news  of  a  mar- 
riage solemnized  last  night  at  the  Duke  of  Montagu's  house  be- 
tween Lord  Hinehinbrook  and  the  only  daughter  of  Lady  Anne 
Popham. 

By  our  last  letters  from  Valencia  we  find  the  King  of  Spain's 
friends  are  all,  except  the  Count  de  Noyelles,  very  much  out  of 
humor  at  his  intended  journey  to  Catalonia.  I  hear  that  Earl 
Rivers  and  Lord  Essex  talk  of  returning  home,  the  command 
being  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Gallway.  They  design  to  march 
towards  Madrid  by  the  way  of  Arragon,  and  by  that  means  leave 
the  Tajo  on  the  left,  the  passing  of  which  would  be  difficult  and 
dangerous. 

Prince  Lichtenstein,  Count  Oropeza,  and  Count  de  Cardona 
are  the  Cabinet  Councillors.  The  great  and  only  misfortune 
they  have  in  the  present  favorable  conjuncture  is  the  division 
among  the  general  officers. 

You  will  doubtless  hear  of  our  talked-of  changes  from  other 
h»vds.     I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 

Whitehall,  AprU  11th,  1707.    Mr.  Stepney. 

LII. 

[Stepney  Papers.     Vol.  1,  Folio  89.  J 

Sn> — I  send  you  enclosed  a  letter  from  my  Lord  Halifax,  and 
thank  you  for  all  the  kind  ones  received  from  your  side. 

This  day  Lord  Sunderland  had  a  son  christened,  the  Queen 
godmother,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Realton  god- 
fathers. They  say  Jack  How,  Mr.  Blathwait,  and  Prior, 
shake.      The    Dutchess    of    Marlborough    has    invited  Lady 


1! 
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Peterborough  to  dine  with  her  and  name  her  company,  who  are 
Dr.  Garth,  Lord  Wharton,  Lord  Halifax,  and  Lord  Sunderland. 
The  Earl  of  Manchester  will,  I  believe,  have  directions  to  call  at 
Vienna  in  his  way  to  Venice.  It  was  to-day  proposed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  let  in  French  wine  among  us,  but  the  pro- 
posal was  received  so  warmly  by  one  of  the  members  that  it  im- 
mediately fell  to  our  great  mortification.  I  am  your  most  obedi- 
ent servant, 

J.  Addison. 
December  17th.    Mr.  Stepney. 

LHI.    TO    THE    EARL    OF    WARWICK. 

[This  young  nobleman  was  the  son  of  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  whom 
Addison  afterwards  married.  Addison  was  supposed  to  have  been  tutor 
to  the  Earl,  but  there  is  no  evidence  but  contemporary  hearsay  to  support 
this  conjecture.     These  letters  were  originally  published  by  Curll. — G.] 

Mv  Dear  Lord — I  have  employed  the  whole  neighborhood 
in  looking  after  birds'  nests,  and  not  altogether  without  success. 
My  man  found  one  last  night,  but  it  proved  a  hen's  with  fifteen 
eggs  in  it,  covered  with  an  old  broody  duck,  which  may  satisfy 
your  Lordship's  curiosity  a  little,  though  I  am  afraid  the  eggs 
will  be  of  little  use  to  us.  This  morning  I  have  news  brought 
me  of  a  nest  which  has  abundance  of  little  eggs  streaked  with 
red  and  blue  veins,  that?  by  the  description  they  gave  me,  must 
make  a  very  beautiful  figure  on  a  string.  My  neighbors  are  very 
much  divided  in  their  opinions  upon  them :  some  say  they  are  a 
sky-lark's,  others  will  have  them  to  be  a  canary  bird's,  but  I  am 
much  mistaken  in  the  turn  and  color  of  the  eggs  if  they  are  not 
full  of  tom-tits.  If  your  Lordship  does  not  make  haste,  I  am 
afraid  they  will  be  birds  before  you  see  them,  for  if  the  account 
they  gave  me  of  them  be  true,  they  can't  have  above  two  days 
more  to  reckon. 
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Since  I  am  so  near  your  Lordship  methinks  after  having  pass- 
ed the  day  among  more  severe  studies,  you  may  often  take  a  trip 
hither,  and  relax  yourself  with  the  little  curiosities  of  nature.  I 
assure  you  no  less  a  man  than  Cicero  commends  the  two  great 
friends  of  his  age,  Scipio  and  Laelius,  for  entertaining  themselves 
at  their  country-houses,  which  stood  on  the  seashore,  with  picking 
up  cockle-shells  and  looking  after  birds'  nests.  For  which  reason 
I  shall  conclude  this  learned  letter  with  a  saying  of  the  same  au- 
thor, in  his  treatise  on  Friendship.  "  Absint  autem  tristitia,  et 
in  omni  re  severitas :  habent  ilia  quidem  gravitatem ;  sed  ami- 
citia  debet  esse  lenior  et  remission,  et  ad  omnem  suavitatem  facili- 
tatemque  morum  proclivior."  If  your  Lordship  understands  the 
elegance  and  sweetness  of  these  words,  you  may  assure  yourself 
you  are  no  ordinary  Latinist  j  but  if  they  have  force  enough  to 
bring  you  to  Sandy  End,  I  shall  be  very  well  pleased.  I  am, 
my  dear  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  affectionate  and  most  hum- 
ble servant,  J.  Addison. 

.    Sandy  End.  May  20th,  1708. 


LIV.      TO   THE   SAME. 

|4y  Dearest  Lord — I  cannot  forbear  being  troublesome  to 
your  Lordship  whilst  I  am  in  your  neighborhood.  The  business 
of  this  is  to  invite  you  to  a  concert  of  music,  which  I  have  found 
out  in  a  neighboring  wood.  It  begins  precisely  at  six  in  the 
evening  and  consists  of  a  black -bird,  a  thrush,  a  robin-redbreast 
and  a  bull-inch.  There  is  a  lark  that  by  way  of  overture  sings  and 
mounts  till  she  is  almost  out  of  hearing ;  and  afterwards,  falling 
down  leisurely,  drops  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  she  has  ended  her 
song.  The  whole  is  concluded  by  a  nightingale  that  has  a  much; 
better  voice  than  Mrs.  Tofts,  and  something  of  the  Italian  man- 
ner in  her  divisions.  If  your  Lordship  will  honor  me  with  voui 
vol.  ii. — 22* 
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company,  I  will  promise  to  entertain  yon  with  much  better  music 
and  more  agreeable  scenes  than  you  ever  met  with  at  the  opera ; 
and  will  conclude  with  a  charming  description  of  a  nightingale, 
out  of  our  friend  Virgil — 


u 


Qualis  populea  moerens  Philomela  sub  umbra 
Amissos  queritur  foetus,  quos  durus  arator 
Observans  nido  implumes  detraxit;  at  ilia 
Flet  noctem,  ramoque  sedens,  raiserabile  carmen 
Integrat,  et  moestis  late  loca  questibus  implet." 

"  So,  close  iu  poplar  shades,  her  children  gone, 
The  mother  nightingale  laments  alone ; 
Whose  nest  some  prying  churl  had  found,  and  thence 
By  stealth  convey'd  th'  unfeather'd  innocence. 
But  she  supplies  the  night  with  mournful  strains, 
And  melancholy  music  fills  the  plains." — Drtden. 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 

J.  Addison. 
May  27th,  1708. 


LV. 

[No  address  or  date  of  place,  but  probably  from  Sandy  End,  and  in 

noa— G.] 

Dear  Sib. — If  you  are  at  leisure  I  will  desire  you  to  inquire 
in  any  bookseller's  shop  for  a  Statius,  and  to  look  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Achillead  for  a  bird's-nest,  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is 
very  finely  described.  It  comes  in,  I  think,  by  way  of  simile  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  book,  where  the  poet  compares  Achil- 
jes's  mother  looking  after  a  proper  seat  to  conceal  her  son  in,  to 
a  bird  searching  after  a  fit  place  for  a  nest  If  you  find  it  send 
it  to  me,  or  bring  it  yourself,  and  as  you  acquit  yourself  of  this 
you  may  perhaps  be  troubled  with  more  poetical  commissions 
from,  sir,  your  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

J   Addison 
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My  hearty  service  to  Dr.  Swift.      The  next  time  you  come 
bring  a  coach  early  that  we  may  take  the  air  in  it.* 
May  80. 

LVL      TO    MR.    OOLE     AT    VENICE. 

Whitehall,  Oct.  81st>  1707. 

Sir — Yesterday  we  had  news  that  the  body  of  Sir  Cloudes- 
ley  Shovel  was  found  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  The  fishermen 
who  were  searching  among  the  wrecks,  took  a  tin  box  out  of  one 
of  the  carcases  that  were  floating,  and  found  in  it  the  commission 
of  an  admiral,  upon  which,  examining  the  body  more  narrowly, 
they  found  it  was  poor  Sir  Cloudesley.b  Tou  may  guess  the 
condition  of  his  unhappy  wife,  who  lost  in  the  same  ship  with  her 
husband,  her  two  sons  by  Sir  John  Narborough.  We  begin  to 
despair  of  the  two  other  men  of  war  and  the  fire  ship  that  engaged 
among  the  same  rocks.     I  am,  sir,  &c. 

LVn.      TO    MR.     WORTLEY     MONTAGU. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  honor 
of  your  letter,  and  am  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  no  occasion  for 

a  [Prom  0.  J.  Smith's  "Historical  and  Literary  Curiosities." 4to.  Lite 
rathn*\ 

The  lines  of  Statins  referred  to  are  certainly  the  following,  although 
they  do  not,  as  Addison  imagined,  describe  a  bird's-nest.  If  they  had,  he 
would  probably  have  communicated  them  to  the  young  lord. 

"  Quails  vlcino  volucrls  jam  sedula  partu, 
Jamque  timens  qua  fronde  domum  suspendat  inanem, 
Provldet  hlno  ventre,  hlnc  anxia  oogltat  angues, 
Hinc  homines,  tandem  dubire  plaoet  umbra,  novisque 
Viz  stetit  in  ramia,  et  protinas  arbor  amatur."  AchiUead,  i  213. 

b  Sir  Cloudosley  Shovel  was  returning  with  his  fleet  from  the  Medi- 
terranean when  his  own  ship  and  several  others  were  wrecked  on  the 
Scilly  islands.  On  board  the  admiral's  ship  every  8*ul  perished.  Smollett 
relates  in  his  history,  that  "the  admirals  body  being  cast  ashore  was 
stripped  and  buried  in  the  sand ;  but  afterwards  discovered  and  brought 
into  Plymouth,  from  whence  it  was  conveyed  to  London  and  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey." 
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acquainting  you  with  the  issuing  out  of  the  writs,  which  I  hear  will 
be  on  Thursday  next. 

I  send  you  enclosed  a  print  that  is  thought  to  be  well  written. 
I  fancy  it  is  Manwaring's.b  We  hear  that  the  Duke  of  Florence 
furnished  the  Pope  with  the  money  that  he  contributed  towards 
the  intended  expedition.  If  so,  his  minister  will  be  put  hence  very 
suddenly.  You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  affront  offered  your 
cousin  Manchester  in  searching  his  gondola  for  English  cloth, 
which  was  found  in  some  quantity  aboard  of  it,  by  the  corruption 
of  his  servants.1  It  was  done  at  the  time  when  the  Venetians 
had  heard  that  the  invasion  had  succeeded.  Their  ambassador 
is  banished  our  court,  and  though  he  has  desired  audience  to  ex- 
plain the  matter,  it  is  refused  till  your  cousin  Manchester  has 
had  the  satisfaction  he  demands,  which  is,  that  the  searchers 
stand  in  the  pillory,  and  the  cloth  be  put  into  the  gondola  on  the 
place  where  it  was  taken  out. 

I  long  for  some  of  your  conversation  in  country  air,  and  am 
ever,  with  the  greatest  truth  and  esteem,  sir,  your  &o. 

J.  Addison. 

Whitehall,  April  27,  1708. 

Steele  shall  write  to  you  by  the  next  post.b 

1  The  English  ambassador  at  Venice. — Gk 

AThis  gentleman,  barely  known  by  name  to  the  general  reader  of  tne 
present  day,  Btood  with  his  contemporaries  in  the  first  rank  of  able  writers 
literary  judges,  and  excellent  conversers.  He  was  the  author  of  many- 
occasional  pieces  on  the  Whig  side,  a  member  of  the  Kitcat  Club,  and 
secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Some  account  of  him,  and  a 
number  of  his  very  sensible  and  well- written  letters,  are  found  in  Oxo*i 
Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

b  From  a  fac-simile  in  Addisoniana,  vol.  L 
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LVJII.      TO    THE     EARL    OF     MANCHESTER. 

Cock-Pit,  July  2*v  1 108 

My  Lord — I  make  bold  to  congratulate  your  Lordship  on 
the  appearance  of  so  honorable  a  conclusion  as  your  Lordship  is 
getting  to  your  dispute  with  the  senate  of  Venice.  I  had  the 
pleasure  to-day  of  hearing  your  Lordship's  conduct  in  this  affah 
very  much  applauded  by  some  of  our  first  peers.  We  had  an  un- 
lucky business  about  two  days  ago,  that  befell  the  Muscovite 
ambassador,  who  was  arrested  going  out  of  his  house,  and  rudely 
treated  by  the  bailiffs.  He  was  then  upon  his  departure  for  his 
own  country,  and  the  sum  under  a  hundred  pounds  that  stays  him  : 
and  what  makes  the  business  the  worse,  he  has  been  punctual  in 
his  payments,  and  had  given  orders  that  this  very  sum  should  be 
paid  the  day  after.  However,  as  he  is  very  well  convinced  that 
the  government  entirely  disapproves  such  a  proceeding,  there  are 
no  ill  consequences  apprehended  from  it. !  Your  Lordship  knows 
that  the  privileges  of  ambassadors  are  under  very  little  regulations 
in  England,  and  I  believe  that  a  bill  will  be  promoted  in  the  next 
parliament  for  setting  them  upon  a  certain  foot ;  at  least,  it  is 
what  we  talk  of  in  both  offices  on  this  occasion. 

I  am,  my  Lord,  your  &c 

LIX.       TO     MR.     WORTLEY     MONTAGU. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind 
letter,  but  am  afraid  that  the  present  posture  of  affairs  in  our 
office  will  not  let  me  have  the  happiness  I  proposed  to  myself  of 
passing  part  of  the  summer  in  your  company.  My  brother  Hop- 
kins is  aiming  at  the  House  of  Commons,  and  therefore  desired 

1  The  Russian  ambassador  demanded  that  (he  English  bailiffs  should 
b#  punished  with  death,  but  was  obliged  to  take  up  with  apol  gies,  <fcc— G  • 
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me  to  take  out  my  month  in  the  country  as  soon  as  I  can,  that 
he  may  be  at  leisure  to  push  his  interest  there  in  its  season. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  very  much  disposed  to  go  to  the  Bath, 
where  I  hope  to  put  myself  in  good  humor  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  and  gain  as  much  benefit  by  the  waters  as  a  friend  of  mine 
did  about  a  twelvemonth  ago.  I  wish  your  inclination  would 
determine  you  to  the  same  place,  or  that  going  thither  or  coming 
back,  I  might  have  the  honor  of  waiting  on  you :  for  I  hope  you 
don't  think  it  a  compliment  when  I  assure  you  that  I  value  your 
conversation  more  than  any  man's  living,  and  am,  with  the  great- 
est  truth  and  esteem,  sir,  your  most  affectionate  friend  and  most 
obedient  servant. 

Whitehall,  May  1,  1*708. 

I  think  of  setting  out  next  week  with  Col.  Frowde,  in  a  coach 
that  we  shall  hire  for  ourselves,  to  the  Bath. 

LX. 
[Without  address  or  date  of  place — probably  London. — G.J 

August  17,  1708. 

Dear  Sir — The  last  time  I  had  the  honor  to  see.  you,  I  was 
in  so  much  haste  that  I  could  not  tell  you  I  had  been  talking  of 
you  tete-a-tete  to  my  Lord  Halifax  that  day,  who  expressed  him- 
self with  a  great  deal  of  friendship  and  esteem.  I  have  not  yet 
made  the  grand  experiments.  We  think  here  as  you  do  in  the 
country,  that  France  is  on  her  last  legs.  By  a  mail  just  now  arrived, 
we  hear  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  made  a  movement  to 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  two  armies  under  the  Dukes  of  Yen- 
dome  and  Berwick.  They  give  out  that  they  will  resign  all 
rather  than  lose  little ;  and  they  of  the  army  are  of  opinion  that 
we  are  at  the  point  of  a  general  action,  which  our  friends  are  very 
eager  upon.     There  has  been  an  action  between  the  Marshal  de 
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ViUars  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  which  the  French  tell  to  their 
advantage ;  bat  as  soon  as  our  letters  come  from  Switzerland, 
we  hope  to  have  a  better  account  of  it :  for  the  French  letters 
own  that,  immediately  after  their  pretended  success,  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  took  Exilles.     I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  &c. 

LXI.      TO     DR.     SWIFT. 

Dublin,  April  22,  1709. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  in  a  very  great  hurry  of  business,  but  can- 
not forbear  thanking  you  for  your  letter  at  Chester,  which  was 
the  only  entertainment  I  met  with  in  that  place.  I  hope  to  see 
you  very  suddenly,  and  will  wait  on  our  friend  the  Bishop  of 
Clogher,*  as  soon  as  I  can  possibly.  I  have  had  just  time  to  tell 
him,  en  passant ,  that  you  were  well.  I  long  to  see  you ;  and 
am,  dear  sir,  your  most  faithful,  and  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  Addison. 

We  arrived  yesterday  at  Dublin. 

JJOl.      TO     DR.     SWIFT. 

Dublin  Castle,  June  25,  1709. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  you  are  so  near  us. 
[f  you  will  deliver  the  enclosed  to  the  captain  of  the  Wolf,  I 
dare  say  he  will  accommodate  you  with  all  in  his  power.  If  he 
has  left  Chester,  I  have  sent  you  a  bill  according  to  the  Bishop 
of  Clogher's  desire,  of  whom  I  have  a  thousand  good  things  to 
say.  I  do  not  ask  your  excuse  about  the  yacht,  because  I  don't 
want  it,  as  you  shall  hear  at  Dublin :  if  I  did,  I  should  think  my 

*  Dr.  St.  George  Ashe,  formerly  fellow  and  provost  of  the  university 
of  Dublin,  and  who  had  been.  Swift's  tutor  at  Dublin  College.  He  war 
made  Bishop  of  Clogher,  June  25,  1697,  and  translated  to  Deny,  Feb,  27. 
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self  inexcusable.     I  long  to  talk  over  all  affairs  with  you ;  and 
am  ever,  dear  sir,  Yours  most  entirely, 

J.  Addison. 

P.  S.  The  yacht  will  come  over  with  the  acts  of  parliament 
and  a  convoy  about  a  week  hence,  which  opportunity  you  may  lay 
hold  of,  if  you  do  not  like  the  Wolf.  I  will  give  orders  accord- 
ingly. 

LXIIL      TQ     DR.     SWIFT, 

Nine  o'ciuck,  Monday  morning. 

Dear  Sir — I  think  it  very  hard  I  should  be  in  the  same  king- 
dom with  Dr.  Swift,  and  not  have  the  happiness  of  his  company 
once  in  three  days.  The  Bishop  of  Clogher  intends  to  call  on 
you  this  morning,  as  will  your  humble  servant  in  my  return  from 
Chapel  Izzard,  whither  I  am  just  now  going. 

Your  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 

ionr.     TO    DR.    SWIFT. 

St  James's  Palace,  April  11,  1710. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  run  so  much  in  debt  with  you,  that  I  do 
not  know  how  to  excuse  myself,  and  therefore  shall  throw  myself 
wholly  upon  your  good  nature;  and  promise,  if  you  will  pardon 
what  is  passed,  to  be  more  punctual  with  you  for  the  future.  I 
hope  to  have  the  happiness  of  waiting  on  you  very  suddenly  at. 
Dublin,  and  do  not  at  all  regret  the  leaving  of  England,  while  I 
am  going  to  a  place,  where  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  and  honor 
of  Dr.  Swift's  conversation.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  any 
occurrences  here,  because  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  talking 
over  all  affairs  with  you  very  suddenly.     We  hope  to  be  at  Holy* 
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head  by  tLe  30th  instant.  Lady  Wharton  stays  in  England.  I 
suppose  you  know  that  I  obeyed  yours,  and  the  Bishop  of  Clog- 
her's  commands,  in  relation  to  Mr.  Smith ;  for  I  desired  Mrs. 
Dawson  to  acquaint  you  with  it.  I  must  beg  my  most  humble 
duty  to  the  Bishop  of  Clogher.  I  heartily  long  to  eat  a  dish  of 
bacon  and  beans  in  the  best  company  in  the  world.  Mr.  Steele 
and  I  often  drink  your  health. 

I  am  forced  to  give  myself  airs  of  a  punctual  correspondence 
with  you  in  discourse  with  your  friends  at  St.  James's  coffee* 
house,  who  are  always  asking  me  questions  about  you,  when  they 
have  a  mind  to  pay  their  court  to  me,  if  I  may  use  so  magnificent 
a  phrase.  Pray,  dear  doctor,  continue  your  friendship  toward 
me,  who  love  and  esteem  you,  if  possible,  as  much  as  you  de- 
serve.    I  am  ever,  dear  sir,  Yours  entirely, 

J.  Addison. 

LXV.      TO     DR.     SWIFT. 

Dublin,  June  8,  ttlO. 
Dear  Sir — I  am  just  now  come  from  Finglass,  where  I  have 
been  drinking  your  health,  and  talking  of  you,  with  one  who 
loves  and  admires  you  better  than  any  man  in  the  world,  except 
your  humble  servant.  We  both  agree  in  a  request,  that  you  will 
set  out  for  Dublin  as  soon  as  possible.  To  tell  you  truly,  I  find 
the  place  disagreeable,  and  cannot  imagine  why  it  should  appear 
so  now  more  than  it  did  last  year.  You  know  I  look  upon  every 
tiling  that  is  like  a  compliment  as  a  breach  of  friendship ;  and 
therefore  shall  only  tell  you,  that  I  long  to  see  you ;  without  as- 
suring you,  that  I  love  your  company  and  value  your  conversa- 
tion more  than  any  man's  or  that  I  am,  with  the  most  inviolable 
sincerity  and  esteem,  dear  sir,  your  most  faithful,  most  humble, 
and  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  Addison 
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LXVI. 

[The  following  letter  explains  itself.  It  was,  I  believe,  originally 
printed  in  Rede's  Anecdotes ;  but  there  is  no  date  nor  name,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  subject  has  ever  attracted  the  attention  of  Addison's  biog- 
raphers.—6.] 

Madam — It  would  be  ridiculous  in  lae,  after  the  late  intima- 
tion you  were  pleased  to  favor  me  with,  to  affect  any  longer  an 
ignorance  of  your  sentiments,  however  opposite  an  approbation 
of  them  must  be  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  justice.  (This  ex- 
pression I  am  sensible  may  appear  inconsistent  in  the  mouth  of 
a  polite  man,  but  I  hope  it  is  no  disgrace  to  a  sincere  one.  In 
matters  of  importance,  delicacy  ought  to  give  way  to  truth ,  and 
ceremony  must  be  sacrificed  to  candor.  An  honest  freedom  is 
the  privilege  of  ingenuity  j  and  the  mind,  which  is  above  the 
practice  of  deceit,  can  never  stoop  to  be  guilty  of  flattery  upon 
such  a  point. j 

Give  me  leave,  madam,  to  remark,  that  the  connection  sub- 
sisting between  your  husband  and  myself  is  of  a  nature  too  strong 
for  mo  to  think  of  injuring  him  in  a  point  where  the  happiness 
of  his  life  is  so  materially  concerned.  You  cannot  bo  insensible 
of  his  goodness  or  my  obligations ;  and  suffer  me  to  observe, 
that,  were  I  capable  of  such  an  action,  how  much  soever  my  be* 
havior  might  be  rewarded  by  your  passion,  I  must  be  despised 
by  your  reason,  and,  though  I  might  be  esteemed  as  a  lover,  I 
should  be  hated  as  a  man.  Highly  sensible  of  the  power  of  your 
beauty,  I  am  determined  to  avoid  an  interview  where  my  peace 
and  honor  may  be  for  ever  lost.  You  have  passions,  you  say, 
madam ;  give  me  leave  to  answer,  you  have  understanding  also ; 
you  have  a  heart  susceptible  of  the  tenderest  impressions,  but  a 
soul,  if  you  would  choose  to  awaken  it,  beyond  an  unwarrantable 
.indulgence  of  them ;  and  let  i»*e  entreat  you,  for  your  own  sake, 
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to  resist  any  giddy  impulse  or  ill-placed  inclination  wiich  shall 
induce  yon  to  entertain  a  thought  prejudicial  to  your  own  honor, 
and  repugnant  to  your  virtue. 

I  too,  madam,  am  far  from  being  insensible.  I,  too,  have 
passions ;  and  would  my  situation,  a  few  years  ago,  have  allowed 
me  a  possibility  of  succeeding,  I  should  legally  have  solicited  that 
happiness  which  you  are  now  ready  to  bestow.  I  had  the  honor 
of  supping  at  Mr.  D.'s,  where  I  first  saw  you;  and  I  shall  make 
no  scruple  in  declaring,  that  I  never  saw  a  person  so  irresistibly 
beautiful,  nor  a  manner  so  excessively  engaging ;  but  the  supe- 
riority of  your  circumstances  prevented  any  declaration  on  my 
side,  although  I  burnt  with  a  flame  as  strong  as  ever  fired  the 
human  breast.  I  labored  to  conceal  it.  Time  and  absence  at 
length  abated  a  hopeless  passion,  and  your  marriage  with  my  pa- 
tron effectually  cured  it.  Do  not,  madam,  endeavor  to  rekindle 
that  flame;  do  not  destroy  a  tranquillity  I  have  just  begun  to 
taste,  and  blast  your  own  honor,  which  has  been  hitherto  unsul- 
lied. My  best  esteem  is  yours ;  but  should  I  promiso  more,  con- 
sider the  fatal  necessity  I  should  be  under,  of  removing  myself 
Vom  an  intercourse  so  dangerous.  In  any  other  commands,  dis- 
pose of,  Madam,  Your  humble  servant. 

'      LXVII.      TO    AMBROSE    PHILIPS. 

April  25,  1710. 

Dear  Sir— Upon  the  receipt  of  your  first  letter  I  consulted 
with  Mr.  Pulteney,  who  is  very  much  your  friend,  and  extremely 
desirous  to  serve  you,  but  as  the  province  to  which  Muscovy 
belongs  is  under  Mr.  Boyle,  he  did  not  think  it  proper  for  me  to 
move  any  one  else  in  that  affair,  designing  to  mention  you  to  tho 
secretary,  who  you  know  is  his  intimate  friend,  upon  the  first 
favorable  opportunity.     Since  that  I  have  received  your  second 
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and  have  got  Mr.  Hopkins  to  join  with  me  in  the  affair  of  Geneva 
to  my  Lord  Sunderland,  but  his  Lordship  tells  us  that  Dairolle 
has  been  named  to  that  post  for  some  time.  I  knew  the  Marquia 
du  Caen  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  upon  the  same 
account.  I  have  been  several  times  to  speak  to  my  Lord  Som- 
mers  upon  this  occasion,  butoould  not  find  him  at  home  till  about 
three  days  ago,  and  then  he  was  just  going  out  with  Lord  Oxford. 
However,  I  took  his  Lordship  aside,  and  upon  my  telling  him 
your  desire  in  regard  to  Geneva,  his  Lordship  promised  that  he 
would  move  in  it  I  told  him  at  the  same  time  what  I  had  heard 
of  Dairolle,  and  that  probably  you  would  be  very  well  pleased  to 
succeed  Dairolle  at  the  Hague.  I  likewise  told  his  Lordship  of 
the  vacancy  that  might  possibly  happen  in  Muscovy,  and  begged 
his  Lordship  to  turn  it  in  his  thoughts  to  your  advantage.  He 
was  very  particularly  attentive  to  me,  and  by  the  very  kind  man- 
ner that  he  received  what  I  had  to  say,  and  that  he  formerly  has 
spoken  to  me  of  you,  I  promise  myself  that  something  may  rise 
out  of  it  for  your  good.  I  intend  to  mention  you  once  more  to 
his  Lordship  before  I  go  for  Ireland,  and  I  believe  it  would  not 
be  amiss  for  you  to  ground  a  letter  of  thanks  upon  the  gracious 
hearing  he  has  already  given  me.  I  must  beg  you  to  present  my 
most  humble  respects  to  Mr.  Pulteney,  and  I  hope  you  have 
already  let  him  know  how  much  I  love  and  honor  him.  Fare- 
well, dear  Philips,  and  believe  me  to  be  more  than  I  am  able  to 
express,  your  most  affectionate  and  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 

Dick  Steele  and  I  remember  you  once  a  day.     Little  Them 
son  is  the  same  excellent  youth  he  was.* 

*  From  the  original  MS.  in  the  possession  of  John  Scott,  Esq.,  Westminster 
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LXVHI.     TO    THE    SAME. 

[Without  date,  bat  evidently  from  Ireland  f«*om  the  allusion  to  the 
Pastorate— between  1709-10. — G.] 

Dear  Sir — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me 
my  letters  from  Mr.  Vandewaters,  but  more  for  the  copy  of  your 
pastoral.  I  have  read  it  over  with  abundance  of  pleasure,  and 
like  extremely  well  the  alterations  you  have  made  in  it.  You 
have  an  admirable  hand  at  a  sheep-crook,  though  I  must  confess 
the  conclusion  of  your  poem  would  have  pleased  me  better  had  it 
not  been  for  that  very  reason  that  it  was  the  conclusion  of  it.  I 
hope  you  will  follow  the  example  of  your  Spenser  and  Virgil  in 
making  your  pastorals  the  prelude  of  'something  greater.  He 
that  can  bewail  Stella's  death  in  so  good  a  copy  of  verses  would 
be  able  to  anatomize  her  after  it  in  a  better.  I  intend  for  Eng- 
land within  a  day  or  two,  and  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  be 
any  way  serviceable  to  you  there. 

Your  faithful,  humble  servant,  J.  Addison. 

[Addressed  to  Ambrose  Philips.] 

From  "The  Autograph  Portfolio."    London,  1887,  4to.    Literatim. 

LXIX.      TO    MR.     REALLY,    A    FRIEND    IN    IRELAND. 

London,  April  13,  1710. 

Sir — We  are  here  in  a  great  puzzle  of  politics.  Little  Ben  ■ 
winks,  speaks  half  sentences,  and  grows  more  mysterious  than 
ever.  Dick  Steele  is  entirely  yours.  Lord  Halifax,  after  having 
talked  of  you  in  a  friendly  manner,  desired  me  to  give  you  his 
humble  service  when  I  wrote  to  you,  &c. 

1  Little  Ben— Mr,  afterwards  Bishop,  Hoadley.  He  had  recently  been 
recommended  to  the  Queen  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  writing  against 
Bishope  Bramhall  and  Attorbury. — G. 
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LXX.   TO  MR.  DESMAIZEAUX. 

[Mr.  Desmaizeaux.  Supposed  to  be  a  French  refugee.  He  had  written 
a  life  of  Bayle,  and  edited  the  works  of  St.  Evremond.  Addison  took  him 
with  him  to  Ireland. — V.  Steele's  Correspondence,  v.  1,  188. — G.] 

Dublin  Castle,  Aug.  1, 1710. 

Sir — I  did  not  care  for  answering  your  letter  till  I  could  do 
it  in  some  measure  to  your  satisfaction.  I  have  at  last  watched 
a  convenient  season  to  move  my  Lord  Lieutenant  for  your  license 
of  absence,  which  he  has  granted  till  December  next.  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  not  then  be  in  a  capacity  to  serve  you  any  further  in  this 
particular,  but  if  I  can  you  may  depend  upon  it.  I  heartily  wish 
you  joy  of  your  new  post,  and  am  ever,  sir,  your  most  faithful 
humble  servant,  J.  Addison. 

Mr.  Desmaizeaux. 


LXXJ.      MR.     ADDISON     TO     DR.     SWIFT 

[Swift  and  Addison  were  always  friends  in  spite  of  their  difference  in 
politics. — G.] 

Dublin  Castle,  July  23,  1710. 
Dear  Sir — About  two  days  ago  I  received  the  enclosed,  that 
is  scaled  up ;  and  yesterday  that  of  my  friend  Steele,  which  re- 
quiring  a  speedy  answer,  I  have  sent  you  express.  In  the  mean 
while  I  have  let  him  know  that  you  are  out  of  town,  and  that  he 
may  expect  your  answer  by  the  next  post.  I  fancy  he  had  my 
Lord  Halifax's  authority  for  writing.  I  hope  this  will  bring  you 
to  town.  For  your  amusement  by  the  way  I  have  sent  you  some 
of  this  day's  news ;  to  which  I  must  add  that  Doctors  Disse  and 
Robinson  are  likely  to  be  Bishops  of  Bristol  and  St.  Davids: 
that  our  politicians  are  startled  at  the  breaking  off  the  negotiations, 
and  fall  of  stocks ;  insomuch  that  it  is  thought  they  will  not  veu« 
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ture  at  dissolving  the  parliament  in  such  a  crisis.     I  am  ever, 
dear  sir,  yours  entirely. 

Mr.  Steele  desires  me  to  seal  yours  before  I  deliver  it :  but 
this  you  will  excuse  in  one  who  wishes  you  as  well  as  he  or  any 
body  living  can  do, 

LXXII. 

[Fragment  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Keally. — G.  ] 

"  The  Bank  have  represented  that  they  must  shut  up  upon 
the  first  issuing  out  of  new  writs ;  and  Sir  Francis  Child,  with 
the  rest  of  the  moneyed  interest  on  the  Tories'  side  have  declared 
to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  that  they  shall  be  ruined  if  so  great  a 
blow  be  given  to  the  public  credit  as  would  inevitably  follow  up- 
on a  dissolution.  We  hear  from  all  parts  of  England  that  the 
people  daily  recover  their  senses,  and  that  the  tide  begins  to  turn 
so  strongly,  that  it  is  hoped  the  next  parliament  will  be  of  the 
same  stamp  with  this  in  case  of  a  dissolution." 

LXXIII.      TO    THE    MARQUIS    OP    WHARTON. 
[V.  Macaulay's  Essay,  p.  xlv.] 

London,  August  14,  1710. 

My  Lord — This  morning  I  had  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Bertie,  who  upon  my  acquainting  him  with  your  Lordship's  con- 
cern for  his  brother's  election,  declared  himself  very  much 
obliged  to  your  Lordship,  but  said  his  brother  was  so  tired  of 
sitting  in  the  house,  that  he  would  not  be  in  it  again  upon  any 
consideration. 

I  hear  from  my  Lord  Dartmouth's  office  that  all  the  particu- 
lars which  I  had  in  charge  for  your  Lordship  have  been  already 
complied  with,  except   that  about  proroguing   the  parliament, 
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Which  I  have  desired  may  be  dispatched  forthwith  to  your  excel- 
lency, in  case  it  is  judged  necessary. 

The  privy  council  was  to  meet  this  night,  in  order  (as  it  was 
said  yesterday)  to  place  my  Lord  Peterborough  at  the  head  of 
the  admiralty,  and  to  determine  of  the  dissolution ;  but  this 
morning  I  hear  from  very  good  hands  that  there  is  advice  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  being  ready  to  embark  with  a  body  of  troops  at 
Dunkirk,  and  that  the  admiralty  is  to  attend  the  privy  council 
upon  the  occasion. 

It  is  said  the  Duke  of  Queensborough  has  had  intimation  of 
such  a  designed  invasion,  about  a  month  ago,  from  several  parts 
af  Scotland.  This  report,  I  believe,  comes  from  Sir  George 
Byng,  and  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  I  should  be  cautious  of  men- 
tioning it  to  any  body  but  your  excellency. 

Among  the  prints  which  I  send  you  by  this  post,  the  Essay 
upon  Cries  is  said  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Harley,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Bickerstaff  Detected,  by  Mr.  Congreve.  Dr.  Garth,  under  whose 
hands  I  am  at  present,  will  not  excuse  me,  if  I  do  not  present 
his  most  humble  duty  to  your  Lordship :  the  doctor  this  morning 
showed  me  a  copy  of  verses  which  he  has  made  in  praise  of  the 
lord  treasurer.  The  Lord  Islay  is  lately  returned  from  Scotland, 
and  it  is  said  the  Duke  of  Argyle  is  expected  every  day  from 
Flanders.     I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect,  &c.  &c. 

LXXIV.      TO    THE    SAME. 

London,  October  17  th,  1710. 

My  Lord— I  received  the  honor  of  your  Lordship's  of  the 
13th,  and  have  sent  the  commissions  mentioned  in  it  according  to 
your  Lordship's  commands ;  not  hearing  as  yet  of  any  thing  that 
hath  passed,  which  should  hinder  your  Lordship  from  signing 
them. 

I  must,  however,  acquaint  your  Lordship  with  a  passage  in  on* 
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of  Dawson's  letters,  dated  the  3rd  instant,  which  did  not  come  to 
my  hands  till  last  night,  having  been  sent  after  me  to  Malmsbury 
by  mistake. 

I  had  mentioned  to  him,  as  your  Lordship  had  told  me  you 
would  have  it  believed,  and  a,s  you  had  yourself  written  the  post 
before  to  some  of  your  friends  in  Ireland,  that  you  had  signified 
to  her  majesty  your  unwillingness  to  continue  in  that  govern- 
ment whet  all  your  friends  were  dismissed,  or  to  that  purpose ; 
but  at  the  same  time  told  him,  that  I  believed  your  Lordship 
would  not  be  out  of  it  till  some  months  after.  In  answ.r  to  that 
letter  he  writes  to  me  in  the  following  words :  "  You  might  be 
assured  that  whatever  you  wrote  to  me  was  lodged  in  a  safe  hand ; 
but  what  you  desired  should  not  be  taken  notice  of,  came  over 
hither  by  twenty  letters  in  the  same  post ;  and  the  Whitehall 
letters  from  both  secretaries1  offices,  which  came  hither  by  the 
same  packet  with  yours,  positively  mention  my  lord  lieutenant's 
resignation  of  his  government  to  her  majesty  on  the  22nd  of  the 
last  month ;  so  that  it  is  here  no  secret,  and  every  body  says 
upon  it  that  his  excellency  cannot  act  any  more  on  his  commis- 
sion, but  that  the  government  is  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the 
lords  justices  till  a  new  governor  is  appointed. " 

I  will  not  take  any  notice  of  the  receipt  of  this  letter  till  I 
hear  further  from  your  Lordship ;  having  by  the  last  post,  and  all 
along,  written  in  the  character  of  secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant. 
Your  Lordship  is  doubtless  the  best  judge  of  this  matter,  how  far 
the  resignation  went,  and  how  far  it  was  accepted ;  or  whether  it 
could  be  accepted  effectually,  but  by  superseding  your  Lordship's 
commission.  I  shall  only  take  notice  that  your  Lordship's  letters 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  to  the  lords  justices  in  Ireland,  the 
first  relating  to  the  horses  that  are  wanting  there,  and  the  other 
to  the  draughting  of  250  dragoons  for  the  embarkation  of  them, 
bear  date  September  23.  The  Irish  gentlemen  are  positive  that 
vol.  ii. — 23 
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your  Loriship  will  be  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  though 
there  goes  a  whisper  among  some  of  your  Lordship's  friends  that 
my  Lord  Rivers  is  certainly  designed  for  that  employment. 

Nobody  here  knows  what  to  think  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  Those  who  got  the  last  parliament  dissolved,  are  as 
much  astonished,  and  they  say  troubled,  for  the  glut  of  Tories 
that  will  be  in  the  next,  as  the  Whigs  themselves.  I  am,  with 
great  respect,  &c. 

LXXV.      TO    MR.     WORTLEY. 

Dear  Sir — Being  very  well  pleased  with  this  day's  Specta- 
tor,  I  cannot  forbear  sending  you  one  of  them,  and  desiring  your 
opinion  of  the  story  in  it.  When  you  have  a  son  I  shall  be  glad 
to  be  his  Leontine,  as  my  circumstances  will  probably  be  like  his 
I  have  within  this  twelvemonth  lost  a  place  of  £2000  per  annum, 
an  estate  in  the  Indies  of  £14.000,  and  what  is  worse  than  all 
the  rest,  my  mistress.  Hear  this,  and  wonder  at  my  philosophy. 
I  find  they  are  going  to  take  away  my  Irish  place  from  me  too ; 
to  which  I  must  add  that  I  have  just  resigned  my  fellowship,  and 
that  stocks  sink  every  day.  If  you  have  any  hints  or  subjects, 
pray  send  me  up  a  paper  full.  I  long  to  talk  an  evening  with 
you.  I  believe  I  shall  not  go  for  Ireland  this  summer,  and  per- 
haps would  pass  a  month  with  you,  if  I  knew  where.  Lady 
Bellasis  is  very  much  your  humble  servant.     Dick  Steele  and  I 

often  remember  you.  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  eternally 

July  21,  1711. 

LXXVI.       TO    MR.    WORTLEY. 

October  13,  1711. 
Dear  Sir — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  last  kind 
letter  and  invitation,  which  I  heartily  wish  I  could  accept  f  but 
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you  know  I  have  put  my  hand  to  the  plough,  and  have  already 
been  absent  from  my  work  one  entire  month  at  the  Bath.  I 
hope  you  will  not  think  of  staying  in  the  country  so  long  as  you 
mention.  Sure  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  hear  the  peace 
treated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  as  you  have  seen  mores 
hominum  multorum  et  tiroes,  I  think  you  cannot  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  show  yourself.  If  you  will  be  my  lodger,  I'll  take 
a  house  in  the  square  at  Kensington,  and  furnish  you  a  chamber ; 
not  forgetting  a  cook  and  other  particulars.  I  send  you  enclosed 
a  paper  of  Abel  Roper's,  which  every  body  looks  upon  as  authen- 
tic :  we  talk  of  nothing  but  a  peace.  I  am  heartily  glad  you 
have  your  health,  and  question  not  but  you  would  find  the  Ken- 
sington air  as  good  as  the  Wortley.  I  am  ever,  with  the 
greatest  sincerity,  &c 

LXXVU.      TO     MR.     HUGHES. 

[One  of  the  writers  of  the  Spectator.    V.  in  trod  to  that  work. — G.] 

April  24,  IT  13. 

Dear  Sir — This  is  to  acquaint  you  that  I  am  obliged  to 
practise  a  great  piece  of  self-denial ;  in  short,  I  must  deprive  my 
play  of  the  noble  ornament  you  designed  for  it.1  My  friends,  who 
all  of  them  concur  with  me  in  admiring  your  beautiful  copy  of 
verses,  are  however  of  opinion  that  it  will  draw  upon  me  an  im- 
putation of  vanity,  and  as  my  play  has  met  with  an  unexpected 
reception,  I  must  take  particular  care  not  to  aggravate  the  envy 
and  ill-nature  that  will  rise  on  course  upon  me.  Besides,  to  tell 
you  truly,  I  have  received  other  poems  upon  the  same  occasion, 
and  one  or  two  from  persons  of  quality,  who  will  never  pardon 
me  if  I  do  not  give  them  a  place  at  the  same  time  that  I  print  any 
other.     I  know  your  good  sense  and  friendship  towards  me  will 

1  Verses  on  Cato.  They  were,  however,  printed.    V.  VoL  1,  p.       — G.) 
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not  let  you  put  a  wrong  interpretation  upon  this  matter,  and  I  and 
sire  I  need  not  tell  you  with  what  sincerity  and  esteem,  I  am, 
Sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most  faithful  servant/ 

Lxxvm.     TO  Mil.  POPE. 

Oct  26,  1718. 

I  was  extremely  glad  to  receive  a  letter  from  you,  but  more 
bo  upon  reading  the  contents  of  it.  The  work  you  mention  will, 
I  dare  say,  very  sufficiently  recommend  itself  when  your  name 
appears  with  the  proposals :  and  if  you  think  I  can  any  way 
contribute  to  the  forwarding  of  them,  you  cannot  lay  a  greater 
'obligation  upon  me,  than  by  employing  me  in  such  an  office.  As 
I  have  an  ambition  of  having  it  known  that  you  are  my  friend,  I 
shall  be  very  proud  of  showing  it  by  this  or  any  other  instance. 
I  question  not  but  your  translation  will  enrich  our  tongue  and  do 
honor  to  our  country,  for  I  conclude  of  it  already  from  those  per- 
formances with  which  you  have  obliged  the  public.  I  would  only 
have  you  consider  how  it  may  most  turn  to  your  advantage.  Ex- 
cuse my  impertinence  in  this  particular,  which  proceeds  from  my 
zeal  for  your  ease  and  happiness.  The  work  would  cost  you  a 
great  deal  of  time,  and  unless  you  undertake  it,  will,  I  am  afraid, 
never  be  executed  by  any  other ;  at  least  I  know  none  of  this  age 
that  is  equal  to  it  besides  yourself. 

I  am  at  present  totally  immersed  in  country  business,  and 
begin  to  take  delight  in  it.  I  wish  I  might  hope  to  see  you  have 
some  time,  and  will  not  despair  of  it,  when  you  engage  in  a  work 
that  will  require  solitude  and  retirement.     I  am  your,  &e. 

*  Foi  EL's  answer  v.  Addisonian*!,  V.  IT.,  p.  169 
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LXXDL      TO     MR.     POfE. 

I  Lave  received  your  letter,  and  am  glad  to  find  that  you  have 
laid  §0  good  a  scheme  for  your  great  undertaking.  I  question 
not  but  the  prose  will  require  as  much  care  as  the  poetry,  but  the 
variety  will  give  you  some  relief,  and  more  pleasure  to  your 
readers. 

You  gave  me  leave  once  to  take  the  liberty  of  a  friend  in  ad- 
vising you  not  to  content  yourself  with  one-half  of  the  nation  for 
your  admirers  when  you  might  command  them  alL  If  I  might 
take  the  feeedom  to  repeat  it,  I  would  on  this  occasion.  I  think 
you  are  very  happy  that  you  are  out  of  the  fray,  and  I  hope  all 
your  undertakings  will  turn  to  the  better  account  for  it. 

You  see  how  I  presume  on  your  friendship  in  taking  all  this 
freedom  with  you ;  but  I  already  fancy  that  we  have  lived  many 
years  together  in  an  unreserved  conversation,  and  that  we  may  d<? 
so  many  more  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your,  &c. 


MR.   HUGHES     TO     M^.    ADDISON. 

Otfofrer  6, 171  a. 

Dear  Sir — I  do  not  doubt  but  you  know  by  this  time  that  Mr.  Steele 
hat  abruptly  dropped  the  Guardian.  He  has  published  this  day  a  paper 
called  the  Englishman,  which  begins  with  an  answer  to  the  Examiner, 
written  with  great  boldness  and  spirit,  and  shows  that  his  thoughts  are 
at  present  entirely  upon  polities.  Some  of  his  friends  are  in  pain  about 
him,  and  are  concerned  that  a  paper  should  be  discontinued  which  might 
have  been  generally  entertaining  without  engaging  in  party  matters. 

I  know  not  whether  any  such  paper  as  the  Guardian  may  hereafter  be 
attempted  by  other  hands.  I  remember  you  were  once  pleased  to  ask  me 
what  would  be  a  good  plan ;  and  this  unexpected  occasion  has  given  me 
a  thought,  which  I  beg  to  offer  to  your  consideration :  and  because  I  can 
not,  at  this  distance,  so  well  explain  it  to  you  in  the  compass  of  a  letter, 
[  enclose  a  slight  sketch  I  have  just  begun  of  it  to-day.     .  J  wish  ] 
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could  tempt  you  by  any  slight  thought  of  mine,  to  take  something  of  this 
kind  into  consideration ;  I  should,  on  such  condition,  be  willing  to  furnish 
one  paper  in  a  week,  on  this  or  any  plan  you  shall  think  more  proper:  but 
without  you  I  shall  make  no  further  use  of  it. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  it  is  my  opinion,  and  I  believe  that  of  most 
others,  that  such  a  paper  should  be  only  three  times  a  week :  when  it 
should  begin,  or  whether  at  all  or  no,  I  submit  to  yon.    .    •    .    Ac 


LXXX.      TO  ME.   nCGHES, 

Bilton,  Oct  12,  1758. 

Dear  Sir— I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind 
letter  and  the  specimen,  which  I  read  over  with  great  pleasure. 
— I  think  the  title  of  the  Register  would  be  less  assuming  than 
that  of  the  Humanity  Club:  but  to  tell  you  truly,  I  have  been 
so  taken  up  with  thoughts  of  that  nature  for  these  two  or  three 
years  last  past,  that  I  must  now  take  some  time  pour  me  delas- 
ser,  and  lay  in  fuel  for  a  future  work.  In  the  mean  time  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  set  such  a  project  on  foot,  for  I  know  no- 
body else  capable  of  succeeding  in  it,  and  turning  it  to  the  good 
of  mankind,  since  my  friend  has  laid  it  down.  I  am  in  a  thou- 
sand troubles  for  poor  Dick,  and  wish  that  his  zeal  for  the  public 
may  not  be  ruinous  to  himself;  but  he  has  sent  me  word  that  he 
is  determined  to  go  on,  and  that  any  advice  I  may  give  him  in 
this  particular,  will  have  no  weight  with  him. 

I  beg  you  will  present  my  most  sincere  respects  to  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore,  and  that  you  will  add  my  sister's,  who  is  now 
with  me,  and  very  much  his  humble  servant.  I  wish  I  could  see 
him  and  yourself  in  these  parts,  where  I  think  of  staying  a  month 
or  two  longer.     I  am  always  with  the  greatest  truth  and  esteem 
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St  James's,  Sept  4th,  1714. 

Sir — I  have  been  obliged  to  so  close  an  attendance  on  the 
Lords  Justices,  and  have  had  so  very  little  time  at  my  own  dis- 
posal, during  my  absence  from  their  Excellencies,  that  I  could 
not  do  myself  the  honor,  before  now,  to  assure  you  of  my  re 
spects,  and  to  beg  the  continuance  of  that  friendship  which  you 
formerly  honored  me  with  at  Hanover.  I  cannot  but  extremely 
rejoice  at  the  occasion  which  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  wait- 
ing on  you  in  England,  where  you  will  find  a  whole  nation  in  the 
highest  joy,  and  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  great  blessings  which 
they  promise  themselves  from  his  Majesty's  accession  to  the 
throne.  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you,  enclosed,  a  poem  written 
on  this  occasion,  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  hands,  which  is  in- 
deed a  master-piece  in  its  kind;  and  though  very  short,  has 
touched  upon  all  the  topics  that  are  most  popular  among  us.  I 
have  likewise  transmitted  to  you  a  copy  of  the  preamble  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  patent,  which  was  a  very  grateful  task  im- 
posed on  me  by  the  Lords '  Justices.  Their  Excellencies  have 
ordered  that  the  lords  and  others  who  meet  his  Majesty  be  out 
of  mourning  that  day,  as  also  their  coaches,  but  all  servants,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  city  magistrates,  to  be  in  mourning.  The 
shortness  of  the  time,  which  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
making  of  new  liveries,  occasioned  this  last  order.  The  removal 
of  the  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  put  a  seasonable  check  to  an  inter- 
est that  was  making  in  many  places  for  members  in  the  next 
parliament,  and  was  very  much  relished  by  the  people,  who  as- 
cribe to  him  in  a  great  measure  the  decay  of  trade  and  public 
credit.  You  will  do  me  a  very  great  honor,  if  you  can  find 
terms  submissive  enough  to  make  the  humble  offer  of  my  duty 
acceptable  to  his  Majesty.     May  God  Almighty  preserve  his 
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person,  and  continue  him  for  many  years  the  blessing  of  these 
kingdoms  1     I  am,  with  great  esteem  and  respect,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 

J.  Addtson. 

LXXXn.      TO     M  O  N  S .     BE     ROBETHON. 

[From  "  Original  papers,  etc. ;  published  by  James  Macpherson,  Esq.* 
London,  1776,  4to.  voL  2,  p.  652.] 

St  James's,  Sept  11,  1714. 

Sir — Though  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  seeing  you  in  Eng- 
land, before  this  letter  comes  to  your  hands,  I  cannot  defer 
returning  you  my  thanks  for  the  honor  of  yours  of  the  17th, 
N.  S.,  which  I  received  this  morning.  I  beg  leave  to  send  you 
the  enclosed  ceremonial  for  the  king's  entry,  published  by  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  Deputy  Earl  Marshal,  and  regulated  by  the 
Lords  Justices  and  Privy  Council.  The  Attorney  General  is 
preparing  a  proclamation,  reciting  the  rewards  set  on  the  Pre- 
tender by  the  late  queen  and  Parliament,  with  the  security  for  the 
payment,  as  established  by  a  clause  of  an  act  passed  since  his 
Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne.  As  such  a  proclamation  is 
very  requisite,  so,  perhaps,  it  may  come  with  a  good  grace  from 
the  regents,  before  his  Majesty's  arrival.  It  will,  I  believe,  be 
fixed  up  in  all  the  market  towns,  especially  among  the  Highlands 
in  Scotland,  where  there  have  been  some  meetings ;  but,  by  the 
care  of  the  regents,  of  no  consequence. 

I  am,  with  great  esteem  and  respect,  sir, 
Your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 

J    A  DDISON 
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LXXXIII.      TO     MAJOR.     DUNBAR.* 

Jan.  26,  1715. 

Sir — I  find  there  is  a  very  strong  opposition  formed  against 
you ;  but  I  shall  wait  on  my  Lord  Lieutenant  this  morning,  and 
lay  your  case  before  him  as  advantageously  as  I  can,  if  he  is  not 
engaged  in  other  company.  I  am  afraid  what  you  say  of  his 
Grace  does  not  portend  you  any  good. 

And  now,  sir,  believe  me  when  I  assure  you  that  I  never  did, 
nor  ever  will,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  take  more  •  than  the 
stated  and  customary  fees  of  my  office.  I  might  keep  the  con- 
trary practice  concealed  from  the  world,  were  I  capable  of  it,  'Sut 
I  could  not  from  myself ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  always  fear  the  re* 
proaches  of  my  own  heart  more  than  those  of  all  mankind.  In 
the  mean  time,  if  I  can  serve  a  gentleman  of  merit,  and  such  a 
character  as  you  bear  in  the  world,  the  satisfaction  I  meet  with 
on  such  an  occasion  is  always  a  sufficient,  and  the  only  reward  to, 
sir,  &c. 

»  How  these  letters  were  obtained  for  publication  is  not  mentioned  , 
they  were  first  printed  in  some  compilation  of  Curll's,  and  are  stated  to 
have  been  written  by  Addison  after  refusing  first  a  bank  bill  for  £300,  and 
afterwards  a  diamond  ring  of  the  like  value,  offered  by  a  Major  Dunbar 
for  his  good  offices  with  the  lord  lieutenant  in  some  suit,  the  nature  of 
which  does  not  appear. 

Of  the  genuineness  of  these  letters  the  reader  will  form  his  own  opin- 
ion ;  but  some  difficulties  which  appear  on  a  careful  perusal,  ought  in  fair- 
ness to  be  stated.  The  dating  of  the  first  is  suspicious :  Addison  would 
have  written  January,  1714-15,  according  to  the  invariable  practice  of  his 
time.  The  active  exertions  promised  in  behalf  of  a  person, — a  stranger 
apparently, — from  whom  he  had  just  refused  a  bribe,  and  still  more  the 
offer  of  meeting  him  at  a  bye  coffee-house,  are  great  inconsistencies. 

The  promise  to  call  on  the  lord  lieutenant  and  mention  the  business 
if  he  should  not  be  engaged  in  other  company,  or  should  be  at  home,  are 
not  suited  to  the  character  of  a  secretary,  who  must  necessarily  have  done 
business  with  his  principal  at  stated  hours.  Above  all,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  by  what  "secretary"  the  business  could  be  ol structgd,  since 
Addison  himself  was  the  principal  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  any  business 
in  which  he  bad  refused  to  take  more  than  his  regit,  ir  fees  must  of  course 
have  been  in  his  department. 

It  may  be  added,  that  there  is  an  awkwardness  in  the  style  of  the 
letters  never  found  in  any  authenticated  writing  of  Addison's,  whatever 
might  be  its  nature.  ( — Aikin.) 
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LXXXIV.       TO     MAJOR     DUNBAR. 

1715. 
Sir — I  this  morning  urged  to  my  Lord  Lieutenant  eve-y 
thing  which  you  suggest  in  your  letter,  and  what  else  came  into 
my  thoughts.  He  told  me  it  stopped  with  the  secretary,  and 
that  he  would  still  see  what  could  be  done  in  it.  I  spoke  to  Sir 
William  Saint  Quintin  to  remove  all  difficulties  with  the  secre- 
tary, and  will  again  plead  your  cause  with  the  secretary  to-mor- 
row morning.  If  you  send  me  word  where  I  may  wait  on  you 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  some  bye  coffee-house,  I  will  inform  you 
of  the  result  of  this  matter,  if  I  find  my  Lord  Sunderland  at 
home,  and  will  convince  you  that  I  was  in  earnest  when  I  wrote 
to  you  before,  by  showing  myself  your  most  disinterested  humble 
servant. 

LXXXV.      TO     MR.    BULLE.* 

Cock-Pit,  April  22,  1717. 

Sir — I  am  to  desire,  in  case  any  further  conversation  shall 
pass  between  you  and  Mons.  de  Alberoni,  on  the  subject  of  an 
accommodation  between  the  Emperor,  and  King  of  Spain,  by  the 
interposition  of  his  Majesty,  to  send  me  an  account  of  it  on  a 
separate  letter,  without  mixing  it  with  any  other  matter. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  likely  to  enjoy  your  correspondence 
very  long ;  but  shall  be  very  proud  of  your  friendship  and  ac- 
quaintance upon  your  arrival  in  England,  being  with  great 
esteem,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 
Mr.  Bulle. 

•  Official,  and  apparently  to  the  British  Minister  or  agent  in  Spain 
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LXXXVI.      TO    THE    LORDS    JUSTICES    OF    IRELAND. 

I  am  highly  sensible  of  the  honor  your  Excellencies  do  me  by 
your  kind  letter  of  congratulation  upon  my  coming  into  a  trouble- 
some post.1  ,  I  shall  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  it  if  it  quali- 
fies me  to  perform  any  thing  that  may  be  agreeable  to  your  Ex- 
cellencies, because  I  know  every  thing  that  is  so  will  be  for  his 
Majesty's  service.  As  many  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland  are  to  pass 
through  my  hands,  I  shall  give  them  all  the  dispatch  possible, 
and  be  always  glad  of  receiving  any  commands  from  your  Excel- 
lencies, being,  &c. 
April  28,  1717. 

LXXXVTI.       TO    THE    EARL    OF    PETERBOROUGH. 

-  [The  celebrated  Charles,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  renowned  for  his  bril- 
liant courage,  his  military  genius,  his  restless  activity,  and  above  all  his 
eccentricities. — G.] 

May  6,  1717. 

My  Lord — His  Majesty  having  received  complaints  from  the 
Court  of  Vienna  that  your  Lordship  in  your  travels  through  Ita- 
ly has  talked  much  against  the  interest  of  the  Emperor,  and  spo- 
ken of  his  person  in  a  reflecting  manner,  I  am  commanded  to  ac- 
quaint you  that  his  Majesty  thinks  such  a  way  of  talking  is  very 
improper,  especially  in  the  country  in  which  your  Lordship  is  at 
present,  since  your  Lordship  knows  very  well  that  his  Majesty  is 
in  friendship  and  good  alliance  with  the  Emperor.  His  Majesty 
is  also  of  opinion,  as  well  out  of  his  consideration  for  your  safety, 
as  out  of  his  regard  for  the  Emperor,  that  your  Lordship  should 
not  go  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  nor  into  any  other  of  the  Em- 

'Addison  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State. — G. 
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peror's  dominions  in  Italy,  lest  any  misfortune  should  befal  you 
on  that  account,  or  any  occasion  be  given  for  a  new  complaint. 

I  am,  && 

LXXXVUI.    TO   THE   DUCHESS   OF   ST.    ALBANS. 

November  8,  }71V 
Madam — Though  I  did  not  receive  the  honor  of  your  Graced 
letter  till  my  return  from  Hampton  Court,  which  was  at  tea 
o'clock  last  night,  the  messenger  whom  I  immediately  dispatched 
upon  that  occasion  brought  me  his  Majesty's  commands  by  five 
this  morning  to  respite  the  execution  of  the  condemned  criminals. 
I  therefore  humbly  entreat  your  Grace  #to  acquaint  her  Royal 
Highness  that  the  king  has  been  pleased  to  order  a  week's  re- 
prieve for  such  as  are  now  in  Newgate  under  sentence  of  death, 
and  were  to  have  suffered  this  day.  A  reprieve  of  this  kind  is 
the  first  usual  step  towards  a  pardon,  and  I  hope  will  end  in  such 
a  one  as  is  hoped  for,  that  the  universal  joy  on  such  an  occasion 
as  is  that  of  the  young  prince's  birth  may  extend  even  to  the  per- 
sons and  families  of  these  miserable  men. 

I  am  very  proud  of  this  opportunity  of  performing  my  duty 
in  obeying  the  commands  which  her  Royal  Highness  has  beeii 
pleased  to  honor  me  with.     I  am,  &c. 


LXXXIX.    TOMR.WORTLEY     MONTAGU. 

September  28, 1W. 

Dear  Sir — Having  been  confined  to  my  chamber  for  some 
time  by  a  dangerous  fit  of  siokness,  I  find  upon  my  coming  abroad, 
that  some  things  have  passed  which  I  think  myself  obliged  to 
communicate  to  you,  not  as  the  secretary  to  the  ambassador,  but 
as  an  humble  servant  to  his  friend.     Mr.  Benson  being  convinced 
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that  forms  of  law  would  in  their  ordinary  count  be  very  tedioni 
and  dilatory  in  the  affair  of  the  auditors,  has  pre  tared  the  grant 
of  a  reversion  for  those  places  to  you  and  himself,  after  which, 
if  an  ejectment  ensues,  you  are  in  immediate  possession.  This 
ejectment,  he  believes,  may  be  soon  brought  about  by  law,  unless 
a  voluntary  surrender  make  such  a  proceeding  unnecessary.  Our 
great  men  are  of  opinion  that  upon  your  being  possessed  (which 
they  look  upon  as  sure  and  sudden)  it  would  be  agreeable  to  your 
inclinations,  as  well  as  for  the  King's  service,  which  you  are  so 
able  to  promote  in  parliament,  rather  to  return  to  your  own  coun- 
try than  to  live  at  Constantinople.  For  this  reason  they  have 
thoughts  of  relieving  you  by  Mr.  Stanyan,  who  is  now  at  the  im- 
perial court,  and  of  joining  Sir  Robert  Sutton  with  him  in  the 
mediation  of  a  peace  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Turks. 

I  need  not  suggest  to  you  that  Mr.  Stanyan  is  in  great  favor 
at  Vienna,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  humor  that  court  in  the  pres- 
ent juncture.  Besides,  as  it  would  have  been  for  your  honor  to 
have  acted  as  sole  mediator  in  such  a  negotiation,  perhaps  it 
would  not  have  been  so  agreeable  to  you  to  aot  only  in  commis- 
sion. This  was  suggested  to  me  the  other  day  by  one  of  our  first 
ministers,  who  told  me  that  he  believed  Sir  R.  Sutton's  being 
joined  in  a  mediation  which  was  carried  on  by  my  Lord  Paget 
singly,  would  be  shocking  to  you,  but  that  they  could  be  more 
free  with  a  person  of  Mr.  Stanyan's  quality.  I  find  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's way  of  speaking  of  you,  that  you  are  much  in  his  favor 
and  esteem,  and  I  fancy  you  would  find  your  ease  and  advantage 
more  in  being  nearer  his  person  than  at  the  distance  you  are  from 
him  at  present.  I  omit  no  opportunity  of  doing  you  justice  where 
I  think  it  is  for  your  service,  and  wish  I  could  know  your  mind 
as  to  these  several  particulars,  by  a  more  speedy  and  certain 
conveyance,  that  I  might  act  accordingly  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power.     Madam  Kilmanseeh  and  my  Lady  Hervey  desire  me  to 
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forward  the  enclosed  to  my  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  to  whom  I  beg 
you  will  deliver  them  with  my  most  humble  respects.  I  am  ever, 
sir,  &c. 

xo. 

English  Copy  of  Mr.  Secretary  Addison's  Letter  to  the  King  desir- 
ing leave  to  resign  the  Seals. 

Sir — It  is  with  great  concern  that  I  find  my  health  in  such  a 
condition  as  will  not  permit  me  to  attend  the  duties  of  my  office 
with  that  assiduity  and  application  whioh  it  requires.  Though  I 
shall  hereby  lose  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  serving  the  greatest 
and  best  of  masters  in  that  high  station  with  which  your  Majesty 
lias  been  plqased  to  honor  me,  I  shall  embrace  every  opportunity 
to  the  last  moment  of  my  life  to  promote  your  Majesty's  service, 
which  is  only  promoting  that  of  your  people,  as  all  who  have  had 
the  honor  to  lay  business  before  your  Majesty  ought  in  justice  to 
acquaint  the  world.  I  think  it  therefore  my  duty  both  to  your 
Majesty  and  the  public,  to  resign  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of 
gratitude  and  humility  the  seals  of  the  Secretary's  office,  that 
they  may  be  disposed  of  to  one  who,  besides  an  inviolable  seal 
and  attachment  to  your  Majesty's  interests,  in  whioh  I  shall 

• 

nobody  shall  ever  go  before  me 

never  be  behind  any  one,  has  a  suitable  stock  of  health  to  go 
through  the  business  of  so  great  an  employ/ 

■  TickeU  papers.  In  what  language  the  original  was  written  dot*  not 
appear  WaJpole  could  confer  with  his  German  master  only  in  bad  Latin, 
but  Addison's  instrument  of  communication  was  probably  French. 
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XCI.      TO     DEAN    SWIFT. 

March  20,  1717-18. 

Deib,  Sir — Multiplicity  of  business  and  a  long  dangerous  fit 
of  sickness  have  prevented  me  from  answering  the  obliging  letter 
you  honored  me  with  some  time  since ;  but,  God  be  thanked,  I 
cannot  make  use  of  either  of  these  excuses  at  present,  being  en- 
tirely free  both  of  my  office  and  my  asthma.  I  dare  not  however 
venture  myself  abroad  yet,  but  have  sent  the  contents  of  your 
last  to  a  friend  of  mine  (for  he  is  very  much  so,  though  my  suc- 
cessor), who  I  hope  will  turn  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  gentle- 
man whom  you  mention.  I  know  you  have  so  much  zeal  and  pleas- 
ure in  doing  kind  offices  to  those  you  wish  well  to,  that  I  hope 
you  represent  the  hardship  of  the  case  in  the  strongest  colors 
that  it  can  possibly  bear.  However,  as  I  always  honored  you  for 
your  good  nature,  which  is  a  very  odd  quality  to  celebrate  in  a 
man  who  has  talents  so  much  more  shining  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  any  way  concur  with  you  in 
putting  a  stop  to  what  you  say  is  how  in  agitation. 

I  must  condole  with  you  upon  the  loss  of  that  excellent  man 
the  Bishop  of  Derry,  who  has  scarcely  left  behind  him  his  equal 
in  humanity,  agreeable  conversation,  and  all  kinds  of  learning. 
We  have  often  talked  of  you  with  great  pleasure,  and  upon  this 
occasion  I  cannot  but  reflect  upon  myself,  who,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  omit  no  opportunity  of  expressing  my  esteem  for  you  to 
others,  have  been  so  negligent  in  doing  it  to  yourself.  I  have  seve- 
ral times  taken  up  my  pen  to  write  to  you,  but  have  always  been 
interrupted  by  some  impertinence  or  other ;  and  to  tell  you  un- 
reservedly, I  have  been  unwilling  to  answer  so  agreeable  a  letter 
as  that  I  received  from  you,  with  one  written  in  form  only ;  but 
I  must  still  have  continued  silent  had  I  deferred  writing  till  I 
could  have  made  a  suitable  return.     Shall  we  never  again  talk  in 
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laconic  ?  Whenever  you  see  England  your  company  will  be  the 
most  acceptable  in  the  world  at  Holland  House,  where  you  aro 
highly  esteemed  by  Lady  Warwick  and  the  young  Lord ;  though 
by  none  any  where  more  than  by,  sir,  your  most  faithful  and  most 
humble  servant 


XCH.      TO    DEAN    SWIFT. 

Bristol,  October  1,  1718. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  received  the  honor  of  your  letter  at  Bris- 
tol, where  I  have  just  finished  a  course  of  water-drinking,  which, 
I  hope,  has  pretty  well  recovered  me  from  the  leavings  of  my 
last  winter's  sickness.  As  for  the  subject  of  your  letter,  though 
you  know  an  affair  of  that  nature  cannot  weU  nor  safely  be  treated 
of  in  writing,  I  desired  a  friend  of  mine  to  acquaint  Sir  Ralph 
Gore,  that  I  was  under  a  pre-eagftgement,  and  not  at  my  own 
choice  to  act  in  it,  and  have  since  troubled  my  Lady  Ashe  with  a 
letter  to  the  same  effect,  which  I  hope  has  not  miscarried.  How- 
ever, upon  my  return  to  London,  I  will  further  inquire  into  that 
matter,  and  see  if  there  is  any  room  left  for  me  to  negotiate  as 
you  propose. 

I  still  live  in  hopes  of  seeing  you  in  England,  and  if  you 
would  take  my  house  of  Rilton  on  your  way  (which  is  within  a 
mile  of  Rugby)  I  would  strain  hard  to  meet  you  there,  provided 
you  would  make  me  happy  in  your  company  for  some  days. 

The  greatest  pleasure  I  have  met  with  for  some  months,  is 
in  the  conversation  of  my  old  friend  Dr.  Smalridge,  who,  sine* 
the  death  of  the  excellent  man  you  mention,  is  to  me  the  most 
candid  and  agreeable  of  all  bishops :  I  would  say,  clergymen, 
were  not  deans  comprehended  under  that  title.  Wc  have  often 
talked  of  you,  and  when  I  assure  you  he  has  an  excellent  taste 
of  writing,  I  need  not  tell  you  how  he  talks  on  such  a  subject 
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I  look  upon  it  as  my  good  fortune,  that  I  can  express  my  esteem 
to  you,  even  to  those  who  are  not  of  the  bishop's  party,  without 
giving  offence.  When  a  man  has  so  much  compass  in  his  charac- 
ter, he  affords  his  friends  topics  enough  to  enlarge  upon,  that  all 
sides  admire.  I  am  sure  a  sincere  and  zealous  friendly  behavior 
distinguishes  you  as  much  as  many  more  shining  talonts ;  and  as 
I  have  received  particular  instances  of  it,  you  must  have  a  very 
bad  opinion  of  me,  if  you  do  not  think  I  heartily  love  and  re- 
spect you ;  and  that  I  am  ever,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant. 


POLITICAL     WRITINGS. 


INTRODUCTORY    BlMltKS. 

Wk  now  come  to  Addison's  political  writings,  which  deserve  a  careful 
perusal.  They  are  written  with  the  easy  elegance  and  natural  grace  of 
his  host  manner,  with  an  under-current  of  exquisite  humor,  and  whei*  the 
occasion  required  ft*  a  ready  flow  of  wit  and  satire,  which,  though  free 
from  bitterness,  must  have  been  very  annoying  to  those  against  whom  it 
was  directed. 

The  first  of  these  pieces,  *  The  Present  State  of  the  War,'  was  writtei. 
to  support  the  whig  administration,  which  was  rapidly  losing  ground  both 
at  court  and  in  the  country.  On  the  continent  the  allies  had  every  where 
been  unsuccessful:  losing  the  battle  of  Almanza  in  Spain,  the  'impreg- 
nable lines '  of  Stalhofen  in  Germany,  failing  with  the  loss  of  half  their 
army  in  the  attempt  upon  Toulon,  and  seeing  even  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough kept  at  bay  by  the  skilful  manoeuvres  and  judicious  boldness  of 
the  Duke  of  Yendome.  At  court  the  arrogance  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough had  completely  alienated  the  affections  of  the  Queen,  who,  to 
borrow  the  severe  expression  of  one  who  knew  K~r  wall,  "not  having  a 
stock  of  amity  to  serve  above  one  object  at  a  time  *  ( v .  Swift  mem.  relat- 
ing to  the  change  in  Queen  Anne's  ministry),  had  transferred  her  confi- 
lence  to  Mrs.  Masham,  and  through  the  new  favorite,  to  Harley.  The 
nation  was  dissatisfied,  for  nothing  but  brilliant  success  can  reconcile  a 
people  to  the  burthen  of  a  foreign  war.  For  the  moment,  however,  the 
ministry  held  their  place ;  the  war  was  continued :  and  Addison,  who  had 
not  only  a  party  feeling  to  gratify,  but  a  place  to  preserve,  may  have  flat- 
tered himself  that  his  pamphlet  was  not  without  its  share  of  influence  upon 

this  important  occasion. 

******** 

^  In  April  1718,  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  announced  to  Parliament, 
calling  forth  such  a  flood  of  satires  and  libels  that  the  ministry  were  com 
pelled  to  introduce  a  measure  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  libellous 
writings.  This  treaty  which  put  an  end  to  a  long  and  desolating  war,  has 
been  as  bitterly  condemned  by  recent  writers  as  by  the  whigs  of  that  day. 
But  every  lover  of  humanity  will  turn  with  pleasure  from  such  views  to 
the  enlarged  and  philanthropic  judgment  of  Sismondi:   Si  les  ministres 
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whigs  de  la  reine  Anne  1'  avaient  couronnee  de  plus  de  lauriers  qui  n'ec- 
rem  porta  jamais  la  nation  anglaise,  lea  ministres  tones,  qui  lea  remplacerenn 
deployerent  pour  rendre  la  paix  au  monde,  une  intelligence  de  la  politique 
universelle,  une  sagesse,  une  moderation,  une  puissance  et  une  adresse, 
qui  triompherent*  en  raeme  temps,  des  faiblesses  de  leur  souveraine,  des 
passions  de  leurs  allies,  et  de  V  aveuglement  du  public  anglais."  Sismondi 
Hist  des  Francais,  ch.  xli.,  p.  126. 

Addison  went,  of  course,  with  his  party,  and  the  following  tract,  which 
will  always  be  read  with  pleasure  for  its  ingenuity  and  wit,  was  a  tribute 
to  the  policy  which  he  had  uniformly  supported.  The  commercial  advan- 
tages secured  to  England,  great  as  they  were,  are  the  objects  of  his  ridi- 
cule, in  which  he  was  joined  by  a  large  portion  of  the  nation,  still  dazzled 
by  a  success  of  which  the  cost  was  to  fall  upon  posterity. 

*  The  Asiento  was  an  article  of  the  treaty,  extending  to  England  the  privi- 
lege of  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  with  negroes  during  thirty  years', 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  Addison  condemns  it  are  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  changes  in  public  opinion  during  the  last  century.— G.] 


TOT 
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AKD  THE  NECESSITY  OF  AH  AUGMENTATION  CONSIDERED. 


PREFACE. 

The  author  of  the  following  essay  has  endeavoured  to  draw  into 
one  continued  scheme,  the  whole  state  of  the  present  war,  and 
the  methods  that  appear  to  him  the  most  proper  for  bringing  it 
to  a  happy  conclusion. 

After  having  considered  that  the  French  are  the  constant 
and  most  dangerous  enemies  to  the  British  nation,  and  that  the 
danger  from  them  is  now  greater  than  ever,  and  will  still  increase, 
till  their  present  union  with  Spain  be  broken,  he  sets  forth  the 
several  advantages  which  this  union  has  already  given  France, 
and  taken  from  Great  Britain,  in  relation  to  the  West  Indies, 
the  woollen  manufacture,  the  trade  of  the  Levant,  and  the  naval 
power  of  the  two  nations. 

He  shows  how  these  advantages  will  still  "rise  higher  after  a 
peace,  notwithstanding  our  present  conquests,  with  new  additions, 
should  be  confirmed  to  us;  as  well  because  the  monarchy  of 
Spain  would  not  be  weakened  by  such  concessions,  as  because  no 
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guarantee  could  be  found  sufficient  to  secure  them  to  us.  For 
which  reasons,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  fixed  rule,  that  no  peace  is  to 
be  made  without  an  entire  disunion  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
monarchies. 

That  this  may  be  brought  about,  he  endeavours  to  prove, 
from  the  progress  we  have  already  made  towards  it,  and  the  suc- 
cesses we  have  purchased  in  the  present  war,  which  are  very 
considerable,  if  well  pursued,  but  of  no  effect  if  we  acquiesce  in 
them. 

In  order  to  complete  this  disunion,  m  which  we  have  gone  40 
far,  he  would  not  have  us  rely  upon  exhausting  the  French  trea- 
eury,  attempts  on  the  Spanish  Indies,  descents  on  France,  but 
chiefly  upon  out-numbering  them  in  troops,  France  being  already 
irained  of  her  best  supplies,  and  the  confederates  masters  of 
much  greater  forces  for  multitude  and  strength,  both  in  men  and 
horse,  and  provided  with  generals  of  greater  fame  and  abilities. 

He  then  considers  the  wrong  measures  we  have  hitherto  take* 
m  making  too  small  levies  after  a  successful  campaign,  inregnlat* 
ing  their  number  by  that  of  the  enemies'  forces,  and  hiring  them 
of  our  confederates ;  shewing  at  the  same  time  the  inconveniences 
we  suffer  from  such  hired  troops,  and  several  advantages  we  might 
receive  from  employing  those  of  our  own  nation. 

He  farther  recommends  this  augmentation  of  our  forces,  to 
prevent  the  keeping  up  a  standing  body  of  them  in  times  of  peaee, 
to  enable  us  to  make  an  impression  on  the  enemy  m  the  present 
posture  of  the  war,  and  to  Secure  ourselves  against  a  prince,  who 
is  now  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  has  not  yet  declared 
himself. 

In  the  last  place,  he  answers  by  several  considerations  those 
two  popular  objections,  that  we  furnish  more  towards  the  war 
than  the  rest  of  the  allies,  and,  that  we  are  not  able  to  contribute 
more  than  we  do  already. 
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These  are  the  most  material  heads  of  the  following  essay,  in 
which  there  are  many  other  subordinate  reflections  that  naturally 
grow  out  of  so  copious  a  subject 
November,  1707. 
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The  French  are  certainly  the  most  implacable  and  the  most 
dangerous  enemies  of  the  British  nation.  Their  form  of  govern- 
ment, their  religion,  their  jealousy  of  the  British  power,  as  well 
as  their  prosecutions  of  commerce,  and  pursuits  of  universal 
monarchy,  will  fix  them  for  ever  in  their  animosities  and  aversions 
towards  us,  and  make  them  oatch  at  all  opportunities  of  subvert- 
ing our  constitution,  destroying  our  religion,  ruining  our  trade, 
and  sinking  the  figure  which  we  make  among  the  nations  of 
Europe :  not  to  mention  the  particular  ties  of  honour  that  lie  on 
their  present  king  to  impose  on  .us  a  prince,  who  mast  prove  fatal 
to  our  country  if  he  ever  reigns  over  us.1 

As  we  are  thus  in  a  natural  state  of  war,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
with  the  French  nation ;  it  is  our  misfortune,  that  they  are  not 
only  the  most  inveterate,  but  most  formidable  of  our  enemies ; 
and  have  the  greatest  power,  as  well  as  the  strongest  inclination, 
to  ruin  us.  No  other  state  equals  them  in  the  force  of  their 
fleets  and  armies,  in  the  nearness  and  conveniency  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  in  the  number  of  friends  and  well-wishers,  which,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  they  have  among  us. 

For  these  reasons,  our  wars  with  France  have  always  affected 
*is  in  our  most  tender  interests,  and  concerned  us  more  than  those 

1  The  Pretender. 
vol.  II. — 24 
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we  have  had  with  any  other  nation ;  but  I  may  venture  to  say, 
this  kingdom  was  never  yet*  engaged  in  a  war  of  so  great  conse- 
quence, as  that  which  now  lies  upon  our  hands.  Our  all  is  at 
stake,  and  irretrievably  lost,  if  we  fail  of  success.  At  other  times, 
if  a  war  ended  in  a  dishonourable  peace,  or  with  equal  loss,  we 
could  comfort  ourselves  with  the  hopes  of  a  more  favourable 
juncture,  that  might  set  the  balance  right,  or  turn  it  to  our  ad- 
vantage.    We  nad  still  the  prospect  of  forming  the  same  alliance, 

• 

or,  perhaps,  strengthening  it  with  new  confederacies,  and,  by  that 
means,  of  trying  our  fortune  a  second  time,  in  case  the  injustice 
or  ambition  of  the  enemy  forced  us  into  the  field.  At  present, 
if  we  make  a  drawn  game  of  it,  or  procure  but  moderate  advan- 
tages, we  are  in  a  condition  which  every  British  heart  must 
tremble  at  the  thought  of.  There  are  no  second  trials,  no  wars 
in  reserve,  no  new  schemes  of  alliance  to  which  we  can  have  re- 
coarse.  Should  the  French  king  be  able  to  bear  down  such  an 
united  force  as  now  makes  head  against  him,  at  a  time  when 
Spain  affords  him  no  greater  assistance ;  what  will  he  do  when 
the  trade  of  the  Levant  lies  at  his  mercy ;  when  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Spain  is  supplied  with  his  manufactures,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies  flows  into  his  coffers ;  and,  what  is  yet  worse,  when 
this  additional  strength  must  arise  in  all  its  particulars  from  a 
proportionable  decay  in  the  states  that  now  make  war  upon  him  ? 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  our  late  king,  of  glorious  memory.1 
who,  by  the  confession  of  his  greatest  enemies,  was  a  prince  that 
perfectly  understood  the  interests  of  Europe,  should,  in  his  last 
speech,  recommend  to  his  parliament  the  declaring  war  against 
France  in  those  memorable  words :  *  You  have  yet  an  opportunity 
by  God's  blessing,  to  secure  to  you  and  your  posterity  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  your  religion  and  liberties,  if  you  are  not  wanting 
to  yourselves,  but  will  exert  the  ancient  vigour  of  the  English 

1  William  IIL 
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nation  :  but,  I  tell  you  plainly,  my  opinion  is,  if  you  do  not  lay 
hold  on  this  occasion,  you  have  no  reason  to  hope  for  another.1 

We  have  already  a  dreadful  proof  of  the  increase  of  power 
that  accrues  to  France,  from  its  conjunction  with  Spain.  So  ex- 
pensive a  war  as  that  which  the  French  monarchy  hath  been  car- 
rying on  in  so  many  and  so  remote  parts  at  once,  must  long  since 
have  drained  and  exhausted  all  its  substance,  had  there  not  been 
several  secret  springs,  that  swelled  their  treasury  from  time  to 
time,  in  proportion  as  the  war  has  sunk  it.  The  king's  coffers 
have  been  often  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb,  but  have  still  been 
seasonably  refreshed  by  frequent  and  unexpected  supplies  from 
the  Spanish  America.  We  hear,  indeed,  of  the  arrival  but  of  very 
few  ships  from  those  parts ;  but,  as  in  every  vessel  there  is  stow- 
age for  immense  treasures,  when  the  cargo  is  pure  bullion,  or 
merchandise  of  as  great  a  value  ;  so  we  find  by  experience  they 
have  had  such  prodigious  sums  of  money  conveyed  to  them  by 
these  secret  channels,  that  they  have  been  enabled  to  pay  mora 
numerous  armies,  than  they  ever  had  on  foot  before ;  and  that 
at  a  time  when  their  trade  fails  in  all  its  other  branches,  and  is 
distressed  by  all  the  arts  and  contrivances  of  their  neighbouring 
nations.  During  the  last  four  years,  by  a  modest  computation, 
there  have  been  brought  into  Brest  above  six  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  in  bullion.  What  then  shall  we  suppose  would  be  the 
effect  of  this  correspondence  with  America,  might  the  wealth  of 
those  parts  come  to  them  on  squadrons  of  men  of  war,  and  fleets 
of  galleons  ?  If  these  little  by-currents,  that  creep  into  the 
country  by  stealth,  have  so  great  a  force,  how  shall  we  stem  the 
whole  torrent,  when  it  breaks  in  upon  us  with-  its  full  violence  ? 
and  this  certainly  will  be  our  case,  unless  we  find  a  means  to  dis- 
solve the  union  between  France  and  Spain.  I  have  dwelt  the 
longer  on  this  consideration,  because  the  present  war  hath  already 
furnished  us  with  the  experiment,  and  sensibly  convinced  us  of 
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the  increase  of  power,  which  France  ha*  received  from  its  inter 
course  with  the  Spanish  West- Indies. 

As  there  are*  many  who  look  upon  ever  y  tiling1  which  they  do 
not  actually  see  and  feel  as  hare  probability  and  speculation,  X 
shall  only  touch  on  those  other  reasons  of  which  we  have  already 
had  some  experience,  for  our  preventing  this  coalition  of  interests 
and  designs  in  die  two  monarchies. 

The  woollen  manufacture  is  the  British  strength,  the  staple 
commodity  and  proper  growth  of  our  country ;  if  this  fails  u&, 
our  trade  and  estates  must  sink  together,  and  all-  the  cash-  of  the 
nation  be  consumed  on  foreign  merchandise.  The  French,  at 
present,  gain  very  much  upon  us  in  this  great  article  of  our  trade, 
and,  since  the  accession  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  supply  with 
cloth,  of  their  own  making,  the  very  best  mart  we  had  m  Europe. 
And  what  a  melancholy  prospect  have  we,  if  ever  a  peace  gives 
them  leave  to  enrich  their  manufacture  with  mixtures  of  Spanish 
wool  to  multiply  the  hands  employed  in  it,  to  improve  themselves 
in  all  the  niceties  of  the  art,  and  to  vend  their  wares  in  those 
places  where  was  the  greatest  consumption  of  our  woollen  works, 
and  the  most  considerable  gain  for  the  British  merchant.  Not- 
withstanding our  many  seasonable  recruits  from  Portugal,  and! 
our  plantations,  we  already  complain  of  our  want  of  bullion ;  and 
must  at  last  be  reduced  to  the  greatest  exigencies,  if  this  great 
source  be  dried  up,  and  our  traffic  with  Spain  continue  under  its' 
present  discouragement. 

The  trade  of  the  Levant  must  likewise  flourish  or  decay  in 
our  hands,  as  we  are  friends  or  enemies  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
Tne  iate  conquest-  of  Naples  l  will  very  little  alter  the  case 
though  Sicily  should  follow  the  fate  of  her  sister  kingdom.  The 
Straights7  irouth  is  the  key  of  the  Levant,  and  will  be  always  hi- 

1  By  the  Imperial  army  under  Count  Daun  in  the  summer  of  HOT. — G 
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the  possession  of  those  who  are  kings  of  Spain.1  We  may  only 
add,  that  the  same  causes  which  straighten  the  British  commerce, 
will  naturally  enlarge  the  French;  and  that  the  naval  force  of 
either  nation  will  thrive  or  languish  in  the  same  degree  as  their 
consierce  gathers  or  loses  strength.  And  if  so  powerful  and 
populous  a  nation  as  that  of  France  become  superior  to  us  by  sea, 
our  whole  is  lost,  and  we  are  no  more  a  people.  Tike  considera- 
tion o£  so  narrow  a  channel  betwixt  us,  of  such  numbers  of  regu- 
lar troops  on  the  enemy's  side,  of  so  snail  a  standing  force  on 
our  own,  and  that  too  m  a  country  destitute  of  all  such  forts  and 
strong  places  as  might  stop  the  progress  of  a  victorious  army, 
hath  something  in  it  so  terrifying,  tfeat  one  does  not  care  for  set- 
ting it  in  its  proper  light.  Let  it  not,  therefore,  enter  into  the 
heart  of  any  one  that  hath  the  least  zeal  for  his  religion,  or  love 
of  liberty,  that  hath  any  regard  either  to  the  honour  or  safety  of 
his  country,  or  a  well-wish  for  his  friends  or  posterity,  to  think 
of  a  peace  with  France,  till  the  Spanish  monarchy  be  entirely 
torn  from  it,  and  the  house  of  Bourbon  disabled  from  ever  giving 
the  law  to  Europe. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  French  king  would  grant  us  the  most 
advantageous  terms  we  ean  desire ;  without  the  separation  of  the 
two  monarchies  they  must  infallibly  end  in  our  destruction. 
Should  he  secure  to  us  all  our  present  acquisitions ;  should  he 
add  two  or  three  frontier-towns  to  what  we  have  already  in  Flan- 
ders ;  should  he  join  the  kingdoms  of  Sicily  and .  Sardinia  to 
Milan  and  Naples ;  should  he  leave  King  Charles  in  the  peace- 
able possession  of  Catalonia ;  should  he  make  over  to  Great  Bri- 
tain the  town  and  harbour  of  Cadiz,  as  well  as  that  of  Gibraltar, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  resign  his  conquests  in  Portugal ;  it  would 
all  be  of  no  effect  towards  the  common  safety  of  Europe,  while 

1  Gibraltar  tad  already  been  in  the  hands  of  the  English  since  August 
4,  1704.— G. 
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the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  continent,  and  the  riches  rf  America,  re- 
main in  the  possession  of  the  Bourbon  family. 

Boccalini,  when  he  weighs  the  states  of  Europe  in  his  politi- 
cal balance,  after  having  laid  France  in  one  scale,  throws  Spain 
into  the  other,  which  wanted  but  very  little  of  being  a  counter- 
poise. The  Spaniards  upon  this,  says  he,  begun  to  promise  them- 
selves the  honour  of  the  balance ;  reckoning  that  if  Spain  of  itself 
weighed  so  well,  they  could  not  fail  of  success  when  the  several 
parts  of  the  monarchy  were  lumped  in  the  same  scale.  Their 
surprise  was  very  great,  when,  upon  the  throwing  in  of  Naples, 
they  saw  the  scale  rise,  and  was  greater  still  when  they  found 
that  Milan  and  Flanders  had  the  same  effect.  The  truth  of  it  is, 
these  parts  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  are  rather  for  ornament 
than  strength.  They  furnish  out  vice-royalties  for  the  grandees, 
and  posts  of  honour  for  the  noble  families ;  but  in  a  time  of  war 
are  encumbrances  to  the  main  body  of  the  kingdom,  and  leave  it 
naked  and  exposed  by  the  great  number  of  hands  they  draw  from 
it  to  their  defence.  Should  we,  therefore,  continue  in  the  pos- 
session of  what B  we  have  already  made  ourselves  masters,  with 
such  additions  as  have  been  mentioned,  we  should  have  little 
more  than  the  excrescences  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The 
strength  of  it  will  still  join  itself  to  France,  and  grow  the  closer 
to  it  by  its  disunion  from  the  rest.  And  in  this  case  the  advan- 
tages which  must  arise  to  that  people  from  their  intimate  alliance 
with  the  remaining  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  would,  in  a 
very  few  years,  not  only  repair  all  the  damages  they  have  sus- 
tained in  the  present  war,  but  fill  the  kingdom  with  more  riches 
than  it  hath  yet  had  in  its  most  flourishing  periods. 

The  French  king  hath  often  entered  on  several  expensive  pro- 

*■  What — is  properly, — that  tohichy  but  is  here  used  for, — that  of  which 
—to  prevent  the  repetition  of,  of.  I  think,  allowably.  See  the  note  on 
whom,  in  the  FreeJwlder,  No.  49,  where  the  same  liberty  is  taken. 
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jects,  on  purpose  to  dissipate  the  wealth  that  is  continually 
gathering  in  his  coffers  in  times  of  peace.  He  hath  employed 
immense  sums  on  architecture,  gardening,  water-works,  painting, 
statuary,  and  the  like,  to  distribute  his  treasures  among  his  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  to  humour  his  pleasures  and  his  ambition :  but  if 
ho  once  engrosses  the  commerce  of  the  Spanish  Indies,  whatever 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  stagnate  in  his  private  coffers,  there 
will  be  still  enough  to  carry  on  the  circulation  among  his  subjects. 
By  this  means,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  he  may  heap  up  greater 
wealth  than  all  the  princes  of  Europe  joined  together ;  and  in 
the  present  constitution  of  the  world,  wealth  and  power  are  but 
different  names  for  the  same  thing.  Let  us  therefore  suppose 
that,  after  eight  or  ten  years  of  peace,  he  hath  a  mind  to  infringe 
any  of  his  treaties,  or  invade  a  neighbouring  state;  to  revive  the 
pretensions  of  Spain  upon  Portugal,  or  attempt  the  taking  those 
pl&ces  which  were  granted  us  for  our  security ;  what  resistance, 
what  opposition,  can  we  make  to  so  formidable  an  enemy? 
Should  the  same  alliance  rise  against  him,  that  is  now  in  war 
with  him,  what  could  we  hope  for  from  it,  at  a  time  when  the 
states  engaged  in  it  will  be  comparatively  weakened,  and  the 
enemy,  who  is  now  able  to  keep  them  at  a  stand,  will  have  receiv- 
ed so  many  new  accessions  of  strength. 

But  I  think  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  in  such  a  conjunc- 
ture as  we  here  suppose,  the  same  confederates,  or  any  other  of 
equal  force,  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  their  arms,  and  en- 
deavour at  the  pulling  down  so  exorbitant  a  power.  Some  might 
be  bought  into  his  interests  by  money,  others  drawn  over  by  fear, 
and  those  that  are  liable  to  neither  of  these  impressions,  might 
not  think  their  own  interest  so  much  concerned  as  in  the  present 
war ;  or,  if  any  appeared  in  a  disposition  to  enter  into  such  a 
confederacy,  they  might  be  crushed  separately,  before  they  could 
concert  measures  for  their  mutual  defence. 
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The  keeping  together  of  the  present  alliance  can  be  ascribed 
io  nothing  else,  but  the  clear  and  evident  conviction,  which  every 
member  of  it  is  under,  that,  if  it  should  once  break  without 
having  had  its  effect,  they  can  never  hope  for  another  opportunity 
of  reuniting,  or  of  prevailing,  by  all  the  joint  efforts  of  such  an 
union.  Let  us,  therefore,  agree  on  this  as  a  fixed  rule,  and  an 
inviolable  maxim,  noyer  to  lay  down  our  arms  against  Prance, 
till  we  have  utterly  disjoined  her  from  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
Let  this  be  the  first  step  of  a  public  treaty,  the  basis  of  a  general 
peace. 

Had  the  present  war,  indeed,  run  against  us,  and  all  our  at- 
tacks upon  the  enemy  been  vain,  it  might  look  like  a  degree  of 
frenzy,  or  a  mixture  of  obstinacy  and  despair,  to  be  determined 
on  so  impracticable  an  undertaking.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  already  done  a  great  part  of  our  work,  and  are  come 
within  view  of  the  end  that  we  have  been  so  long  driving  at.  We 
remain  victorious  in  all  the  seats  of  war.  In  Flanders,  we  have 
got  into  our  hands  several  open  countries,  rich  towns,  and  forti- 
fied places.  We  have  driven  the  enemy  out  of  all  his  alliances, 
dispossessed  him  of  his  strong  holds,  and  ruined  his  allies  in 
(Jermany.  We  have  not  only  recovered  what  the  beginning  of 
the  war  had  taken  from  us,  but  possessed  ourselves  of  the  king 
dom  of  Naples,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  avenue  of  France  in 
Italy.  The  Spanish  war  hath  given  us  a  haven  for  our  ships, 
and  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  province  of  that  kingdom. 
In  short,  we  have  taken  all  the  outlying  parte  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  and  made  impressions  upon  the  very  heart  of  it.  We 
have  beaten  the  French  from  all  their  advanced  posts  in  Europe, 
and  driven  them  into  their  last  entrenchments.  One  vigorpus 
f>ush  on  all  sides,  one  general  assault,  will  force  the  enemy  to 
cry  out  for  quarter,  and  surrender  themselves  at  discretion. 
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Another  Blenheim  or  Ramillies  will  make  the  confederates  mas- 
ters of  their  own  terms,  and  arbitrators  of  a  peace. 

But  notwithstanding  the  advantages  already  gained  are  very 
considerable  if  we  pursue  them,  they  will  be  of  no  effect,  unless 
we  improve  them  towards  the  carrying  of  our  main  point.  The 
enemy  staggers ;  if  you  follow  your  blow,  he  falls  at  your  feet ; 
but  if  you  allow  him  respite,  he  will  recover  his  strength,  and 
come  upon  yon  with  greater  fury.  We  have  given  him  several 
repeated  wounds  that  have  enfeebled  him,  and  brought  him  low  ; 
but  they  are  such  as  time  will  heal,  unless  you  take  advantage, 
from  his  present  weakness,  to  redouble  your  attacks  upon  him. 
It  was  a  celebrated  part  in  Caesar's  character,  and  what  comes 
borne  to  our  present  purpose,  thai  he  thought  nothing  at  all  was 
done,  while  any  thing  remained  undone.  In  short,  we  have  been 
tugging  a  great  while  against  the  stream,  and  have  almost  wea- 
thered our  point ;  a  stretch  or  two  more  will  do  the  work  ;  but 
if,  instead  of  that,  we  slacken  our  arms,  and  drop  our  oars,  we 
shall  be  hurried  back  in  a  moment  to  the  place  from  whence  *  we 
first  set  out 

After  having  seen  the  necessity  of  an  entire  separation  of  the 
kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain,  our  subject  naturally  leads  us 
into  the  consideration  of  the  most  proper  means  for  effecting  it. 

We  have  a  great  while  flattered  ourselves  with  the  prospect 
of  reducing  France  to  our  own  terms,  by  the  want  of  money 
among  the  people,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  public  treasury ;  but 
have  been  still  disappointed  by  the  great  sums  imported  from 
America,  and  the  many  new  expedients  which  the  court  hath 
found  out  for  its  relief.  A  long  consumptive  war  is  more  likely 
to  break  the  grand  alliance,  than  disable  France  from  maintain- 
ing sufficient  armies  to  oppose  it.     An  arbitrary  government  will 

*  From  whence.    From,  is  redundant  when  joined  with  whence,  which,  of 
itself  means  from  which. 
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never  want  money,  so  long  as  the  people  have  it ;  and  so  active  a 
people  will  always  have  it,  whilst  they  can  send  what  merchan- 
dises they  please  to  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  French,  since  their 
alliance  with  Spain,  keep  thirty  ships  in  constant  motion,  between 
the  western  ports  of  France,  and  the  south  seas  of  America. 
The  king  himself  is  an  adventurer  in  this  traffic,  and  besides  the 
share  that  he  receives  out  of  the  gains  of  his  subjects,  has  im 
mense  Sums  that  come  directly  from  it  into  his  own  hands. 

We  may  further  consider,  that  the  French,  since  their  aban- 
doning Bavaria  and  Italy,  have  very  much  retrenched  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  war,  and  lay  out  among  themselves  all  the  money 
that  is  consumed  in  it. 

Many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  most  probable  way  of  bringing 
France  to  reason,  would  be  by  the  making  an  attempt  upon  the 
Spanish  West  Indies,  and,  by  that  means,  to  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication with  this  great  source  of  riches,  or  turn  the  current  of  it 
into  our  own  country.  This,  I  must  confess,  carries  so  promis- 
ing an  appearance,  that  I  would  by  no  means  discourage  the  at- 
tempt :  but,  at  4he  same  time,  I  think  it  should  be  a  collateral 
project,  rather  than  our  principal  design.  Such  an  undertaking, 
(if  well  concerted,  and  put  into  good  hands)  would  be  of  infinite 
advantage  to  the  common  cause :  but  certainly,  an  enterprise  that 
carries  in  it  the  fate  of  Europe,  should  not  turn  upon  the  uncer- 
tainty of  winds  and  waves,  and  be  liable  to  all  the  accidents  that 
may  befal  a  naval  expedition. 

Others  there  are,  that  have  long  deceived  themselves  with 
the  hopes  of  an  insurrection  in  France,  and  are,  therefore,  for 
laying  out  all  our  strength  on  a  descent.  These,  I  think,  do  not 
enough  consider  the  natural  love  which  the  gross  of  mankind 
have  for  the  constitution  of  their  fathers.  A  man  that  is  not  en 
lightened  by  travel  or  reflection,  grows  as  fond  of  arbitrary 
power,  to  which  he  hath  b?3n  used  from  his  infancy,  as  of  cold 
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climates  or  barren  countries,  in  which  he  hath  been  born  and 
bred.  Besides,  there  is  a  kind  of  sluggish  resignation,  as  well  as 
poorness  and  degeneracy  of  spirit,  in  a  state  of  slavery,  that*  we 
meet  with  but  very  few  who  will  be  at  the  pains  or  danger  of  re- 
covering themselves  out  of  it ;  as  we  find  in  history,  instances  of 
persons,  who,  after  their  prisons  have  been  flung  open,  and  their 
fetters  struck  off,  have  chosen  rather  to  languish  in  their  dun- 
geons, than  stake  their  miserable  lives  and  fortunes  upon  the 
success  of  a  revolution.  I  need  not  instance  the  general  fate  of 
descents,  the  difficulty  of  supplying  men  and  provisions  by  sea, 
against  an  enemy  that  hath  both  at  hand,  and  without  which,  it 
is  impossible  to  secure  those  conquests  that  are  often  made  in  the 
first  onsets  of  an  invasion.  For  these,  and  other  reasons,  I  can 
never  approve  the  nursing  up  commotions  and  insurrections  in 
the  enemy's  country,  which,  for  want  of  the  necessary  support, 
are  likely  to  end  in  the  massacre  of  our  friends,  and  the  ruin  of 
their  families. 

The  only  means,  therefore,  for  bringing  France  to  our  con- 
ditions, and  what  appears  to  me,  in  all  human  probability,  a  sure 
and  infallible  expedient,  is  to  throw  in  multitudes  upon  them, 
and  overpower  them  with  numbers.  Would  the  confederacy  ex- 
ert itself  as  much  to  annoy  the  enemy,  as  they  themselves  do  for 
their  defence,  we  might  bear  them  down  with  the  weight  of  our 
armies,  and,  in  one  summer,  overset  the  whole  power  of  France. 

The  French  monarchy  is  already  exhausted  of  its  best  and 
bravest  subjects.  The  flower  of  the  nation  is  consumed  in  its 
wars :  the  strength  of  their  armies  consists,  at  present,  of  such  as 
have  saved  themselves  by  flight  from  some  or  other  of  the  victo- 
rious confederates ;  and  the  only  proper  persons  to  recruit  them, 
are  but  the  refuse  of  those  who  have  been  already  picked  out 

■  That, — had  been  right,  if  such  had  preceded.     He  should  have  s^d— 
*otkat — 
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for  the  service.  Mareschal  de  Vauban,  though  infinitely  partial 
in  his  calculations  of  the  power  of  France,  reckons  that  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  was  two  millions  less,  at  the  peace  of 
Ryswick,  than  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  that  was  there  con- 
cluded :  and  though  that  war  continued  nine  years,  and  this  hath 
as  yet,  lasted  but  six,  yet,  considering  that  their  armies  are  more 
strong  and  numerous ;  that  there  hath  been  much  more  action  in 
the  present  war ;  and  that  their  losses  sustained  in  it  have  been 
very  extraordinary ;  we  may,  by  a  moderate  computation,  sup- 
pose, that  the  present  war  bath  not  been  less  prejudicial  than  the 
foregoing  one,  in  the  ravage  whieh  it  has  made  among  the  people. 
There  is,  in  France,  so  great  a  disproportion  between  the  num- 
ber of  males  and  females ;  and  amopg  the  former,  between  those 
who  are  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  such  as  are  too  young 
sickly,  or  decrepit  for  the  service ;  and  at  the  same  time,  such 
vast  numbers  of  ecclesiastics^  secular  and  religious,  who  live 
upon  the  labours  of  others,  that  when  the  several  trades  and  pro* 
fessions  are  supplied,  you  will  find  most  of  those  that  are  proper 
for  war,  absolutely  necessary  for  filling  up  tbe  laborious  part  of 
life,  and  carrying  on  the  underwork  of  the  nation.  They  have 
already  contributed  all  their  superfluous  hands,  and  every  new 
levy  they  make,  must  be  at  the  expence  of  their  farms  and  vine- 
yards, their  manufactures  and  commerce. 

On  the  contrary,  the  grand  alliance  have  innumerable  source* 
of  reoruits,  not  only  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  United  Prov- 
inces, and  Flanders ;  but  in  all  the  populous  parts  of  Germany, 
that  have  little  trade  or  manufactures,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  inhabitants.  We  may  add,  that  the  Frenoh  have 
only  Switzerland,  besides  their  own  country,  to  recruit  in;  and 
we  know  the  difficulties  they  meet  with  in  getting  thence  a  single 
regiment :  whereas,  the  allies  have  not  only  the  same  resourpe, 
but  may  be  supplied  for  money  from  Denmark,  and  other  neutral 
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states.  In  short,  the  confederates  may  bring  to  the  field  what 
forces  they  please,  if  they  will  be  at  tho  chargo  of  them :  but 
France,  let  her  wealth  be  what  it  will,  must  oontent  herself  with 
the  product  of  her  own  country. 

The  French  are  still  in  greater  straits  for  supplies  of  horse 
than  men.  The  breed  of  their  country  is  neither  so  good  nor 
numerous  as  what  are  to  be  foun4  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
allies.  They  had,  last  summer,  about  threescore  thousand  in 
their  several  armies,  and  could  not,  perhaps,  bring  into  the  field 
thirty  thousand  more,  if  they  were  disposed  to  make  such  an 
augmentation. 

The  French  horse  are  not  only  few,  but  weak,  in  comparison 
of  ours.  Their  cavalry,  in  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  could  not  sus- 
tain the  shook  of  the  British  horse.  For  this  reason,  our  late 
way  of  attacking  their  troops  sword  in  hand,  is  very  much  to  the 
advantage  of  our  nation,  as  our  men  are  metre  robust,  and  our 
horses  of  a  stronger  make  than  the  French ;  and  in  such  attacks, 
it  is  the  weight  of  the  forces,  supposing  equal  oourage  and  con- 
duct, that  will  always  carry  it  The  English  strength  turned 
very  much  to  account,  in  our  wars  against  the  French  of  old, 
when  we  used  to  gall  them  with  our  long  bows,  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  they  could  shoot  their  arrows ;  this  advantage  we  lost 
upon  the  invention  of  fire-arms ;  but,  by  the  present  method,  our 
strength,  as  well  as  bravery,  may  again  be  of  use  to  us  in  the  day 
of  battle. 

We  have  very  great  encouragement  to  send  what  numbers  we 
are  able  into  the  field,  because  pur  generals,  at  present,  are 
such  as  are  likely  to  make  the  best  use  of  them,  without  throwing 
them  away  on  any  rash1  attempts,  or  ill-concerted  projects.  The 
cp of e derate  armies  have  the  happiness  of  being  commanded  by 
persons  who  are  esteemed  the  greatest  leaders  of  the  present  age, 
and  are,  perhaps,  equal  to  any  that  have  preceded  them.  There 
1  Fresh  in  Tickell  and  Hurd.  I  correct  on  conjecture. — G 
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is  a  sort  of  resemblance  in  their  characters ;  a  particular  sedate- 
ness  in  their  conversation  and  behaviour,  that  qualifies  them  for 
council,  with  a  great  intrepidity  and  resolution,  that  fits  them  for 
action.  They  are  all  of  them  men  of  concealed  fire,  that  doth 
not  break  out  with  noise  and  heat  in  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  life,  but  shews  itself  sufficiently  in  all  great  enterprises  that 
require  it.  It  is  true,  the  general  upon  the  Rhine  hath  not  had 
the  same  occasions  as  the  others  to  signalize  himself;  but,  if  we 
consider  the  great  vigilance,  activity,  and  courage,  with  the  con- 
summate prudence,  and  the  nice  sense  of  honour,  which  appears 
in  that  prince's  character,  we  have  great  reason  to  hope,  that,  as 
he  purchased  the  first  success  in  the  present  war,  by  forcing  into 
the  service  of  the  confederates,  an  army  that  was  raised  against 
them  in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire,  he  will  give  one  of  the 
finishing  strokes  to  it,  and  help  to  conclude  the  great  work  which 
he  so  happily  begun.  The  sudden  check  that  he  .gave  to  the 
French  army  the  last  campaign;  and  the  good  order  he  established 
in  that  of  the  Germans,  look  like  happy  presages  of  what  we  may 
expect  from  his  conduct.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  give  any  charac- 
ter of  the  generals  on  the  enemy's  side ;  but  I  think  we  may  say 
this,  that  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  nation,  they  are  inferior  to 
several  that  have  formerly  commanded  the  French  armies.  If, 
then,  we  have  greater  numbers  than  the  French,  and  at  the  same 
time,  better  generals,  it  must  be  our  own  fault,  if  we  will  not  * 
reap  the  fruit  of  such  advantages. 

It  would  be  loss  of  time,  to  explain  any  further  our  superior- 
ity to  the  enemy  in  numbers  of  men  and  horse.  We  see  plainly, 
that  we  have  the  means  in  our  hands,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
application  of  them  is  wanting.  Let  us  only  consider  what  use 
the  enemy  would  make  of  the  advantage  we  have  mentioned,  if  it 

*  It  must  be  our  own  fault  if  we  will  not.     Certainly,  if  we  wiU  not :  but 
the  hypothesis  should  have  been — if  we  do  not 
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cell  on  their  side;  and  is  it  not  very  strange,  that  we  should  not 
be  as  active  and  industrious  for  our  security,  as  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  for  our  destruction  ?  But  before  we  consider,  more 
distinctly,  the  method  we  ought  to  take  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  under  this  particular  view,  let  us  reflect  a  little  upon  those 
we  have  already  taken  in  the  course  of  it  for  these  six  years 
past. 

The  allies,  after  a  successful  summer,  are  too  apt,  upon  the  - 
strength  of  it,  to  neglect  their  preparations  for  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign, while  the  French  leave  no  art  nor  stratagem  untried,  to 
fill  up  the  empty  spaces  of  their  armies,  and  to  swell  them  to  an 
equal  bulk  with  those  of  the  confederates.  By  this  means,  our 
advantage  is  lost,  and  the  fate  of  Europe  brought  to  a  second 
decision.  It  is  now  become  an  observation,  that  we  are  to  ex- 
pect a  very  indifferent  year,  after  a  very  successful  one.  Blen- 
heim was  followed  by  a  summer  that  makes  no  noise  in  the  war. 
Kamillies,  Turin,  and  Barcelona,  were  the  parents  of  our  last 
campaign.  So  many  dreadful  blows  alarmed  the  enemy,  and 
raised  their  whole  country  up  in  arms.  Had  we,  on  our  side, 
made  proportionable  preparations,  the  war,  by  this  time,  had 
been  brought  to  a  happy  issue.  If,  after  having  gained  the 
great  victories  of  Blenheim  and  Kamillies,  we  had  made  the  same 
efforts  as  we  should  have  done  had  we  lost  them,  the  power  of 
France  could  not  have  withstood  us. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  we  usually  get  what  intelli- 
gence we  can,  of  the  force  which  the  enemy  intends  to  employ, 
in  the  campaigns  of  the  succeeding  year,  and  immediately  cast 
about  for  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  face  them  in  the  field 
of  battle.  This,  I  must  confess,  would  be  a  good  method,  if  we 
were  engaged  in  a  defensive  war.  We  might  maintain  our  ground 
with  an  equal  number  of  forces;  but  our  business  is,  not  only  to 
secure  what  we  are  already  in  possession  of;  we  arc  to  wrest  the 
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whole  Spanish  monarchy  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  in 
order  to  it,  to  work  our  way  into  the  heart  of  his  oountry,  by 
dint  of  arms.  We  should,  therefore,  put  forth  all  our  strength, 
and,  without  having  an  eye  to  his  preparations,  make  the  greatest 
push  that  we  are  able  on  our  own  side.  We  are  told  that  the 
enemy,  at  present,  thinks  of  raising  three  score  thousand  men  fof 
the  next  summer ;  if  we  regulate  our  levies  in  that  view,  we  do 
nothing ;  let  us  perform  our  utmost,  as  they  do,  and  we  shall 
overwhelm  them  with  our  multitudes.  We  have  it  in  eur  power, 
at  least,  to  be  four  times  as  strong  as  the  French,  hut  if  ten  men 
are  ip  war  with  forty,  and  the  latter  detach  only  an  equal  sum* 
ber  to  the  engagement,  what  benefit  do  they  receive  from  their 
superiority  ? 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  business  of  the  confederates  to 
turn  to  their  advantage  their  apparent  odds  in  men  and  horse ; 
and,  by  that  means,  to  out-number  the  enemy  in  all  rencounters 
and  engagements.  For  the  same  reason,  it  must  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  allies  to  seek  all  opportunities  of  battle,  because 
all  losses  on  the  opposite  side  are  made  up  with  infinitely  more 
difficulty  than  on  purs ;  besides  that  the  French  do  their  business 
by  lying  still,  and  have  no  other  concern  in  the  war  than  to  hold 
fast  what  they  have  already  got  into  their  bauds. 

The  miscarriage  of  the  noblest  project,  that  ever  was  formed 
in  Europe,  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing  else  but  our  want  of  num- 
bers in  the  several  quarters  of  the  war.  If  our  armies,  on  all 
sides,  had  begun  to  busy  and  insult  the  enemy,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  forces  marched  out  to  Piemont,  Toulon  had  been  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  But  could  that 
prinoe  ever  have  imagined  that  the  French  would  have  been  at 
liberty  to  detach  whole  armies  against  him  ?  or  will  it  appear 
credible  to  posterity,  that  in  a  war  carried  on  by  the  joint  force 
of  so  many  populous  and  powerful  nations,  France  could  send  so 
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great  a  part  of  its  troops  to  one  seat  of  the  war,  without  suffering 
in  any  of  the  rest  %  Whereas,  it  is  well  known,  that  if  the  duke 
of  Savoy  bad  continued  before  Toulon  eight  days  longer,  he  had 
been  attacked  by  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  which  was  mono 
thaa  double  the  number  of  his  own;  end  yet  the  enemy  waft 
strong  enough  every  where  else  to  prevent  the  confederates  mak- 
ing any  impression  upon  them.  However,  let  us  fall  i#$o  the 
right  measures,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  stroke  is  only  deferred. 
The  duke  of  Sayoy  hath  secured  a  passage  into  Dauphiny;  and, 
if  the  allies  make  such  efforts  iu  all  parts,  as  we  may  reasonably 
expect  from  them,  that  prince  may  still  make  himself  master  of 
the  French  dominions  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhone. 

There  is  another  part  of  our  conduct  which  may,  perhaps, 
deserve  to  he  considered.  As  soon  as  we  have  agreed  with  the 
States  General  upon  any  augmentation  of  our  forces,  we  imme- 
diately negociate  with  some  or  other  of  the  German  princes,  who 
are  in  the  same  confederacy,  to  furnish  out  our  quota  in  merce- 
naries* This  may  be  doubly  prejudicial  to  the  alliance  :  first,  as 
it  may  have  an  ill  influence  on  the  resolutions  of  those  princes  in 
the  diet  of  the  empire,  who  may  be  willing  to  settle  as  small  a 
quota  as  they  can  for  themselves,  that  they  may  have  more  troops 
to  hire  Out;  and,  in  the  next  place,  as  it  may  hinder  them  from 
contributing  the  whole  quota  which  they  have  settled.  This 
actually  happened  in  the  last  campaign,  when  we  are  told  the 
Germans  excused  themselves  for  their  want  of  troops  upon  the 
Rhine,  as  having  already  put  most  of  their  forces  into  the  British 
and  Butch  service.  Such  an  excuse,  indeed,  is  very  unjn&t,  but 
it  would  be  better  to  give  them  no  occasion  of  making  it ;  and 
on  such  occasions,  to  consider  what  men  are  apt  to  do,  as  well  as 
what  they  may  do  with  reason. 

It  might,  therefore,  be  to  pur  advantage,  that  all  the  foreign 
troops  in  British  pay  should  be  raised  in  neutral  countries. 
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Switzerland  in  particular,  if  timely  applied  to,  might  be  of  great 
use  to  us ;  not  only  in  respect  of  the  reinforcements  which  we 
might  draw  from  thence,  but  because  such  a  draught  of  forces 
would  lessen  the  number  of  those  that  might  otherwise  be  em- 
ployed in  the  French  service.  The  bulk  of  our  levies  should, 
nevertheless,  be  raised  in  our  own  country,  it  being  impossible 
for  neutral  states  to  furnish  both  the  British  and  Dutch  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  effective  men;  besides  that  the  British 
soldiers  will  be  more  at  the  disposal  of  their  general,  and  act  with 
greater  vigor,  under  the  conduct  of  one  for  whom  they  have  so 
just  a  value,  and  whom  they  do  not  consider  only  as  their  leader ; 
but  as  their  countryman.*  We  may  likewise  suppose  that  the 
soldiers  of  a  neutral  state,  who.  are  not  animated  by  any  national 
interest,  cannot  fight  for  pay  with  the  same  ardor  and  alacrity  as 
men  that  fight  for  their  prince  and  country,  their  wives  and 
children. 

It  may,  likewise,  be  worth  while  to  consider,  whether  the 
military  genius  of  the  English  nation  may  not  fall  by  degrees, 
and  become  inferior  to  that  of  our  neighbouring  states,  if  it  hath 
no  occasion  to  exert  itself.  Minds  that  are  altogether  set  on 
trade  and  profit,  often  contract  a  certain  narrowness  of  temper, 
and  at  length  become  uncapable  of  great  and  generous  resolutions. 
Should  the  French  ever  make  an  unexpected  descent  upon  us, 
we  might  want  soldiers  of  our  own  growth  to  rise  up  in  oui  de- 
fence :  and  might  not  have  time  to  draw  a  sufficient  numbei  of 
troops  to  our  relief  from  the  remote  corners  of  Germany.  It  is 
generally  said,  that  if  king  Charles  II.  had  made  war  upon 
France,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  might  have  conquered  it, 
by  the  many  veterans  which  were  scattered  up  and  down  this 
kingdom,  and  had  been  inured  to  service  in  the  civil  wars.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  we  shall  never  have  such  another  nursery  of  soldiers ; 
but  if  the  present  war  gives  a  more  military  turn  to  all  other  na- 
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tions  of  Europe,  than  to  our  own,  it  is  to  be  feared  we  may  lose 
in  strength  what  we  gain  in  number.  We  may  apply  the  same 
consideration  nearer  home.  If  all  our  levies  are  made  in  Scot- 
land or  Ireland,  may  not  these  two  parts  of  the  British  monarchy, 
after  the  disbanding  of  the  present  army,  be  too  powerful  for  the 
rest  in  case  of  a  revolt  ?  though,  God  be  thanked,  we  are  not  in 
any  danger  of  one  at  present.  However,  as  these  considerations 
do  not  concern  the  more  essential  part  of  our  design,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  have  mentioned  them. 

The  sparing  of  ourselves  in  so  important  a  conjuncture,  when 
we  have  but  this  single  opportunity  left  for  the  preserving  every 
thing  that  is  precious  amongst  us,  is*  the  worst  sort  of  manage- 
ment that  we  can  possibly  fall  into.  The  good  husbandry  of  one 
age  may  entail  an  endless  expence  upon  all  posterity.  We  must 
venture  the  sacrificing  a  part  of  our  lives  and  fortunes  at  present, 
if  we  will  effectually  secure  both  for  the  future.  The  British 
kingdom  is  so  well  stocked  with  people,  and  so  much  abounds  in 
horse,  that  we  have  power  enough  in  our  own  hands,  did  we  make 
our  utmost  use  of  it,  to  humble  France,  and  in  a  campaign  or  two 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

There  is  not  a  more  disagreeable  thought  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  than  that  of  a  standing  army.  But  if  a  peace  be 
made  before  the  disunion  of  France  and  Spain,  there  are  few,  per- 
haps, that  will  not  think  the  maintaining  a  settled  body  of  nume- 
rous forces  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  our  country.  We  have 
it,  therefore,  in  our  choice,  to  raise  such  a  strong  reinforcement 
of  troops,  as  at  present  may  be  sufficient,  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  the  allies,  for  breaking  the  strength  of  the  enemy ;  or, 
when  the  peace  is  concluded,  to  keep  on  foot  such  an  army  as 
will  be  necessary  for  preventing  his  attempts  upon  us. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  those  who  would  be  the  most  zealous 
against  keeping  up  a  constant  body  of  regular  troops  after  a  gen- 
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oral  peace,  will  the  most  distinguish  themselves,  for  tin  promot- 
ing an*  augmentation  of  those  which  are  now  on  foot ;  and,  bj 
that  means,  take  care  that  we  shall  not  stand  in  need  of  such  an 
expedient. 

We  are,  indeed,  obliged,  by  the  present  siUation  of  our  ax- 
fairs,  to  bring  more  troops  into  the  field  than  we  neve  jet  done* 
As  the  French  are  retired  within  their  lines,  and  have  collected 
all  their  strength  into  a  narrow  compass,  we  must  have  greater 
numbers  to  charge  them  in  their  intrenchments,  and  force  them  to 
a  battle.  We  saw,  the  last  campaign,  that  an  army  of  fourscore 
thousand  of  the  best  troops  in  Europe,  with  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough at  the  head  of  them,  could  do  nothing  against  an  enemy 
that  were  too  numerous  to  be  assaulted  in  their  camps,  or  at* 
tacked  in  their  strong  holoW- 

There  is  another  consideration  which  deserves  our  utmost  at* 
tention.  We  know  verj  well,  that  there  is  a  prince  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army,  who  may  give  a  turn  to  the  war  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  if  he  thinks  fit  to  side  with  either  party,  I  cannot 
presume  to  guess  how  far  our  ministers  may  be  informed  of  his 
designs :  but  unless  they  have  very  strong  assurances  of  his  fait 
ing  in  with  the  grand  alliance,  or  not  opposing  it ;  they  cannot 
be  too  circumspect  and  speedy  in  taking  their  precautions  against 
any  contrary  resolution.  We  shall  be  unpardonable,  if,  after 
such  an  expence  of  blood  and  treasure,  we  leave  it  in  the  power 
of  any  single  prince  to  command  a  peace,  and  make  us  accept 
what  conditions  he  thinks  fit.  It  is  certain,  according  to  the  pos- 
ture of  our  affairs  in  the  last  campaign,  this  prince  could  have, 
turned  the  balance  on  either  side ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  lib* 
erties  of  Europe  will  not  depend  any  more  on  the  determination 

»  For  the  promoting  an.  He  has  expressed  himself  in  tit  is  careless  way 
two  or  three  times  in  this  page.  He  should  have  said— Me  promoting  of 
an — but  the  proposition,  for,  is,  also,  wrong  It  should  be,  by — diatinguxik 
themselves  by — 
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of  one  man's  will.  I  do  not  speak  this  because  I  think  there  is 
any  appearance  of  that  prince's  uniting  himself  to  France.  On 
the  contrary,  as  he  hath  an  extraordinary  sseal  for  the  reformed 
religion,  and  great  sentiments  of  honour,  I  think  it  is  cot  im- 
probable we  should  draw  him  over  to  the  confederacy,  if  we  press 
him  to  it  by  proper  motives.  His  love  for  religion,  and  his  sense 
of  glory,  will  both  have  their  effect  on  a  prince  who  hath  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  being  a  patron  of  Protestan4fs,  and  guaran- 
tee of  the  Westphalian  treaty.  And  if  his  interest  hath  any  part 
in  his  actions,  the  allies*  may  make  him  greater  offers  than  the 
French  king  can  do  in  the  present  conjuncture.  There  are  large 
extents  of  dominion  in  the  forfeited  principalities  of  the  empire ; 
doubtful  successions,  to  which  the  King  of  Sweden  seems  to  have 
very  just  pretensions ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  title  not  yet 
disposed  of,  and  a  seat  of  war  on  the  Moselle,  where  none  of 
our  generals  have  signalized  themselveB.  It  would  be  presump- 
"on  to  be  particular  in  any  proposals  on  such  an  occasion ;  it  is 
enough  to  have  shewn  in  general,  that  there  are  fair  opportuni- 
ties, of  which  the  wisdom  of  the  confederates  may  make  use. 

Common  sense  will  direct  us,  when  we  see  so  warlike  a  prince 
at  the  head  of  so  great  an  army  hovering  on  the  borders  of  our 
confederates,  either  to  obtain  his  friendship,  or  secure  ourselves 
against  the  force  of  his  arms.  We  are  sure,  whatever  numbers 
of  troops  we  raise,  we  shall  have  no  hands  but  what  will  turn  to 
account.  Nay,  we  are  certain,  that  extraordinary  funds  and  aug- 
mentations for  one  or  two  campaigns  may  spare  us  the  expence 
of  many  years,  and  put  an  end  to  taxes  and  levies  for  a  whole 
age ;  whereas  a  long  parsimonious  war  will  drain  us  of  more  men 
and  money,  and  in  the  end  may  prove  ineffectual. 

There  is  still  a  great  popular  objection,  which  will  be  made 
to  every  thing  that  cai  be  urged  on  this  subject.  And  indeed 
it  is  such  a  one  as  fails  so  much  in  with  the  prejudices  and  little 
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passiots  of  the  multitude,  that  when  it  is  turned  and  set  off  to 
advantage  by  ill-designing  men,  it  throws  a  damp  on  the  public 
spirit  of  the  nation,  and  gives  a  check  to  all  generous  resolutions 
for  its  honour  and  safety.  In  short,  we  are  to  be  told,  that  Eng- 
land contributes  much  more  than  any  other  of  the  allies,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  not  reasonable  she  should  make  any  addition  to 
her  present  efforts.  If  this  were  true  in  fact,  I  do  not  see  any 
tolerable  colour  for  such  a  conclusion.  Supposing,  among  a  mul- 
titude embarked  in  the  same  vessel,  there  are  several  that  in  the 
fury  of  a  tempest  will  rather  perish,  than  work  for  their  preser- 
vation ;  would  it  not  be  madness  in  the  rest  to  stand  idle,  and 
rather  chuse  to  sink  together  than  do  more  than  comes  to  their 
share  ?  Since  we  are  engaged  in  a  work  so  absolutely  necessary 
for  our  welfare,  the  remissness  of  our  allies  should  be  an  argu- 
ment for  us  to  redouble  our  endeavours  rather  than  slacken  them. 
If  we  must  govern  ourselves  by  example,  let  us  rather  Imitate  the 
vigilance  and  activity  of  the  common  enemy,  than  the  supineness 
and  negligence  of  our  friends. 

We  have,  indeed,  a  much  greater  share  in  the  war  than  any 
other  part  of  the  confederacy.  The  French  king  makes  at  us  di- 
rectly, keeps  a  king  by  him  to  set  over  us,  and  hath  very  lately 
augmented  the  salary  of  his  court,  to  let  us  see  how  much 
he  hath  that  design  at  his  heart.  Few  of  the  nations  in  war 
with  him,  should  they  ever  fall  into  his  hands,  would  lose 
their  religion  or  form  of  government,  or  interfere  at  present  with 
him  in  matters  cf  commerce.  The  Dutch,  who  are  likely  to  be 
the  greatest  losers  after  the  Britons,  have  but  little  trade  to  the 
Levant  in  comparison  with  ours,  have  no  considerable  plantations 
or  commerce  in  the  West  Indies,  or  any  woollen-manufacture* 
for  Spain ;  not  to  mention  the  strong  barrier  they  have  already 
purchased  between  France  and  their  own  country. 

But,  after  all,  every  nation  in  the  confederacy  makes  the  same 
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complaint,  and  fancies  itself  the  greatest  sufferer  by  the  war.  In- 
deed, in  so  common  a  pressure,  let  the  weight  be  never  so  equally 
distributed,  every  one  will  be  most  sensible  of  that  part  which 
lies  on  his  own  shoulders.  We  furnish,  without  dispute,  more 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  alliance :  but  the  question  is, 
whether  others  do  not  exert  themselves  in  proportion  according  to 
their  respective  strength.  The  Emperor,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
the  Elector  of  Hanover,  as  well  as  the  States  of  Holland  and  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  seem  at  least  to  come  up  to  us.  The  greatest 
powers  in  Germany  are  borrowing  money  where  they  can  get  it, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  stated  quotas,  and  go  through  their  part 
of  the  expence :  and  if  any  of  the  circles  have  been  negligent, 
they  have  paid  for  it  much  more,  in  their  late  contributions,  than 
what  would  have  furnished  out  their  shares  in  the  common 
charges  of  the  war. 

There  are  others  who  will  object  the  poverty  of  the  nation, 
and  the  difficulties  it  would  find  in  furnishing  greater  supplies  U 
the  war  than  it  doth  at  present.  To  this  we  might  answer,  that 
if  the  nation  were  really  as  poor  as  this  objection  makes  it,  it 
should  be  an  argument  for  enforcing  rather  than  diminishing  our 
present  efforts  against  France.  The  sinking  our  taxes  for  a  few 
years  would  be  only  a  temporary  relief,  and  in  a  little  time  occa- 
sion far  greater  impositions,  than  those  which  are  now  laid  upon 
us.  Whereas  the  seasonable  expence  *  of  part  of  our  riches,  will 
not  only  preserve  the  rest ;  but,  by  the  right  use  of  them,  procure 
vast  additions  to  our  present  stock.  It  may  be  necessary  for  a 
person  languishing  under  an  ill  habit  of  body  to  lose  several 
ounces  of  blood,  notwithstanding  it  will  weaken  him  for  a  time, 
in  order  to  put  a  new  terment  into  the  remaining  mass,  and  draw 
into  it  fresh  supplies. 

But  we  can  by  no  means  make  this  concession,  to  those  who 

*  Ezpi  'ce — for  layivg-out — not  usual 
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so  industriously  publish  the  nation's  poverty.  Our  eouBtry  is* 
not  only  rich,  but  abounds  in  wealth  much  more  than  any  other  of 
the  same  extent  in  Europe.  France,  notwithstanding  the  good- 
ness of  its  climate,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  multitude  of  its 
inhabitants,  its  convenient  harbours,  both  for  the  ocean  and  Me- 
diterranean, and  its  present  correspondence  with  the  West-Indies, 
is  not  to  compare  *  with  Great-Britain  in  this  particular.  I  shall 
transcribe,  word  for  word,  the  passage  of  a  late  celebrated  French 
author,  which  will  lay  this  matter  In  its  full  light;  and  leave  the 
reader  to  make  the  counterpart  of  the  parallel  'between  the  twtf 
nations. 

"  According  to  all  the  inquiries  that  I  have  been  able  to  make 
uuring  several  years,  in  which  I  have  applied  myself  to  this  sons 
of  remarks,  I  have  observed,  that  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  people 
of  this  kingdom  are  reduced  to  beggary,  and  are  actual  beggars. 
That  among  the  nine  other  parts,  five  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
give  alms  or  relief  to  these  aforementioned,  being  very  near  re- 
duced themselves  to  the  same  miserable  condition.     Of  the  four* 
other  remaining  parts,  three  are  very  uneasy  in  their  circumstances 
and  embarrassed  with  debts  and  law-suits:  In  the  tenth  part,  I  reckon 
the  soldiers,  lawyers,  ecclesiastics,  merchants  and  substantial  citi- 
zens, which  cannot  make  up  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  families. 
And,  I  believe,  I  should  not  be  mistaken,  if  I  should  say,  that  there 
are  not  above  ten  thousand  of  these  families,  who  are  very  much 
at  their  ease :  and  if  out  of  these  ten  thousand,  we  should  take 
the  men  that  are  employed  in  public  business,  with  their  depend- 
ants and  adherents,  as  also  those  whom  the  king  supports  by  his 
bounty,  with  a  few  merchants,  the  number  of  those  who  remain 
will  be  surprisingly  little."     Dixme  Rot/ale. 

What  a  dreadful  account  is  this  of  nineteen  millions  of  peoplo ; 
for  so  many  the  author  reckons  in  that  kingdom.     How  can  we 

*  Is  not  to  compare.  Somewhat  vulgar.    We  generally  prefer  the  pas* 
ive  form — is  not  to  be  compared. 
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boo  such  a  multitude  of  souls  cast  under  so  many  subdivisions  of 
misery,  without  reflecting  on  the  absurdity  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment that  sacrifices  the  ease  and  happiness  of  so  many  reasonable 
beings  to  the  glory  of  one  of  their  fellow-creatures  ?  But  this 
is  not  our  affair  at  present. 

If  we  run  over  the  other  nations  of  Europe  that  have  any 
part  in  the  present  war,  we  shall  only  pass  through  so  many  dif- 
ferent scenes  of  poverty.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Savoy,  are  re 
duced  to  great  extremities.  Germany  is  exhausted  to  the  last 
degree  in  many  parts  of  it,  and  in  others  plundered  of  all  she 
had  left.  Holland,  indeed,  flourishes  above  the  rest  in  wealth 
and  plenty ;  but  if  we  consider  the  infinite  industry  and  penuri- 
ousness  of  that  peQple,  the  coarseness  of  their  food  and  raiment, 
their  little  indulgences  of  pleasure  *  and  excess,  it  is  no  wonder, 
that,  notwithstanding  they  furnish  as  great  taxes  as  their  neigh- 
bours, they  make  a  better  figure  under  them.  In  a  commonwealth 
there  are  not  so  many  overgrown  estates  as  in  monarchies,  the 
wealth  of  the  country  is  so  equally  distributed,  that  most  of  the 
community  are  at  their  ease,  though  few  are  placed  in  extraordi- 
nary points  of  splendour  and  magnificence.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing these  circumstances  may  very  much  contribute  to  the  seem- 
ing prosperity  of  the  United  Provinces,  we  know  they  are  indebt- 
ed many  millions  more  than  their  whole  republic  is  worth,  and  if 
we  consider  the  variety  of  taxes  and  impositions  they  groan  under 
at  a  time  when  their  private  dissensions  run  high,  and  some  of 
the  wealthiest  parts  of  the  government  refuse  to  bear  their  share 
in  the  public  expence,  we  shall  not  think  the  condition  of  that 
people  so  much  to  be  envied  as  some  amongst  us  would  willingly 
represent  it. 

Nor  is  Great  Britain  only  rich  as  she  stands  in  comparison 

*  Tfieir  little  indulgences  of  pleasure.  Concisely,  but  inaccurately,  ex- 
tressed,  fur — the  little  indulgences  they  give  themselves  in  pleasure. 
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with  other  states,  but  is  really  so  in  her  own  intrinsic  wealth 
She  had  never  more  ships  at  sea,  greater  quantities  of  merchan 
dise  in  her  warehouses,  larger  receipts  of  customs,  or  more  nu- 
merous commodities  rising  out  of  her  manufactures  than  she  has 
at  present.  In  short,  she  sits  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty  affluence 
of  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life.*  If  our  silver  and 
gold  diminishes,  our  public  credit  continues  unimpaired,  and  if 
we  are  in  want  of  bullion,  it  lies  in  our  own  power  to  supply  our- 
selves. The  old  Roman  general,  when  he  heard  his  army  com- 
plain of  thirst,  shewed  them  the  springs  and  rivers  that  lay 
behind  the  enemy's  camp.  It  is  our  own  case :  the  rout  of  a 
Spanish  army  would  make  us  masters  of  the  Indies. 

If  Prince  Eugene  takes  upon  him  the  command  of  the  con- 
federate forces  in  Catalonia,  and  meets  with  that  support  from 
the  alliance  which  they  are  capable  of  giving  him,  we  have  a  fair 
prospect  of  reducing  Spain  to  the  entire  obedience  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  The  Silesian  fund  (to  the  immortal  reputation  of 
those  generous  patriots  who  were  concerned  in  it)  enabled  that 
prince  to  make  a  conquest  of  Italy,  at  a  time  when  our  affair? 
were  more  desperate  there,  than  they  are  at  present  in  the  king 
dom  of  Spain. 

When  our  parliament  have  done  their  utmost,  another  public 
spirited  project  of  the  same  nature,  which  the  common  enemy 
could  not  foresee  nor  prepare  against,  might,  in  all  probability, 
set  King  Charles  upon  the  throne  for  which  he  hath  so  long  con 

tended.     One  pitched  battle  would  determine  the  fate  of  the 
Spanish  continent. 

Let  us,  therefore,  exert  the  united  strength  of  our  whole 
island,  and  by  that  means  put  a  new  life  and  spirit  into  the  con- 
federates, who  have  their  eyes  fixed  upon  us,  and  will  abate  or  in- 

*  The  image,  in  this  sentence,  is  fine ;  but  the  expression  somewhat  ex- 
ceptionable on  the  account  of  three  ofs  coming  together. 
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crease  their  preparations  according  to  the  example  that  is  set 
them.  We  see  the  necessity  of  an  augmentation  if  we  intend  to 
bring  the  enemy  to  reason,  or  rescue  our  country  from  the  miser- 
ies that  may  befal  it ;  and  we  find  ourselves  in  a  condition  of 
making  such  an  augmentation  as,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  cannot 
but  prove  effectual.  If  we  carry  it  on  vigorously,  we  shall  gain 
for  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  a  long,  a  glorious,  and  a  lasting 
peace;  but  if  we  neglect  so  fair  an  opportunity,  we  may  be  will- 
ing to  employ  all  our  hands,  and  all  our  treasures,  when  it  will 
be  too  late ;  and  shall  be  tormented  with  one  of  the  most  melan- 
choly reflections  of  an  afflicted  heart,  That  it  was  once  in  our 
power  to  have  made  ourselves  and  our  children  happy.' 

*  I  am  by  no  means  a  judge  of  the  subject  debated  in  this  paper  •  which 
was,  apparently,  written  to  serve  the  cause,  and  to  promote  the  views,  of 
the  authors  friends  and  patrons,  then  in  the  direction  of  affairs.  What 
every  one  sees  is,  that,  if  all  political  pamphlets,  were  composed  with  the 
clearness,  the  good  sense,  and  the  good  temper,  so  conspicuous  in  this, 
they  would  be  very  useful  to  the  public,  or,  at  least,  could  do  no  hurt. 
When  Mr.  Addison  submitted,  sometimes,  to  become  a  party-writer,  he 
knew  how  to  maintain  the  fairness,  the  elegance,  and  even  dignity,  of 
his  character. 


THE  LATE  TRIAL  AND  CONVICTION  OF 

COUNT    TARIFF.* 

The  whole  nation  is  at  present  very  inquisitive  after  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  cause  of  Goodman  Fact,  plaintiff,  and  Count 
Tariff,  defendant;  as  it  was  tried  on  the  18th  of  June,  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  her  majesty's  reign,  and  in  the  year  of  the 
Lord  1713.  I  shall  therefore  give  my  countrymen  a  short  and 
faithful  account  of  that  whole  matter.  And  in  order  to  it,  must 
in  the  first  place  premise  some  particulars  relating  to  the  person 
and  character  of  the  said  plaintiff,  Goodman  Fact. 

Goodman  Fact  is  allowed  by  every  body  to  be  a  plain-spoken 
person,  and  a  man  of  very  few  words.     Tropes  and  figures  are 

« 

his  aversion.  He  aflirms  every  thing  roundly,  without  any  art, 
rhetoric,  or  circumlocution.  He  is  a  declared  enemy  to  all  kinds 
of  ceremony  and  complaisance.  He  flatters  nobody.  Yet  so 
great  is  his  natural  eloquence,  that  he  cuts  do.wn  the  finest  orator, 
and  destroys  the  best-contrived  argument,  as  soon  as  ever  he  gets 

*  This  humorous  paper  relates  to  the  Tariff,  as  it  is  called,  or  treaty  of 
commerce,  declaring  the  duties  of  import  and  export,  which  the  ministry 
had  agreed  to,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  A  bill,  which  the  Commons  had 
ordered  to  be  brought  in,  for  the  confirmation  of  that  treaty,  occasioned 
great  debates,  and  was  at  length  thrown  out  by  a  small  majority.  This 
fate  of  the  Tariff  was  thought  to  reflect  no  small  disgrace  on  the  makers  of 
the  peace,  and  was  matter  of  great  triumph  to  th«  Whig  party.  See  the 
particulars  in  Burnet,  under  the  year  1713,  and,  in  Tlndali  Continuation. 
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himself  to  be  heard.  He  never  applies  to  the  passions  or  preju- 
dices of  his  audience :  when  they  listen  with  attention  and  honest 
minds,  he  never  fails  of  carrying  his  point.  He  appeared  in  a 
suit  of  English  broad-cloth,  very  plain,  but  rich.  Every  thing 
he  wore  was  substantial,  honest,  home-spun  ware.  His  cane, 
indeed,  came  from  the  East-Indies,  and  two  or  three  little  super- 
fluities from  Turkey,  and  other  parts.  It  is  said  that  he  encour- 
aged himself  with  a  bottle  of  neat  Port,  before  he  appeared  at 
the  trial.  He  was  huzzaed  into  the  court  by  several  thousands 
of  weavers,  clothiers,  fullers.,  dyers,  packers,  calenders,  setters, 
silk-men,  spinners,  dressers,  whitsters,  winders,  mercers,  throw- 
sters, sugar-bakers,  distillers,  drapers,  hosiers,  planters,  merchants, 
and  fishermen ;  who  all  unanimously  declared  that  they  could  not' 
live  above  two  months  longer,  if  their  friend  Fact  did  not  gain 
his  cause. 

Every  body  was  overjoyed  to  hear  that  the  good  man  was 
come  to  town.  He  no  sooner  made  his  appearance  in  court,  but 
several  of  his  friends  fell  a  weeping  at  the  sight  of  him :  for, 
indeed,  he  had  not  been  seen  there  three  years  before. 

The  charge  he  exhibited  against  Count  Tariff  was  drawn  up 
in  the  following  articles. 

I.  That  the  said  Count  had  given  in  false  and  fraudulent 
reports  in  the  name  of  the  plaintiff. 

II.  That  the  said  Count  had  tampered  with  the  said  plaintiff 
and  made  use  of  many  indirect  methods  to  bring  him  over  to  his 
party. 

III.  That  the  said  Count  had  wilfully  and  knowingly  tra- 
duced the  said  plaintiff,  having  misrepresented  him  in  many 
cunningly-devised  speeches,  as  a  person  in  the  French  interest. 

IV.  That  the  said  Count  had  averred  in  the  presence,  of 
above  five  hundred  persons,  that  he  had  heard  the  plaintiff  speak 
in  derogation  of  the  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Italians,  Hollanders 
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and  others ;  who  were  the  persons  whom  the  said  plaintiff  had 
always  favoured  in  his  discourse,  and  whom  he  should  always 
continue  to  favour. 

V.  That  the  said  Count  had  given  a  very  disadvantageous 
relation  of  three  great  farms,  which  had  long  flourished  under  the 
care  and  superintendenoy  of  the  plaintiff. 

VI.  That  he  would  have  obliged  the  owners  of  the  said  farms 
to  buy  up  many  commodities  which  grew  upon  their  own  lands. 
That  he  would  have  taken  away  the  labour  from  the  tenants,  and 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  That  he  would  have  lessened 
and  destroyed  the  produce  of  the  said  farms. 

That  by  these,  and  many  other  wicked  devices,  he  would 
have  starved  many  honest  day-labourers :  have  impoverished  the 
owner,  and  filled  his  farms  with  beggars,  &c. 

VI  [.  That  the  said  Count  had  either  sunk  or  mislaid  several 
books,  papers,  and  receipts,  by  which  the*  plaintiff  might  sooner 
have  found  means  to  vindicate   himself  from  such  calumnies,  . 
aspersions,  and  misrepresentations. 

In  all  these  particulars,  Goodman  Fact  was  very  short  but 
pithy:  for,  as  I  said  before,  he  was  a.  plain,  home-spun  man. 
His  yea  was  yea,  and  his  nay,  nay.  He  had  further  so  much  of 
the  Quaker  in  him,  that  he  never  swore,  but  his  affirmation  was 
as  valid  as  another's  oath. 

It  was  observed,  that  Count  Tariff  endeavoured  to  brow-beat 
the  plaintiff  all  the  while  he  was  speaking :  but  though  he  was 
not  so  impudent  as  the  Count,  he  was  every  whit  as  sturdy ;  and 
when  it  came  to  the  Count's  turn  to  speak,  old  Fact  so  stared 
him  in  the  face,  after  his  plain,  downright  way,  that  the  Count 
was  very  often  struck  dumb,  and  forced  to  hold  his  tongue  in  the 
middle  of  his  discourse. 

More  witnesses  appeared  on  this  occasion,  to  attest  Goodman 
Fact's  veracity,  than  ever  were  seen  in  a  court  of  justice.     Hi» 
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eause  was  pleaded  by  the  ablest  men  in  the  kingdom ;  among 
whom  was  a  gentleman  of*  Suffolk,*  who  did  him  signal  service. 

Count  Tariff  appeared  just  the  reverse  of  Goodman  Fact. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  fine  brocade  waistcoat,  curiously  embroid- 
ered with  flower-de-luces.  He  wore  also,  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  a 
slnulder-knot,  and  a  pair  of  silver-clocked  stockings.  His 
speeches  were  accompanied  with  much  gesture  and  grimace.  He 
abounded  in  empty  phrases,  superficial  flourishes,  violent  asser- 
tions, and  feeble  proofs.  To  be  "brief,  he  had  all  the  French 
assurance,  cunning,  and  volubility  of  tongue ;  and  would  most 
certainly  have  carried  his  cause,  had  he  dealt  with  any  one  antag- 
onist in  the  world  beside  Goodman  Fact. 

The  Count  being  called  upon  to  answer  to  the  charge  which 
had  been  made  against  him,  did  it  after  a  manner  peculiar  to  the 
family  of  the  Tariffs,  viz.  by  railing  and  calling  names. 

He,  in  the  first  place,  accused  his  adversary  of  scandalum 
magnatum,  and  of  speaking  against  his  superiors  with  sauciness 
and  contempt.  As  the  plain  good  man  was  not  of  a  make  to  havo 
any  friends  at  court,  he  was  a  little  startled  at  this  accusation, 
till  at  length  he  made  it  appear,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
of  his  family  to  be  either  saucy  or  cringing ;  for  that  their  char 
acter  was,  above  all  others  in  the  world,  to  do  what  was  required 
of  them  by  the  court,  that  is,  "  To  speak  the  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth." 

The  Count  in  the  next  place  assured  the  court,  that  his  antag- 
onist has  taken  upon  him  a  wrong  name,  having  curtailed  it  of 
two  or  three  letters ;  for  that  in  reality  his  name  was  not  Fact, 
but  Faction.  The  Count  was  so  pleased  with  this  conceit,  that 
for  an  hour  together  he  repeated  it  in  every  sentence ;  calling  his 
antagonist's  assertions,  the  reports  of  faction ;  his  friends,  the 

•Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  who,  at  first,  had  favoured  the  treaty,  but 
afterwards  spoke  warmly  and  with  effect  against  it 
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sons  of  faction ;  the  testimonies  of  his  witnesses,  the  dictates  of 
faction ;  nay,  with  such  a  degree  of  impudence  did  he  push  this 
matter,  that  when  he  heard  the  cries  of  above  a  million  of  people, 
begging  for  their  bread,  he  termed  the  prayers  and  importunities 
of  such  a  starring  multitude,  the  Clamours  of  Faction. 

As  soon  as  the  Count  was  driven  out  of  this  device,  he 
affirmed  roundly  in  the  court,  that  Fact  was  not  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  but  that  he  was  of  Dutch  extraction,  and  born  in 
Holland.  In  consequence  of  this  assertion,  he  began  to  rally  the 
poor  plaintiff,  under  the  title  of  Mynheer  Van  Fact ;  which  took 
pretty  well  with  the  simpletons  of  his  party,  but  the  men  of 
sense  did  not  think  the  jest  worth  all  their  lands  and  tenements. 

When  the  Count  had  finished  his  speech,  he  desired  leave  to 
call  in  his  witnesses,  which  was  granted  ;  when  immediately 
there  came  to  the  bar,  a  man  with  a  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  his  face.  He  spoko 
in  the  spirit,  nay  in  the  very  language  of  the  Count,  repeated 
his  arguments,  and  confirmed  his  assertions.  Being  asked  his 
name,  he  said  the  world  called  him  Mercator :  *  but  as  for  his 
true  name,  his  age,  his  lineage,  his  religion,  his  place  of  abode, 
they  were  particulars,  which,  for  certain  reasons,  he  was  obliged 
to  conceal.  The  court  found  him  such  a  false,  bhuffling,  prevari- 
cating rascal,  that  they  set  him  aside,  as  a  person  unqualified  to 
give  his  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice ;  advising  him,  at  the 
same  time,  as  he  tendered  his  ears,  to  forbear  uttering  such  no- 
torious falsehoods  as  he  had  then  published.  The  witness,  how- 
ever, persisted  in  his  contumacy,  telling  thent,  he  was  sorry  to 
find,  that,  notwithstanding  what  he  had  said,  they  were  resolved 
to  be  as  arrant  fools  as  all  their  forefathers  had  been  for  a  hun- 
dred years  before  them. 

*  A  ministerial  paper,  bo  called,  written  by  Daniel  de  Foe,  in  vindica 
tioi)  of  the  treaty  of  commerce. 
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There  came  up  another  witness,  *  who  spoke  much  to  the  re- 
putation of  Count  Tariff.     This  was  a  tall,  black,  blustering  per- 
son, dressed  in  a  Spanish  habit,  with  a  plume  of  feathers  on  his 
head,  a  Golillio  about  his  neck,  and  a  long  Toledo  sticking  out  bj 
his  side  :  his  garments  were  so  covered  with  tinsel  and  spangles 
that  at  a  distance,  he  seemed  to  be  made  up  of  silver  and  gold 
He  called  himself  Don  Assiento,  and  mentioned  several  nation; 
that  had  sought  his  friendship ;  but  declared  that  he  had  beei 
gained  over  by  the  Count ;  and  that  he  was  come  into  thes< 
parts  to  enrich  every  one  that  heard  him.     The  court  was,  a( 
first,  very  well  pleased  with  his  figure,  and  the  promises  he  mado 
them  ;  but  upon  examination,  found  him  a  true  Spaniard ;  no- 
thing  but  show  and  beggary.     For  it  was  fully  proved,  that,  not 
withstanding  the  boasts  and  appearance  which  he  made,  he  was 
not  worth  a  groat :  nay,  that  upon  casting  up  his  annual  expenses, 
with  the  debts  and  encumbrances  which  lay  upon  his  estate,  he 
was  worse  than  nothing. 

There  appeared  another  witness  in  favour  of  the  Count,  who 
spoke  with  so  much  violence  and  warmth,  that  the  court  begun 
to  listen  to  him  very  attentively ;  till,  upon  hearing  his  name, 
they  found  he  was  a  notorious  knight  of  the  post,  being  kept  in 
pay,  to  give  his  testimony  on  all  occasions  where  it  was  wanted. 
.  This  was  the  Examiner ; b  a  person  who  had  abused  almost  every 
man  in  England,  that  deserved  well  of  his  country.  He  called 
Goodman  Fact  a  liar,  a  seditious  person,  a  traitor,  and  a  rebel ; 
and  so  much  incensed  the  honest  man,  that  he  would  certainly 
have  knocked  him  down,  if  he  could  have    come  at  him.     It 

*  By  this  witness,  is  meant,  the  Assiento  Contract,  or  grant,  made  by  the 
king  of  Spain,  for  the  importation  of  negroes  into  his  American  dominions, 
to  the  South-sea  Company ;  the  supposed  benefits  of  which  contract,  be- 
ing £art  of  the  treaty  of  commerce,  were  much  insisted  upon  by  the  min- 
isterial advocates. 

b  The  famous  political  paper  of  that  name,  in  which  Swift,  and  soma 
other  writers  of  credit,  were  concerned. 
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was  allowed  by  every  body,  that  so  foul-mouthed  a  witness  never 
appeared  in  any  cause.  Seeing  several  persons  of  great  eminence, 
who  had  maintained  the  cause  of  Goodman  Fact,  he  called  *hem 
ideots,  blockheads,  villains,  knaves,  infidels,  atheists,  apostates, 
fiends,  and  devils ;  never  did  man  show  so  much  eloquence  in 
ribaldry.  The  court  was,  at  length,  so  justly  provoked  with  this 
fellow's  behaviour,  who  spared  no  age,  nor  sex,  nor  profession, 
which  had  shown  any  friendship  or  inclination  for  the  plaintiff, 
that  several  began  to  whisper  to  one  another,  it  was  high  time 
to  bring  him  to  punishment  But  the  witness  overhearing  the 
word  Pillory  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  slunk  away  privately,  and 
hid  himself  among  the  people. 

After  a  full  hearing  on  both  sides,  Count  Tariff  was  cast,  and 
Goodman  Fact  got  his  cause ;  but  the  court,  sitting  late,  did  not 
think  it  fit,  at  that  time,  to  give  him  costs,  or,  indeed,  to  enter 
into  that  matter.  The  honest  man  immediately  retired,  after 
having  assured  his  friends,  that  at  any  time,  when  the  Count 
should  appear  on  the  like  occasion,  he  would  undertake  their  de- 
fence, and  come  to  their  assistance,  if  they  would  be  at  the  pain? 
bo  find  him  out. 

It  is  incredible,  how  general  a  joy  Goodman  Fact's  success 
created  in  the  city  of  London ;  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  or 
heard  the  next  day,  but  shaking  of  hands,  congratulations,  re- 
flections on  the  danger  they  had  escaped  ;  and  gratitude  to  those 
who  had  delivered  them  from  it. 

The  night  concluded  with  balls,  bonfires,  ringing  of  bells,  and 
the  like  public  demonstrations  of  joy. 


THE    WHIG-EXAMINEB. 

[The  notes  marked  N.  are  taken  from  Nichols*  edition  of  1789.] 
INTBODUCTORY    EEMAEKS. 

"  Every  reader  of  every  party,  since  personal  malice  is  past,  and  the 
Papers  which  once  inflamed  the  nation  are  read  only  as  effusions  of  Wit, 
must  wish  for  more  of  The  Whig  Examiners ;  for  on  no  occasion  was  the 
genius  of  Addison  more  vigorously  exerted,  and  on  none  did  the  superior- 
ity of  his  Wit  more  evidently  appear."  Dr.  Johnson. 

"Soon  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  Examiner11  came  out  a  paper 
from  the  other  side,  called  The  Whig  Examiner,  t>  written  with  so  much 
fire,  and  in  so  excellent  a  style,  as  put  the  Tories  in  no  small  pain  for 
their  favourite  hero :  every  one  cried,  Bickerstnff  must  be  the  author ;  and 
people  were  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  upon  its  being  so  soon 
laid  down,  which  seemed  to  show  that  it  was  only  written  to  bind  the 

*  On  the  8d  of  August,  1710,  appeared  the  first  number  of  "The  Ex- 
aminer, "  the  abiest  vindication  of  the  measures  of  the  queen  and  her  new 
ministry.  "About  a  dozen  of  these  papers,"  Dr  Swift  tells  us,  "written 
with  much  spirit  and  sharpness,  some  by  Secretary  St  John,  since  lord 
Bolingbroke  ;  others  by  Dr.  Atterbury,  since  Bishop  of  Rochester ;  and 
others  again  by  Mr.  Prior,  Dr.  Freind,  <fcc.,  were  published  with  great  ap- 
plause. But  these  gentlemen  being  grown  weary  of  the  work,  or  other 
wise  employed,  the  determination  was,  that  I  should  continue  it,  which  I 
did  accordingly  eight  months.  But,  my  style  being  soon  discovered,  and 
^  oaving  contracted  a  great  number  of  enemies,  1  let  it  fall  into  other  hands, 
wbo  held  it  up  in  some  manner  until  her  majesty's  death."  Dr.  Swift  began 
with  No.  13,  and  ended  by  writing  a  part  of  No.  46 ;  when  Mrs.  Manley 
took  it  up,  and  finished  the  first  volume  ;  it  was  afterwards  resumed  by 
Mr.  Oldisworth,  who  completed  four  volumes  more,  and  published  nine- 
teen numbers  of  a  sixth  volume,  when  the  queen's  death  put  an  end  to 
the  whole. — N. 

•»  In  this  work  Mr.  Addison  was  assisted  by  Maynwaring.     Mr.  Old 
tnixon,  indeed,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  laid  down  to  make  roon 
for  The  Medley,  apprehended  it  to  have  beeu  principally  the  production  ol 
Mr.  Maynwaring.     Sie  the  notes  on  No.  III. — N. 
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Examiners  to  their  good  behaviour,  and  was  never  designed  to  be  a  weekly 
paper."    Gay's  Present  State  of  Wit;  1711. 

"Addison  wrote,  as  different  exigencies  required,  in  1707,  'The  pre- 
sent State  of  the  War,  and  the  Necessity  of  an  Augmentation;'  which, 
however  judicious,  being  written  on  temporary  topics,  and  exhibiting  no 
peculiar  powers,  has  naturally  sunk,  by  its  own  weight,  into  neglect. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  the  few  papers  intituled,  'The  Whig  Examiner/  in 
which  is  exhibited  all  the  force  of  gay  malevolence  and  humorous  satire. 
Of  this  paper.  %bich  just  appeared  and  expired,  Swift  remarks  with  ex- 
ultation, that  it  is  now  down  among  the  dead  .nen.'  He  might  well  re- 
joice at  the  death  of  that  which  he  could  not  have  killed."        .* 

Dr.  Johnson. 


No.  1.  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER   14,  1710. 

Nescia  mens  bominnm  fati  sortisque  future, 

Et  servare  moduni,  rebus  sublata  seeundis ! 

Turno  tempos  erit,  magno  com  optaverit  emptum 

Intactum  Pallanta,  and  cum  folia  ista  diemque 

Oderit Vieg.  JSn.  x.  OOw 

40  mortals!  blind  in  fate,  who  never  know 
To  bear  high  fortune,  or  endure  the  low  1 
The  time  shall  come,  when  Turn  us,  but  in  vain, 
Shall  wish  untouch/d  the  trophies  of  the  slain ; 
Shall  wish  the  fatal  belt  were  far  away, 
And  curse  the  dire  remembrance  of  the  day.'— Dbydkn. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  censure  the  writings  of  others, 
and  to  give  all  persons  a  rehearing,  who  have  suffered  under  any 
unjust  sentence  of  the  Examiner.  As  that  author  has  hitherto 
proceeded,  his  paper  would  have  been  more  properly  entitled  the 
Executioner.*  At  least,  his  examination  is  like  that  which  is 
made  by  the  rack  and  wheel.  I  have  always  admired  a  critic 
that  has  discovered  the  beauties  of  an  author,  and  never  knew 

*  We  are  to  impute  to  this  provocation,  the  peculiar  keenness  of  our 
author's  reproof,  in  these  papers.  But  one  is  surprised  to  observe  how 
much  of  that  keenness  is  directed  against  the  style  of  his  antagonist  The 
reason  is,  that  the  good  taste  of  that  time  would  not  endure  a  want  of  co* 
reet  and  just  composition,  even  in  a  party-writer. 
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one  who  made  it  his  business  to  lash  the  faults  of  other  writers, 
that  was  not  guilty  of  greater  himself ;  as  the  hangman  is  gen- 
erally a  worse  malefactor,  than  the  criminal  that  suffers  by  his 
hand.  To  prove  what  I  say,  there  needs  no  more,  than  to  read 
the  annotations  which  this  author  has  made  upon  Dr.  Garth's 
poem,  with  the  preface  in  the  front,  and  a  riddle  at  the  end  of 
them.  To  begin  with  the  first :  did  ever  an  advocate  for  a  party 
open  with  such  an  unfortunate  assertion  ?  '  The  collective  body 
of  the  whigs  have  already  engrossed  our  riches : '  That  is,  in 
plain  English,  the  whigs  are  possessed  of  all  the  riches  of  the 
nation.  Is  not  this  giving  up  all  he  has  been  contending  for 
these  six  weeks  ?  Is  there  any  thing  more  reasonable,  than  that 
those  who  have  all  the  riches  of  the  nation  in  their  possession, 
or,  if  he  likes  his  own  phrase  better,  as  indeed  I  think  it  is 
stronger,  that  those  who  have  already  engrossed  our  riches, 
should  have  the  management  of  our  public  treasure,  and  the  di- 
rection of  our  fleets  and  armies  ?  But  let  us  proceed :  l  Their 
representative,  the  Kit-Cat,  have  pretended  to  make  a  monopoly 
of  our  sense. '  a  Well,  but  what  does  all  this  end  in  ?  If  the 
author  means  any  thing,  it  is  this ;  that,  to  prevent  such  a  mo- 
nopoly of  sense,  he  is  resolved  to  deal  in  it  himself  by  retail,  and 
sell  a  pennyworth  of  it  every  week.  In  what  follows,  there  is 
such  a  shocking  familiarity,  both  in  his  railleries  and  civilities, 
that  one  cannot  long  be  in  doubt  who  is  the  author.  The  re- 
maining part  of  the  preface  has  so  much  of  the  pedant,  and  so 
little  of  the  conversation  of  men  in  it,  that  I  shall  pass  it  over, 
and  hasten  to  the  riddles,  which  are  as  follows. 

ft  Prior  was  the  author  of  the  number  and  annotations  animadverted 
upon  in  this  Paper.  About  this  time  he  had  deserted  the  Whig  party, 
to  join  the  Tory  administration.  About  the  time  of  his  apostacy  he  was 
expelled  from  the  Kit-Cat  Club ;  and  he  alludes,  in  the  words  here  quoted, 
to  his  expulsion.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  person  fixed  upon  fpi 
the  management  of  the  Examiner,  which  devolved  ultimately  on  Di. 
Bwift.  The  drubbing  he  received  here  from  Addison  probably  sickened 
Prior,  and  disabled  him  for  his  new  honourable  employment.  See  Tat 
I2mo.  6  vols.     Notes  on  the  Examiner,  No.  210  <fe  No.  229. — N. 
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THE   EIDDLE. 


Sphinx  was  a  monster,  that  would  eat 
Whatever  stranger  she  could  get : 
Unless  his  ready  wit  disclos'd 
The  subtle  riddle  she  propos'd. 
GBdipus  was  resolv'd  to  go, 
And  try  what  strength  of  parts  could  do; 
Says  Sphinx,  on  this  depends  your  fate ; 
Tell  me  what  animal  is  that, 
Which  has  four  feet  at  morning  bright? 
Has  two  at  noon,  and  three  at  night! 
Tis  man,  said  he,  who  weak  by  nature, 
At  first  creeps,  like  his  fellow-creature, 
Upon  all  four :  as  years  accrue, 
With  sturdy  steps,  he  walks  on  two ; 
In  age,  at  length,  grown  weak  and  sick, 
For  his  third  leg  adopts  the  stick. 
Now  in  your  turn,  'tis  just,  methinks, 
You  should  resolve  me,  Madam  Sphinx, 
What  stranger  creature  yet  is  he, 
Who  has  four  legs  then  two,  then  three ; 
Then  loses  one,  then  gets  two  more, 
And  runs  away  at  last  on  four. 

The  first  part  of  this  little  mystical  poem  is  an  old  riddu., 
which  we  could  have  told  the  meaning  of,  had  not  the  author 
given  himself  the  trouble  of  explaining  it ;  but  as  for  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  second,  he  leaves  us  altogether  in  the  dark.  The  rid 
die  runs  thus :  '  What  creature  is  it  that  walks  upon  four  legs  in 
the  morning,  two  legs  at  noon,  and  three  legs  at  night  ? '  This 
he  solves,  as  our  forefathers  have  done  for  these  two  thousand 
years ;  and  not  according  to  Rabelais,  who  gives  another  reason 
why  a  man  is  said  to  be  a  creature  with  three  legs  at  night. 
Then  follows  the  second  riddle  :  l  What  creature,  (says  he,)  is  it 
that  first  uses  four  legs,  then  two  legs,  then  three  legs :  then 
loses  one  leg,  then  gets  two  legs,  and  at  last  runs  away  upon 
four  legs  ? ,  Were  I  disposed  to  be  splenetic,  I  sh  auld  ask  if 
there  was  any  th  ing  in  the  New  Garland  of  Biddies  so  wild,  s* 
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childish)  or  so  fiat :  but  though  I  dare  not  go  so  far  as  that,  I 
shall  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  the  author  has  stolen  his  hint  out 
of  the  Garland,  from  a  riddle  which  I  was  better  acquainted  with 
than  the  Nile,  when  I  was  but  twelve  years  old.  It  runs  thus : 
Riddle  my  riddle  my  ree,  what  is  this  1  Two  legs  sat  upon 
three  legs,  and  hold  one  leg  in  her  hand;  in  came  four  legs,  and 
snatched  away  one  leg ;  up  started  two  legs,  and  flung  three  legs 
at  four  legs,  and  brought  one  leg  back  again.  This  enigma, 
joined  with  the  foregoing  two,  rings  all  the  changes  that  can  be 
made  upon  four  legs.  That  I  may  deal  more  ingenuously  with 
my  reader  than  the  abovementioned  enigmatist  has  done,  I  shall 
present  him  with  a  key  to  my  riddle  :  which,  upon  application, 
he  will  find  exactly  fitted  to  all  the  words  of  it :  one  leg  is  a  leg 
of  mutton,  two  legs  is  a  servant  maid,  three  legs  is  a  joint  stool, 
which  in  the  sphinx's  country  was  called  a  tripode ;  as  four  legs 
is  a  dog,  who,  in  all  nations  and  ages  has  been  reckoned  a  quad- 
ruped. We  have  now  the  exposition  of  our  first  and  third  rid- 
dles upon  legs  ;  let  us  here,  if  you  ptease,  endeavour  to  find  out 
the  meaning  of  our  second,  which  is  thus  in  the  author's  words : 

"What  stranger  creature  yet  is  he, 
That  has  four  legs,  then  two,  then  three; 
Then  loses  one,  then  gets  two  more, 
And  runs  away  at  last  on  four! 

This  riddle,  as  the  poet  tells  us,  was  proposed  by  (Edipus  to 
the  sphinx,  after  he  had  given  his  solution  to  that  which  the 
sphinx  had  proposed  to  him.  This  (Edipus,  you  must  understand 
though  the  people  did  not  believe  it,  was  son  to  a  king  of  Thebes 
and  bore  a  particular  grudge  to  the  treasurer  of  that  kingdom 
which  made  him  so  bitter  upon  H.  L.  in  this  enigma. 

What  stranger  creature  yet  is  he, 
That  has  four  legs,  then  two,  then  three 
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By  which  he  intimates,  that  this  great  man  at  Thebes,  being 
( weak  by  nature,'  as  he  admirably  expresses  it,  could  not  walk 
as  soon  as  he  was  born,  but,  like  other  children,  fell  upon  all  four 
when  he  attempted  it ;  that  he  afterwards  went  upon  two  legs , 
like  other  men ;  and  that,  in  his  more  advanced  age,  he  got  a 
white  staff  in  Queen  Jocasta's  court,  which  the  author  calls  his 
third  leg.  Now  it  so  happened,  that  the  treasurer  fell,  and  by 
that  means  broke  his  third  leg,  which  is  intimated  by  the  next 
words,  *  Then  loses  one  ' — Thus  far,  I  think,  we  have  travelled 
through  the  riddle  with  good  success. 

> 
What  stranger  creature  yet  is  he, 

That  has  four  legs,  then  two,  then  three  f 

Then  loses  one — 

But  now  comes  the  difficulty  that  has  puzzled  the  whole  town 
and  which,  I  must  confess,  has  kept  me  awake  for  these  three 
nights : 


Then  gets  two  more, 

And  runs  away  at  last  on  four. 

I  at  last  thought  the  treasurer  of  Thebes  might  have  walked  upon 
crutches,  and  so  ran  away  on  four  legs,  viz.  two  natural  and  two 
artificial.  But  this  I  have  no  authority  for ;  and  therefore,  upon 
mature  consideration,  do  find  that  the  words  (Then  gets  two 
more)  are  only  Greek  expletives,  introduced  to  make  up  the 
verse,  and  to  signify  nothing  and  that  runs,  in  the  next  line, 
should  be  rides.  I  shall,  therefore,  restore  the  true  ancient, 
reading  of  this  riddle,  after  which  it  will  be  able  to  explain 
itself. 

(Ediptjs  speaks : 

Now  in  your  turn,  'tis  juBt,  methinks, 
Tou  should  resolve  me,  Madam  Sphinx, 
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What  stranger  creature  yet  is  he, 
Who  has  four  legs,  then  two,  then  three ; 
Then  loses  one,  the?  gains  two  more, 
And  rides  away  at  last  on  four 

I  most  now  inform  the  reader,  that  Thebes  was  on  the  continent, 
so  that  it  was  easy  for  a  man  to  ride  out  of  his  dominions  on 
horseback,  an  advantage  that  a  British  statesman  would  be  de- 
prived of.  If  he  would  run  away,  he  must  do  it  l  in  an  open 
boat ; '  for  to  say  of  an  Englishman,  in  this  sense,  that  he  runs 
away  on  all  four,  would  be  as  absurd,  as  to  say,  he  clapped  spurs 
to  his  horse  at  St.  James's  gate,  and  galloped  away  to  tho 
Hague. 

Before  I  take  my  farewell  of  this  subject,  I  shall  advise  tho 
author,  for  the  future,  to  speak  his  meaning  more  plainly.  I 
allow  he  has  a  happy  talent  at  doggrel,  when  '  he  writes  upon  a 
known  subject :  where  he  tells  us  in  plain  intelligible  language, 
how  Syrisca's  ladle  was  lost  in  one  hole,  and  Hans  Carvel's 
finger  in  another,'  he  is  very  jocular  and  diverting ;  but,  when 
he  wraps  a  lampoon  in  a  riddle,  he  must  consider  that  his  jest  is 
lost  to  every  one,  but  the  few  merry  wags  that  are  in  the  secret. 
This  is  making  darker  satires  than  ever  Persius  did.  After  this 
cursory  view  of  the  Examiner's  performance,  let  us  consider  his 
remarks  upon  the  doctor's.  That  general  piece  of  raillery  which 
he  passes  upon  the  doctor's  considering  the  treasurer  in  several 
different  views,  is  that  which  might  fall  upon  any  poem  in  Waller, 
or  any  other  writer,  who  has  diversity  of  thoughts  and  allu- 
sions :  and  though  it  may  appear  a  pleasant  ridicule  to  an  ig- 
norant reader,  is  wholly  groundless  and  unjust.  I  do  likewise 
dissent b  with  the  Examiner,  upon  the  phrases  of '  passions  being 

*  These  allusions  to  Prior's  poems  confirm  what  has  been  said  in  the 
preceding  note  on  this  paper,  p.  6. — N. 

•>  Dissent  urith.  They  who  delight  in  Latinizing  the  English  tongue, 
would  correct  without  scruple — distent  frotn. — But  the  matter  is  not  quite 
so  clear  as  they  pretend.     Dis,  in  the  compound  words  v  f  our  language, 
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poised,'  and  of  the  ( retrieving  merit  from  dependance,'  which  are 
very  beautiful  and  poetic.  It  is  the  same  cavilling  spirit,  that 
finds  fault  with  that  expression  of  the  '  pomp  of  peace  among  the 
woes  of  war/  as  well  as  of  *  offering  unasked.'  As  for  the  Nile, 
how  Icarus  and  Pha6ton  came  to  be  joined  with  it,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive. I  must  confess,  they  have  been  formerly  used  to  repre- 
sent the  fate  of  rash  ambitious  men ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  why 
the  author  should  deprive  us  of  those  particular  similies  for  the 
future.  The  next  criticism  upon  the  stars,  seems  introduced 
for  no  other  reason,  but  to  mention  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  whom  the 
author  every  where  endeavours  to  imitate  and  abuse.  But  I 
shall  refer  the  Examiner  to  the  frog's  advice  to  her  little  one, 
that  was  blowing  itself  up  to  the  size  of  an  ox : 

-Non  si  te  ru  peris,  inquit. 


Par  eris- 


The  allusion  to  the  victim  may  be  a  gallimatia  in  French 
politics,  but  is  an  apt  and  noble  allusion  to  a  true  English  spirit, 
And  as  for  the  Examiner's  remarks  on  the  word  bleed,  (though 
a  man  would  laugh  to  see  impotent  malice  so  little  able  to  con- 
is  not  always  a  preposition,  properly  so  called,  like  the  Latin,  de,  but  an 
article,  expressing  very  strongly  negation,  or  contrariety ;  as,  disallow,  dis- 
oion,  disagree,  Ac.  which  mean  the  same  thing  as,  I  do  not  allow,  do  not 
own,  do  not  agree,  <fcc     The  prepositive  article,  dis,  thus  understood,  not 


with  you — the  sense  being  respectively,  I  do  not  understand,  agree,  hold,  or 
think  with  you. 

But  dissent  with,  it  will  be  said,  must  be  wrong,  because  the  word  dip- 
sent,  being  of  Latin  derivation,  must  follow  the  idiom  of  tiiat  tongue. 
Here,  again,  there  is  some  doubt :  for  the  Latin  writers  do  not  only  say— ■ 
dissentire  ab  aliquo — but,  cum  aliquo,  as  cum  Catone  meo  saipe  dissensu 
[Cic.  de  Off.,  lib.  \\l,  c.  22.  Ed  Pearce.] 

To  compromise  the  matter,  however,  I  would  lay  down  this  rule— 
"that,  where  the  compound  verb  is  purely  of  Latin  original,  there  the 
most  usual  idiom  of  the  Latin  tougue  is  to  be  followed."  And,  because 
that  is  evidently  the  case  in  the  verb  dissent,  I  would  choose  rather  to 
say,  dissent  from,  than  dissent  with  ;  it  being,  I  believe,  more  customary 
with  the  Latin  writers  to  say  dissentire  ab,— -than — dissents  te  cum,  though 
vh«  practice  be  not  universal 
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tain  itself,)  one  cannot  but  observe  in  th.m  the  temper  of  the 
banditti  whom  he  mentions  in  the  same  paper,  who  always  mur- 
der where  they  rob.  The  last  observation  is  upon  the  line, '  In- 
gratitude's a  weed  of  every  clime.'  Here  he  is  very  much  out 
of  humour  with  the  doctor,  for  having  called  that  the  weed,  which 
Dryden  only  terms  the  growth  of  every  clime.  But,  for  God's 
sake,  why  so  much  tenderness  for  ingratitude  ?* 

But  I  shall  say  no  more.  We  are  now  in  an  age  wherein  im- 
pudent assertions  must  pass  for  arguments  :  and  I  do  not  ques- 
tion, but  the  same  who  has  endeavoured  here  to  prove,  that  he 
who  wrote  the  Dispensary  was  no  poet,  will  very  suddenly  under- 
take to  shew,  that  he  who  gained  the  battle  of  Blenheim  is  no 
general. b 


No.  2.    THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER,  21,  1710. 


-Arcades  ambo 


Et  eantaro  pares 

Vraa.  EcL  vli  4. 

u  Both  yoang  Arcadians,  both  alike  Inspired 
To  sing  and  answer  as  the  song  required. 

Dbtdbn. 

I  never  yet  knew  an  author  that  had  not  his  admirers/ 
Bunyan  and  Quarles  have  passed  through  several  editions,  and 
please  as  many  readers  as  Dryden  and  Tillotson.  The  Examiner 
had  not  written  two  half-sheets  of  paper,  before  he  met  with  one 
that  was  astonished  at  the  '  force  he  was  master  of,'  and  ap- 
proaches him  with  awe,  when  he  mentions  state  subjects,  as  ( en- 

*  Prior  had  been  under  great  obligations  to  the  Whig  party,  partici 
larly  to  Lord  Halifax.     This  is  one  of  Addison's  oblique  strobes, — N. 

b  He  was  deprived  of  his  Generalship  soon  after  this :  to  the  astonish 
ment  of  all  Europe. — N. 

•  "He  who  pleases  many  "  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes  of  Pomfret»  "mm? 
hare  merit" — N. 
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croaching  on  the  province  that  belonged  to  him,'  and  treating  of 
things  that  deserved  to  pass  under  his  pen.'  The  same  humble 
author  tells  us,  that  the  Examiner  can  furnish  mankind  with  an 
1  antidote  to  the  poison  that  is  scattered  through  the  nation.' 
This  crying  up  of  the  Examiner's  antidote,  puts  me  in  mind  of 
the  first  appearance  that  a  celebrated  French  quack  made  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  A  little  boy  walked  before  him,  publishing 
with,  a  shrill  voice,  Man  p&re  guerit  toutes  sortes  de  maladies  y 
1  My  father  cures  all  sorts  of  distempers : '  to  which  the  doctor, 
who  walked  behind  him,  added,  in  a  grave  and  composed  manner, 
TJenfant  dit  vrai,  The  child  says  true.' 

That  the  reader  may  see  what  party  the  author  of  this  letter 
is  of,  I  shall  shew  how  he  speaks  of  the  French  king  and  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  and  how  of  our  greatest  allies,  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  the  States  General.  '  In  the  mean  while  the  French 
king  has  withdrawn  his  troops  from  Spain,  and  has  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  restore  that  monarchy  to  us,  was  he  reduced  low 
enough  really  to  desire  to  do  it.  The  duke  of  Anjou  has  had 
leisure  to  take  off  those  whom  he  suspected,  to  confirm  his  friends, 
to  regulate  his  revenues,  to  increase  and  form  his  troops,  and 
above  all,  to  rouse  that  spirit  in  the  Spanish  nation,  which  a 
succession  of  lazy  and  indolent  princes  had  lulled  asleep.  From 
hence  it  appears  probable  enough,  that  if  the  war  continue  much 
longer  on  the  present  foot,  instead  of  regaining  Spain,  we  shall 
find  the  duke  of  Anjou  in  a  condition  to  pay  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude, and  support  the  grandfather  in  his  declining  years ;  by 
whoso  arms,  in  the  day  of  his  infancy,  he  was  upheld.'  What 
expressions  of  tenderness,  duty,  and  submission  !  The  pane- 
gyric on  the  duke  of  Anjou,  is  by  much  the  best  written  part  of 
this  whole  letter ;  the  apology  for  the  French  king  is,  indeed, 
the  same  which  the  Post-boy  has  often  made,  but  worded  with 
greater  deference  and  respect  to  that  great  prince.     There  are 
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many  strokes  of  the  author's  good-will  to  our  confederates,  the 
Butch  and  the  emperor,  in  several  parts  of  this  notable  epistle ; 
I  shall  only  quote  one  of  them,  alluding  to  the  concern  which  the 
bank,  the  states  general,  and  the  emperor  expressed  for  the 
ministry,  by  their  humble  applications  to  her  majesty,  m  these 
words : 

1  Not  daunted  yet,  they  resolve  to  try  a  new  expedient,  and  the 
interest  of  Europe  is  to  be  represented  as  inseparable  from  that 
of  the  ministers. 

Hand  dubitant  equidem  implorare  quod  usquam  est ; 
Flectere  si  nequeunt  Superos,  Acheronta  movebunt* 

The  members  of  the  Bank,  the  Dutch,  and  the  court  of  Vienna, 
are  called  in  as  confederates  to  the  ministry.1  This,  in  the 
mildest  English  it  will  bear,  runs  thus :  '  They  are  resolved  to 
look  for  help  wherever  they  can  find  it;  if  they  cannot  have  it 
from  heaven,  they  will  go  to  hell  for  it ; '  that  is  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bank,  the  Dutch,  and  the  court  of  Vienna.  The 
French  king,  the  pope,  and  the  devil,  have  been  often  joined  to- 
gether, by  a  well-meaning  Englishman;  but  I  am  very  much 
surprised  to  see  the  Bank,  the  Dutch,  and  the  court  of  Vienna, 
in  such  company.  We  may  still  see  this  gentleman's  principles, 
in  the  accounts  which  he  gives  of  his  own  country :  speaking  of 
( the  General,6  the  quondam  Treasurer,6  and  the  Junto,'  which, 
every  one  knows,  comprehends  the  whigs,  in  their  utmost  extent; 
he  adds,  in  opposition  to  them,  '  For  the  queen  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  British  nation, — 

No*  numerut  sumus. 

*  Theae  lines  are  cited,  with  a  little  variation,  from  Virgil,  A^n 
fii  812. 

*»  If  Jove  and  Heaven  myjust  desires  deny, 
Hell  shall  the  power  of  Heaven  and  Jove  supply." 

Dkydrn. — N. 
b  Marlborough. — N.  «  Godolphin. — N. 
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In  English, 
We  are  cyphers. 

How  properly  the  tories  may  be  called  the  whole  foody  of  the 
British  nation,  I  leave  to  any  one's  judging :  and  wonder  how  an 
author  can  be  so  disrespectful  to  her  majesty,  as  to  separate  her, 
in  so  saucy  a  manner,  from  that  part  of  her  people,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Examiner  himself,  '  have  engrossed  the  riches  of  the 
nation : }  and  all  this  to  join  her,  with  so  much  impudence,  under 
the  common  denomination  of  We ;  that  is,  *  We  queen  and  tories 
are  cyphers.  Nos  numerus  sumus}  is  a  scrap  of  Latin,  more 
impudent  than  Cardinal  Woolsey's  Ego  et  Rex  meus.  We  find 
the  same  particle  , '  we,'  used  with  great  emphasis  and  significance 
in  the  eighth  page  of  this  letter ;  '  But  nothing  decisive,  nothing 
which  had  the  appearance  of  earnest,  has  been  so  much  as  at- 
tempted, except  that  wise  expedition  to  Toulon,  which  we  suf 
fered  to  be  defeated  before  it  began.'  Whoever  did,  G-od  forgive 
them :  there  were,  indeed,  several  stories  of  discoveries  made,  by 
letters  and  messengers  that  were  sent  to  France. 

Having  done  with  the  author's  party  and  principle,  we  now 
jhall  consider  his  performance,  under  the  three  heads  of  wit, 
language,  and  argument.  The  first  lash  of  his  satire  falls  upon 
the  censor  of  Great  Britain,  who,  says  he,  resembles  the  famous 
censor  of  Borne,  in  nothing  but  espousing  the  '  cause  of  the  van- 
quished.' Our  letter-writer  here  allude's  to  that  known  Terse  in 
Lucan, 

Yictrix  causa  diis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni. 

1  The  gods  espoused  the  cause  of  the  conquerors,  but  Cato  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  vanquished.'  The  misfortune  is,  that 
this  verse  was  not  written  of  Cato  the  censor,  but  of  Cato  of 
Utica.  How  Mr.  Bickerstaffe,  who  has  written  in  favour  of  a 
party  that  is  not  vanquished,  resembles  the  younger  Cato,  wh<? 
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not  a  Roman  censor,  I  do  not  well  conceive,  unless  it  bo 
in  struggling  for  the  liberty  of  his  country.  To  say,  therefore, 
that  the  censor  of  Great  Britain  resembles  that  famous  censor  of 
Borne,  in  nothing  but  espousing  the  cause  of  the  vanquished ;  is 
just  the  same,  as  if  one  should  say,  in  regard  to  the  many  obscure 
truths,  and  secret  histories,  that  are  brought  to  light  in  this  letter, 
that  the  author  of  these  new  revelations,  resembles  the  ancient 
author  of  the  revelations  '  in  nothing  but  venturing  his  head.' 
Besides  that  there  would  be  no  ground  for  such  a  resemblance, 
would  not  a  man  be  laughed  at  by  every  common  reader,  should 
he  thus  mistake  one  St.  John  for  another,  and  apply  that  to  St. 
John  the  evangelist,  which  relates  to  St.  John  the  baptist,  who 
died  many  years  before  him  ?a 

Another  smart  touch  of  the  author  we  meet  with  in  the  fifth 
page,  where,  without  any  preparation,  he  breaks  out  all  on  & 
sudden,  into  a  vein  of  poetry ;  and,  instead  of  writing  a  letter  to 
the  Examiner,  gives  advice  to  a  painter  in  these  strong  lines : 
'  Paint,  sir,  with  that  force  which  you  are  master  of,  the  present 
state  of  the  war  abroad ;  and  expose  to  the  public  view,  those 
principles  upon  which,  of  late,  it  has  been  carried  on,  so  different 
from  those  upon  which  it  was  originally  entered  into.  Collect 
some  few  of  the  indignities  which  have  been  this  year  offered  to 
her  majesty,  and  those  unnatural  struggles  which  have  betrayed 
the  weakness  of  a  shattered  constitution.'  By  the  way,  a  man 
may  be  said  to  paint  a  battle,  or  if  you  please,  a  war ;  but  I  do 
not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  paint  the  present  state  of  a  war. 
So  a  man  may  be  said  to  describe  or  to  collect  accounts  of  indig 
nities  and  unnatural  struggles ;  but  to  collect  the  things  them- 
selves, is  a  figure  which  this  gentleman  has  introduced  into  our 
English  prose.     Well,  but  what  will  be  the  use  of  this  picture 

a  Or  confound,  as  Sterne  says,  Alexander  the  Great  with  '  Alexandei 
the  Coppersmith,' — N. 
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of  a  state  of  the  war  %  and  this  collection  of  indignities  and  strug 
gles  %  It  seems,  the  chief  design  of  them  is  to  make  a  dead  man 
blush,  as  we  may  see  in  those  inimitable  lines  which  immediately 

follow :  '  And  when  this  is  done,  D n  shall  blush  in  his  grave 

among  the  dead,  Walpole  among  the  living,  and  even  Volpone 
shall  feel  some  remorse.'  Was  there  ever  any  thing,  I  will  not 
say  so  stiff  and  so  unnatural,  but  so  brutal  and  so  silly !  this  is 
downright  hacking  and  hewing  in  satire.  But  we  see  a  master- 
piece of  this  kind  of  writing  in  the  twelfth  page ;  where,  without 
any  respect  to  a  duchess  of  Great  Britain,  *  a  princess  of  the 
empire,  and  one  who  was  a  bosom  friend  of  her  royal  mistress,  he 
calls  a  great  lady  '  an  insolent  woman,  the  worst  of  her  sex,  a  fury, 
an  executioner  of  divine  vengeance,  a  plague  ; '  and  applies  to  her 
a  line  which  Virgil  writ  originally  upon  Alec  to.  One  would 
think  this  foul-mouthed  writer  must  have  received  some  par- 
ticular injuries,  either  from  this  great  lady  or  from  her  husband ; 
and  these  the  world  shall  be  soon  acquainted  with,  by  a  book 
which  is  now  in  the  press,  entitled,  '  An  essay  towards  proving 
that  gratitude  is  no  virtue.4  This  author  is  so  full  of  satire, 
and  is  so  angry  with  every  one  that  is  pleased  with  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough's  victories,  that  he  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  abuse  one  of  the  queen's  singing  men,  who,  it  seems,  did 
his  best  to  celebrate  a  thanksgiving  day  in  an  anthem  ;  as 
you  may  see  in  that  passage :  '  Towns  have  been  taken,  and  bat- 
tles have  been  won ;  the  mob  has  huzzaed  round  bonfires,  the 
stentor  of  the  chapel  has  strained  his  throat  in  the  gallery,  and 
the  stentor  of  Sarum,b  has  deafened  his  audience  from  the  pulpit. ' 
Thus  you  see  bow  like  a  true  son  of  the  high-church,  he  falls 
upon  a  learned  and  reverend  prelate,  and  for  no  other  crime,  but 
for  preaching  with  an  audible  voice.     If  a  man  lifts  up  his  voice 

B  Duchess  of  Marlborough. — N. 

b  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  at  this  time  Bishop  of  Sarum.— N. 
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like  a  trumpet  to  preach  sedition,*  he  is  received  by  some  men  as 
a  confessor ;  but  if  he  cries  aloud,  and  spares  not  to  animate 
people  with  devotion  and  gratitude,  for  the  greatest  public  bless- 
ings that  ever  were  bestowed  on  a  sinful  nation,  he  is  reviled  as 
a  Stentor. 

I  promised  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  language  of  this 
excellent  author,  who,  I  find,  takes  himself  for  an  orator.  In 
the  first  page  he  censures  several  for  the  poison  which  they  '  pro- 
fusely scatter '  through  the  nation :  that  is,  in  plain  English,  '  for 
squandering  away  their  poison.'  In  the  second,  he  talks  of '  car- 
rying probability  through  the  thread  of  a  fable;1  and,  in  the 
third, '  of  laying  an  odium  at  a  man's  door.1  In  the  fourth  he 
rises  in  his  expressions ;  where  he  speaks  of  those  who  would 
persuade  the  people,  that  the  '  General,  the  quondam  Treasurer, 
and  the  Junto,  are  the  only  objects  of  the  confidence  of  the  allies, 
and  of  the  fears  of  the  enemies/  I  would  advise  this  author  to 
try  the  beauty  of  this  expression.  Suppose  a  foreign  minister 
should  address  her  majesty  in  the  following  manner,  (for  certainly 
it  is  her  majesty  only  to  whom  the  sense  of  the  compliment  ought 
to  be  paid)  '  Madam,  you  are  the  object  of  the  confidence  of  the 
allies ; '  or,  '  Madam,  your  majesty  is  the  only  object  of  the  fears 
of  the  enemies.1  Would  a  man  think  that  he  had  learned  Eng- 
lish ?  I  would  have  the  author  try,  by  the  same  rule,  some  of 
his  other  phrases,  as  page  seven,  where  he  tells  us,  c  that  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  would  be  still  precarious.'  What 
would  a  tradesman  think,  if  one  should  tell  him  in  a  passion,  that 
his  '  scales  were  precarious ; '  and  mean  by  it,  that  they  were  '  not 
fixed  ? '  In  the  thirteenth  page  he  speaks  of  l  certain  profligate 
wretches,  who,  having  us  lrped  the  royal  seat,  resolved  to  venture 
overturning  the  chariot  of  government,  rather  than  to  lose  their 
plape  in  it.'     A  plain-spoken  man  would  have  left  the  chariot  out 

*  Dr.  SacheverelL — N. 
vol.  ii. — 26 
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of  this  sentence,  and  so  have  made  it  good  English.  As  it  is 
there,  it  is  not  only  an  impropriety  of  speech,  but  of  metaphor; 
it  being  impossible  for  a  man  to  have  a  place  in  the  chariot  which 
he  drives.  I  would  therefore  advise  this  gentleman,  in  the  next 
edition  of  his  letter,  to  change  the  chariot  of  government  into  the 
chaise  of  government,  which  will  sound  as  well,  and  serve  his  turn 
much  better.  I  could  be  longer  on  the  errata  of  this  very  small 
work,  but  will  conclude  this  head  with  taking  notice  of  a  certain 
figure  which  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  in  which  this  let- 
ter-writer very  much  excels.  This  is  called  by  some  an  anti 
climax^  an  instance  of  which  we  have  in  the  tenth  page ;  where 
he  tells  us,  that  Britain  may  expect  to  have  this  only  glory  left 
her, *  that  she  has  proved  a  farm  to  the  Bank,  a  province  to  Hol- 
land, and  a  jest  to  the  whole  world.'  I  never  met  with  so  sudden 
a  downfal  in  so  promising  a  sentence ;  a  jest  to  the  whole  world 
gives  such  an  unexpected  turn  to  this  happy  period,  that  I  was 
heartily  troubled  and  surprised  to  meet  with  it  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, in  all  my  reading,  to  have  observed  more  than  two  couplets 
of  verses  that  have  been  written  in  this  figure ;  the  first  are  thus 
quoted  by  Mr.  Dryden : 

Not  only  London  echoes  with  thy  fame, 
But  also  Islington  has  heard  the  same. 

The  other  are  in  French. 

Allez  vous,  luy  dit  il,  sans  bruit  chez  vos  parens, 
Ou  vous  avez  laisse  votre  honneur  &  vos  gaiis. 

But  we  need  not  go  further  than  the  letter  before  us  for  ex- 
amples of  this  nature,  as  we  may  find  in  page  the  eleventh, 
'  Mankind  remains  convinced,  that  a  queen  possessed  of  all  the 
virtues  requisite  to  bless  a  nation,  or  make  a  private  family  hap- 
py, sits  on  the  throne.'  Is  this  panegyric  or  burlesque  ?  To 
see  so  glorious  a  queen  celebrated  in  such  a  manner,  gives  every 
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good  subject  a  secret  indignation;  and  looks  liker  S  car  r  on 'a 
character  of  the  great  Queen  Semiramis,  who,  says  that  author, 
"  was  the  founder  of  Babylon,  conqueror  of  the  East,  and  an 
excellent  housewife." 

The  third  subject  being  the  argumentative  part  of  this  lef 
ter,  I  shall  leave  till  another  occasion.  ^ 


No.  3.    THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1710. 

— ^— Non  defensorlbus  istls 

Tempos  eget 

Vibg.    JBn.ii.521. 

M  These  times  want  other  aids.1*— Dktdkn. 

I  was  once  talking  with  an  old  humdrum  fellow,  and,  before 
I  had  heard  his  story  out,  was  called  away  by  business.  About 
three  years  after  I  met  him  again ;  when  he  immediately  reas 
sumed  the  thread  of  his  story,  and  began  his  salutation  with, 
'  but,  sir,  as  I  was  telling  you.'  The  same  method  has  been 
made  use  of  by  very  polite  writers ;  as,  in  particular,  the  author 
of  Don  Quixote,  who  inserts  several  novels  in  his  works,  and, 
after  a  parenthesis  of  about  a  dozen  leaves,  returns  again  to  his 
story.  Hudibras  has  broke  off  the  Adventure  of  the  Bear  and 
Fiddle.  The  Tatler  has  frequently  interrupted  the  course  of 
a  Lucubration,  and  taken  it  up  again  after  a  fortnight's  respite ; 
as  the  Examiner,  who  is  capable  of  imitating  him  in  this  particu- 
lar, has  likewise  done. 

This  may  serve  as  an  apology  for  my  postponing  the  exami- 
nation of  the.  argumentative  part  of  the  Letter  to  the  Examiner 
to  a  further  day,  though  I  must  confess,  this  was  occasioned  by 
a  letter  which  I  received  last  post.     Upon  opening  it,  I  found  it 
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to  contain  a  very  curious  piece  of  antiquity;  which,  without 
preface  or  application,  was  introduced  as  follows. 

"  Alcibiades  *  was  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure,  Wed  up  in  the 
Bchool  of  Socrates ;  and  one  of  the  best  orators  of  his  age,  not 
withstanding  he  lived  at  a  time  when  learning  was  at  its  highest 
pitch :  he  was  likewise  very  famous  for  his  military  exploits, 
having  gained  great  conquests  over  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had 
formerly  been  'the  confederates  of  his  countrymen  against  the 
great  King  of  Persia,  but  were  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  the 
Persians.  He  had  been  once  so  far  misrepresented  and  tra- 
duced by  the  malice  of  hia  enemies,  that  the  priests  cursed  him. 
But  after  the  great  services  which  he  had  done  for  his  country, 
they  publicly  repealed  their  curses,  and  changed  them  into  ap- 
plauses and  benedictions. 

"  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  the  life  of  Alcibiades,  that  one  Tau- 
reas,  an  obscure  man,  contended  with  him  for  a  certain  prize, 
which  was  to  be  conferred  by  vote ;  at  which  time  each  of  the 
competitors  recommended  himself  to  the  Athenians  by  an  ora- 
tion. The  speech  which  Alcibiades  made  on  that  occasion,  has 
been  lately  discovered  among  the  manuscripts  of  King's  College 
in  Cambridge ;  and  communicated  to  me  by  my  learned  friend 

a  The  speech  of  Alcibiades  was  written  by  Mr.  May n waring.  The  oc- 
casion of  it  was,  the  opposition  the  victorious  General  Stanhope  met  with 
in  the  election  for  Westminster,  1710,  when  he  stood  candidate  for  member 
of  parliament  for  that  city,  by  his  prosy.  Major-general  Davenport ;  and 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cross  the  Brewer.  By  Alcibiades  is  meant 
General  Stanhope,  by  Taureas  Mr.  Cross,  by  the  Lacedaemonians  the 
Spaniards. 

During  the  violence  of  this  election,  Swift  tells  Mrs.  Johnson,  "  In  the 
way  to  Knellers  we  met  the  electors  for  parliament-men ;  and  the  nibble 
came  about  our  coach,  crying,  '  A  Colt,  a  Stanhope,'  <&c.  We  were  afraid 
of  a  dead  cat,  or  our  glasses  broken;  and  so  were  always  of  their  side." 
Journal  to  Stella,  Oct  5, 1710. — "  In  the  election  the  Tories  carry  it  among 
the  new  members  six  to  one.  Mr.  Addison's  election  has  passed  easy  and 
undisputed ;  and  I  believe  if  he  had  a  mind  to  be  chosen  king,  he  would 
hardly  be  refused."  Ibid.  Oct.  12,  1710. — It  appears  by  Swift's  Journal, 
that  Steele,  Addison,  and  hi»-\self,  were  at  this  period  in  the  strictest 
habits  of  intimacy. — N. 
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Dr.  Jicntley ;  who  tells  me,  that  by  a  marginal  note  it  appears, 
that  this  Taureas,  or,  as  the  doctor  rather  chuses  to  call  himt 
Toryas,  was  an  Athenian  brewer.  This  speech  I  have  translated 
literally,  changing  very  little  in  it,  except  where  it  was  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  make  it  understood  by  an  English  reader.  It  is 
a?  follows : 

"  Is  it  then  possible,  0  ye  Athenians,  that  I,  who  hitherto 
have  had  none  but  generals  to  oppose  me,  must  now  have  an  ar- 
tisan  for  my  antagonist?  That  I,  who  have  overthrown  the 
princes  of  Lacedsemon,  must  now  see  myself  in  danger  of  being 
defeated  by  a  brewer  ?  What  will  the  world  say  of  the  goddess 
that  presides  over  you,  should  they  suppose  you  follow  her  dic- 
tates ?  would  they  think  she  acted  like  herself,  like  the  great 
Minerva  ?  would  they  now  say,  she  inspires  her  sons  with  wis- 
dom ?  or  would  they  not  rather  say,  she  has  a  second  time  cho- 
sen owls  for  her  favourites  ?  But,  0  ye  men  of  Athens,  what 
has  this  man  done  to  deserve  your  voices  ?  You  say  he  is  hon- 
est ;  I  believo  it,  and  therefore  he  shall  brew  for  me.  You  say 
he  is  assiduous  in  his  calling ;  and  is  he  not  grown  rich  by  it  ? 
let  him  have  your  custom,  but  not  your  votes :  you  are  now  to 
cast  your  eyes  on  those  who  can  detect  the  artifices  of  the  com- 
mon enemy,  that  can  disappoint  your  secret  foes  in  council,  and 
your  open  ones  in  the  field.  Let  it  not  avail  my  competitor,  that 
he  has  been  tapping  his  liquors,  while  I  have  been  spilling  my 
blood ;  that  he  has  been  gathering  hops  for  you,  while  I  have 
been  reaping  laurels.  Have  I  not  borne  the  dust  and  heat  of 
the  day,  while  he  has  been  sweating  at  the  furnace  ?  behold  these 
scars,  behold  this  wound  which  still  bleeds  in  your  service ;  what 
can  Taureas  show  you  of  this  nature  ?  What  are  his  marks  of 
honour?  Has  he  any  other  wound  about  him,  except  the  acci 
dental  scaldings  of  his  wort,  or  bruises  from  the  tub  or  barrel 
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Let  it  not,  0  Athenians,  let  it  not  be  said,  that  your  generals 
have  conquered  themselves  into  your  displeasure,  and  lost  your 
favour  by  gaining  you  victories.  Shall  those  achievements  that 
have  redeemed  the  present  age  from  slavery,  be  undervalued 
by  those  who  feel  the  benefits  of  them  %  Shall  those  names  that 
have  made  your  city  the  glory  of  the  whole  earth,  be  mentioned 
in  it  with  obloquy  and  detraction?  Will  not  your  posterity 
blush  at  their  forefathers,  when  they  shall  read  in  the  annals  of 
their  country,  that  Alcibiades,  in  the  90th  Olympiad,  after  hav- 
ing conquered  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  recovered  Byzantium, 
contended  for  a  prize  against  Taureas  the  brewer  ?  The  compe- 
tition is  dishonourable,  the  defeat  would  be  shameful.  I  shall 
not,  however,  slacken  my  endeavours  for  the  security  of  my  coun* 
try.  If  she  is  ungrateful,  she  is  still  Athens.  On  the  contrary, 
as  she  will  stand  more  in  need  of  defence,  when  she  has  so  de- 
generate a  people ;  I  will  pursue  my  victories,  till  such  time  as 
it  shall  be  out  of  your  powes  to  hurt  yourselves,  and  that  you 
may  be  in  safety  even  under  your  present  leaders.  But  oh ! 
thou  genius  of  Athens,  whither  art  thou  fled  ?  Where  is  now 
the  race  of  those  glorious  spirits  that  perished  at  the  battle  of 
Thermopylae  and  fought  upon  the  plains  of  Marathon?  Arc 
you  weary  of  conquering,  or  have  you  forgotten  the  oath  which 
you  took  at  Agraulos,  '  That  you  would  look  upon  the  bounds 
of  Attica  to  be  those  soils  only  which  are  incapable  of  bearing 
wheat  and  barley,  vines  and  olives  ? '  Consider  your  enemies 
the  Lacedaemonians ;  did  you  ever  hear  that  they  preferred  a 
coffee-man  to  Agesilaus  ?  No,  though  their  generals  have  been 
unfortunate,  though  they  have  lost  several  battles,  though  they 
have  not  been  able  to  cope  with  the  troops  of  Athens,  which  I 
have  conducted ;  they  are  comforted  and  condoled,  nay,  celebrat- 
ed and  extolled  by  their  fellow-citizens.  Their  generals  have 
been  received  with  honour  after  their  defeat,  yours  with  ignomi 
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ny  after  conquest.  Are  there  not  men  of  Taureas's  temper  and 
character,  who  tremble  in  their  hearts  at  the  name  of  the  great 
king  of  Persia  ?  who  have  been  against  entering  into  a  war  with 
him,  or  for  making  a  peace  upon  base  conditions  ?  that  have 
grudged  those  contributions  which  have  set  our  country  at  the 
head  of  all  the  governments  of  Greece?  that  would  dishonour 
those  who  have  raised  her  to  such  a  pitch  of  glory  ?  that  would 
betray  those  liberties  which  your  fathers  in  all  ages  have  pur- 
chased or  recovered  with  their  blood  ?  and  would  prosecute  your 
fellow-citizens  with  as  much  rigour  and  fury,  as  of  late  years  we 
have  attacked  the  common  enemy !  I  shall  trouble  you  no  more, 
O  ye  men  of  Athens ;  you  know  my  actions,  let  my  antagonist 
relate  what  he  has  done  for  you.  Let  him  produce  his  vats  and 
tubs,  in  opposition  to  the  heaps  of  arms  and  standards  which 
were  employed  against  you,  and  which  I  have  wrested  out  of  the 
hands  of  your  enemies.  And  when  this  is  done,  let  him  be 
brought  into  the  field  of  election  upon  his  dray-cart ;  and  if  I  can 
finish  my  conquest  sooner,  I  will  not  fail  to  meet  him  there  in  a 
triumphant  chariot.  But,  0  ye  gods  !  let  not  the  king  of  Per  • 
sia  laugh  at  the  fall  of  Alcibiades !  Let  him  not  say,  *  The 
Athenians  have  avenged  me  upon  their  own  generals  j '  or  let  me 
be  rather  struck  dead  by  the  hand  of  a  Lacedaemonian,  thap 
disgraced  by  the  voices  of  my  fellow-citisens." 
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No.  4    THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  5,  1710. 

Satis  eloquently  sapient!©  parum. 

SALLtfrtT. 

Of  eloquence  sufficient,  of  wisdom  scanty. 

Hudibras  has  defined  nonsense  (as  Cowley  does  wit,)  by  nega- 
tives. Nonsense,  (says  he)  is  that  whieh  is  neither  true  nor  false. 
These  two  great  properties  of  nonsense,  which  are  always  essen- 
tial to  it,  give  it  such  a  peculiar  advantage  over  all  other  wri- 
tings, that  it  is  incapable  of  being  either  answered  or  contradict- 
ed. It  stands  upon  its  own  basis  like  a  rock  of  adamant,  secured 
by  its  natural  situation  against  all  conquests  or  attacks.  There 
is  no  one  place  about  it  weaker  than  another,  to  favour  an  enemy 
in  his  approaches.  The  major  and  the  minor  are  of  equal 
strength.  Its  questions  admit  of  no  reply,  and  its  assertions  are 
not  to  be  invalidated.  A  man  may  as  well  hope  to  distinguish 
colours  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  as  to  find  out  what  to  ap- 
prove and  disapprove  in  nonsense :  you.  may  as  well  assault  an 
army  that  is  buried  in  intrenchments.  If  it  affirms  any  thing, 
you  cannot  lay  hold  of  it ;  or  if  it  denies,  you  cannot  confute 
it.  In  a  word,  there  are  greater  depths  and  obscurities, 
greater  intricacies  and  perplexities,  in  an  elaborate  and  well- writ- 
ten piece  of  nonsense,  than  in  the  most  abstruse  and  profound 
tract  of  school- divinity. 

After  this  short  panegyric  upon  nonsense,  which  may  appear 

•  

as  extravagant  to  an  ordinary  reader,  as  Erasmus's  Encomium 
of  Folly,  I  must  here  solemnly  protest,  that  I  have  not  done  it 
to  curry  favour  with  my  antagonist,  or  to  reflect  any  praise  in  an 
oblique  manner  upon  the  Letter  to  the  Examiner :  I  have  no  pri- 
vate considerations  to  warp  me  in  this  controversy,  since  my  first 
entering  upon  it.  But  before  I  proceed  any  further,  because  it 
pnay  be  of  great  use  to  me  in  this  dispute,  to  state  the  whole  na- 
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tare  of  nonsense ;  and  because  'tis  a  subject  ontirely  new,  I  must 
take  notice  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  it,  viz.  high  nonsense  and 
low  nonsense. 

Low  nonsense  is  the  talent  of  a  cold,  phlegmatic  temper,  that 
in  a  poor  dispirited  style  creeps  along  servilely  through  darkness 
and  confusion.  A  writer  of  this  complexion  gropes  his  way  soft- 
ly amongst  self-contradictions,  and  grovels  in  absurdities. 

Videri  vult  pauper,  et  est  pauper. 

He  has  neither  wit  nor  sense,  and  pretends  to  none. 

On  the  contrary,  your  high  nonsense  blusters  and  makes  a 
noise,  it  stalks  upon  hard  words,  and  rattles  through  polysylla- 
bles. It  is  loud  and  sonorous,  smooth  and  periodical  It  has 
something  in  it  like  manliness  and  force,  and  makes  one  think  of 
Sir  Hercules  Nonsense  in  the  play  called  the  Nest  of  Fools.  In 
a  word,  your  high  nonsense  has  a  majestic  appearance,  and  wears 
a  most  tremendous  garb,  like  JEsop's  ass  clothed  in  a.  lion's  skin.* 

When  Aristotle  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  and  was  asked  who 
he  would  appoint  for  his  successor  in  his  school,  two  of  his  scho 
lars  being  candidates  for  it ;  he  called  for  two  different  sorts  of 
wine,  and  by  the  character  which  he  gave  of  them,  denoted  the 
different  qualities  and  perfections  that  shewed  themselves  in  the 
style  and  writings  of  each  of  the  competitors.  As  rational 
writings  have  been  represented  by  wine,  I  shall  represent  those 
kinds  of  writings  we  are  now  speaking  of,  bj  small-beer. 

Low  nonsense  is  like  that  in  the  barrel,  which  is  altogether 
flat,  tasteless,  and  insipid.  High  nonsense  is  like  that  in  the 
bottle,  which  has  in  reality,  no  more  strength  and  spirit  than  the 
other,  but  frets,  and  flies,  and  bounces,  and,  by  the  help  of  a  lit- 
tle wind  that  has  got  into  it,  imitates  the  passions  of  a  much 
nobler  liquor. 

'  See  Reader,  No  3,  and  No.  4. — N. 
vol.  ii. — 22* 
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Wo  meet  with  a  low  grovelling  nonsense  in  every  Grab-street 
production ;  but  I  think  there  are  none  of  our  present  writers 
who  have  hit  the  sublime  in  nonsense,  besides  Dr.  Sacheverell  in 
divinity,  and  the  author  of  this  letter  in  politics ;  between  whose 
characters  in  their  respective  professions,  there  seems  to  be  a 
very  nioe  resemblance. 

There  is  still  another  qualification  in  nonsense  which  I  must 
not  pass  over,  being  that  which  gives  it  the  last  finishing  and  per- 
fection, and  eminently  discovers  itself  in  the  Letter  to  the  Ex- 
aminer. This  is  when  an  author  without  any  meaning,  seems  to 
have  it ;  and  so  imposes  upon  us  by  the  sound  and  ranging  of  his 
words,  that  one  is  apt  to  fancy  they  signify  something.  Any 
one  who  reads  this  letter,  as  he  goes  through  it,  will  lie  under 
the  same  delusion ;  but  after  having  read  it,  let  him  consider 
what  he  has  learnt  from  it,  and  he  will  immediately  discover  the 
deceit.  I  did  not,  indeed,  at  first  imagine  there  was  in  it  such  a 
jargon  of  ideas,  such  an  inconsistency  of  notions,  such  a  confu- 
sion of  particles,  that  rather  puzzle  than  connect  the  sense, 
which,  in  some  places,  he  seems  to  have  aimed  at,  as  I  found 
upon  my  nearer  perusal  of  it :  nevertheless,  as  nobody  writes  a 
book  without  meaning  something,  though  he  may  not  have  the 
faculty  of  writing  consequentially,  and  expressing  his  meaning ; 
I  think  I  have,  with  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  difficulty,  found 
out  what  this  gentleman  would  say,  had  he  the  gift  of  utterance. 
The  system  af  his  politios,  when  disembroiled  and  cleared  of  all 
those  incoherences  and  independent  matters  that  are  woven  into 
this  motley  pieoe,  will  be  as  follows.  The  conduct  of  the  late 
ministry  is  considered  first  of  all  in  respect  to  foreign  affairs, 
and  secondly  to  domestio :  as  to  the  first,  he  tells  us,  that  '  the 
motives  which  engaged  Britain  in  the  present  war,  were  both 
wise  and  generous ; '  so  that  the  ministry  is  cleared  as  to  that 
particular.      These  motives  he  tells  us,  'were  to  restore  the 
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Spanish  monarchy  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  to  regain  a  bar* 
rier  for  Holland.  The  last  of  these  two  motives,'  he  says, c  was 
effectually  answered  by  the  reduction  of  the  Netherlands  in  the 
year  1706,  or  might  have  been  so  by  the  concessions  which  it  is 
notorious  that  the  enemy  offered.7  So  that  the  ministry  are  here 
blamed  for  not  contenting  themselves  with  the  barrier  they  had 
gained  in  the  year  1706,  nor  with  the  concessions  which  the 
enemy  then  offered.  The  other  motive  of  our  entering  into  the 
war,  viz.  '  The  restoring  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  the  house  of 
Austria,'  he  tells  us, '  remained  still  in  its  full  force ;  and  we  are 
told,'  says  he,  '  that  though  the  barrier  of  Holland  was  secured, 
the  trade  of  Britain,  and  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  would 
be  still  precarious :  Spain,  therefore,  must  be  conquered.'  He 
then  loses  himself  in  matter  foreign  to  his  purpose :  but  what  he 
endeavours  in  the  sequel  of  his  discourse,  is  to  shew,  that  we 
have  not  taken  the  proper  method  to  recover  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy ;  '  that  the  whole  stress  of  the  war  has  been  wantonly  laid 
where  France  is  best  able  to  keep  us  at  bay ; '  that  the  French 
King  has  made  it  impossible  for  himself  to  give  up  Spain,  and 
that  the  Duke  of  Anjou  has  made  it  as  impossible  for  us  to 
conquer  it :  nay, '  that  instead  of  regaining  Spain,  we  shall  find 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  in  a  condition  to  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude, 
and  support  the  grandfather  in  his  declining  years,  by  whoso 
arms,  in  the  days  of  his  infancy,  he  was  upheld.'  He  then  inti- 
mates to  us,  that  the  Dutch  and  the  emperor  will  be  so  very  well 
satisfied  with  what  they  have  already  conquered,  that  they  may 
probably  leave  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  the  quiet  possession  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy. 

This  strange  huddle  of  politics  has  been  so  fully  answered  by 
General  Stanhope,  that,  if  the  author  had  delayed  the  publishing 
of  his  letter  but  a  fortnight,  the  world  would  have  bcesi  deprived 
of  that  elaborate   production.      Notwithstanding  all  that   th# 
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French  king,  or  the  Bake  of  Anjou  have  been  able  to  do,  not- 
withstanding the  feeble  efforts  we  have  made  in  Spain,  notwith- 
standing '  the  little   care   the   emperor  takes  to   support  king 
Charles,'  notwithstanding  the  Dutch  might  have  been  contented 
1  with  a  larger  and  better  country  than  their  own,  already  con- 
quered for  them,'  that  victorious  general,  at  the  head  of  English 
and  Dutch  forces,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  emperor,  has 
wrested  Spain  out  of  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  and 
added  the  conquest  of  Navarre,  Arragon,  and  Castile,  to  those 
of  Catalonia,  Bavaria,  Flanders,  Mantua,  Milan,  Naples,  Sicily, 
Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Sardinia.     Such  a  wonderful  series  of 
victories,  and  those  astonishing  returns  of  ingratitude  which  they 
have  met  with,  appear  both  of  them  rather  like  dreams  than  re- 
alities :  they  puzzle  and  confound  the  present  age,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  not  be  believed  by  posterity.     Will  the  trifling 
author  of  this  letter  say,  that  the  ministry  did  not  apply  them- 
selves to  the  reduction  of  Spain,  when  the  whole  kingdom  was 
twice  conquered  in  their  administration  ?     The  letter-writer  says, 
1  that  the  Dutch  had  gained  a  good  barrier  after  the  battle  of 
Ramillies  in  the  year  1706.'     But  I  would  fain  ask  him,  whether 
he  thinks  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  Ghent'  and  Bruges,  could  be 
thought  a  strong  barrier,  or  that  those  important  conquests  did 
not  want  several  towns  and  forts  to  cover  them  ?     But  it  seems 
our  great  general  on  that  side  has  done  more  for  us  than  we  ex- 
pected of  him,  and  made  the  barrier  too  impregnable.     '  But,'* 
says  the  letter-writer,  'the  stress  of  the  war  was  laid  in  the 
wrong  place : '  but  if  the  laying  the  stress  of  the  war  in  the  Low 
Countries  drew  thither  the  whole  strength  of  France ;  if  it  weak- 
ened Spain,  and  left  it  exposed  to  an  equal  force;  if  France, 
without  being  pressed  on  this  side,  could  have  assisted  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  with  a  numerous  army :  and  if,  by  the  advantage  of  tlw 
situation,  it  could  have  sent  and  maintained  in  Spain  ten  regi 
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ments  with  as  little  trouble  and  expence  as  England  could  two 
regiments ;  every  impartial  judge  would  think  that  the  stress  of 
the  war  has  been  laid  in  the  right  place. 

The  author,  in  this  confused  dissertation  on  foreign  affairs, 
would  fain  make  us  believe,  that  England  has  gained  nothing  by 
these  conquests,  and  put  us  out  of  humour  with  our  chief  allies, 
the  Emperor  and  the  Dutch.  He  tells  us,  '  they  hoped  England 
would  have  been  taken  care  of,  after  having  secured  a  barrier  for 
Holland : '  as  if  England  were  not  taken  care  of,  by  this  very 
securing  a  barrier  for  Holland ;  which  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  our  bulwark,  or,  as  Mr.  Waller  expresses  it,  '  our  out- 
guard  on  the  continent ; '  and  which,  if  it  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  would  have  made  France  more  strong  by 
sea,  than  all  Europe  besides.  Has  not  England  been  taken  care 
of,  by  gaining  a  new  mart  in  Flanders,  by  opening  our  trade  into 
the  Levant,  by  securing  ports  for  us  in  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and 
Naples,  and  by  that  happy  prospect  we  have,  of  renewing  that 
great  branch  of  our  commerce  into  Spain,  which  will  be  of  more 
advantage  to  England,  than  any  conquest  we  can  make  of  towns 
and  provinces  ?  Not  to  mention  the  demolishing  of  Dunkirk, 
which  we  were  in  a  fair  way  of  obtaining  during  the  last  parlia- 
ment, and  which  we  never  so  much  as  proposed  to  ourselves  at 
our  first  engaging  in  this  war. 

As  for  this  author's  aspersions  of  the  Dutch  and  Germans,  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  that  he  has  not  been  complained  of  for 
it  to  the  secretary  of  state.  Had  not  he  teen  looked  upon  as  an 
insignificant  scribbler,  he  must  have  occasioned  remonstrances 
and  memorials :  such  national  injuries  are  not  to  be  put  up,  but 
when  the  offender  is  below  resentment.  This  puts  me  in  mind 
of  an  honest  Scotchman,  who,  as  he  was  walking  along  the  streets 
of  London,  heard  one  calling  out  after  him,  c  Scot,  Scot,  and 
casting  forth,  in  a  clamorous  manner,  a  great  deal  of  oppr  %britr"j 
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language,  against  that  ancient  nation :  Sawney  turret  about  in  a 
great  passion,  and  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  the  person  who 
abused  him,  was  a  sauoy  parrot,  that  hung  up  not  far  from  him 
in  a  cage ;  upon  which  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  sword,  and  told 
him,  '  were  he  a  man  as  he  was  a  green  goose,  he  would  have  run 
him  through  the  wemb.' 

The  next  head  our  politician  goes  upon,  relates,  to  our  dc- 
mestio  affairs ;  where  I  am  extremely  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he 
would  be  at :  all  that  I  can  gather  from  him  is,  that '  the  queen 
had  grieved  her  subjects '  in  making  choice  of  such  men  for  her 
ministers,  as  raised  the  nation  to  a  greater  pitch  of  glory  than 
ever  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  or  than  any  other  na- 
tion in  these  our  days. 


No.  5.    THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  12.  1710.* 

Parere  jam  non  scelns  est 

Mabtiau 

u  Tla  now  no  longer  treason  to  obey." 

We  live  in  a  nation  where,  at  present,  there  is  scarce  a  single 
head  that  does  not  teem  with  politics.  The  whole  island  is  peo- 
pled with  statesmen,  and  not  unlike  Trinculo's  kingdom  of  vice- 
roys, every  man  has  contrived  a  scheme  of  government  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-subjects,  which  they  may  follow  and  be 
safe. 


*  At  the  end  of  this  number,  the  Whig  Examiner  was  laid  down  to 
make  room  for  the  Medley,  which  Mr.  Maynwaring  began  on  the  5th  of 
October,  1710,  and  continued  for  forty-five  numbers,  till  August  6,  1711, 
a  few  weeks  after,  when  Swift  had  discontinued  the  Examiner.  A  par- 
ticular account  of  the  Medleys  written  by  Mr.  Maynwaring,  and  of  the 
assistance  he  received  fiom  other  writers,  may  be  see  i  in  Oldmixon't 
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After  this  short  preface,  by  which,  as  al  Englishman,  I  lay 
in  my  claim  to  be  a  politician ;  I  shall  enter  on  my  discourse. 

The  chief  point  that  has  puzzled  the  freeholders  of  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  all  those  that  pay  scot  and  lot,  for  about  these 
six  months  last  past,  is  this,  '  Whether  they  would  rather  be 
governed  by  a  prince  that  is  obliged  by  laws  to  be  good  and  gra- 
cious, just  and  upright,  a  friend,  father,  and  a  defender  of  his 
people ;  or  by  one  who,  if  he  pleases,  may  drive  away  or  plunder, 
imprison  or  kill,  without  opposition  or  resistance.  This  is  the 
true  state  of  the  controversy  relating  to  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance.  For  I  must  observe,  that  the  advocates  of  this 
doctrine  have  stated  the  case  in  the  softest  and  most  palatable 
term*  that  it  will  bear :  and  we  very  well  know,  that  there  is  a 
great  art  in  moulding  a  question ;  and  that  many  a  motion  will 
pass  with  a  nemine  contradicente  in  some  words,  that  would  have 
-been  as  unanimously  rejected  in  others,  passive  obedience,  and 
non-resistance,  are  of  a  mild,  gentle,  and  meek-spirited  sound: 
they  have  respect  but  to  one  side  of  the  relation  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  subject,  and  are  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  no 
other  ideas  but  those  of  peace,  tranquillity,  and  resignation.  To 
shew  this  doctrine  in  those  black  and  odious  colours  that  are 
natural  to  it,  we  should  consider  it  with  regard  to  the  prince,  as 
well  as  to  the  people:  the  question  will  then  take  another  turn, 
and  it  will  not  be  debated,  whether  resistance  may  be  lawful,  or 
whether  we  may  take  up  arms  against  our  prince ;  but  whether 
the  English  form  of  government  be  a  tyranny  or  a  limited  mon- 
archy ?     Whether  our  prince  be  obliged,  by  our  constitution, 

Memoirs  of  him,  published  in  1716,  p.  169 — 202.  Among  others,  one 
number  was  by  Steele,  and  another  by  Anthony  Henley.  On  the  3d  oi 
March,  1711-12,  anew  Medley  was  begun;  which,  on  the  16th  of  May 
following,  branched  out  into  two  distinct  papers,  both  published  on  the 
same  days,  Mondays  and  Fridays,  one  by  A.  Baldwin,  the  other  by  J. 
Broker :  and  these  continued  till  the  stamp  duty  of  a  halfpenny  put  an 
end  to  both,  No.  XLV.,  Aug.  4,  1712,  being  the  last  that  was  published. — »N. 
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to  act  according  to  law,  or  whether  he  be  arbitrary  and  do spot i 
cal. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  the  measures  of  Obedience,  without 
settling  the  extent  of  Power ;  or  to  describe  the  Subject,  without 
defining  the  King.  An  arbitrary  prince  is,  in  justice  and  equity, 
the  master  of  a  non-resisting  people ;  for  where  the  power  is  un- 
circumscribed,  the  obedience  ought  to  be  unlimited.  Passive- 
obedience  and  non-resistance  are  the  duties  of  Turks  and  Indians, 
who  have  no  laws  above  the  will  of  a  Grand  Signior  or  a  Mogul. 
The  same  power  which  those  princes  enjoy  in  their  respective 
governments,  belongs  to  the  legislative  body  in  our  constitution  ; 
and  that  for  the  same  reason ;  because  no  body  of  men  is  subject 
to  laws,  or  can  be  controlled  by  them,  who  have  the  authority  of 
making,  altering,  or  repealing  whatever  laws  they  shall  think  fit. 
Were  our  legislature  vested  in  the  person  of  our  prince,  he  might, 
doubtless,  wind  and  turn  our  constitution  at  his  pleasure;  he 
might  shape  our  government  to  his  fancy.  In  a  word,  he  might 
oppress,  persecute,  or  destroy,  and  ho  man  say  to  him,  what  dost 
thou? 

If,  therefore,  we  would  rightly  consider  our  form  of  govern* 
ment,  we  should  discover  the  proper  measures  of  our  duty  and 
obedience :  which  can  never  rise  too  high  to  our  sovereign,  whilst 
he  maintains  us  in  those  rights  and  liberties  we  were  born  to.  But 
to  say  that  we  have  rights  which  we  ought  not  to  vindicate  and 
assert :  that  liberty  and  property  are  the  birthright  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  but  that  if  a  prince  invades  them,  by  violent  and  il- 
legal methods,  we  must  upon  no  pretence  resist,  but  remain  alto- 
gether passive ;  nay,  that  in  such  a  case,  we  must  all  lose  our 
lives  unjustly,  rather  than  defend  them ;  this,  I  say,  is  to  con- 
found governments,  and  to  join  things  -together,  that  are  wholly 
repugnant  in  their  natures  ;  since  it  is  plain,  that  such  a  passive 
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subjection,  such  an  unconditional  obedience,  can  be  only  due  to 
an  arbitrary  prince,  or  to  a  legislative  body. 

Were  these  smooth  ensnaring  terms  rightly  explained  to  the 
people,  and  the  controversy  of  non-resistance  set  in  this  just 
light,  we  should  have  wanted  many  thousands  of  hands  to  some 
late  addresses.  I  would  fain  know  what  freeholder  in  England 
would  have  subscribed  the  following  address,  had  it  been  offered 
to  him ;  or,  whether  her  majesty,  who  values  the  rights  of  her 
subjects  as  much  as  her  own  prerogative,  would  not  have  been 
very  much  offended  at  it  ?  and  yet  I  will  appeal  to  the  reader,  if 
this  has  not  been  the  sense  of  many  addresses,  when  taken  out 
of  several  artificial  qualifying  expressions,  and  exposed  in  their 
true  and  genuine  light. 

"  Madam  : — It  is  with  unspeakable  grief  of  heart,  that  we  hear 
a  set  of  men  daily  preaching  up  among  us,  that  pernicious  and 
damnable  doctrine  of  self-preservation ;  and  boldly  affirming,  as 
well  in  their  public  writings,  as  in  their  private  discourses,  that 
it  is  lawful  to  resist  a  tyrant,  and  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
their  lives  and  liberties.  We  have  the  utmost  horror  and  detes- 
tation of  these  diabolical  principles,  that  may  induce  your  people 
to  rise  up  in  vindication  of  their  rights  and  freedoms,  whenever 
a  wicked  prince  shall  make  use  of  his  royal  authority  to  subvert 
them.  We  are  astonished  at  the  bold  and  impious  attempts  of 
those  men,  who,  under  the  reign  of  the  best  of  sovereigns,  would 
avow  such  dangerous  tenets  as  may  secure  them  under  the  worst. 
We  are  resolved  to  beat  down  and  discountenance  these  seditious 
notionB,  as  being  altogether  republican,  Jesuitical,  and  conforma- 
ble to  the  practice  of  our  rebellious  forefathers,  who,  in  all  ages, 
at  an  infinite  expence  of  blood  and  treasure,  asserted  their  rights 
and  properties,  and  consulted  the  good  of  their  posterity  by  re 
sistance,  arms,  and  pitched  battles,  to  the  great  trouble  and  dip 
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quiet  of  their  lawful  prince.  We  lo,  therefore,  in  the  most  ham- 
ble  and  dutiful  manner,  solemnly  protest  and  declare,  that  we  will 
never  resist  a  sovereign  that  -shall  think  fit  to  destroy  our  Magna 
Charta,  or  invade  those  rights  and  liberties  which  those  traitors 
procured  for  us  ;  but  will  venture  our  lives  and  fortunes  against 
such  of  our  fellow- subjects  who  think  they  may  stand  up  in  de- 
fence of  them. " 

It  happens  very  unluckily,  that  there  is  something  so  supple 
and  insinuating  in  this  absurd,  unnatural  doctrine,  as  makes  it  ex- 
tremely agreeable  to  a  prince's  ear :  for  which  reason,  the  pub- 
lishers of  it  have  always  been  the  favourites  of  weak  kings.  Even 
those  who  have  no  inclination  to  do  hurt  to  others,  says  the 
famous  satirist,  would  have  the  power  of  doing  it  if  they  pleased. 
Honest  men,  who  tell  their  sovereigns  what  they  expect  from 
them,  and  what  obedience  they  shall  be  always  ready  to  pay 
them,  are  not  upon  an  equal  foot  with  such  base  and  abject  flat- 
terers ;  and  are,  therefore,  always  in  danger  of  being  the  last  in 
the  royal  favour.  Nor,  indeed,  would  that  be  unreasonable,  if  the 
professors  of  non-resistance  and  passive-obedience  would  stand  to 
their  principle  :  but  instead  of  that,  we  see  they  never  fail  to  ex- 
trt  themselves  against  an  arbitrary  power,  and  to  cast  off  the  op- 
pression when  they  feel  the  weight  of  it.  Did  they  not)  in  the 
late  revolution,  rise  up  unanimously  with  those  who  always  de- 
clared their  subjection  to  be  conditional,  and  their  obedience 
limited  ?  And  very  lately,  when  their  queen  had  offended  them 
m  nothing,  but  by  the  promotion  of  a  few  great  men  to  posts  of 
trust  and  honour,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  mod- 
eration and  humanity  to  all  their  fellow-subjects,  what  was  the 
behaviour  of  these  men  of  meek  and  resigned  principles  ?  Did 
not  the  church-memorial,  which  they  all  applauded  and  cried  up, 
as  the  language  and  sentiments  of  their  party,  tell  H.  M.  that  it 
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vtoald  not  be  safe  for  her  to  rely  upon  their  doctrines  of  passive- 
obedience  and  non-resistance,  for  that '  nature  might  rebel  against 
principles  ? '  Is  not  this,  in  plain  terms,  that  they  will  only 
practise  non-resistance  to  a  prince  that  pleases  them,  and  passive- 
obedience  when  they  suffer  nothing  ?  I  remember,  one  of  the 
rabble  in  CEdipus,  when  he  is  upbraided  with  his  rebellion,  and 
asked  by  the  prophet  if  he  had  not  taken  an  oath  to  be  loyal, 
falls  a  scratching  his  head,  and  tells  him, '  Why  yes,  truly,  he  had 
taken  such  an  oath,  but  it  was  a  hard  thing,  that  an  oath  should 
be  a  man's  master.'  This  is,  in  effect,  the  language  of  the  church 
in  the  above-mentioned  memorial.  Men  of  these  soft,  peaceable 
dispositions,  in  times  of  prosperity,  put  me  in  mind  of  Kirke's 
Lambs ; a  for  that  wast  he  name  he  used  to  give  his  dragoons  that 
had  signalized  themselves  above  the  rest  of  the  army  by  many 
military  achievements  among  their  own  countrymen. 

There  are  two  or  three  fatal  consequences  of  this  doctrine, 
which  I  cannot  forbear  pointing  out.  The  first  of  which  is,  that 
it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  make  a  good  king  a  very  bad  one. 
When  a  man  is  told  he  may  do  what  he  pleases  with  impunity, 
he  will  be  less  careful  and  cautious  of  doing  what  he  should  do, 
than  a  man  who  is  influenced  by  fear,  as  well  as  by  other  motives 
to  virtue.  It  was  a  saying  of  Thales,  the  wise  Milesian,  '  That 
of  all  wild  beasts,  a  tyrant  is  the  worst ;  and  of  all  tame  beasts, 
a  flatterer.'  They  do,  indeed,  naturally  beget  one  another,  and 
always  exist  together.  Persuade  a  prince  that  he  is  irresistible, 
and  he  will  take  care  not  to  let  so  glorious  an  attribute  lie  dead 
and  useless  by  him.  An  arbitrary  power  has  something  so  great 
in  it,  that  he  must  be  more  than  man  who  is  endowed  with  it  but 
never  exerts  it. 

This  consequence  of  the  doctrine  I  have  been  speaking  of,  is 
rery  often  a  fatal  one  to  the  people ;  there  is  another,  which  is  no 

•See  Gent.  Mag.  1789,  vol.  UX,  p.  611.— N. 
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less  destructive  to  the  prince.  A  late  unfortunate  king  very 
visibly  owed  his  ruin  to  it.  He  relied  upon  the  assurances  of  his 
people,  that  thej  would  never  resist  him  upon  any  pretence  what- 
soever, and  accordingly,  began  to  act  like  a  king  who  was  not 
under  the  restraint  of  laws,  by  dispensing  with  them,  and  taking 
on  him  that  power  which  was  vested  in  the  whole  legislative 
body.  And  what  was  the  dreadful  end  of  such  a  proceeding? 
It  is  too  fresh  in  every  body's  memory.  Thus  is  a  prince  cor- 
rupted by  the  professors  of  this  doctrine,  and  afterwards  betrayed 
by  them.  The  same  persons  are  the  actors,  both  in  the  temptation 
and  the  punishment.  They  assure  him  they  will  never  resist,  but 
retain  their  obedience  under  the  utmost  sufferings ;  he  tries  them 
in  a  few  instances,  and  is  deposed  by  them  for  his  credulity. 

I  remember,  at  the  beginning  of  King  James's  reign,  the 
Quakers  presented  an  address,  which  gare  great  offence  to  the 
high-churchmen  of  those  times.  But,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
courtliness  of  their  phrases,  the  sense  was  very  honest.  The  ad- 
dress was  as  follows,  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  for  I  then  took 
great  notice  of  it ;  and  may  serve  as  a  counterpart  to  the  fore 
going  one.* 

"  These  are  to  testify  to  thee  our  sorrow  for  our  friend 
Charles,  whom  we  hope  thou  wilt  follow  in  every  thing  that  is 
good. 

»  On  the  6th  of  February.  1684-85,  the  day  on  which  King  Charles  IL 
died ;  his  Successor  thus  addressed  the  Privy  Council :  "  My  Lords,  before 
I  enter  upon  any  other  business,  I  think  fit  to  say  something  to  you.  Since 
it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  place  me  in  this  station,  and  I  am  now  to 
succeed  so  good  and  gracious  a  king,  as  well  as  so  very  kind  a  brother,  I 
think  it  fit  to  declare  to  you,  that  I  will  endeavour  to  follow  his  example, 
and  most  especially  in  that  of  his  great  clemency  and  tenderness  to  his 
people,  I  have  been  reported  to  be  a  man  for  arbitrary  power;  but  that  is 
not  the  only  story  has  been  made  of  me :  and  I  shall  make  it  my  endeavour 
to  preserve  this  government  both  in  church  and  state  as  it  is  now  by  law 
established.  I  know  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  are  for 
monarchy,  and  the  members  of  it  have  shewed  themselves  good  and  loyal 
subjects ;  therefore  I  shall  always  take  care  to  defend  ai  d  support  it.     1 
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We  hear  that  thou  art  not  of  the  religion  of  the  land,  any 
more  than  we,  and,  therefore,  may  reasonably  expect  that  thou 
wilt  give  us  the  same  liberty  that  thou  takest  thyself. 

We  hope  that  in  this  and  all  things  else,  thou  wilt  promote 
the  good  of  the  people,  which  will  oblige  us  to  pray  that  thy 
reign  over  us  may  be  long  and  prosperous. " 

m 

Had  all  king  James's  subjects  addressed  him  with  the  same 
integrity ;  *  he  had,  in  all  probability,  sat  upon  his  throne  till 
death  had  removed  him  from  it. 

know  too  that  the  laws  of  England  are  sufficient  to  make  the  king  as  great 
a  monarch  as  I  ©an  wish ;  and  as  I  shall  never  depart  from  the  just  rights 
and  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  so  I  shall  never  invade  any  man's  property. 
I  have  often  heretofore  ventured  my  life  in  defence  of  this  nation ;  and  I 
shall  still  go  as  far  as  any  man  in  preserving  it  in  all  its  just  rights  and 
liberties."— N. 

*  The  Gazettes  of  that  period  are  particularly  amusing.  Let  us  hear 
the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex:  "Never  had  people  more  cause  of  exultation 
than  we,  in  that  God  hath  miraculously  bestowed  your  Majesty  upon  us; 
who  are  a  prince  that  hath  shewed  the  greatest  prowess  and  conduct  for 
the  glory  and  happiness  of  this  nation ;  a  prince  that  hath  shewed  the 
most  eminent  marks  of  justice  and  virtue,  even  beyond  all  the  princes  that 
now  tread  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  a  prince  that  hath  patiently  under- 
gone  the  utmost  hazards  by  sea  and  land,  to  abate  the  malice  and  fury  of 
the  most  ungrateful  and  insolent  sort  of  people  that  ever  the  earth  bore, 
the  Fanaticks  of  this  nation;  a  prince,  that  notwithstanding  all  provoca- 
tions, was  pleased  lately  to  declare  in  council,  that  he  will  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  our  late  deceased  king  in  clemency  and  tenderness  to  his  people,  and 
will  preserve  this  government  both  in  church  and  state,  as  it  is  now  estab- 
lished by  law :  In  all  humility  we  render  our  most  hearty  and  humble 
thanks  for  this  your  most  gracious  declaration.  And  we  faithfully  promise, 
in  our  several  stations,  to  expose  our  lives  and  fortunes  in  defence  of  your 
sacred  person,  your  rights  and  prerogatives  against  all  opposers  whatso- 
ever;  beseeching  Almighty  God  to  grant  your  Majesty  a  long  and  pros- 
perous reign. " 

The  University  of  Oxford  says,  "As  we  can  never  swerve  from  the 
principles  of  our  institution  in  this  place,  and  our  religion  by  law  estab- 
lished in  the  Church  of  England,  which  indispensably  bind  us  to  bear  all 
faith  and  true  obedience  to  our  Sovereign  without  any  restrictions  or  limi 
tations;  so  we  cannot  but  most  thankfully  acknowledge  that  further  obli- 
gation your  Majesty  hath  laid  upon  us,  by  your  royal  assurance  to  defend 
that  religion  which  to  the  great  joy  of  all  our  hearts  you  have  vouchsafed 
to  give  us  in  your  late  most  gracious  declaration  ...  No  consideration 
whatsoever  shall  be  able  to  shake  that  stedfast  lo}*alty  and  allegiance, 
which  in  the  days  of  your  blessed  father,  that  glorious  martyr,  and  in 
the  late  times  of  discrimination,  stood  here  nrm  and  unalterable  to  your 
royal  brother  and  yourself,  under  the  sharpest  trials."     Ac,  <fcc. — N. 
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INTEC  DUOTOEY    EEMAEKB. 

[From  Nichols*  Edition.] 

■  The  Reader  was  published  in  opposition  to  "The  Examiner,"  Th# 
Lover  and  The  Reader,  first  published  together  as  the  Tatler,  Spectator 
and  Guardian,  in  half  sheets,  were  soon  collected  into  one  volume  in  12mo 
and  a  small  number  of  them  were  printed  in  8vo.  upon  royal  and  demy  papei 
to  complete  sets  of  the  author's  works.  They  are  now  republished  with 
care  and  illustrations,  in  the  same  forms,  and  with  the  same  view.  This 
rtep  a  consideration  of  the  elegance  and  usefulness  of  Steele's  writings  and 
publications  prompted,  and  will  abundantly  justify.  With  a  more  par- 
ticular design,  Steele  assumed  a  very  general  title  for  his  paper  that  gave 
him  a  great  latitude  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  left  him  at  liberty 
to  treat  with  propriety  on  any  topic  the  productions  of  the  press  might 
supply  or  suggest  for  entertainment,  correction,  or  instruction,  in  what- 
ever way  he  judged  requisite  or  expedient  The  chief  scope  and  design 
of  this  work,  will  best  be  discovered  by  a  general  account  of  the  paper 
above-mentioned,  to  which  it  was  directly  opposed.  For  this  purpose  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  quote  some  passages  from  a  more  full  and  particular 
account  given  in  the  notes  on  the  Tatler,  to  which  the  curious  are  referred 
for  farther  satisfaction,  and  especially  to  the  notes  on  the  Tatler,  in  6  vols, 
cr.  8vo.,  edit  of  1786,  No.  210,  and  No.  229. 

"  The  paper,  intituled  The  Examiner,  was  an  engine  of  state  ad  cap- 
'andum  wlgu*,  in  the  four  last  inglorious  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
It  was  employed  occasionally,  most  commonly  once,  sometimes  twice  a 
week,  to  display  the  wisdom  and  blazon  the  integrity  of  her  ministers 
during  that  period ;  to  contrast  their  skill  and  virtues  with  the  ignorance 
and  vices  of  their  predecessors ;  to  whitewash  or  blacken  characters ;  to 
state  or  mis-state  facts ;  to  varnish  men  and  things,  as  simulation  and  dis- 
simulation thought  proper,  and  just  as  the  nature  and  exigencies  of  their 
weak  and  wicked  administration  required.  As  it  was  directed  to  a  vari- 
ety of  purposes,  it  was  played  off  by  a  variety  of  hands,  who,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  were  venal  prostitutes  who  did  as  they  were  de- 
sired to  do,  and  all  wrought,  to  borrow  the  elegant  words  of  one  of  their 
principals,  like  '  Scrub  hang-iog  instruments  of  mischief  and  under-spui 
leathers,'  rather  fortiter  in  r  ?  than  tuaviter  in  modo." 
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Some  lucubrations  in  the  Tatler  of  a  political  nature,  of  which  Steele 
w»s  the  author,  or  at  least  the  publisher,  exceedingly  offended  the  minis* 
try  above-mentioned,  and  gave  birth  to  the  Examiner.  The  animadver- 
sions in  it,  on  Steele  and  his  politics,  are  penned  with  so  much  asperity 
and  so  little  wit,  that  now  that  personal  malice  is  passed,  they  counteract 
the  ends  of  their  original  publication. 

This  work,  in  its  early  infancy,  was  committed  to  the  care  and  con- 
duct of  Dr.  Swift,  who,  as  he  declares  in  a  confidential  letter  to  Mrs.  John* 
son,  with  the  assistance  of  under-spur  leathers,  penned  and  published  thf 
papers  by  the  encouragement  and  direction  of  the  great  men,  who  assured 
him  that  they  were  all  true.  See  Swift's  "Works,"  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  120, 
ed.  cr.  8vo.,  1769.  Of  this  ill-employed  clergyman,  and  all  concerned  with 
him  in  this  ignominious  service,  it  may  be  truly  said,  as  Swift  himself  says, 
that  for  the  value  of  sixpence,  a  woman  from  Billingsgate,  prompted  by 
the  great  men,  who  were  the  directors,  might  have  done  the  business 
better  than  the  best  of  them.  Swift,  in  his  journal  letters  to  Mrs.  John* 
son,  has  given  the  hietory  of  the  Examiner  very  particularly ;  the  curious 
may  have  recourse  to  that  source  for  farther  information,  or  save  them- 
selves the  trouble  by  consulting  the  fair  impartial  statement  of  Swift's  own 
account  in  the  notes  on  the  Tatler,  to  the  numbers  above-mentioned.  See 
Tatler  in  6  vols.,  cr.  8vo.,  No.  210,  and  No.  229,  ut  supra. 

[Compare  this  not  impartial  view  with  the  introduction  to  the  Exami- 
ner in  Scott's  or  Roscoe's  edition  of  Swift.  Addison's  contributions  to  the 
"  Reader "  consist  of  the  two  following  papers,  which  are  little  more  than 
a  part  of  the  Whig  Examiner  adapted  to  the  occasion.  These  papers  are 
printed  from  Nichol's  edition  of  1*789. — G.] 


No.  3.    MONDAY,  APRIL  16,  1714. 

Qui  Bavium  non  odit,  amet  tua  carmina,  Mavi. 

Vino.  Eel.  iii.  90. 

u  Who  hates  not  living  Bavins,  let  him  be, 
Dead  Maying,  damn'd  to  love  thy  works  and  thee."  Dbydot. 

In  my  last  I  took  notice  of  that  sublime  writer  "  The  Ex- 
aminer." The  next  to  him  among  the  journalists  in  dignity  and 
order  is  "  The  Post-Boy  :  "  this  writer  is  excellent  in  his  kind ; 
but  presenting  them  both  to  my  imagination  at  one  view,  makes 
me  turn  to  a  passage  of  a  Paper  published  in  the  volume  of  Med- 
leys, called  "  The  'Vlng-Examiner."    There  the  Author,  speaking 
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of  a  Paper  entituled,  "  A  Letter  to  the  Examiner,"  finds  it  ne- 
cessary to  consider  the  nature  of  Nonsense  :  and  afterwards  very 
pleasantly,  exquisitely  pleasantly,  represents  to  us  the  difference 
we  ought  to  make  between  High  nonsense  and  Low  nonsense. 
A  Header  cannot  see  any  thing  any  where  that  has  more  wit  and 
humour  in  it,  nor  that  is  more  necessary  to  prepare  him  for  the 
Reading  the  authors  of  whom  I  am  speaking.  A  page  or  two  of 
his  will  make  up  for  many  a  page  of  mine,  therefore  I  shall  re- 
hearse him.     "  The  Whig- Examiner,"  No.  4.  has  it  thus. 

11  Hudibras  has  defined  Nonsense  (  as  Cowley  does  Wit)  by 
negatives.  Nonsense  (says  he)  is  that  which  is  neither  true  nor 
false.  These  two  great  properties  of  Nonsense,  which  are  always 
essential  to  it,  give  it  such  a  peculiar  advantage  over  all  other 
writings,  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  either  answered  or  con- 
tradicted. It  stands  upon  its  own  basis  like  a  rock  of  adamant, 
secured  by  its  natural  situation  against  all  conquests  or  attacks. 
There  is  no  one  place  about  it  weaker  than  another,  to  favour  an 
enemy  in  his  approaches :  the  major  and  the  minor  are  of  equal 
strength.  Its  questions  admit  of  no  reply,  and  its  assertions  are 
not  to  be  invalidated.  A  man  may  as  well  hope  to  distinguish 
colours  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  as  to  find  out  what  to  approve 
and  disapprove  in  Nonsense,  You  may  as  well  assault  an  army 
that  is  buried  in  intrenchments.  If  it  affirms  any  thing,  you  can- 
not lay  hold  of  it ;  or  if  it  denies,  you  cannot  confute  it.  In  a 
word,  there  are  greater  depths  and  obscurities,  greater  intricacies 
and  perplexities,  in  an  elaborate  and  well-written  piece  of  Non- 
sense,  than  in  the  most  abstruse  and  profound  tract  of  school 
divinity. 

"  After  this  short  panegyric  upon  Nonsense,  which  may  ap- 
pear as  extravagant  to  an  ordinary  reader  as  Erasmus's  *  Enco- 
mium of  Folly  ;  I  must  here  solemnly  protest,  that  I  have  not 
done  it  to  curry  favour  with  my  antagonist,  or  to  reflect  any 
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praise  in  an  oblique  manner  upon  the  c  Letter  to  the  Examiner;  w 
I  have  no  private  considerations  to  warp  me  into  this  controversy, 
since  my  first  entering  upon  it.  But  before  I  proceed  any  fur- 
ther because  it  may  be  of  great  use  to  me  in  this  dispute  to  state 
the  whole  nature  of  Nonsense,  and  because  it  is  a  subject  en- 
tirely new,  I  must  take  notice  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  it,  viz 
High  Nonsense  and  Low  Nonsense. 

"  Low  Nonsense  is  the  talent  of  a  cold  phlegmatic  temper, 
that  in  a  poor  dispirited  style  creeps  along  servilely  through  dark- 
ness and  confusion.  A  writer  of  this  complexion  gropes  his  way 
softly  amongst  self-contradictions,  and  grovels  in  absurdities: 
Videri  vult  pauper  and  est  yawper:  he  has  neither  Wit  nor 
Sense,  and  pretends  to  none. 

{<On  the  contrary,  your  High  Nonsense  blusters  and  makes 
a  noise  :  it  stalks  upon  hard  words,  and  rattles  through  polysyl- 
lables. It  is  loud  and  sonorous,  smooth  and  periodical.  It  has 
something  in  it  like  manliness  and  force,  and  makes  one  think  of 
the  name  of  Sir  Hercules  Nonsense,  in  the  play  called  "  The 
Nest  of  Fools."  "  In  a  word,  your  High  Nonsense  has  a  majes- 
tic appearance,  and  wears  a  most  tremendous  garb,  like  visor's 
*  Ass  clothed  in  a  Lion's  skin.' 

"When  Aristotle  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  and  was  asked 
Whom  he  would  appoint  for  his  successor  in  his  school,  two  of  his 
scholars  being  candidates  for  it,  he  called  for  two  different  sorts 
of  wine,  and  by  the  character  which  he  gave  of  them,  denoted  the 
different  qualities  and  perfections  that  shewed  themselves  in  the 
style  and  writings  of  each  of  the  competitors.  As  rational  writ- 
ings have  been  represented  by  wine,  I  shall  represent  those 
kinds  of  writings  we  are  now  speaking  of  by  small-beer. 

"  Low  Nonsense  is  like  that  in  the  barrel,  which  is  altoge- 
ther flat,  tasteless,  and  insipid.  High  Nonsense  is  like  that  in 
the  bottle,  which  has  in  reality  no  more  strength  and  spirit  than 
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the  other,  but  frets,  and  flies,  and  bounces,  and  by  the  help  of  a 
little  wind  that  is  got  into  it,  imitates  the  passions  of  a  much 
nobler  liquor. 

Jc  We  meet  with  at  Low  grovelling  Nonsense  in  every  Grub- 
street  production  ;  but  I  think  there  are  none  of  our  present 
writers  who  have  hit  the  Sublime  in  Nonsense,  besides  Dr. 
Sacheverell  in  divinity,  and  the  author  of  this  letter  in  poli- 
tics; between  whose  characters  in  their  respective  professions, 
there  seems  to  be  a  very  nice  resemblance. 

"  There  is  still  another  qualification  in  Nonsense  which  I 
must  not  pass  over,  being  that  which  gives  it  the  last  finishing 
and  perfection.  This  is  when  an  author  without  any  meaning 
seems  to  have  it,  and  so  imposes  upon  us  by  the  sound  and  rang- 
ing of  his  words,  that  one  is  apt  to  fancy  they  signify  something. 
After  having  perused  such  writing,  let  the  reader  consider  what 
he  has  learnt  from  it,  and  he  will  immediately  discover  the 
deceit." 

As  this  excellent  discourse  was  admirably  suited  to  the  day 
or  time  on  which  it  was  published,  viz.  October  5,  1710;*  so, 
like  all  things  that  are  truly  good,  it  is  still  new  and  useful,  and 
will  prove  very  serviceable  to  persons  who  would  be  critics  in  the 
modern  writings,  especially  those  of  the  journalists.  The  Ex- 
aminer began  with  that  sort  of  spirit  which  is  described  by  "  High 
Nonsense  ;  "  but  of  late  has  used  that  kind  only  which  was  last 
described,  as  putting  off  no  meaning  "  by  the  sound  and  ranging 
of  words."  Give  me  leave  therefore  to  express  as  a  reader,  what 
sentiments  arise  in  me,  and  what  temper  I  am  left  in  by  the  peru- 
sal of  the  Examiner,  and  Post-boy.  The  chief  aim  and  purpose 
of  these  authors  are  Defamation,  which  both  carry  on  with  se- 
curity.    The  Examiner  escapes  punishment  by  being  concealed  • 

0  See  Whig-Examiner,  No.  4  ;  with  this  motto,  "  Satis  eloquftUce  sapi 
entice  parum." — Sallust. 
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the  Poat-boy,  by  being  below  resentment.  There  was  about  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  a  natural  fool  they  called  Job  in  one  of 
the  colleges  of  Oxford.  The  wags  of  that  time  used  to  teach 
him  scandalous  verses,  which  he  had  memory  enough  to  repeat 
though  not  wit  enough  to  understand.  The  Post-Boy  is  thus 
made  use  of  by  our  dabblers  in  politics  ;  he  is  the  vent  for  their 
crudities,  before  they  appear  themselves,  and  the  Examiner  is  to 
argue  them  into  reputation.  Both  these  good  works  are  carried 
on  by  the  vehicle  of  Nonsense.  The  Nonsense  of  the  Examiner 
is  composed  of  Malice  and  Impudence  ;  that  of  the  Post- Boy, 
of  Ignorance  and  Stupidity,  The  Examiner  is  a  criminal  which 
is  not  yet  taken ;  the  Post-Boy  an  accessory  that  we  know  could 
not  of  himself  have  entered  into  the  guilt.  The  Examiner  flies 
from  the  law ;  the  Post-Boy  need  not  fly,  because  he  is  exempt 
from  it  as  an  ideot.  But  as  this  is  really  the  state  of  the  case,  I 
must  own  I  cannot  but  be  highly  surprized  why  several  of  the 
good  subjects  of  these  realms  are  afflicted  or  exalted,  at  any  of 
the  Nonsense  uttered  by  those  authors  ;  for  no  one  ought  to  hold 
himself  commended  or  disparaged  by  those  who  do  not  them- 
selves stand  in  the  view  of  mankind,  under  the  same  rules  of  ex- 
amination as  to  their  own  actions  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  I 
therefore,  by  the  force  of  natural  justice  and  reason,  pronounce 
all  the  Nonsense  which  the  Examiner  ever  has,  or  ever  shall  ut- 
ter, let  it  be  never  so  sublime,  or  never  so  mischievous  in  itself, 
to  be  of  no  effect  of  any  moment,  with  regard  to  life,  limb,  hon- 
our, or  fame  of  any  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  because  no  one 
knows  who  he  is ;  and  I  pronounce  the  same  of  the  Post-Boy, 
because  every  body  knows  who  he  is. 

Indeed  I  could  not  but  wonder  how  the  Post-Boy  should 
grow  so  very  famous  in  this  nation  as  he  has,  ever  since  I  waa 
shewed  the  man's  person ;  for  he  is  a  personage  of  a  very  incon- 
siderable figure  for  one  that  makes  so  much  noise  in  the  world : 
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whereas  all  others  who  have  risen  by  Nonsense  have  had  some 
thing  overbearing  and  arrogant,  and  have  had  usually  robust 
figures,  and  lofty  language  to  set  themselves  off.     But  I  shall  do 
my  endeavour  in  my  future  lectures  to  explain  to  the  world  how 
it  has  happened  that  Nonsense  has  been  so  prevalent  at  sundry 
times  in  these  kingdoms ;  but  I  cannot  go  into  that  matter  till  I 
have  made  the  force  of  Nonsense  in  general  a  little  better  under- 
stood, and  shewed  from  Machiavel  how  by  two  kinds  of  perplex 
ity,  whioh  he  calls  in  the  Italian, "  Nonsense  to  the  Understand- 
ingj  and  Nonsense  to  the  Conscience,11  he  could,  for  the  use  of 
the  ambitious,  make  .the  terms  Honour,  Justice,  and  Truth,  mere 
words,  and  of  no  other  signification,  but  what  shall  serve  the  self- 
interest  of  him  who  shall  utter  them  for  his  own  private  emolu- 
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— Nefas  animam  proferre  pudori.    Jut.  Sat  viiL  88. 

44 rather  choose 

44  To  guard  your  honour,  and  your  life  to  lose." — Dsydkn. 

After  I  had  in  my  last  Lecture  considered  High  Nonsense 
and  Low  Nonsense,  I  proceeded  in  my  discussion  to  a  second 
division  of  it,  from  a  manuscript  of  the  great  Machiavel,  to  wit, 
into  Nonsense  to  the  Understanding,  and  Nonsense  to  the 
Conscience.  That  famous  politician  avers,  that  to  carry  consider- 
able points,  especially  in  assemblies  (next  to  the  hardness  of 
caring  for  nothing  else  but  carrying  it)  the  main  matter  is  to  find 
out  persons  whom  he  calls  in  the  Italian  Almoxarifasgc,  which 
as  far  as  we  can  reach  it  in  the  English,  signifies  "  Wrong  Fel 
lows;  "  men  who  have  the  same  right  from  fortune  to  be  orators 
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and  give  their  suffrage,  but  differ  in  the  gifts  of  nature.  These 
Wrong  Fellows  have  in  them  something  like  Sense  which  is 
not  Sense,  but  enough  to  confound  all  the  Sense  in  the  world. 
They  are  from  being  incapable  of  conceiving  right  at  first,  also 
incapable  of  being  set  right  after  they  have  vented  their  perplex- 
ities. He  recounts  you  a  famous  instance  of  this  among  the 
Ghielfs  and  Ghibelins,  the  parties  of  Italy.  There  was,  said  he, 
among  them  a  person  of  the  first  quality,  whom  no  one  in  the 
world  ever  -did  or  could  possibly  like,  that  was  in  nature  both  in 
mind  and  body  a  puzzle,  from  head  to  foot  hideously  awkward, 
from  his  first  conception  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  judgment 
ridiculously  absurd.  This  animal,  the  leader  of  the  Ghibelins, 
used  to  put  others  upon  saying  what  he  thought  fit,  to  interrupt 
business,  or  break  into  what  he  was  ashamed,  or  believed  im- 
proper to  begin  himself.  This  person  was  master  of  that  Non- 
sense which  was  called  above  "  Nonsense  to  the  Understand 
ing."  What  he  said,  every  body  could  observe,  had  nothing  in 
it,  and  at  the  very  best,  which  happened  but  seldom,  was  but  like 
the  truth ;  but  how  to  break  in  upon  him,  perplexed  all  the  great 
orators  of  the  Guelfs.  Thus  he  stood  impregnable,  and  the 
leader,  instead  of  having  compunction  for  such  a  piece  of  human- 
ity, to  the  disgrace  of  our  nature,  standing  in  an  illustrious  as- 
sembly casting  forth  blunders  and  inconsistencies,  used  to  sit 
sneering  to  observe  how  impregnable  his  fool  was,  and  exulting 
in  himself  that  it  was  not  in  the  compass  of  all  the  sciences  either 
wholly  to  aver  he  had  ujbtered  nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  to  bring 
him  to  it.  Many  others  the  chieftain  of  the  Ghibelins  had  to 
support  each  other  against  the  first  assaults  of  Sense  and  Reason ; 
and  brought  Nonsense  so  far  into  fashion,  that  they  who  knew 
better  would  speak  it  by  way  of  triumph  over  those  who  went 
upon  the  rules  of  logic  Wrong  Fellows  were  his  orators ;  but 
this  could  not  do  only  without  persons  who  were  as  much  mas 
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ters  of  that  kind  of  Nonsense,  which  my  author  calls  "  Nonsense 
to  the  Conscience." 

Nonsense  to  the  Conscience,  is  when  the  party  has  arrived 
to  such  a  disregard  to  reason  and  truth,  as  not  to  follow  it,  or 
acknowledge  it  when  it  presents  itself  to  him.  This  is  the 
hardest  task  in  the  world,  and  had  very  justly  the  greatest  wages 
from  the  chieftain ;  for  indeed,  if  we  were  to  speak  seriously,  this 
is  the  lowest  condition  of  life  that  can  possibly  be  imagined ;  for 
it  is  literally  giving  up  life  as  it  is  human,  which  descends  to  that 
of  a  beast  when  it  is  not  conducted  by  Reason  and  still  is  worse 
when  it  is  pushed  against  Reason.  Now  all  those  parties  of  *he 
species  which  we  call  Majorities,  when  they  do  things  upon  the 
mere  force  of  being  such,  are  actuated  by  the  force  of  Nonsense 
of  Conscience;  by  which  Machiavel  meant,  that  the  doing  any 
thing  with  Nonsense,  that  is  without  Sense  of  the  honour  and 
justice  of  it,  was  what  he  called  pushing  things  by  the  Nonsense 
of  Conscience.  But  that  arch  Politician  proceeds,  in  the  manu- 
script I  am  speaking  of,  to  observe,  that  Nonsense  was  not  to  be 
used,  but  as  an  expedient;  for  it  would  fail  in  the  repetition  of 
it,  and  the  Understanding  would  so  goad  the  Conscience,  that 
no  potentate  has  revenue  enough  to  pay  reasonable  men  for  a 
long  series  of  Nonsensical  service.  They  will)  quoth  he,  occa- 
sionally, and  now  and  then,  give  into  an  enormity,  and  pass  by 
what  they  do  not  approve,  and  laugh  at  themselves  for  so  doing: 
but  there  is  something  latent  in  the  dignity  of  their  nature,  which 
will  recoil,  and  raise  in  them  an  indignation  against  herding  for 
ever  with  the  half-witted  and  the  absurd:  and  being  conscious 
that  their  concurrence  is  an  aggravated  transgression,  in  that  it 
is  the  support  of  those  who  in  themselves  are  incapable  either  of 
f  the  guilt  or  shame  of  what  they  are  managed  to  promote. 

My  author  further  adds,  that  the  use  of  Nonsense  of  Con. 
science  will  fail  also  in  process  of  time,  not  only  from  the  defee 
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Hon  of  the  numbers  of  those  who  act  under  it,  but  also  from  the 
little  effect  it  would  soon  have  upon  all  the  world,  besides  those 
numbers ;  for  which  reason  he  advises,  that  now  and  then  they 
should  be  put  upon  something  that  is  good  to  satisfy  the  multi- 
tude.  For,  says  that  sagacious  man,  the  people  are  always 
honest ;  you  lead  them  into  wrong  things  but  as  long  as  you 
keep  up  the  appearance  of  right ;  for  which  reason  he  advises 
never  to  forbear  the  use  at  least  of  Verisimilitudes ;  and  indeed, 
he  says,  it  was  by  neglecting  that,  all  the  Sensible  men,  both 
Ghuelfs  and  Ghibelins,  came  together  out  of  mere  shame;  and 
receive  of  one  another  without  making  explanations  or  expostula- 
tions upon  what  had  happened  when  they  differed,  when  they 
could  end  in  nothing  but  how  sillily  you  acted !  how  contempti- 
bly you  suffered ! 

The  most  excellent  authors  of  this  our  age,  as  to  proficiency 
in  Nonsense,  are  those  who  talk  of  motion,  and  pretend  to  tell 
others  that  they  are  spreaders  of  false  fears,  and  jealousies.  The 
Examiner  of  the  26th  Says,  u  We  have  a  faction  in  our  bowels, 
who,  when  it  comes  to-  their  turn  to  submit,  make  no  difference 
between  liberty  and  power,  that  all  their  business  may  be  only 
to  squabble  about  the  profits."  Now  he  says  this  either  as  an 
incendiary  or  an  informer ;  if  the  latter,  let  him  name  who  are  in 
this  faction ;  if  he  will  not  do  that,  we  are  to  set  down  the  word 
faction  among  the  reBt  of  his  jargon  of  High  Nonsense,  and  dis- 
miss him  with  an  inclination  only,  not  power,  to  do  more  mis- 
chief. But  as  I  conceive,  he  had  a  younger  brother  bom  to  him 
the  same  day  of  my  first  appearance,  and  is  named  the  Monitor. 
He  begins  with  the  old  trick  of  the  pickpockets,  who  commit  a 
robbery,  and  join  in  the  cry  after  the  offender.  The  purpose  of 
his  paper,  if  it  is  not  to  pass  into  the  realms  of  Nonsense  also,  is 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  making  exceptions  against  a  certain 
prince's  behaviour  who  is  expected  in  England.     He  lays  before 
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us,  "  That  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  an  hot  and  ambitious  novice 
who  took  ill  courses  and  undid  himself.  Had  the  king,  says  he, 
with  a  timely  severity,  taken  care  to  have  caused  those  libels 
however  trifling  and  however  insignificant,  to  bo  suppressed,  or 
by  solid  reason  and  good  evidence  td  have  been  detected  and  ex- 
posed, the  fatal  effects  which  they  produced  had  been  in  a  great 
measure  avoided."  Then  for  application  he  says  of  libelling, 
"  Seeing  then  the  same  evil,  and  that  with  too  much  success,  is 
already  begun  among  us,  and  the  same  neglect  of  it  appears  in 
our  government  as  did  in  France,  thinking  them  not  capable  of 
doing  so  much  mischief  as  they  really  did ;  why  may  we  not  ap- 
prehend consequences,  though  not  so  extraordinarily  fatal,  yet 
sufficiently  dangerous,  and  such  as  call  for  a  timely  redress  ?  "  I 
And  there  is  no  help  for  it,  this  writer  must  be  passed  upon  the 
foot  of  the  Nonsensical  also.  Does  he  tell  a  government  they 
are  guilty  of  neglect,  and  call  any  other  men  libellers  ?  He  must 
name  his  offenders,  and  bring  them  before  justice,  or  he  is  one 
himself.  It  is  strange  want  of  skill  (in  the  Examiner,  and  such 
imitators  of  him  as  this  same  Monitor  begins  to  shew  himself)  in 
the  choice  of  tools,  to  make  use  of  creatures  that  say  things,  in 
which  it  would  be  a  fault  to  tolerate  them,  if  they  were  not  em- 
ployed by  themselves. 

But  I  shall  take  upon  me  to  keep  a  strict  eye  upon  their  be- 
haviour, and  scribble  as  fast  as  they :  for  when  they  give  up  all 
rules  of  honour  and  conscience  to  hurt  and  betray  the  liberties  of 
mankind,  I  shall  sacrifice  smaller  considerations,  and  venture 
dow  and  then  to  write  Nonsense  for  the  good  of  my  country. 


\ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tub  Faction  is  humbly  desired  to  read  carefully  the  following  Satyr 
against  Sedition  in  the  Examines,  and  amend  their  lives  if  they  under" 
stand  it. 

"  What  a  noble* opportunity  would  the  same  Cervantes  have, 
to  improve  his  art,  and  carry  this  way  of  writing  much  further ; 
were  he  now  alive,  and  as  conversant  in  our  affairs,  as  in  the  hu- 
mours of  his  own  country  ?  The  same  Martial  Madness  ia  broke 
out  among  us ;  a  distemper  more  raging  and  violent,  and  produc- 
tive of  more  ridiculous,  and  far  more  dangerous  effects.  Instead 
of  touching  here  and  there  a  weak  head,  or  reaching  only  to  a 
few  frolicsome  individuals,  it  has  infected  whole  bodies  and  so- 
cieties of  warlike  Enthusiasts  :  the  party  is  almost  as  strong  as 
the  delusion  with  which  they  are  animated ;  and  our  Romantic 
Madmen  march  up  and  down  in  the  troops  and  squadrons :  the 
regularity  and  resemblance  of  their  frenzy  creates  order  and  dis- 
cipline We  have  our  books  and  legends  of  Chivalry,  con- 
taining the  feats  and  adventures  of  Errant  Saints,  of  Holy  Al- 
manzors  and  Drawcansirs,  bound  by  strict  vow,  and  assisted  by 
Sages  and  Magiciam:  who  destroyed  nations,  made  whole  king- 
doms do  homage  and  pay  Tribute  to  their  mightiness ;  tamed  the 
Beast ,  and  kept  the  great  Whore  under ;  trod  upon  the  necks  of 
kings,  and  kicked  crowns  and  sceptres  before  them  ;  relieved  the 
distressed  by  changing  their  condition ;  freed  mankind  for  their 
own  use ;  and  turned  the  worl  d,  as  artificers  whirl  about  the 
glebe,  to  prove  the  regularity  of  its  motion.  Some  of  these 
knights  were  by  birth  gentle  and  of  low  degree  ;  so  called  from 
the  Pestle,  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  Truncheon,  or  the  Brazen 
Helmet :  others  had  been  Pages,  Dwarfs,  and  Squires,  and 
many  of  them  were  forced  to  go  a  great  way  in  search  of  their 
parentage :  and  yet  the  honours  they  acquired,  the  spoils  they 
vol.  ii. — 27* 
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won,  and  the  dominions  they  conquered,  vastly  surpassed  the  less- 
er acquisitions  of  a  Mistress's  Scarf,  a  Saladin's  Daughter y  a 
Sett  of  Armour,  a  Cupboard  of  Plate,  won  at  some  Tourna- 
ment; a  Castle,  a  Palace,  or  even  than  the  rich  possessions  of 
the  islands  of  Pines,  Battara,  or  of  Ibrced-meat  balls." 
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INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS. 

Queen  Anne  died  on  the  first  of  August,  1714,  and  was  succ<<eded  by 
George  1st,  whose  accession  was  the  signal  for  the  fall  of  the  Tory  admin* 
Astration.  The  Whigs  returned  to  power,  and  Addison  with  them.  In 
the  following  year  an  insurrection  in  favor  of  the  Pretender  broke  out, 
first  in  Scotland  under  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  then  in  England  itself  Its 
fatal  results  and  the  vindictive  cruelty  of  the  new  king  are  well  known 
.  3  every  reader  of  history.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Addison  wrote 
th*  *  Freeholder/  the  most  elaborate  of  his  political  writings,  and  one  of 
the  noblest  monuments  of  his  genius. 

Of  this  work  Johnson  says:  "This  was  undertaken  in  defence  of  the 
established  government,  sometimes  with  argument  and  sometimes  with 
mirth.  In  argument  he  had  many  equals:  but  his  humour  was  singular 
and  matchless.  Bigotry  itself  must  be  delighted  with  the  Tory  Fox  Hun- 
ter. 

"There  are,  however,  some  strokes  less  elegant  and  less  decent:  suoh 
as  the  Pretender's  journal,  in  which  one  topic  of  ridicule  is  his  poverty 
This  mode  of  abuse  had  been  employed  by  Milton  against  Charles  II. 


-**  Jaoobaei 


Centum,  exulantis  viscera  marsnpil  regis." 

And  Oldmixon  delights  to  tell  of  some  alderman  of  London,  that  he  had 
more  money  than  the  exiled  princes:  but  that  which  might  be  expected 
from  Milton's  savageness  or  Oldmixon's  meanness  was  not  suitable  to  the 
delicacy  of  Addison. 

"  Steele  thought  the  humour  of  the  Freeholder  too  nice  and  gentle  for 
such  noisy  times  ;  and  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  ministry  made  use 
of  a  lute,  when  they  should  have  called  for  a  trumpet." — V.  Johnson's 
Lives  of  the  Poets. — Addison. 

Johnson,  who  was  p-  Jacobite  at  heart,  and  could  illy  hear  a  sarcasm 
upon  the  exiled  family,  has  confoun **d  the  'annals  of  the  Pretender's 
reign'  in  No.  83,  with  the  *  journal  of  a  l  \eY  in  No.  3. 

Swift's  remarks  upon  the  Freeholder  are  so  characteristic,  that  I  give 
them  separately  from  Scott's  edition. 
Vol.  Ill— 1.  1 
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2  THE     FREEHOLDER. 

Brake,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Addison,  speaks  of  the  '  "Freeholder" 
in  still  higher  terms  than  Johnson: — 

"The  Freeholder,  which  has  been  justly  termed  a  political  Spectator, 
stands  at  the  head  of  its  class,  and  was  written  by  our  aulnor  to  evince 
the  enormity  of  rebellion,  and  to  repel  the  prejudices  of  ignorance  and 
faction.  It  commenced  December  23d,  1715;  was  published  every  Frida} 
and  Monday,  and,  having  reached  fifty-five  numbers,  closed  on  the  29th  ot 
June,  1716." 

"Though  in  this  work  Addison  was  entirely  unassisted,  every  page  in- 
dicates an  unwearied  spirit.  The  same  elegance  and  sweetness  of  style, 
the  same  humour  and  allegoric  vein  of  description,  which  distinguished 
his  former  periodical  writings,  are  discoverable  in  these  essays.  Political 
periodical  papers,  which  have  been  extremel}'  numerous  in  this  country, 
have  seldom  survived  the  occasion  which  gave  them  birth.  Who  now 
enquires  for  the  productions  of  Wei  wood  or  L'Estrangeff  Even  the  Free* 
holder,  owing  to  the  polemical  nature  of  its  subject,  and  notwithstanding 
its  beauty  of  style  and  fecundity  of  illustration,  is  seldom  read  through. 
It  possesses,  however,  some  delineations,  which,  being  exact  copies  from 
nature,  are  independent  of  local  circumstances,  and  will  live  for  ever.  Of 
these  the  portrait  of  the  Tory  Fox-hunter,  with  which,  as  Johnbon  ob- 
serves, '  Bigotry  itself  must  be  delighted,'  is  so  exquisitely  drawn,  that  I 
purpose  introducing  it  with  a  few  observations  in  the  Essay  ou  the  Hu- 
uwtvr  of  Addison. 

**  If  the  literary  merit  of  the  Freeholder  be  great,  its  political  modera- 
tion is  entitled  to  no  inferior  encomium.  At  a  period  wheu  scurrility  and 
abuse  were  thought  more  efficient,  in  proportion  as  they  were  keen  and 
bitter,  this  work  presented  a  specimen  of  what  urbanity  combined  wi*h 
wit  and  argument  might  effect.  Though  Steele  is  said  to  have  declared, 
that  the  ministry  in  employing  Addison  had  chosen  a  lute,  when  they 
should  have  selected  a  trumpet,  the  Freeholder,  it  is  acknowledged,  proved 
of  essential  service  to  the  government,  and  contributed  much  towards  tbv 
promotion  of  its  tranquillity  and  establishment.*' — G. 
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No.  1.  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER,  23,  17.5. 

Ban  tempornm  felicitas,  ubl  senttre  qua  veils,  et  qua  sentias  dioere  licet— Tacit. 

The  arguments  of  an  author  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  weight, 
when  we  are  persuaded  that  he  only  writes  for  argument's  sake, 
and  has  no  real  concern  in  the  cause  which  he  espouses.  This  is 
the  case  of  one,  who  draws  his  pen  in  the  defence  of  property 
without  having  any ;  except,  perhaps,  in  the  copy  of  a  libel,  or  a 
ballad.  One  is  apt  to  suspect,  that  the  passion  for  liberty,  which 
appears  in  a  Grub-street  patriot,  arises  only  from  his  apprehen- 

a  It  is  but  justice  to  a  great  writer,  to  distinguish  between  his  hasty, 
and  his  deliberate  compositions ;  between  such  of  his  works,  as  he  had 
planned  at  his  leisure,  and  finished  with  care,  and  such  as  he  was  called 
upon  to  furnish,  on  the  sudden,  not  with  a  view  to  his  own  fame,  but  to 
the  discharge  of  some  occasional  duty,  which,  a  present  emergency,  or  his 
character  and  station  in  life,  imposed  upon  him.  Such  was  apparently  the 
case  of  the  Freeholder ;  a  set  of  periodical  essays,  undertaken  in  the  heat 
of  the  rebellion  in  1715,  and  with  the  best  purpose  of  reconciling  an 
abused  people  to  the  new  succession ;  at  a  time  when  the  writer  was 
deeply  engaged  in  public  business,  and  had  scarce  the  leisure  to  produce 
these  papers  so  fast,  as  they  were  demanded  fiiom  him.  For  it  was  im- 
portant, m  that  conjuncture,  that  the  minds  of  men  should  be  calmed  and 
softened  by  some  immediate  applications ;  and  the  general  good  taste  of 
that  age,  made  it  expedient  that  such  applications  should  be  administered, 
not  by  an  ordinary  hand,  but  by  the  most  polite  and  popular  of  our 
writers. 

If  these  consideration?  be  allowed  their  just  weight,  The  Freeholder  will 
be  read  with  pleasure,  and  must  even  be  thought  to  do  no  small  credit  to 
its  author,  though  it  be  not  always  written  with  that  force,  or  polished 
every  where  up  to  that  peifect  grace,  which  we  admire  so  much  in  the 
Toiler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian. 


4  FREEHOLDER. 

sions  of  a  gaol ;  and  that,  whatever  he  may  pretend,  he  does  not 
write  to  secure,  but  to  get  something  of  his  own.  Should  the 
government  be  overturned,  he  has  nothing  to  lose  but  an  old 
standish. 

I  question  not  but  the  reader  will  conceive  a  respect  for  the 
author  of  this  paper,  from  the  title  of  it ;  since  he  may  be  sure,  I 
am  so  considerable  a  man,  that  I  cannot  have  le*s  than  forty  shil- 
lings a  year. 

I  have  rather  chosen  this  title  than  any  other,  because  it  is 
what  I  most  glory  in,  and  what  most  effectually  calls  to  mj-xnind 
the  happiness  of  that  government  under  which  I  live.  As  a  Bri- 
tish  freeholder,  I  should  not  scruple  taking  place  of  a  French 
marquis ;  and  when  I  see  one  of  my  countrymen  amusing  himself 
in  his  little  cabbage-garden,  I  naturally  look  upon  him  as  a 
greater  person  than  the  owner  of  the  richest  vineyard  in  Cham- 
pagne. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  the  representative  of  men  in  my 
condition.  I  consider  myself  as  one  who'  give  my  consent  to 
every  law  which  passes :  a  freeholder  in  our  government  being  of 
the  nature  of  a  citizen  of  Rome  in  that  famous  commonwealth  ; 
who,  by  the  election  of  a  tribune,  had  a  kind  of  remote  voice  in 
every  law  that  was  enacted.  So  that  a  freeholder  is  but  one  re- 
move from  a  legislator,  and  for  that  reason  ought  to  stand  up  in 
the  defence  of  those  laws,  which  are  in  some  degree  of  his  own 
making.  For  such  is  the  nature  of  our  happy  constitution,  that 
the  bulk  of  the  people  virtually  give  their  approbation  to  every 
thing  they  are  bound  to  obey,  and  prescribe  to  themselves  those 
rules  by  which  they  are  to  walk. 

At  the  same  that  I  declare  I  am  a  freeholder,  I  do  not  ex- 
clude myself  from  any  other  title.     A  freeholder  may  be  either  a 

*  Who  refers  to,  one,  and  not  to  L  He  should  then  have  said — who  givei 
hit  consent 
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voter,  or  a  knight  of  the  shire ;  a  wit,  or  a  fox-huntei  \  a  scholar, 
or  a  soldier;  an  alderman,  or  a  courtier;  a  patriot,  or  a  stock- 
jobber. But  I  chase  to  be  distinguished  by  this  denomination, 
as  the  frfl^»nlr[fir  ,c  ****  Haia  of  n11  ^+kQy  +M°*  Dignities  may 
be  grafted  upon  it ;  but  this  is  the  substantial  stock,  that  con- 
veys 'to  them  their  life,  taste,  and  beauty ;  and,  without  which, 
they  are  no  more  than  blossoms,  that  would  fall  away  with  every 
shake  of  wind.b 

And  here  I  cannot  but  take  occasion  to  congratulate  my  coun- 
try upon  the  increase  of  this  happy  tribe  of  men,  since,  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  present  parliament,  I  find  the  race  of  freeholders 
spreading  into  the  remotest  corners  of  the  islsuwL  I  mean  that 
act  which  passed  in  the  late  session  for  the  encouragement  of  loy- 
alty in  Scotland  :  by  which  it  is  provided,  *  That  all  and  every 
vassal  and  vassals  in  Scotland,  who  shall  continue  peaceable,  and 
in  dutiful  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors, 
holding  lands  or  tenements  of  any  offender  (guilty  of  high-trea- 
son) who  holds  such  lands  or  tenements  immediately  of  the 
crown,  shall  be  vested  and  seized,  and  are  hereby  enacted  and 
ordained  to  hold  the  said  lands  or  tenements  of  his  majesty,  his 
heirs,  and  successors,  in  fee  and  heritage  for  ever,  by  such  man- 
ner of  holding,  as  any  such  offender  held  such  lands  or  tenements 
of  the  crown,'  &c. 

By  this  means  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  a  Highlander  to  be 
at  all  times  a  good  tenant,  without  being  a  rebel ;  and  to  deserve 
the  character  of  a  faithful  servant,  without  thinking  himself 
obliged  to  follow  his  master  to  the  gallows. 

How  can  we  sufficiently  extol  the  goodness  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty, who  is  not  willing  to  have  a  single  slave  in  his  dominions  1 
or  enough  to  rejoice  in  the  exercise  of  that  loyalty,  which,  in- 

b  Shake  of  wind     Better,  blast,  or.  breath. — We  say,  a  shake  in.  music, 
but  in  nothing  else 

1* 
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stead  of  betraying  a  man  into  the  most  ignominious  servitude,  (as 
it  does  in  some  of  our  neighbouring  kingdoms)  entitles  him  to 
the  highest  privileges  of  freedom  and  property!  It  is  now  to  be 
hoped,  that  we  shall  have  few  vassals,  but  to  the  laws  of  our 
country. 

When  these  men  have  a  taste  of  property,  they  will  naturally 
love  that  constitution  from  which  they  derive  so  great  a  blessing. 
There  is  an  unspeakable  pleasure  in  calling  any  thing  one's  own. 
A  freehold,  though  it  be  but  in  ice  and  snow,  will  make  the  owner 
pleased  in  the  possession,  and  stout  in  the  defence  of  it ;  and  is  a 
very  proper  reward  of  our  allegiance  to  our  present  king,  who 
(by  an  unparalleled  instance  of  goodness  in  a  sovereign  and  in- 
fatuation in  subjects)  contends  for  the  freedom  of  his  people 
against  themselves  ;  and  will  not  suffer  many  of  them  to  fall  into 
a  state  of  slavery,  which  they  are  bent  upon  with  so  much  eager- 
ness and  obstinacy. 

A  freeholder  of  Great  Britain  is  bred  with  an  aversion  to 
every  thing  that  tends  to  bring  him  under  a  subjection  to  the  ar- 
bitrary will  of  another.  Of  this  we  find  frequent  instances  in  all 
our  histories ;  where  the  persons,  whose  characters  are  the  most 
amiable,  and  strike  us  with  the  highest  veneration,  are  those  who 
stood  up  manfully  against  the  invasions  of  civil  liberty,  and  the 
complicated  tyranny  which  popery  imposes  upon  our  bodies,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  minds.  What  a  despicable  figure  then  must  the 
present  mock-patriots  make  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  who  venture 
to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  for  the  ruin  of  those  civil 
rights  which  their  ancestors  rather  than  part  with,  chose  to  be 
cut  to  pieces  in  the  field  of  battle  ?  And  what  an  opinion  will 
after-ages  entertain  of  their  religion  who  bid  fair  for  a  gibbet, 
by  endeavouring  to  bring  in  a  superstition,  which  their  forefa- 
thers perished  in  flames  to  keep  out  ? 

But  how  instructive  soever  the  folly  of  these  men  may  prove 
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to  future  times,  it  will  be  iny  business  more  immediately  to  con- 
sult the  happiness  of  the  age  in  which  I  live.  And  since  so 
many  profligate  writers  have  endeavoured  to  varnish  over  a  bad 
cause,  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  recommend  a  good  one, 
which  indeed  requires  no  more  than  barely  to  explain  what  it  is. 
While  many  of  my  gallant  countrymen  are  employed  in  pursuing 
i  ebels  half  discomfited  through  the  consciousness  of  their  guilt,  I 
jhall  labour  to  improve  those  victories  to  the  good  of  my  fellow- 
subjects  ;  by  carrying_QD.  our.  suoooBsoa-over  the  .minda  of  men, 
and  by  reconciling  them  to  the  cause  of  their  king,  their  country, 
and  their  religion.   -*■**"   "^^-^-^Wt'-^a.ic-. 

To  this  end,  I  shall  in  the  course  of  this  paper  (to  be  pub- 
lished every  Monday  and  Friday)  endeavour  to  open  the  eyes  of 
my  countrymen  to  their  own  interest,  to  shew  them  the  privileges  -    '<. .  , 
of  an  English  freeholder,  which  they  enjoy  in  common  with  my-  ^       ft. 
self,  and  to  make  them  sensible  how  these  blessings  are  secured  I 
to  us  by  his  majesty's  title,  his  administration,  and  his  personal  / 
character. 

I  have  only  one  rgquest  to  make  to  my  readers,  that  they  will 
peruse  these  papers  with  the  same  candour  and  impartiality  in 
which  they  are  written ;  and  shall  hope  for  no  other  prepossession 
in  favour  of  them,  than  what  one  would  think  should  be  natural 
to  every  man,  a  desire  to  be  happy,  and  a  good  will  towards 
those,  who  are  the  instruments  of  making  them  so. 


f 
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No.  2.  MONDAY,  DECEMBER  26. 

Ntn  <to  domino,  sed  de  parente  loquimur.  Intelligamu*  ergo  bona  nostra,  dignosque  not 
iliios  nsu  probemns;  atque  identldem  cogitemua,  si  roajus  prlncipibos  pmetemus  obae- 
quinm,  qui  servitute  civium,  quam  qui  libertate  Intantur.  Pun. 

Having  in  my  first  paper  set  forth  the  happiness  of  my  eta 
tion  as  a  freeholder  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  nature  of  that  pro- 
perty which  is  secured  to  me  by  the  laws  of  my  country ;  I  cannot 
forbear  considering,  in  the  next  place,  that  person  who  is  intrust- 
ed with  the  guardianship  and  execution  of  those  laws.  I  have  lived 
in  one  reign,  when  the  prince,  instead  of  invigorating  the  laws  of 
our  country,  or  giving  them  their  proper  course,  assumed  a  power 
of  dispensing  with  them  :  and  in  another,  when  the  sovereign  was 
flattered  by  a  set  of  men  into  a  persuasion,  that  the  regal  autho- 
rity was  unlimited  and  uncircum scribed.  In  either  of  these  case* 
good  laws  are  at  best  but  a  dead  letter ;  and  by  showing  the  peo- 
ple how  happy  they  ought  to  be,  only  serve  to  aggravate  the 
sense  of  their  oppressions. 
i^    *       ( We  have  the  pleasure  at  this  time  to  see  a  king  upon  the 

A** » *  \ 

V  throne  who  hath  too  much  goodness  to  wish  for  any  power,  that 

does  not  enable  him  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  subjects;  and 
too  much  wisdom  to  look  upon  those  as  his  friends,  who  would 
make  their  court  to  him  by  the  profession  of  an  obedience,  which 
they  never  practised,  and  which  has  always  proved  fatal  to  those 
princes,  who  have  put  it  to  the  trial.  J  His  majesty  gave  a  proof 
of  his  sovereign  virtues,  before  he  came  to  the  exercise  of  then: 
in  this  kingdom.  His  inclination  to  justice  led  him  to  rule  his 
German  subjects  in  the  same  manner,  that  our  constitution  di- 
rects him  to  govern  the  English.  He  regarded  those  which  are 
our  civil  liberties,  as  the  natural  rights  of  mankind;  and  there 
fore  indulged  them  to  a  people,  who  pleaded  no  other  claim  to 
*  them  than  from  his  known  goodness  and  humanity.     This  exptf- 
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rience  of  a  good  prince,  before  we  had  the  happiness  to  enjoj 
him,  must  give  great  satisfaction  to  every  thinking  man,  who  con- 
siders how  apt  sovereignty  is  to  deprave  human  nature  ;  and  how 
many  of  our  own  princes  made  very  ill  figures  upon  the  throne, 
who,  before  they  ascended  it,  were  the  favourites  of  the  people. 

What  gives  us  the  greatest  security  in  the  conduct  of  so  ex- 
cellent a  prince  is,  that  consistency  of  behaviour,  whereby  he  in- 
flexibly pursues  those  measures  which  appear  the  most  just  and 
equitable.  fAs  he  hath  the  character  of r  being  the  most  prudent 
in  laying  proper  schemes ;  he  is  no  less  remarkable  for  being 
steady  in  accomplishing  what  he  has  once  concerted^  Indeed,  if 
we  look  into  the  history  of  his  present  majesty,  and  reflect  upon 
that  wonderful  series  of  successes  which  have  attended  him,  I 
think  they  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  thing  so  much  as  to  his 
uniformity  and  firmness  of  mind,  which  has  always  discovered  it- 
self in  his  proceedings.  It  was  by  this  that  he  surmounted  those 
many  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  to  his  succession ;  and  by 
which,  we  have  reason  to  hope,  he  will  daily  make  all  opposition 
fall  before  him.  The  fickle  and  unsteady  politics  of  our  late 
British  monarchs,  have  been  the  perpetual  source  of  those  dis- 
sensions and  animosities  which  have  made  the  nation  unhappy : 
whereas  the  constant  and  unshaken  temper  of  his  present  majes 
ty,  must  have  a  natural  tendency  to  the  peace  of  his  government, 
and  the  unanimity  of  his  people. 

Whilst  I  am  enumerating  the  public  virtues  of  our  sovereign, 
which  are  so  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  are  to  obey 
him,  I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  his  majesty  was  bred  up  from 
pis  infancy  with  a  love  to  this  our  nation,  under  a  princess,  who 
was  the  most  accomplished  woman  of  her  age,  and  particularly 
famous  for  her  affection  to  the  English.  Our  countrymen  were 
dear  to  him,  before  there  was  any  prospect  of  their  being  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  every  one  knows,  that  nothing  recommended  a  man  so 
vol.  in. — 1* 
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much  to  the  distinguishing  civilities  of  his  court,  as  the  being  born 
in  Great  Britain. 

To  the  fame  of  his  majesty's  civil  virtues,  we  may  add  the 
reputation  he  has  acquired  by  his  martial  achievements.  It  is 
observed  by  Sir  William  Temple,  that  the  English  are  particu 
larly  fond  of  a  king  who  is  valiant ;  upon  which  account  his  ma 
jesty  has  a  title  to  all  the  esteem  that  can  be  paid  the  most  war- 
like prince  ;  though  at  the  same  time,  for  the  good  of  his  subjects, 
he  studies  to  decline  air  occasions  of  military  glory  :  and  chuses 
rather  to  be  distinguished  as  the  father,  than  as  the  captain  of 
his  people.  I  am  glad  his  rebellious  subjects  are  too  inconsider- 
able to  put  him  upon  exerting  that  courage  and  conduct,  which 
raised  him  so  great  a  reputation  in  Hungary  and  the  Morea, 
when  he  fought  against  the  enemies  of  Christianity ;  and  in  Ger- 
many and  Flanders,  where  he  commanded  against  the  great 
disturber  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  One  would  think  there  was 
reason  for  the  opinion  of  those,  who  make  personal  courage  to  be 
an  hereditary  virtue,  when  we  see  so  many  instances  of  it  in  the 
line  of  Brunswick. 

To  go  no  farther  back  than  the  time  of  our  present  king, 
where  can  we  find  among  the  sovereign  houses  of  Europe, 
any  other  family  that  has  furnished  so  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinguished fortitude?  Three  of  his  majesty's  brothers  have 
fallen  gloriously  in  the  field,  fighting  against  the  enemies  of  their 
native  country :  and  the  bravery  of  his  royal  highness,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  is  still  fresh  in  our  memory,  who  fought,  with  the  spi- 
rit of  his  father,  at  the  battle  of  Audenarde,  when  the  children  of 
France,  and  the  Pretender,  fled  before  him. 

I  might  here  take  notice  of  his  majesty's  more  private  virtues, 
but  have  rather  chosen  to  remind  my  countrymen  of  the  public 
parts  of  his  character,  which  are  supported  by  such  incontestable 
facts  as  are  universally  known  and  acknowledged 
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Having  thus  far  considered  our  happiness  in  his  majesty's 
civil  and  military  character,  I  cannot  forbear  pleasing  myself  with 
regarding  him  in  the  view  of  one,  who  has  been  always  for* 
tunate.  Cicero  recommends  Pompey  under  this  particular  head 
to  the  Romans,  with  whom  the  character  of  being  fortunate  was 
so  popular,  that  several  of  their  emperors  gave  it  a  place  among 
their  titles.  Good  fortune  is  often  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  as 
often  the  effect  of  prudence.  And  whether  it  proceeds  from  either 
of  these,  or  from  both  together,  or  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of 
it,  every  one  is  naturally  pleased  to  see  his  interests  conducted 
by  a  person  who  is  used  to  good  success.  The  establishment  of 
the  electoral  dignity  in  his  majesty's  family,  was  a  work  reserved 
for  him  finally  to  accomplish.  A  large  accession  of  dominion  fell 
to  him,  by  his  succeeding  to  the  dukedom  of  Zell,  whereby  he  be- 
came one  of  the  greatest  princes  of  Germany ;  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  persons,  that  ever  stood  next  heirs  to  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain.  The  duchy  of  Bremen,  and  the  bishopric  of  Os- 
naburg,  have  considerably  strengthened  his  interests  in  the  em- 
pire, and  given  a  great  additional  weight  to  the  Protestant  ci-ase. 
But  the  most  remarkable  interpositions  of  Providence,  in  favor  of 
him,  have  appeared  in  removing  those  seemingly  invincible  ob- 
stacles to  his  succession ;  in  taking  away,  at  so  critical  a  juncture, 
the  person  who  might  have  proved  a  dangerous  enemy ;  in  con 
founding  the  dangerous  and  open  attempts  of  his  traitorous  sub- 
jects'; and  in  giving  him  the  delightful  prospect  of  transmitting 
his  power  through  a  numerous  and  still  increasing  progeny. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  every  wise  and 
honest  subject  will  concur  with  Providence,  in  promoting  the 
glory  and  happiness  of  his  present  majesty,  who  is  endowed  with 
all  those  royal  virtues,  that  will  naturally  secure  to  us  the  na- 
tional blessings,  which  ought  to  be  dear  and  valuable  to  a  fro* 
people. 
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No.  3.  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  30. 

Qoibufl  otto  vel  magnified,  vel  molliter  vivere  copia  erat,  incerta  pro  oertis,  bellom  quo* 

pacem,  malebaut  Ball. 

Evert  one  knows,  that  it  is  usual  for  a  French  officer,  who  can 
write  and  read,  to  set  down  all  the  occurrences  of  a  campaign,  in 
which  he  pretends  to  have  been  personally  concerned ;  and  to  pub- 
lish them  under  the  title  of  his  *  Memoirs,'  when  most  of  his  fel- 
low-soldiers are  dead  that  might  have  contradicted  any  of  his  mat- 
ters of  fact.  Many  a  gallant  young  fellow  has  been  killed  in 
battle,  before  he  came  to  the  third  page  of  his  secret  history ; 
when  several,  who  have  taken  more  care  of  their  persons,  have 
lived  to  fill  a  whole  volume  with  their  military  performances,  and 
to  astonish  the  world  with  such  instances  of  their  bravery,  as  had 
escaped  the  notice  of  every  body  else.  One  of  our  late  Preston 
heroes  had,  it  seems,  resolved  upon  this  method  of  doing  himself 
justice :  and,  had  he  not  been  nipped  in  the  bud,  might  have  made 
a  very  formidable  figure  in  his  own  works,  among  posterity.  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  had  the  pillage  of  his  pockets,  has  made  me 
a  present  of  the  following  memoirs,  which  he  desires  me  to  ac- 
cept as  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  rebels.  I  have  omitted  the  in- 
troduction, as  more  proper  for  the  inspection  of  a  secretary  of 
state;  and  shall  only  set  down  so  much  of  the  memoirs,  as  seem 
to  be  a  faithful  narrative  of  that  wonderful  expedition,  which 
drew  upon  it  the  eyes  of  all  Europe. 

"  Having  thus  concerted  measures  for  a  rising,  we  had  a  gene- 
ral meeting  over  a  bowl  of  punch.  It  was  here  proposed,  by 
one  of  the  wisest  among  us,  to  draw  up  a  manifesto,  setting  forth 
the  grounds  and  motives  of  our  taking  arms  :  for,  as  he  observed, 
there  had  never  yet  been  an  insurrection  in  England,  where  the 
leaders  had  not  thought  themselves  obliged  to  give  some  reason* 
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for  it.  To  this  end,  we  laid  our  heads  together  to  consider  what 
grievances  the  nation  had  suffered  under  the  reign  of  King  George. 
After  having  spent  some  hours  upon  this  subject,  without  being 
able  to  discover  any,  we  unanimously  agreed  to  rebel  first,  and 
to  find  out  reasons  for  it  afterwards.  It  was,  indeed,  easy  to 
guess  at  several  grievances  of  a  private  nature,  which  influenced 
particular  persons.  One  of  us  had  spent  his  fortune  •  another 
was  a  younger  brother  :  a  third  had  the  incumbrance  of  a  father 
upon  his  estate.  But  that  which  principally  disposed  us  in 
favor  of  the  Chevalier  was,  that  most  of  the  company  had  been 
obliged  to  take  the  abjuration  oath  against  their  will.  Being  at 
length  thoroughly  inflamed  with  zeal  and  punch,  we  resolved  to 
take  horse  the  next  morning,  which  we  did  accordingly,  having 
been  joined  by  a  considerable  reinforcement  of  Roman  Catholics, 
whom  we  could  rely  upon,  as  knowing  them  to  be  the  best  tpries  in 
the  nation,  and  avowed  enemies  to  Presby  terianism.  We  were,  like- 
wise, joined  by  a  very  useful  associate,  who  was  a  fiddler  by  pro- 
fession, and  brought  in  with  him  a  body  of  lusty  young  fellows 
whom  he  had  tweedled  into  the  service.  About  the  third  day  of 
our  march,  I  was  made  a  colonel ;  though  I  must  needs  say  I 
gained  my  commission  by  my  horse's  virtues,  not  my  own ;  having 
leaped  over  a  six-bar  gate  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.  My  gene- 
ral, who  is  a  discerning  man,  hereupon  gave  me  a  regiment ;  tell- 
ing me,  *  He  did  not  question  but  I  would  do  the  like  when  I 
came  to  the  enemy's  pallisadoes.'  We  pursued  our  march,  with 
much  intrepidity,  through  two  or  three  open  towns,  to  the  great 
terror  of  the  market-people,  and  the  miscarriage  of  half  a  dozen 
big-bellied  women.  Notwithstanding  the  magistracy  was  gene- 
rally against  us,  we  could  discover  many  friends  among  our  spec- 
tators ;  particularly  in  two  or  three  balconies,  which  were  filled 
with  several  tawdry  females,  who  are  known  by  the  ancient  name 
of  Harlots.     This  sort  of  ladies  received  us  e^erj  where  with 
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great  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  promised  to  assist  us  with  their 
prayers.  After  these  signal  successes  in  the  north  of  England, 
it  was  thought  advisable,  by  our  general,  to  proceed  towards  our 
Scotch  confederates.  During  our  first  day's  march,  I  amused 
myself  with  considering  what  post  I  should  accept  of  under  .James 
the  third,  when  we  had  put  him  in  possession  of  the  British  do- 
minions. Being  a  great  lover  of  country  sports,  I  absolutely 
determined  not  to  be  a  minister  of  state,  nor  to  be  fobbed  off  with 
a  garter ;  until  at  length,  passing  by  a  noble  country-seat,  which 
belongs  to  a  whig,  I  resolved  to  beg  it;  and  pleased  myself,  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  with  several  alterations  I  intended  to  make 
in  it.  For  though  the  situation  was  very  delightful,  I  neither 
liked  the  front  of  the  house,  nor  the  avenues  that  led  to  it.  We 
were,  indeed,  so  confident  of  success,  that  I  found  most  of  my 
fellow-soldiers  were  taken  up  with  imaginations  of  the  same  na- 
ture. There  had  like  to  have  been  a  duel  between  two  of  our 
subalterns  upon  a  dispute,  which  of  them  should  be  governor  of 
Portsmouth.  A  popish  priest,  about  the  same  time  gave  great 
offence  to  a  Northumberland  squire,  whom  he  threatened  to  ex- 
communicate, if  he  did  not  give  up  to  him  the  church-lands,  which 
his  family  had  usurped  ever  since  the  reformation.  In  short, 
every  man  had  cut  out  a  place  for  himself  in  his  own  thoughts ; 
so  that  I  could  reckon  up  in  our  little  army,  two  or  three  lord- 
treasurers,  half  a  dozen  secretaries  of  state,  and  at  least  a  score 
of  lords-justioes  in  Eyre,  for  each  side  of  Trent.  We  pursued 
our  march  through  several  villages,  which  we  drank  dry,  making 
proclamation  at  our  entrance,  in  the  name  of  James  the  third, 
against  all  concealments  of  ale  and  brandy.  Being  very  much 
fatigued  with  the  action  of  a  whole  week,  it  was  agreed  to  rest 
on  Sunday,  when  we  heard  a  most  excellent  sermon.  Our  chap- 
lain insisted  principally  upon  two  heads.  Under  the  first  he 
Droved  to  us  that  the  breach  of  public  oaths  is  no  perjury ;  and 
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nuder  the  second,  expounded  to  us  the  nature  of  non-resistance ; 
which  might  be  interpreted  from  the  Hebrew,  to  signify  either 
loyalty  or  rebellion,  according  as  his  sovereign  bestowed  his  favours 
and  preferments.  He  concluded  with  exhorting  us,  in  a  most  pa- 
thetic manner,  to  purge  the  land  by  wholesome  severities,  and  tc 
propagate  sound  principles  by  fire  and  sword.  We  set  forward 
the  next  day  towards  our  friends  at  Kelso  ;  but  by  the  way  had 
like  to  have  lost  our  general,  and  some  of  our  most  active  officers. 
For  a  fox  unluckily  crossing  the  road,  drew  off  a  considerable  de- 
tachment, who  dapped  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  pursued  him 
with  whoops  and  halloos,  till  we  had  lost  sight  of  them.  A  co- 
vey of  partridges  springing  in  our  front,  put  our  infantry  into  dis- 
order on  the  same  day.  It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  we  were 
joined  by  our  friends  from  the  other  side  of  the  Frith.  Upon 
the  junction  of  the  two  corps ,  our  spies  brought  us  word  that 
they  discovered  a  great  cloud  of  dust  at  some  distance ;  upon 
which  we  sent  out  a  party  to  reconnoitre.  They  returned  to  us 
with  intelligence,  that  the  dust  was  raised  by  a  great  drove  of 
black  cattle.  This  news  was  not  a  little  welcome  to  us,  the  army 
of  both  nations  being  very  hungry.  We  quickly  formed  ourselves, 
and  received  orders  for  the  attack,  with  positive  instructions  to 
give  no  quarter.  Every  thing  was  executed  with  so  much  good 
order,  that  we  made  a  very  plentiful  supper.  We  had,  three 
days  after,  the  same  success  against  a  flock  of  sheep,  which  we 
were  forced  to  eat  with  great  precipitation,  having  received  ad- 
vice of  General  Carpenter's  march  as  we  were  at  dinner.  Upon 
this  alarm,  we  made  incredible  stretches  towards  the  south,  with 
a  design  to  gain  the  fastnesses  of  Preston.  We  did  little  re- 
markable in  our  way,  except  setting  fire  to  a  few  houses,  and 
frighting  an  old  woman  into  fits.  We  had  now  got  a  long  day's 
march  of  the  enemy ;  and  meeting  with  a  considerable  refresh- 
ment of  October,  all  the  officers  assembled  over  it,  among  whon* 
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were  several  Popish  lords  and  gentlemen,  who  toasted  many  loyal 
healths  and  confusions,  and  wept  very  plentifully  for  the  danger 
of  the  church.  We  sat  till  midnight,  and  at  our  parting  resolved 
to  give  the  enemy  battle ;  but  the  next  morning  changed  Our  reso- 
lutions, and  prosecuted  our  march  with  indefatigable  speed.  We 
were  no  sooner  arrived  upon  the  frontiers  of  Cumberland,  but  we 
saw  a  great  body  of  militia  drawn  up  in  array  against  us.  Or- 
ders were  given  to  halt :  and  a  council  of  war  was  immediately 
called,  wherein  we  agreed,  with  that  great  unanimity  which  was 
so  remarkable  among  us  on  these  occasions,  to  make  a  retreat. 
But  before  we  could  give  the  word,  the  train  bands,  taking  ad 
vantage  of  our  delay,  fled  first.  We  arrived  at  Preston  without 
any  memorable  adventure ;  whete,  after  having  formed  many  bar- 
ricades, and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  resistance,  upon  the  approach 
of  the  king's  troops  under  General  Wills,  who  was  used  to  the 
outlandish  way  of  making  war,  we  thought  it  high  time  to  put  in 
practice  that  passive-obedience,  in  which  our  party  so  much  glo- 
ries, and  which  I  would  advise  them  to  stick  to  for  the  futuro.1' 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  rebellion ;  which,  in  all  probability, 
will  not  only  tend  to  the  safety  of  our  constitution,  but  the  pre- 
servation of  the  game 


NO.  4    MONDAY,  JANUARY  2,  1716. 

Ne  86  mulier  extra  virtutum  cogltationes,  extraque  bellorum  casus  putet,  ipsis  incipient!! 
matrimonii  anspiciis  admonetur,  venire  se  laborum  periculorumque  sociam,  idem  in 
pace,  idem  in  prolio  passuram  ausuramqae.    Sic  vivendum,  sic  pereundum.     Tacit. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  I  observe,  that  the  women  of  our 
island,  who  are  the  most  eminent  for  virtue  and  good  sense,  are 
in  the  interest  of  the  present  government.     As  the  fair  sex  very 
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muoo  recommend  the  cause  they  are  engaged  in,  it  would  he  no 
small  misfortune  to  a  sovereign,  though  he  had  all  the  male  part 
of  the  nation  on  his  side,  if  he  did  not  find  himself  king  of  the 
most  beautiful  half  of  his  subjects.  Ladies  are  always  of  great 
use  to  the  party  they  espouse,  and  never  fail  to  win  over  numbers 
to  it.  Lovers,  according  to  Sir  William  Petty 's  computation, 
make  at  least  the  third  part  of  the  sensible  men  of  the  British 
nation ;  and  it  has  been  an  uncontroverted  maxim  in  all  ages, 
that  though  a  husband  is  sometimes  a  stubborn  sort  of  a  creature,  a 
lover  is  always  at  the  devotion  of  his  mistress.  By  this  means, 
it  lies  in  the  power  of  every  fine  woman,  to  secure  at  least  half  a 
dozen  able-bodied  men  men  to  his  majesty's  service.  The  female 
world  are,  likewise,  indispensably  necessary  in  the  best  causes, 
to  manage  the  controversial  part  of  them,  in  which  no  man  of 
tolerable  breeding  is  ever  able  to  refute  them.  Arguments  out 
of  a  pretty  mouth  are  unanswerable. 

It  is,  indeed,  remarkable,  that  the  inferior  tribe  of  common 
women,  who  are  a  dishonour  to  their  sex,  have,  in  most  reigns, 
been  the  professed  sticklers  for  such  as  have  acted  in  opposition 
to  the  true  interest  of  the  nation.  The  most  numerous  converts 
in  King  James's  reign,  were  particularly  noted  to  be  of  this  kind. 
I  ean  give- no  other  reason  for  such  a  behaviour,  unless  it  be,  that 
it  is  not  for  the  advantage  of  these  female  adventurers,  the  laws 
of  the  land  should  take  place,  and  that  they  know  Bridewell  is  a 
part  of  our  constitution. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  women  of  Great  Britain 
should  be  on  the  side  of  the  Freeholder,  and  enemies  to  the  per- 
son who  would  bring  in  arbitrary  government  and  popery.  As 
there  are  several  of  our  ladies,  who  amuse  themselves  in  the 
reading  of  travels,  they  cannot  but  take  notice,  what  uncomfort- 
able lives  those  of  their  own  sex  lead,  where  passive-obedience  i* 

professed  and  practised  in  its  utmost  perfection.     In  those  coun 
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cries,  the  men  have  no  property  but  in  their  wives,  who  are  the 
slaves  to  slaves :  every  married  woman  being  subject  to  a  do- 
mestic tyrant,  that  requires  from  her  the  same  vassalage  which 
he  pays  to  his  sultan.  If  the  ladies  would  seriously  consider 
the  evil  consequences  of  arbitrary  power,  they  would  find,  that 
it  spoils  the  shape  of  the  foot  in  China,  where  the  barbarous 
politics  of  the  men  so  diminish  the  basis  of  the  female  figure,  as 
to  unqualify  a  woman  for  an  evening  walk  or  country-dance.  In 
the  East-Indies,  a  widow,  who  has  any  regard  to  her  character, 
throws  herself  into  the  flames  of  her  husband's  funeral  pile,  to 
shew,  forsooth,  that  she  is  faithful  and  loyal  to  the  memory  of 
her  deceased  lord.  In  Persia,  the  daughters  of  Eve,  as  they 
call  them,  are  reckoned  in  the  inventory  of  their  goods  and  chat- 
tels :  and  it  is  a  usual  thing,  when  a  man  sells  a  bale  of  silk,  or 
a  drdve  of  camels,  to  toss  half  a  dozen  women  into  the  bargain 
Through  all  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Turk,  a  woman  thinks 
herself  happy,  if  she  can  get  but  the  twelfth  share  of  a  husband, 
and  is  thought  of  no  manner  of  use  in  the  creation,  but  to  keep 
up  a  proper  number  of  slaves  for  the  commander  of  the  faithful 
I  need  not  set  forth  the  ill  usage  which  the  fair  ones  meet  with, 
in  those  despotic  governments  that  lie  nearer  us.  Every  one 
hath  heard  of  the  several  ways  of  locking  up  women  in  Spain 
and  Italy  ;  where,  if  there  is  any  power  lodged  in  any  of  the  sex, 
it  is  not  among  the  young  and  the  beautiful,  whom  nature  seems 
to  have  formed  for  it,  but  among  the  old  and  withered  matrons, 
known  by  the  frightful  name  of  gouvernantes  and  duennas.  If 
any  should  alledge  the  freedoms  indulged  to  the  French  ladies, 
he  must  own  that  these  are  owing  to  the  natural  gallantry  of  the 
people,  not  to  their  form  of  government,  which  excludes,  by  its 
very  constitution,  every  female  from  power,  as  naturally  unfit  to 
hold  the  sceptre  of  that  kingdom. 

Women  ought,  in  reason,  to  be  no  less  averse  to  popery  than 
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to  arbitrary  power.  Some  merry  authors  have  pretended  to  de- 
monstrate, that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  could  never  spread 
in  a  nation  where  women  would  have  more  modesty  than  to  ex- 
pose their  innocent  liberties  to  a  confessor.  Others  of  the  same 
turn  have  assured  us,  that  the  fine  British  complexion,  which  is 
so  peculiar  to  our  ladies,  would  suffer  very  much  from  a  fish-diet : 
and  that  a  whole  Lent  would  give  such  a  sallowness  to  the  cele- 
brated beauties  of  this  island,  as  would  scarce  make  them  dis- 
tinguishable from  those  of  France.  I  shall  only  leave  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  my  country-women,  the  danger  any  of 
them  might  have  been  in,  (had  popery  been  our  national  religion,) 
of  being  forced  by  their  relations  to  a  state  of  perpetual  virgin- 
ity. The  most  blooming  toast  in  the  island  might  have  been  a 
nun ;  and  many  a  lady,  who  is  now  a  mother  of  fine  children, 
condemned  to  a  condition  of  life,  disagreeable  to  herself,  and  un- 
profitable to  the  world.  To  this  I  might  add,  the  melancholy 
objects  they  would  be  daily  entertained  with,  of  several  sightly 
men  delivered  over  to  an  inviolable  celibacy.  Let  a  young 
lady  imagine  to  herself  the  brisk  embroidered  officer,  who  now 
makes  love  to  her  with  so  agreeable  an  air,'  converted  into  a 
monk  ;  or  the  beau,  who  now  addresses  himself  to  her  in  a  full- 
bottomed  .wig,  distinguished  by  a  little  bald  pate  covered  with  a 
black  leather  skull-cap.  I  forbear  to  mention  many  other  ob- 
jections, which  the  ladies,  who  are  no  strangers  to  the  doctrines 
tf  popery,  will  easily  recollect :  though  I  do  not  in  the  least 
doubt  but  those  I  have  already  suggested,  will  be  sufficient  to 
persuade  my  fair  readers  to  be  zealous  in  the  Protestant  cause. 

The  freedom  and  happiness  of  our  British  ladies  is  so  singu- 
lar, that  it  is  a  common  saying  in  foreign  countries,  '  If  a  bridge 
were  built  across  the  seas,  all  the  women  in  Europe  would  flock 
into  England.1  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  laws  relating' to 
them  are  so  favourable,  that  one  would  think  they  themselves 


had  given  rotes  in  enacting  them.  All  the  honours  and  in 
dulgcnces  of  society  are  due  to  them  by  our  customs;  and  by 
our  constitution,  they  have  all  the  privileges  of  English-horn 
subjects,  without  the  burdens.  I  need  not  acquaint  my  fair 
fellow-freeholders,  that  every  man  who  is  anxious  for  our  sacred 
and  civil  rights,  is  a  champion  in  their  cause ;  since  we  enjoy  in 
common  a  religion  agreeable  to  that  reasonable  nature,  of  which 
we  equally  partake;  and  since  in  point  of  property,  our  law 
makes  no  distinction  of  sexes. 

We  may,  therefore,  justly  expect  from  them,  that  they  will 
act  in  concert  with  us  for  the  preservation  of  our  laws  and 
religion,  which  cannot  subsist,  but  under  the  government  of  his 
present  majesty  ;  and  would  necessarily  be  subverted,  under  that 
of  a  person  bred  up  in  the  most  violent  principles  of  popery  and 
arbitrary  power.  Thus  may  the  fair  sex  contribute  to  fix  the 
peace  of  a  brave  and  generous  people,  who,  for  many  ages,  have 
disdained  to  hear  any  tyranny,  but  theirs;  and  be  as  famous  in 
history,  as  those  illustrious  matrons,  who,  in  the  infancy  of 
Borne,  reconciled  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines,  and  united  the 
two  contending  parties  under  their  new  king. 


No.  5,  FRIDAY,  JANUARY  6. 

'hmiom  Sociftsti™  nulla  est  gravler,  nulla  carlot,  qum  esquie  enm  republic*  crtantcutqn* 
nostrum:  arl  snot  parent**,  carl  Uteri,  [iroploqul,  bmfllana:  ud  omnea  orapluis 
csrfutaa  pstrla  ui  complex*  eat :  pro  qua  quia  bonus  dubltet  mortem  oppeteie,  si  el  alt 
prorata™?  Ota. 

S,  There  is  no  greater  sign  of  a  general  decay  of  virtue  in  i. 
nation,  than  s.  want  of  leal  in  its  inhabitants  for  the  good  of  thcii 
country*  This  generous  and  public- spirited  passion  has  been 
observed  of  late  years  to  languish  and  grow  cold  in  this  our 
island ;  where  a  party  of  men  have  made  it  their  business  to  re- 
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present  it  as  chimerical  and  romantic,  to  destroy  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  the  sense  of  national  glory,  and  to  turn  into  ridicule 
our  natural  and  ancient  allies,  who  are  united  to  us  by  the  com- 
mon interests  both  of  religion  and  policy.  It  may  not,  therefore, 
be  unseasonable  to  recommend  to  this  present  generation,  the 
practice  of  that  virtue,  for  which  their  ancestors  were  particularly 
famous,  and  which  is  called,  *  The  love  of  one's  country.'  This 
love  to  our  country,  as  a  moral  virtue,  is  a  fixed  disposition  of 
mind  to  promote  the  safety,  welfare,  and  reputation  of  the  .com- 
munity in  which  we  are  born,  and  of  the  constitution  under 
which  we  are  protected.  Our  obligation  to  this  great  duty,  may 
appear  to  us  from  several  considerations. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  observe,  that  we  are  directed  to  it 
by  one  of  those  secret  suggestions  of  nature,  which  go  under  the 
name  of  Instinct,  and  which  are  never  given  in  vain.  As  self- 
love  is  an  instinct  planted  in  us,  for  the  good  and  safety  of  each 
particular  person,  the  love  of  our  country  is  impressed  on  our 
minds  for  the  happiness  and  preservation  of  the  community. 
This  instinct  is  so  remarkable,  that  we  find  examples  of  it  in 
those  who  are  born  in  the  most  uncomfortable  climates,  or  the 
worst  of  governments.  We  read  of  an  inhabitant  of  Nova 
Zembla,  who  after  having  lived  some  time  in  Denmark,  where  he 
was  clothed  and  treated  with  the  utmost  indulgence,  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  making  his  escape,  though  with  the  hazard  of  his 
life,  into  his  native  regions  of  cold,  poverty,  and  nakedness. 
We  have  an  instance  of  the  same  nature  among  the  very  Hotten- 
tots. One  of  these  savages  was  brought  into  England,  taught 
our  language,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  polished  out  of  his  natural 
barbarity :  but,  upon  being  carried  back  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  (where  it  was  thought  he  might  have  been  of  advantage  to 
our  English  traders)  he  mixed,  in  a  kind  of  transport,  with  his 
countrymen,  brutalized  with  them  in  their  habits  and  manners, 


and  would  never  again  return  to  his  foreign  acquaintance.  I 
need  not  mention  the  common  opinion  of  the  negroes  in  oar 
plantations,  who  have  no  other  notion  of  a  future  state  of  hap- 
piness, than  that,  after  death,  they  shall  be  conveyed  back  to 
their  native  country.  The  Swiss  are  so  remarkable  for  this  pas- 
sion, that  it  often  tarns  to  a  disease  among  them  ;  for  which  there 
is  a  particular  name  in  the  German  language,  and  which  the 
French  call '  The  distemper  of  the  country  :'  for  nothing  is  more 
usual,  than  for  several  of  their  common  soldiers,  who  are  listed 
into  a  foreign  service,  to  have  such  violent  hankerings  after  their 
home,  as  to  pine  away,  even  to  death,  unless  they  have  a  permis- 
sion to  return ;  which,  on  such  an  occasion,  is  generally  granted 
them.  I  shall  only  add  under  this  head,  that  since  the  love  of 
one's  country  is  natural  to  every  man,  any  particular  nation,  who, 
by  false  politics,  shall  endeavour  to  stifle  or  restrain  it,  will  not 
he  upon  a  level  with  others. 

As  this  love  of  our  country  is  natural  to  every  man,  so  it  is 
likewise  very  reasonable ;  and  that,  in  the  first  place,  because  it 
inclines  us  to  be  beneficial  to  those,  who  are  and  ought  to  be 
dearer  to  us  than  any  others.  It  takes  in  our  families,  rela- 
tions, friends,  and  acquaintance,  and  in  short,  all  whose  welfare 
and  security  we  arc  obliged  to  consult,  more  than  that  of  those 
who  are  strangers  to  us.  Tor  this  reason,  it  is  the  most  sublime 
and  extensive  of  all  social  virtues :  especially,  if  we  consider  that 
it  dofiS  not  only  promote  the  well-being  of  those  who  are  our  eon- 
temporaries,  but  likewise  of  their  children  and  their  posterity. 
Hence  it  is,  that  all  casuists  are  unanimous  in  determining,  that 
when  the  good  of  their  country  interferes  even  with  the  life  of 
the  most  beloved  relation,  dearest  friend,  or  greatest  benefactor, 
it  is  to  be  preferred  without  exception. 

Farther,  though  there  is  a  benevolence  due  to  all  mankind, 
none  can  question  but  a  superior  degree  of  it  is  to  be  paid  to  * 
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father,  a  wife,  or  child.  In  the  same  manner,  though  our  love 
should  reach  to  the  whole  species,  a  greater  proportion  of  it  should 
exert  itself  towards  that  community  in  which  Providence  has 
placed  us.  This  is  our  proper  sphere  of  action,  the  province 
allotted  to  us  for  the  exercise  of  our  civil  virtues,  and  in  which 
alone  we  have  opportunities  of  expressing  our  good-will  to  man- 
kind. I  could  not  but  be  pleased,  in  the  accounts  of  the  late 
Persian  embassy  into  France,  with  a  particular  ceremony  of  the 
ambassador ;  who,  every  morning,  before  he  went  abroad,  re- 
ligiously saluted  a  turf  of  earth  dug  out  of  his  own  native  soil, 
to  remind  him,  that  in  all  the  transactions  of  the  day,  he  was 
to  think  of  his  country,  and  pursue  its  advantages.  If,  in  the 
several  districts  and  divisions  of  the  world,  men  would  thus 
study  the  welfare  of  those  respective  communities,  to  which  their 
power  of  doing  good  is  limited,  the  whole  race  of  reasonable 
creatures  would  be  happy,  as  far  as  the  benefits  of  society  can 
make  them  so.  At  least,  we  find  so  many  blessing*  naturally 
flowing  from  this  noble  principle,  that  in  proportion  as  it  prevails, 
every  nation  becomes  a  prosperous  and  flourishing  people. 

It  may  be  yet  a  farther  recommendation  of  this  particular 
virtue,  if  we  consider,  that  no  nation  was  ever  famous  for  its 
morals,  which  was  not,  at  the  same  time,  remarkable  for  its  public 
spirit ;  patriots  naturally  rise  out  of  a  Spartan  or  Roman  virtue  : 
and  there  is  no  remark  more  common  among  the  ancient  histo- 
rians, than  that,  when  the  state  was  corrupted  with  avarice  and 
luxury,  it  was  in  danger  of  being  betrayed,  or  sold. 

To  the  foregoing  reasons  for  the  love  which  every  good  man 
owes  to  his  country,  we  may  add,  that  the  actions,  which  are 
most  celebrated  in  history,  and  which  are  read  with  the  greatest 
admiration,  are  such  as  proceed  from  this  principle.  The  estab- 
lishing of  good  laws,  the  detecting  of  conspiracies,  the  crushing 
»f  seditions  and  rebellions,  the  falling  in  battle,  or  the  devoting 
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of  a  man's  self  to  certain  death  for  the  safety  of  his  fellow-citi- 
lens,  are  actions  that  always  warm  the  reader,  and  endear  to  him 
persons  of  the  remotest  ages,  and  the  most  distant  countries. 

And  as  actions,  that  proceed  from  the  love  of  one's  country, 
are  more  illustrious  than  any  others  in  the  records  of  time ;  so 
we  find,  that  those  persons  who  have  been  eminent  in  other  vir- 
tues, have  been  particularly  distinguished  by  this.  It  would  be 
endless  to  produce  examples  of  this  kind  out  of  Greek  and  Roman 
authors.  To  confine  myself,  therefore,  in  so  wide  and  beaten  a 
field,  I  shall  chuse  some  instances  from  holy  writ,  which  abounds 
in  accounts  of  this  nature,  as  much  as  any  other  history  whatso- 
ever. And  this  I  do  the  more  willingly,  because,  in  some  books 
lately  written,  I  find  it  objected  against  revealed  religion,  that  it 
does  not  inspire  the  love  of  one's  country.  Here  I  must  premise, 
that  as  the  sacred  author  of  our  religion  chiefly  inculcated  to  the 
Jews  those  parts  of  their  duty  wherein  they  were  most  defective, 
so  there  was  no  need  of  insisting  upon  this;  the  Jews  being  re- 
markable for  an  attachment  to  their  own  country,  even  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  common  humanity  to  strangers.  We  see,  in  the 
behaviour  of  this  divine  person,  the  practice  of  this  virtue  in  con- 
junction with  all  others.  He  deferred  working  a  miracle  in  the 
behalf  of  a  Syro-Phoenician  woman,  until  he  had  declared  his 
superior  good-will  to  his  own  nation  ;  and  was  prevailed  upon  to 
heal  the  daughter  of  a  Roman  centurion,  by  hearing  from  the 
Jews,  that  he  was  one  who  loved  their  nation,  and  had  built  them 
a  synagogue.  But,  to  look  out  for  no  other  instance,  what  was 
ever  more  moving,  than  his  lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  at  his 
first  approach  to  it,  notwithstanding  he  had  foretold  the  cruel  and 
unjust  treatment  he  was  to  meet  with  in  that  city  !  for  he  foresaw 
the  destruction,  which,  in  a  few  years,  was  to  fall  upon  that  peo- 
ple ;  a  destruction  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  nation,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day ;  and  in  the  view  of  it  melted 
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into  tears.  His  followers  have,  in  many  places,  expressed  the 
like  sentiments  of  affection  for  their  countrymen,  among  which, 
none  is  more  extraordinary,  than  that  of  the  great  oonvert,  who 
wished  he  himself  might  be  made  a  curse,  provided  it  might  turn 
to  the  happiness  of  his  nation ;  or,  as  he  words  it,  '  of  his  brethren 
and  kinsmen  who  are  Israelites. '  This  instance  naturally  brings 
to  mind  the  same  heroic  temper  of  soul  in  the  great  Jewish  law- 
giver, who  would  have  devoted  himself  in  the  same  manner,  rather 
than  see  his  people  perish.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult,  to  find 
out  any  man  of  extraordinary  piety,  in  the  sacred  writings,  in 
whom  this  virtue  is  not  highly  conspicuous.  The  reader,  how- 
ever, will  excuse  me,  if  I  take  notice  of  one  passage,  because  it 
is  a  very  fine  one,  and  wants  only  a  place  in  some  polite  author 
of  Greece  or  Rome,  to  have  been  admired  and  celebrated.  The 
king  of  Syria  lying  sick  upon  his  bed,  sent  Hasael,  one  of  his 
great  officers,  to  the  prophet  Elisha,  to  inquire  of  him,  whether 
he  should  recover.  The  prophet  looked  so  attentively  on  this 
messenger,  that  it  put  him  into  some  confusion ;  or,  to  quote  this 
beautiful  circumstance,  and  the  whole  narrative,  in  the  pathetic 
language  of  scripture,  (  Elisha  settled  his  countenance  stedfastly 
upon  him,  until  he  was  ashamed :  and  Hasael  said,  why  weepeth 
my  lord  ?  And  he  said,  because  I  know  the  evil  that  thou  wilt 
do  unto  the  children  of  Israel :  their  strong  holds  wilt  thou  set 
on  fire,  and  their  men  wilt  thou  slay  with  the  sword,  and  wilt 
dash  their  children,  and  rip  up  their  women  with  child.  And 
Hasael  said,  But  what,  is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  da 
this  great  thing  ?  And  Elisha  answered,  The  Lord  hath  shewed 
me,  that  thou  shalt  be  king  over  Syria.' 

I  might  enforce  these  reasons  for  the  love  of  our  country,  by 
considerations  adapted  to  my  readers  as  they  are  Englishmen, 
and  as  by  that  means  they  enjoy  a  purer  religion,  and  a  more  ex 

oellent  form  of  government,  than  any  other  nation  under  heave^. 
Vol.  III.— 2.  3 
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But,  being  persuaded  that  every  one  must  look  upon  himself  as 
indispensably  obliged  to  the  practice  of  a  duty,  which  is  recom- 
mended to  him  by  so  many  arguments  and  examples,  I  shall  only 
desire  the  honest,  well-meaning  reader,  when  he  turns  his  thoughts 
towards  the  public,  rather  to  consider  what  opportunities  he  has 
of  doing  good  to  his  native  country,  than  to  throw  away  his  time 
in  deciding  the  rights  of  princes,  or  the  like  speculations,  which 
are  so  far  beyond  his  reach.     Let  us  leave  these  great  points  to 
the  wisdom  of  our  legislature,  and  to  the  determination  of  those, 
who  are  the  proper  judges  of  our  constitution.     We  shall  other- 
wise be  liable  to  the  just  reproach,  which  is  cast  upon  such 
Christians  as  waste  their  lives  in  the  subtle  and  intricate  disputes 
of  religion,  when  they  should  be  practising  the  doctrine  which  it 
teaches.     If  there  be  any  right  upon  earth,  any  relying  on  the 
judgment  of  our  most  eminent  lawyers  and  divines,  or,  indeed, 
any  certainty,  in  human  reason,  our  present  sovereign  has  an  un- 
doubted title  to  our  duty  and  obedience.     But  supposing,  for  ar- 
gument's sake,  that  this  right  were  doubtful,  and  that  an  English- 
man could  be  divided  in  his  opinion,  as  to  the  person  to  whom  he 
should  pay  his  allegiance :  in  this  case,  there  is  no  question,  but 
the  love  of  his  country  ought  to  cast  the  balance,  and  to  deter- 
mine him  on  that  side,  which  is  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
his  community.    To  bring  this  to  our  present  case.    A  man  must 
be  destitute  of  common  sense,  who  is  capable  of  imagining  that 
the  Protestant  religion  could  flourish  under  the  government  of  a 
bigoted  Roman  Catholic,  or  that  our  civil  rights  could  be  protect- 
ed by  one  who  has  been  trained  up  in  the  politics  of  the  most  ar- 
bitrary prince  in  Europe,  and  who  could  not  acknowledge  his 
gratitude  to  his  benefactor,  by  any  remarkable  instance,  which 
would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  British  nation.     And  are  these 
such  desirable  blessings,  that  an  honest  man  would  endeavour  to 
arrive  at  them,  through  the  confusions  of  a  civil  war,  and  the 
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olood  of  many  thousands  of  his  fellow-subjects  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, the  arguments  for  our  steady,  loyal,  and  affectionate  ad- 
herence to  King  George,  are  so  evident  from  this  single  topic, 
that  if  every  Briton,  instead  of  aspiring  after  private  wealth  or 
power,  would  sincerely  desire  to  make  his  country  happy,  his 
present  majesty  would  not  have  a  single  malecontent  in  his  whole 
dominions. 


No.  6.  MONDAY,  JANUARY  9. 

Fraos  enira  astrlnglt,  non  diseolvit  peijnrinm. 

ClOEBO. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  of  the  king's  subjects  present  them 
selves  before  their  respective  magistrates  to  take  the  oaths  re- 
quired by  law,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of 
my  readers  a  due  sense  of  the  engagement  under  which  they  lay 
themselves.  It  is  a  melancholy  consideration,  that  there  should 
be  several  among  us  so  hardened  and  deluded,  as  to  think  an 
oath  a  proper  subject  for  a  jest ;  and  to  make  this,  which  is  oue 
of  the  most  solemn  acts  of  religion,  an  occasion  of  mirth.  Yet 
such  is  the  depravation  of  our  manners  at  present,  that  nothing 
is  more  frequent  than  to  hear  profligate  men  ridiculing,  to  the 
best  of  their  abilities,  these  sacred  pledges  of  their  duty  and 
allegiance;  and  endeavouring  to  be  witty  upon  themselves,  for 
daring  to  prevaricate  with  God  and  man.  A  poor  conceit  of  their 
own,  or  a  quotation  out  of  Hudibras,  shall  make  them  treat  with 
levity  an  obligation  wherein  their  safety  and  welfare  are  concern- 
ed both  as  to  this  world  and  the  next.  Raillery  of  this  nature 
is  enough  to  make  the  hearer  tremble.  As  these  miscreants  seem 
to  glory  in  the  profession  of  their  impiety,  there  is  no  man,  who 
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has  any  regard  to  his  duty,  or  even  to  his  reputation,  that  can 
appear  in  their  defence.  But  if  there  are  others  of  a  more  seri- 
ous turn,  who  join  with  us  deliberately  in  these  religious  profes- 
sions of  loyalty  to  our  sovereign,  with  any  private  salvos  or  eva- 
sions, they  would  do  well  to  consider  those  maxims,  in  which  all 
casuists  are  agreed,  who  have  gained  any  esteem  for  their  learn- 
ing, judgment,  or  morality.  These  have  unanimously  determined 
that  an  oath  is  always  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  that  authority 
which  imposes  it :  and  that  those,  whose  hearts  do  not  concur 
with  their  lips  in  the  form  of  these  public  protestations ;  or  who 
have  any  mental  reserves,  or  who  take  an  oath  against  their  con- 
sciences, upon  any  motive  whatsoever ;  or  with  a  design  to  break 
it,  or  repent  of  it,  are  guilty  of  perjury.  Any  of  these,  or  the 
like  circumstances,  instead  of  alleviating  the  crime,  make  it  more 
heinous,  as  they  are  premeditated  frauds  (which  it  is  the  chief 
design  of  an  oath  to  prevent)  and  the  most  flagrant  instances  of 
insincerity  to  men,  and  irreverence  to  their  Maker.  For  ttis 
reason,  the  perjury  of  a  man,  who  takes  an  oath,  with  an  intention 
to  keep  it,  and  is  afterwards  seduced  to  the  violation  of  it, 
(though  a  crime  not  to  be  thought  of,  without  the  greatest  horror) 
is  yet,  in  some  respects,  not  quite  so  black  as  the  perjury  above- 
mentioned.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  unhappy  token  of  the  great 
corruption  of  our  manners,  that  there  should  be  any  so  inconsid- 
erate among  us,  as  to  sacrifice  the  standing  and  essential  duties 
of  morality,  to  the  views  of  politics  ;  and  that,  as  in  my  last  pa- 
per, it  was  not  unseasonable  to  prove  the  love  of  our  country  to 
be  a  virtue,  so  in  this  there  should  be  any  occasion  to  shew  that 
perjury  is  a  sin.  But  it  is  our  misfortune  to  live  in  an  age  when 
such  wild  and  unnatural  doctrines  have  prevailed  among  some  of 
our  fellow-subjects,  that  if  one  looks  into  their  schemes  of  govern- 
ment, they  seem,  according  as  they  are  in  the  humour,  to  believe 
that  a  sovereign  is  not  to  be  restrained  by  his  coronation  oath, 
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or  his  people  by  their  oaths  of  allegiance  :  or  to  represent  them 
in  a  plainer  light,  in  some  reigns  they  are  for  a  power  and  an 
obedience  that  is  unlimited,  and  in  others,  are  for  retrenching 
within  the  narrowest  bounds,  both  the  authority  of  the  prince, 
and  the  allegiance  of  the  subject. 

Now  the  guilt  of  perjury  is  so  self-evident,  that  it  was  always 
reckoned  among  the  greatest  crimes,  by  those  who  were  only 
governed  by  the  light  of  reason :  the  inviolable  observing  of  an 
oath,  like  the  other  practical  duties  of  Christianity,  is  a  part  of 
natural  religion.  As  reason  is  common  to  all  mankind,  the  dic- 
tates of  it  are  the  same  through  the  whole  species :  and  since 
every  man's  own  heart  will  tell  him,  that  there  can  be  no  greater 
affront  to  the  Deity,  whom  he  worships,  than  to  appeal  to  him 
with  an  intention  to  deceive ;  nor  a  greater  injustice  to  men  than 
to  betray  them  by  false  assurances  ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  pagans 
and  Christians,  infidels  and  believers,  should  concur  in  a  point 
wherein  the  honour  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  the  welfare  of  so- 
ciety, are  so  highly  concerned.  For  this  reason,  Pythagoras  to 
his  first  precept  of  honouring  the  immortal  gods,  immediately 
subjoins  that  of  paying  veneration  to  an  oath.  We  may  see  the 
reverence  which  the  heathens  showed  to  these  sacred  and  solemn 
engagements  from  the  inconveniences  which  they  often  suffered, 
rather  than  break  through  them.  We  have  frequent  instances 
of  this  kind  in  the  Roman  commonwealth ;  which,  as  it  has  been 
observed  by  several  eminent  pagan  writers,  very  much  excelled 
all  other  pagan  governments  in  the  practice  of  virtue.  How  far 
they  exceeded,  in  this  particular,  those  great  corrupters  of  Chris- 
tianity, and,  indeed,  of  natural  religion,  the  Jesuits,  may  appear 
from  their  abhorrence  of  every  thing  that  looked  like  a  fraudu- 
lent or  mental  evasion.  Of  this  I  shall  only  produce  the  follow 
ing  instance.     Several  Romans,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  by 

Hannibal,  were  released,  upon  obliging  themselves  by  an  oath  t^ 
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return  again  to  his  camp.  Among  these  there  was  one,  who, 
thinking  to  elude  the  oath,  went  the  same  day  back  to  the  camp 
on  pretence  of  having  forgot  something.  But  this  prevarication 
was  so  shocking  to  the  Roman  senate,  that  they  ordered  him  to 
be  apprehended,  and  delivered  up  to  Hannibal. 

We  may  farther  see  the  just  sense  the  heathens  had  of  the 
crime  of  perjury,  from  the  penalties  which  they  inflicted  on  the 
persons  guilty  of  it.  Perjury  among  the  Scythians  was  a  capital 
crime ;  and  among  the  Egyptians  also  was  punished  with  death, 
as  Diodorus  Siculus  relates,  who  observes,  that  an  offender  of 
this  kind  is  guilty  of  those  two  crimes  (wherein  the  malignity  of 
perjury  truly  consists),  a  failing  in  bis  respect  to  the  Divinity, 
and  in  his  faith  towards  men.  }Tis  unnecessary  to  multiply  in- 
stances of  this  nature,  which  may  be  found  in  almost  every  author 
who  has  written  on  this  subject. 

If  men,  who  had  no  other  guide  but  their  reason,  considered 
an  oath  to  bo  of  such  a  tremendous  nature,  and  the  violation  of 
it  to  be  so  great  a  crime  ;  it  ought  to  make  a  much  deeper  im- 
pression upon  minds  enlightened  by  revealed  religion,  as  they  have 
more  exalted  notions  of  the  Divinity.  A  supposed  heathen  deity 
might  be  so  poor  in  his  attributes,  so  stinted  in  his  knowledge, 
goodness,  or  power,  that  a  pagan  might  hope  to  conceal  his  per- 
jury from  his  notice,  or  not  to  provoke  him,  should  he  be  dis- 
covered ;  or  should  he  provoke  him,  not  to  be  punished  by  him. 
Nay,  he  might  have  produced  examples  of  falsehood  and  perjury 
in  the  gods  themselves,  to  whom  he  appealed.  But  as  revealed 
religion  has  given  us  a  more  just  and  clear  idea  of  the  divine 
nature,  He,  whom  we  appeal  to,  is  Truth  itself,  the  great  Searcher 
of  Hearts,  who  will  not  let  fraud  and  falsehood  go  unpunished, 
or,  '  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain.1  And  as 
with  regard  to  the  Deity,  so  likewise  with  regard  to  man,  the  ob- 
ligation of  an  oath  is  stronger  upon  Christians  than  upon  any 
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Jther  part  of  mankind ;  and  that  because  charity,  truth,  mutual- 
confidence,  and  all  other  social  duties,  are  carried  to  greater 
heights,  and  enforced  with  stronger  motives,  by  the  principles  of 
our  religion. 

Perjury,  with  relation  to  the  oaths  which  are  at  present  re- 
quired by  us,  has  in  it  all  the  aggravating  circumstances,  which 
can  attend  that  crime.  We  take  them  before  the  magistrates  of 
public  justice  ;  are  reminded  by  the  ceremony,  that  it  is  a  part 
of  that  obedience  which  we  learn  from  the  gospel ;  expressly  dis- 
avow all  evasions  and  mental  reservations  whatsoever ;  appeal  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  integrity  of  our  hearts,  and  only  desire 
him  to  be  our  helper,  as  we  fulfil  the  oath  we  there  take  in  his 
presence.  I  mention  these  circumstances,  to  which  several  other 
might  be  added,  because  it  is  a  received  doctrine  among  those, 
who  have  treated  of  the  nature  of  an  oath,  that  the  greater  the 
solemnities  are  which  attend  it,  the  more  they  aggravate  the 
violation  of  it.  And  here  what  must  be  the  success  that  a  man 
can  hope  for  who  turns  a  rebel,  after  having  disclaimed  the  divine 
assistance,  but  upon  condition  of  being  a  faithful  and  loyal  sub- 
ject ?  He  first  of  all  desires  .that  God  may  help  him,  as  he  shall 
keep  his  oath,  and  afterwards  hopes  to  prosper  in  an  enterprise, 
which  is  the  direct  breach  of  it. 

Since,  therefore,  perjury,  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  from  the  whole  tenor  of  Christianity, 
is  a  crime  of  so  flagitious  a  nature,  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
avoiding  every  approach  towards  it. 

The  virtue  of  the  ancient  Athenians  is  very  remarkable  in 
the  case  of  Euripides.  This  great  tragic  poet,  though  famous 
for  the  morality  of  his  plays,  had  introduced  a  person,  who  being 
reminded  of  an  oath  he  had  taken,  replied,  '  I  swore  with  my 
mouth,  but  not  with  my  heart.'  The  impiety  of  this  sentiment 
set  the  audience  in  an  uproar ;  made  Socrates  (though  an  intimate 
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friend  of  the  poet)  go  out  of  the  theatre  with  indignation ;  and 
gave  so  great  offence,  that  he  was  publicly  accused,  and  brought 
upon  his  trial,  as  one  who  suggested  an  evasion  of  what  they 
thought  the  most  holy  and  indissoluble  bond  of  human  society. 
So  jealous  were  these  virtuous  heathens  of  any  the  smallest  hint, 
that  might  open  a  way  to  perjury. 

And  here  it  highly  imports  us  to  consider,  that  we  do  not 
only  break  our  oath  of  allegiance  by  actual  rebellion,  but  by  all 
those  other  methods  which  have  a  natural  and  manifest  tendency 
to  it.  The  guilt  may  lie  upon  a  man,  where  the  penalty  can- 
not take  hold  of  him.  Those  who  speak  irreverently  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  they  have  sworn  allegiance ;  who  endeavour  to 
alienate  from  him  the  hearts  of  his  subjects ;  or  to  inspire  the 
people  with  disaffection  to  his  government,  cannot  be  thought  to 
be  true  to  the  oath  they  have  taken.  And  as  for  those,  who  by 
concerted  falsehoods  and  defamations,  endeavour  to  blemish  his 
character,  or  weaken  his  authority ;  they  incur  the  complicated 
guilt  both  of  slander  and  perjury.  The  moral  crime  is  complet- 
ed in  such  offenders,  and  there  are  only  accidental  circumstances 
wanting,  to  work  it  up  for  the  cognizance  of  the  law. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  for  a  man,  who  has  given  these  solemn  as 
surances  to  his  prince,  to  forbear  the  doing  him  any  evil,  unless, 
at  the  same  time,  ho  do  him  all  the  good  he  can  in  his  proper 
station  of  life. 

Loyalty  is  of  an  active  nature,  and  ought  to  discover  itself 
in  all  the  instances  of  zeal  and  affection  to  our  sovereign  :  and 
if  we  carefully  examine  the  duty  of  that  allegiance  which  we 
pledge  to  his  majesty,  by  the  oaths  that  are  tendered  to  us,  we 
shall  find  that  *  We  do  not  only  renounce,  refuse,  and  abjure  any 
\  \  allegiance  or  obedience  to  the  pretender,1  but '  swear  to  defend 
King  George  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  against  all  traitorous 
.conspiracies  and  attempts  whatsoever,  and  to  disclose  and  make 
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*nown  to  his  majesty,  all  treasons  and  traitorous  conspiracies* 
which  we  shall  know  to  be  against  him.' 

To  conclude,  as  among  those  who  have  bound  themselves  bj 
these  sacred  obligations,  the  actual  traitor  or  rebel  is  guilty  of 
perjury  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ;  the  secret  promoter,  or  well-wisher 
of  the  cause,  is  so  before  the  tribunal  of  conscience.  And  though 
I  should  be  unwilling  to  pronounce  the  man  who  is  indolent,  or 
indifferent  in  the  cause  of  his  prince,  to  be  absolutely  perjured ; 
I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  he  falls  very  short  of  that  allegiance, 
to  which  he  is  obliged  by  oath.  Upon  the  whole  we  may  be 
assured,  that,  in  a  nation  which  is  tied  down  by  such  religious 
and  solemn  engagements,  the  people's  loyalty  will  keep  pace  with, 
their  morality ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  they  are  sincere  ChrU  1 
tians,  they  will  be  faithful  subjects.  / 
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Veritas  plnribns  modiis  infract* :  primum  Insdttt  retpublicn,  nt  alienee  ;  mox  libidine  a» 
sentandi,  ant  rursns  odio  adversus  dominantes.  Obtrectatio  &  Hvor  pronis  anribus  accipi~ 
nntur :  quippe  adulationl  foedum  crimen  servitutis,  malignitati  falsa  species  libertatls  inesu 

TAa 

There  is  no  greater  sign  of  a  bad  cause,  than  when  the  patrons 
of  it  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  use  of  the  most 
wicked  artifices  to  support  it.  Of  this  kind  are  the  falsehoods 
and  calumnies,  which  are  invented  and  spread  abroad  by  the  ene- 
mies to  our  king  and  country.  This  spirit  of  malice  and  slander 
does  not  discover  itself  in  any  instances  so  ridiculous,  as  in  those, 
by  which  seditious  men  endeavour  to  depreciate  his  majesty's 
person  and  family ;  without  considering,  that  his  court  at  Han« 
over  was  always  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  politest  in  Europe, 
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and  that  before  be  became  our  king,  be  was  reckoned  among  the 
greatest  prinoes  of  Christendom. 

But  the  most  glorious  of  his  majesty's  predecessors  was 
treated  after  the  same  manner.  Upon  that  prince's  first  arrival, 
the  inconsiderable  party,  who  then  laboured  to  make  him  odious 
to  the  people,  gave  out,  that  he  brought  with  him  twenty  thou- 
sand Laplanders,  clothed  in  the  skins  of  bears,  all  of  their  own 
killing ;  and  that  they  mutinied,  because  they  had  not  been  re- 
galed with  a  bloody  battle  within  two  days  after  their  landing. 
He  was  no  sooner  on  the  throne  than  those,  who  had  contributed 
to  place  him  there,  finding  that  he  had  made  some  changes  at 
court  which  were  not  to  their  humour,  endeavoured  to  render 
him  unpopular  by  misrepresentations  of  his  person,  his  character, 
and  his  actions.  They  found  that  his  nose  had  a  resemblance  to 
that  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  clapt  him  on  a  huge  pair  of  mus- 
tachoes  to  frighten  his  people  with :  his  mercy  was  fear ;  his 
justice  was  cruelty ;  his  temperance,  economy,  prudent  behaviour, 
and  application  to  business,  were  Dutch  virtues ;  and  such  as  we 
had  not  been  used  to  in  our  English  kings.  He  did  not  fight  a 
battle  in  which  the  tories  did  not  slay  double  the  number  of 
what  he  had  lost  in  the  field  ;  nor  ever  raised  a  siege  or  gained  a 
victory,  which  did  not  cost  more  than  it  was  worth.  In  short 
he  was  contriving  the  ruin  of  his  kingdom ;  and,  in  order  to  it, 
advanced  Dr.  Tillotson  to  the  highest  station  of  the  church,  my 
Lord  Somers  of  the  law,  Mr.  Montague  of  the  treasury,  and  the 
admiral  at  La  Hogue  of  the  fleet.  Such  were  the  calumnies  of 
the  party  in  those  times,  which  we  see  so  faithfully  copied  out 
by  men  of  the  same  principles  under  the  reign  of  his  present 
majesty. 

As  the  scheme*  of  these  gentlemen  are  the  most  absurd  and 
contradictory  to  ommon  sense,  the  means  by  which  they  are 
promoted  must  be  >f  the  same  nature.     Nothing  but  weakness 
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and  folly  can  dispose  Englishmen  and  Protestants  to  ©nt>  *dt>rest 
of  a  popish  pretender  :  and  the  same  abilities  of  mind  will  natu- 
rally qualify  his  adherents  to  swallow  the  most  palpable  and 
notorious  falsehoods.  Their  self-interested  and  designing  leaders 
cannot  desire  a  more  ductile  and  easy  people  to  work  upon. 
How  long  was  it  before  many  of  this  simple,  deluded  tribe  were 
brought  to  believe  that  the  Highlanders  were  a  generation  of 
men  that  could  be  conquered  !  The  rabble  of  the  party  were 
instructed  to  look  upon  them  as  so  many  giants  ancf  Saracens ; 
and  were  very  much  surprised  to  find,  that  every  one  of  them 
had  not  with  his  broad  sword  mowed  down  at  least  a  squadron 
of  the  king's  forces.  There  were  not  only  public  rejoicings  in 
the  camp  at  Perth,  but  likewise  many  private  congratulations 
nearer  us,  among  these  well-wishers  to  their  country,  upon  the 
victories  of  their  friends  at  Preston ;  which  continued  till  the 
rebels  made  their  solemn  cavalcade  from  Highgate.  Nay,  there 
were  then  some  of  these  wise  partisans,  who  concluded,  the 
government  had  hired  two  or  three  hundred  hale  men,  who 
looked  like  fox-hunters,  to  be  bound  and  pinioned,  if  not  to  be 
executed,  as  representatives  of  the  pretended  captives.  Their 
victories  in  Scotland  have  been  innumerable ;  and  no  longer  ago 
than  last  week,  they  gained  a  very  remarkable  one,  in  which  the- 
Highlanders  cut  off  all  the  Dutch  forces  to  a  man ;  and  after- 
wards, disguising  themselves  in  their  habits,  came  up  as  friends 
to  the  king's  troops,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  This  story 
had  a  great  run  for  a  day  or  two ;  and  I  believe  one  might  still 
find  out  a  whisper  among  their  secret  intelligence,  that  the  Duke 
of  Mar  is  actually  upon  the  road  to  London,  if  not  within  two 
days'  inarch  of  the  town.  1  need  not  take  notice,  that  their  suc- 
cesses in  the  battle  of  Dumblain  are  magnified  among  some  of 
them  to  this  day ;  though  a  tory  may  very  well  say,  with  king 
Pyrrhus,  l  That  such  another  victory  would  undo  them.' 
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But  the  most  fruitful  eource  of  falsehood  and  calumny,  ia 
that  which,  one  would  think,  should  be  the  least  apt  to  produce 
them  ;  I  mean  a  pretended  concern  for  the  safety  of  our  establish- 
ed religion.  Were  these  people  as  anxious  for  the  doctrines, 
which  are  essential  to  the  church  of  England,  as  they  are  for  the 
nominal  distinction  of  adhering  to  its  interests,  they  would  knoWj 
that  the  sincere  observation  of  publio  oaths,  allegiance  to  their 
king,  submission  to  their  bishops,  zeal  against  popery,  and  ab- 
horrence of  rebellion,  are  the  great  points  that  adorn  the  charac- 
ter  of  the  church  of  England,  and  in  which  the  authors  of  the 
reformed  religion  in  this  nation  have  always  gloried.  We  justly 
reproach  the  Jesuits,  who  have  adapted  all  Christianity  to  tern 
Doral  and  political  views,  for  maintaining  a  position  so  repug- 
nant to  the  laws  of  nature,  morality,  and  religion,  that  an  exil 
may  be  committed  for  the  sake  of  good,  which  may  arise  from  it. 
But  wa  cannot  suppose  even  this  principle,  (as  bad  a  one  as  it  is) 
should  influence  those  persons,  who,  by  so  many  absurd  and 
monstrous  falsehoods,  endeavour  to  delude  men  into  a  be- 
lief of  the  danger  of  the  church.  If  there  be  any  relying  on  the 
solemn  declarations  of  a  prince,  famed  for  keeping  his  word,  con- 
stant in  the  public  exercises  of  our  religion,  and  determined  in 
the  maintenance  of  our  laws,  we  have  all  the  assurances  that  can 
be  given  us,  for  the  security  of  the  established  church  under  hit 
government.  When  a  leading  man,  therefore,  begins  to  grow 
apprehensive  for  the  church,  you  may  be  sure,  that  he  is  either 
in  danger  of  losing  a  place,  or  in  despair  of  getting  one.  It  is 
pleasant  on  these  occasions,  to  see  a  notorious  profligate  seized 
with  a  concern  for  his  religion,  and  converting  his  spleen  into 
zeal.  These  narrow  and  selfish  views  have  so  great  an  influence 
m  this  city,  that,  among  those  who  call  themselves  the  landed 
interest,  there  are  several  of  my  fellow  freeholders,  who  always 
fancy  the  church  in  danger  upon  the  rising  of  bank-stock.     But 
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the  standing  absurdities,  without  the  belief  of  which  no  man  is 
reckoned  a  staunch  churchman,  are,  that  there  is  a  calve's-head 
club ;  for  which,  (by  the  way,)  some  pious  tory  has  made  suitable 
hymns  and  devotions :  that  there  is  a  confederacy  among  the 
greatest  part  of  the  prelates  to  destroy  Episcopacy ;  and  that  all, 
who  talk  against  Popery,  are  Presbyterians  in  their  hearts.  The 
emissaries  of  the  party  are  so  diligent  in  spreading  ridiculous 
fictions  of  this  kind,  that  at  present,  if  we  may  credit  common  re- 
port, there  are  several  remote  parts  of  the  nation  in  which  it  is 
firmly  believed,  that  all  the  churches  in  London  are  shut  up ; 
and  that,  if  any  clergyman  walks  the  streets  in  his  habits,  it  is 
ten  to  one  but  he  is  knocked  down  by  some  sturdy  schismatic. 
\  We  may  observe  upon  this  occasion,  that  there  are  many 
particular  falsehoods  suited  to  the  particular  climates  and  lati- 
tudes in  which  they  are  published,  according  as  the  situation  of 
the  place  makes  them  less  liable  to  discovery :  there  is  many  a 
lie  that  will  not  thrive  within  a  hundred  miles  of  London :  nay, 
wo  often  find  a  lie  born  in  Southwark,  that  dies  the  same  day  on 
this  side  the  water :  and  several  produced  in  the  loyal  ward  of 
Portsoken  of  so  feeble  a  make,  as  not  to  bear  carriage  to  the 
Royal- Exchange.  However,  as  the  mints  of  calumny  are  per- 
petually at  work,  there  are  a  great  number  of  curious  inventions 
issued  out  from  time  to  time,  which  grow  current  among  the 
party,  and  circulate  through  the  whole  kingdom. 

As  the  design  of  thisjgaper  is  not  to  exasperate,  but  to  un- 
deceive my  countrymen,  let  me  desire  them  to  consider  the  many 
inconveniences  they  bring  upon  themselves  by  these  mutual  in- 
tercourses of  credulity  and  falsehood.  I  shall  only  remind  the 
credulous  of  the  strong  delusion  they  have  by  this  means  been 
led  into,  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives.  Their  hopes  have  been 
kept  up  by  a  succession  of  lies  for  near  thirty  years.     How  many 

persons  Lave  starved  in  expectation  of  those  profitable  employ 
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merits,  which  were  promised  them  by  the  author  of  these  forge- 
ries !  how  many  of  them  have  died  with  great  regret,  when  they 
thought  they  were  within  a  month  of  enjoying  the  inestimable 
blessings  of  a  popish  and  arbitrary  reign  ! 

I  would,  therefore,  advise  this  blinded  set  of  men,  not  to  give 
credit  to  those  persons,  by  whom  they  have  been  so  often  fooled 
and  imposed  upon  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  think  it  an  affront 
to  their  parts,  when  they  hear  from  any  of  them  such  accounts 
as  they  would  not  dare  to  tell  them,  but  on  the  presumption  that 
they  are  ideots.  Or  if  their  zeal  for  the  cause  shall  dispose  them 
to  be  credulous  in  any  points  that  are  favourable  to  it,  I  would 
beg  of  them  not  to  venture  wagers  upon  the  truth  of  them  :  and 
in  this  present  conjuncture,  by  no  means  to  sell  out  of  the  stocks 
upon  any  news  they  shall  hear  from  their  good  friends  at  Perth. 
As  these  party  fictions  are  the  proper  subjects  of  mirth  and 
laughter,  their  deluded  believers  are  only  to  be  treated  with 
pity  or  contempt.  But  as  for  those  incendiaries  of  figure  and 
distinction,  who  are  the  inventors  and  publishers  of  such  gross 
falsehoods  and  calumnies,  they  cannot  be  regarded  by  others, 
but  with  the  utmost  detestation  and  abhorrence  ;  nor,  one  would 
think,  by  themselves,  without  the  greatest  remorse  and  compunc- 
tion of  heart ;  when  they  consider,  that  in  order  to  give  a  spirit 
to  a  desperate  cause,  they  have,  by  their  false  and  treacherous 
insinuations  and  reports,  betrayed  so  many  of  their  friends  into 
their  destruction. 
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No.  8.  MONDAY,  JANUARY  16. 

Advenlet  qui  vesira  dies  maliebribus  armls 
Vert»  rodargaerft  Yuo. 

I  have  beard  that  several  ladies  of  distinction,  upon  the  reading 
of  my  fourth  paper,  are  studying  methods  how  to  make  them- 
selves useful  to  the  public.  One  has  a  design  of  keeping  an  open 
tea-table,  where  every  man  shall  be  welcome  that  is  a  friend  to 
King  George.  Another  is  for  setting  up  an  assembly  for  basset, 
where  none  shall  be  admitted  to  punt  that  have  not  taken  the 
oaths.  The  third  is  upon  an  invention  of  a  dress,  which  will  put 
every  tory  lady  out  of  countenance :  I  am  not  informed  of  the 
particulars,  but  am  told  in  general,  that  she  has  contrived  to  shew 
her  principles  by  the  setting  of  her  commode ;  so  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  any  woman,  that  is  disaffected,  to  be  in  the  fashion. 
Some  of  them  are  of  opinion  that  the  Fan  may  be  made  use  of, 
with  good  success,  against  popery,  by  exhibiting  the  corruptions 
of  the  church  of  Rome  in  various  figures  ;  and  that  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  superstitious  use  of  beads,  may  be  very  aptly  ex- 
pressed in  the  make  of  a  pearl  necklace.  As  for  the  civil  part 
of  our  constitution,  it  is  unanimously  agreed,  among  the  leaders 
of  the  sex,  that  there  is  no  glory  in  making  a  man  their  slave, 
whe  has  not  naturally  a  passion  for  liberty ;  and  to  disallow  of 
all  professions  of  passive-obedience,  but  from  a  lover  to  his  mis 
tress. 

It  happens  very  luckily  for  the  interest  of  the  whigs,  that 
their  very  enemies  acknowledge  the  finest  women  of  Great  Britain 
to  be  of  that  party.  The  tories  are  forced  to  borrow  their  toasts 
from  their  antagonists ;  and  can  scarce  find  beauties  enough  of 
their  own  side,  to  supply  a  single  round  of  October.  „,One  may. 
indeed,  sometimes  discover  among  the  malignants  of  .the  sex,  a 
face  that  seems  to  have  been  naturally  designed  fo**  a  whig  lady ' 
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but  then  it  is  so  often  flushed  with  rage,  or  sound  with  disap 
pointments,  that  one  cannot  but  be  troubled  to  see  it  thrown 
away  upon  the  owner.  Would  the  pretty  malecontent  be  per- 
suaded to  love  her  king  and  country,  it  would  diffuse  a  cheerful- 
ness through  all  her  features,  and  give  her  quite  another  air.  I 
would,  therefore,  advise  these,  my  gentle  readers,  as  they  consult 
the  good  of  their  faces,  to  forbear  frowning  upon  loyalists,  and 
pouting  at  the  government.  In  the  mean  time,  what  may  we  not 
hope,  from  a  cause  which  is  recommended  by  all  the  allurement 
of  beauty,  and  the  force  of  truth !  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped, 
that  every  fine  woman  will  make  this  laudable  use  of  her  charms : 
and  that  she  may  not  want  to  be  frequently  reminded  of  this 
great  duty,  I  will  only  desire  her  to  think  of  her  country  every 
time  she  looks  in  her  glass. 

But  because  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  such  rules  as  shall 
be  suitable  to  the  sex  in  general,  I  shall  consider  them  under 
their  several  divisions  of  maids,  wives,  and  widows. 

As  for  virgins,  who  are  unexperienced  in  the  wiles  of  men, 
they  would  do  well  to  consider,  how  little  they  are  to  rely  on  the 
faith  of  lovers  who,  in  less  than  a  year,  have  broken  their  allegi- 
ance to  their  lawful  sovereign ;  and  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
the  vows  and  protestations  of  such  as  shew  themselves  so  little 
afraid  of  perjury.  Besides,  what  would  an  innocent  young  lady 
think,  should  she  marry  a  man  without  examining  his  principles, 
and  afterwards  find  herself  got  with  child  by  a  rebel  ? 

In  the  next  place,  ever)  wife  ought  to  answer  for  her  man. 
If  the  husband  be  engaged  in  a  seditious  club,  or  drinks*  myste- 
rious healths,  or  be  frugal  of  his  candles  on  a  rejoicing  night,  let 
her  look  to  him,  and  keep  him  out  of  harm's  way ;  or  the  world 
will  be  apt  to  say,  she  has  a  mind  to  be  a  widow  before  her  time. 

The  uniformity  of  the  sentence  requires — drink — that  is,  the  subjunc- 
tive mood — be  engaged — drink — be  frugal. 
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She  ought,  in  such  cases,  to  exert  the  authority  of  the  curtain 
lecture ;  and  if  she  finds  him  of  a  rebellious  disposition,  to  tame 
him,  as  they  do  birds  of  prey,  by  dinning  him  in  the  ears  all 
night  long. 

Widows  may  be  supposed  women  of  too  good  sense  not  to 
discountenance  all  practices  that  have  a  tendency  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  mankind.  Besides,  they  have  a  greater  interest  in  pro- 
perty, than  either  maids  or  wives,  and  do  not  hold  their  jointures 
by  the  precarious  tenure  of  portions  or  pin-money.  So  that  it  is 
as  unnatural  for  a  dowager,  as  a  free-holder,  to  be  an  enemy  to 
our  constitution. 

As  nothing  is  more  instructive  than  examples,  I  would  re- 
commend to  the  perusal  of  our  British  virgins,  the  story  of  Clelia, 
a  Roman  spinster,  whose  behaviour  is  represented  by  all  theii 
historians,  as  one  of  the  chief  motives  that  discouraged  the  Tar- 
quins  from  prosecuting  their  attempt  to  regain  the  throne,  from 
whence  they  had  been  expelled.  Let  the  married  women  reflect 
upon  the  glory  acquired  by  the  wife  of  Coriolanus,  who,  when  her 
husband,  after  long  exile,  was  returning  into  his  country  with  fire 
and  sword,  diverted  him  from  so  cruel  and  unnatural  an  enter- 
prise. And  let  those  who  have  out-lived  their  husbands,  never 
forget  their  countrywoman  Boadicea,  who  headed  her  troops  in 
person,  against  the  invasion  of  a  Roman  army,  and  encouraged 
them  with  this  memorable  saying,  '  I,  who  am  a  woman,  am  re- 
solved upon  victory  or  death  :  but  as  for  you,  who  are  men,  you 
may,  if  you  please,  chuse  life  and  slavery.' 

But  I  do  not  propose  to  our  British  ladies,  that  they  should 
turn  Amazons  in  the  service  of  their  sovereign,  nor  so  much  as 
let  their  nails  grow  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  The  men 
will  take  the  work  of  the  field  off  their  hands,  and  shew 
the  world,  that  English  valour  cannot  be  matched,  when  it  is 

animated  by  English  beauty.     I  do  not,  however,  disapprove  the 
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project  which  is  now  on  foot  for  a  '  Female  Association ; '  and 
since  I  hear  the  fair  confederates  cannot  agree  among  themselves 
upon  a  form,  shall  presume  to  lay  before  them  the  following 
rough  draft,  to  be  corrected  or  improved,  as  they  in  their  wisdom 
shall  think  fit. 

"  We,  the  consorts,  relicts,  and  spinsters,  of  the  isle  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  names  are  under-written,  being  most  passionately 
offended  at  the  falsehood  and  perfidiousness  of  certain  faithless 
men,  and  at  the  lukewarmth  and  indifference  of  others,  have  en- 
tered into  a  voluntary  association  for  the  good  and  safety  of  our 
constitution.  And  we  do  hereby  engage  ourselves  to  raise  and 
arm  our-  vassals  for  the  service  of  his  majesty  King  George,  and 
him  to  defend,  with  our  tongues  and  hearts,  our  eyes,  eye-lashes, 
favourites,  lips,  dimples,  and  every  other  feature,  whether  natural 
or  acquired.  We  promise  publicly  and  openly  to  avow  the  loy- 
alty of  our  principles  in  every  word  we  shall  utter,  and  every 
patch  we  shall  stick  on.  We  do  farther  promise,  to  annoy  the 
enemy  with  all  the  flames,  darts,  and  arrows,  with  which  nature 
has  armed  us ;  never  to  correspond  with  them  by  sigh,  ogle,  or 
billet-doux ;  not  to  have  any  intercourse  with  them,  either  in 
snuff  or  tea ;  nor  to  accept  the  civility  of  any  man's  hand,  who  is 
not  ready  to  use  it  in  the  defence  of  his  country.  We  are  deter- 
mined, in  so  good  a  cause,  to>  endure  the  greatest  hardships  and 
severities,  if  there  should  be  occasion ;  and  even  to  wear  the  ma- 
nufacture of  our  country,  rather  than  appear  the  friends  of  a 
foreign  interest  in  the  richest  "French  brocade.  And  forgetting 
all  private  feuds,  jealousies,  and  animosities,  we  do  unanimously 
oblige  ourselves,  by  this  our  association,  to  stand  and  fall  by  one 
another,  as  loyal  and  faithful  sisters  and  fellow  subjects." 

N.B.  This  association  will  be  lodged  at  Mr.  Motteux's 
where  attendance  will  be  given  to  the  subscribers,  who  are  to  be 
ranged  in  their  respective  columns,  as  maids,  wives,  and  widows 
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No.  9.  FRIDAY,  JANUARY  20. 

Ccnsilia  qui  dant  pravacantis  homlnibno, 

Et  perdunt  operam,  et  derfdentor  tnrpiter. — Phakdb. 

Though  I  have  already  seen,  in  *  The  Town-tal*,'  a  letter 
from  a  celebrated  Englishman  to  the  Pretender,  which  is,  indeed] 
an  excellent  answer  to  his  declaration,  the  title  of  this  paper 
obliges  me  to  publish  the  following  piece,  which  considers  it  in 
different  lights. 

The  Declaration  of  the  Freeholders  of  Great  Britain,  in  answer 

to  that  of  the  Pretender. 

We,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  freeholders  of  Great  Britain,  to 
the  Popish  Pretender,  who  styles  himself  King  of  Scotland  and 
Eogland,  and  defender  of  our  faith,  Defiance.  Having  seen  a 
libel,  which  you  have  lately  published  against  the  king  and  peo- 
ple of  these  realms,  under  the  title  of  a  Declaration,  We,  in 
justice  to  the  sentiments  of  our  own  hearts,  have  thought  fit  to 
return  you  the  following  answer ;  wherein  we  shall  endeavour  to 
reduce  to  method  the  several  particulars,  which  you  have  con- 
trived to  throw  together  with  much  malice,  and  no  less  confusion. 

We  believe  you  sincere  in  the  first  part  of  your  declaration, 
where  you  own  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  you,  to  be 
placed  upon  the  throne  by  our  endeavours :  but  you  discourage 
us  from  making  use  of  them,  by  declaring  it  to  be  your  right, 
*  both  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man.'  As  for  the  laws  of  God,  we 
should  think  ourselves  great  transgressors  of  them,  should  we, 
for  your  sake,  rebel  against  a  prince,  who,  under  God,  is  the 
most  powerful  defender  of  that  religion  which  we  think  the  most 
pleasing  to  him :  and  as  for  the  laws  of  man,  we  conceive  those 
to  be  of  that  kind,  which  have  been  enacted  from  time  to  time, 
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for  near  thirty  years  past,  against  you  and  your  pretensions,  by 
the  legislature  of  this  kingdom. 

You  afterwards  proceed  to  invectives  against  the  royal  fam- 
ily :  which,  we  do  assure  you,  is  a  very  unpopular  topic,  except 
to  your  few  deluded  friends  among  the  rabble.- 

You  call  them  *  aliens  to  our  country,'  not  considering  that 
King  George  has  lived  above  a  year  longer  in  England  than  ever 
you  did.  You  say  they  are  '  distant  in  blood,7  whereas  nobody 
ever  doubted  that  King  George  is  great  grandson  to  King  James 
the  first,  though  many  believe  that  you  are  not  son  to  King 
James  the  second.  Besides,  all  the  world  acknowledge  he  is  the 
nearest  to  our  crown  of  the  Protestant  blood,  of  which  you  can- 
not have  one  drop  in  your  veins,  unless  you  derive  it  from  such 
parents  as  you  do  not  care  for  owning. 

Your  next  argument  against  the  royal  family,  is,  that  they 
are  '  strangers  to  our  language  : '  but  they  must  be  strangers  to 
the  British  court  who  told  you  so.  However,  you  must  know, 
that  we  plain  men  should  prefer  a  king  who  was  a  stranger  to  our 
language,  before  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  our  laws  and  religion  • 
for  we  could  never  endure  French  sentiments,  though  delivered 
in  our  native  dialect ;  and  should  abhor  an  arbitrary  prince, 
though  he  tyrannised  over  us  in  the  finest  English  that  ever  was 
spoken.  For  these  reasons,  sir,  we  cannot  bear  the  though^  of 
hearing  a  man,  that  has  been  bred  up  in  the  politics  of  Louis  the 
fourteenth,  talk  intelligibly  from  the  British  throne ;  especially, 
when  we  consider,  however  he  may  boast  of  his  speaking  Eng- 
lish, he  says  his  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

We  come  now  to  the  grievances  for  which,  in  your  opinion, 
we  ought  to  take  up  arms  against  our  present  sovereign.  The 
greatest  you  seem  to  insist  upon,  and  which  is  most  in  the  mouths 
of  your  party,  is  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  for  which  his 
majesty  ought  most  certainly  to  be  deposed,  because  it  was  made 
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under  the  reign  of  ber,  whom  you  call  jour  *  dear  sister  of  glori- 
ous memory.'  Other  grievances  which  you  hint  at  under  his 
majesty's  administration,  are,  the  murder  of  King  Charles  the 
first,  who  was  beheaded  before  King  George  was  born ;  and  the 
sufferings  of  King  Charles  the  second,  which,  perhaps,  his  pre- 
sent majesty  cannot  wholly  clear  himself  of,  because  he  came  into 
the  world  a  day  before  his  restoration. 

As  on  the  one  side  you  arraign  his  present  majesty  by  this 
most  extraordinary  retrospect,  on  the  other  hand,  you  condemn 
his  government  by  what  we  may  call  the  spirit  of  second  sight. 
Tou  are  not  content  to  draw  into  his  reign  those  mischiefs  that 
were  done  a  hundred  years  ago,  unless  we  anticipate  those  that 
may  happen  a  hundred  years  hence.  So  that  the  keenest  of  your 
arrows  either  fall  short  of  him,  or  fly  over  his  head.  We  take  it 
for  a  certain  sign  that  you  are  at  a  loss  for  present  grievances 
when  you  are  thus  forced  to  have  recourse  to  your  *  future  pros- 
pects and  future  miseries.'  Now,  sir,  you  must  know,  that  we 
freeholders  have  a  natural  aversion  to  hanging,  and  do  not  know 
how  to  answer  it  to  our  wives  and  families,  if  we  should  venture 
our  necks  upon  the  truth  of  your  prophecies.  In  our  ordinary 
way  of  judging,  we  guess  at  the  king's  future  conduct  by  what 
we  have  seen  already ;  and  therefore  beg  you  will  excuse  us,  if, 
for  the  present,  we  defer  entering  into  a  rebellion,  to  which  you 
so  graciously  invite  us.  When  we  have  as  bad  a  prospect  of  our 
King  George's  reign,  as  we  should  have  of  your's,  then  will  be 
your  time  to  date  another  declaration  from  your  court  at  Com- 
merci :  which,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  prophecy  in  our  turn,  can- 
not possibly  happen  before  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  your 
reign. 

Having  considered  the  past  and  future  grievances  mentioned 
in  your  declaration,  we  come  now  to  the  present ;  all  of  which 
•re  founded  upon  this  supposition,  that  whatever  is  done  by  his 
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majesty  or  his  ministers  to  keep  you  out  of  the  British  throne,  is 
a  grievance.  These,  sir,  may  be  grievances  to  you,  but  they  are 
none  to  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  look  upon  them,  as  the  greatest 
instances  of  his  majesty's  care  and  tenderness  for  his  people. 
To  take  them  in  order :  the  first  relates  to  the  ministry,  who  are 
chosen,  as  you  observe  very  rightly,  out  of  the  worst,  and  not  the 
best  of  'your7  subjects.  Now,  sir,  can  you  in  conscience  think 
us  to  be  such  fools  as  to  rebel  against  the  king,  for  having  em- 
ployed those  who  are  his  most  eminent  friends,  and  were  the 
greatest  sufferers  in  his  cause,  before  he  came  to  the  crown ;  and 
for  having  removed  a  general,  who  is  now  actually  in  arms  against 
him,  and  two  secretaries  of  state,  both  of  whom  have  listed  them- 
selves in  your  service ;  or  because  he  chose  to  substitute  in  their 
places,  such  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal 
against  you,  in  the  most  famous  battles,  negociations,  and  de- 
bates. 

The  second  grievance  you  mention,  is,  that  the  glory  of  the 
late  queen  has  suffered,  who,  you  insinuate,  '  had  secured  to  you 
the  enjoyment  of  that  inheritance,  out  of  which  you  had  been  so 
long  kept.'  This  may,  indeed,  be  a  reason  why  her  memory 
should  be  precious  with  you ;  but  you  may  be  sure  we  shall  think 
never  the  better  of  her,  for  her  having  your  good  word.  For  the 
same  reason,  it  makes  us  stare,  when  we  hear  it  objected  to  his 
present  majesty,  '  that  he  is  not  kind  to  her  faithful  servants ; ' 
since,  if  we  can  believe  what  you  yourself  say,  it  is  impossible 
they  should  be  *  his  faithful  servants.*  And  by  the  way,  many 
of  your  private  friends  here,  wish  you  would  forbear  babbling  at 
that  rate :  for  to  tell  you  a  secret,  we  are  very  apt  to  suspect 
that  any  Englishman  who  deserves  your  praise  deserves  to  be 
hanged. 

The  next  grievance,  which  you  have  a  mighty  mind  to  redress 
among  us,  is  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  against  whom  you 
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bring  a  stale  accusation,  which  has  been  used  by  every  minority 
in  the  memory  of  man ;  namely,  that  it  was  procured  by  unwar- 
rantable influences  and  corruptions.  We  cannot,  indeed,  blame 
you  for  being  angry  at  those,  who  have  set  such  a  round  price 
upon  your  head.  Your  accusation  of  our  high  court  of  parlia- 
ment, puts  us  in  mind  of  a  story,  often  told  among  us  freehold- 
ers, concerning  a  rattle-brained  young  fellow,  who  being  indicted 
for  two  or  three  pranks  upon  the  highway,  told  the  judge  he 
would  swear  the  peace  against  him,  for  putting  him  in  fear  of  his 
life. 

The  next  grievance  is  such  a  one,  that  we  are  amazed  how  it 
could  come  into  your  head.  Your  words  are  as  follows.  '  Whilst 
the  principal  powers  engaged  in  the  late  wars,  do  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  peace,  and  are  attentive  to  discharge  their  debts,  and 
ease  their  people,  Great  Britain,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  feels  all 
the  load  of  war.  New  debts  are  contracted,  new  armies  are  raised 
at  home,  Dutch  forces  arc  brought  into  these  kingdoms.'  What 
in  the  name  of  wonder  do  you  mean  ?  Are  you  in  earnest,  or  do 
you  design  to  banter  us  ?  Whom  is  the  nation  obliged  to,  for  all 
this  load  of  war  that  it  feels  ?  Had  you  been  wise  enough  to 
have  slept  at  Bar-le-duc  in  a  whole  skin,  we  should  not  have  con- 
tracted new  debts,  raised  new  armies,  or  brought  over  Dutch 
forces  to  make  an  example  of  you. 

The  most  pleasant  grievance  is  still  behind,  and,  indeed,  a 
most  proper  one  to  close  up  this.  '  King  George  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  whereby  a  door  is  opened  to  let 
in  an  inundation  of  foreigners  from  abroad,  and  to  reduce  these 
nations  to  the  state  of  a  province  to  one  of  the  most  inconsidera 
ble  provinces  of  the  empire.'  And  do  you  then  really  believe 
the  mob-story,  that  King  George  dosigns  to  make  a  bridge  of 
boats  from  Hanover  to  Wapping  ?  We  would  have  you  know, 
that  some  of  us  read  Baker's  Chronicle,  and  do  not  find  that 
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William  the  Conqueror  ever  thought  of  making  England  a  pro- 
vince to  his  native  duchy  of  Normandy,  notwithstanding  it  lay  so 
much  more  convenient  for  that  purpose :  nor  that  King  James 
the  first  had  ever  any  thoughts  of  reducing  this  nation  to  the 
state  of  a  province  to  his  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  though  it 
lies  upon  the  same  continent.  But  pray  how  comes  it  to  pass 
that  the  Electorate  of  Hanover  has  become  all  of  a  sudden  one 
of  the  most  inconsiderable  provinces  of  the  empire  ?  If  you  un- 
dervalue it  upon  the  account  of  its  religion,  you  have  some  rea- 
son for  what  you  say ;  though  you  should  not  think  we  are  such 
strangers  to  maps,  and  live  so  much  out  of  the  world,  as  to  be 
ignorant  that  it  is  for  power  and  extent  the  second  Protestant 
state  in  Germany ;  and  whether  you  know  it  or  no,  the  Protes- 
tant religion  in  the  empire  is  looked  upon  as  a  sufficient  balance 
against  popery.  Besides,  you*  should  have  considered,  that  in 
your  declaration  upon  the  king's  coming  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  you  endeavoured  to  terrify  us  from  receiving  him,  by  rep- 
resenting him  *  as  a  powerful  foreign  prince,  supported  by  a  nu- 
merous army  of  his  own  subjects.'  Be  that  as  it  will ;  we  are  no 
more  afraid  of  being  a  province  to  Hanover,  than  the  Hanoveri- 
ans are  apprehensive  of  being  a  province  to  Bremen. 

We  have  now  taken  notice  of  those  great  evils  which  you 
have  come  to  rescue  us  from :  but  as  they  are  such  as  we  have 
neither  felt  or  seen,  we  desire  you  will  put  yourself  to  no  farther 
trouble  for  our  sakes. 

You  afterwards  begin  a  kind  of  Te  Deum,  before  the  time,  in 
that  remarkable  sentence,  *  We  adore  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine 
Providence,  which  has  opened  a  way  to  -our  restoration,  by  the 
success  of  those  very  measures  that  were  laid  to  disappoint  us  for 
ever.'  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  you  mean  by  this  devout 
jargon :  but  by  what  goes  before  and  follows,  we  suppose  it  to  be 
this :  that  the  coming  of  King  George  to  the  crown  has  made 
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many  malecontents,  and  by  that  means  opened  a  way  to  your  res- 
toration ;  whereas,  you  should  consider,  that,  if  he  had  not  come 
to  the  crown,  the  way  had  been  open  of  itself  In  the  same  pi- 
ous paragraph,  '  You  most  earnestly  conjure  us  to  pursue  those 
methods  for  your  restoration,  which  the  finger  of  God  seems  to 
point  out  to  us."  Now  the  only  methods  which  we  can  make  use 
of  for  that  end,  are  civil  war,  rapine,  bloodshed,  treason,  and  per- 
jury; methods  which  we  Protestants  do  humbly  conceive,  can 
never  be  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  finger  of  God. 

The  rest  of  your  declaration  contains  the  encouragements 
you  give  us  to  rebel.  First,  you  promise  to  share  with  us  '  all 
dangers  and  difficulties '  which  we  shall  meet  with  in  this  worthy 
enterprise.  You  are  very  much  in  the  right  of  it :  you  have 
nothing  to  lose,  and  hope  to  get  a  crown :  we  do  not  hope  for 
any  new  freeholds,  and  only  desire  to  keep  what  we  have.  As, 
therefore,  you  are  in  the  right  to  undergo  dangers  and  difficulties 
to  make  yourself  our  master,  we  shall  think  ourselves  as  much  in 
the  right  to  undergo  dangers  and  difficulties  to  hinder  you  from 
being  so.* 

Secondly,  You  promise  to  '  refer  your  and  our  interest  to  a 
Scotch  parliament,'  which  you  are  resolved  to  call  immediately. 
We  suppose  you  mean  if  the  frost  holds.  But,  sir,  we  arc  cer- 
tainly informed  there  is  a  parliament  now  sitting  at  Westminster, 
that  are  busy  at  present  in  taking  care  both  of  the  Scotch  and 
English  interest,  and  have  actually  done  every  thing  which  you 
would  'let'  be  done  by  our  representatives  in  tbe  Highlands. 

Thirdly,  '  You  promise  that  if  we  will  rebel  for  you  against 
our  present  sovereign,  you  will  remit  and  discharge  all  crimes  of 
high -treason,  misprision,  and  all  other  crimes  and  offences  whatso- 

»  The  honest  freeholders  conclude  too  fast,  in  this  place.  The  infer- 
ence from  their  own  premises  is  only  this. —  We  shall  think  ourselves  as 
much  in  the  rigid  to  undergo  nod  angers  and  difficulties  to  assist  you  in  being  so. 

vol.  m. — 3  5 
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ever,  done  or  committed  against  you  or  your  father.'  But  will 
you  answer  in  this  case,  that  King  George  will  forgive  us? 
Otherwise  we  beseech  you  to  consider  what  poor  comfort  it  would 
be  for  a  British  freeholder  to  be  conveyed  up  Holborn  with  your 
pardon  in  his  pocket.  And  here  we  cannot  but  remark,  that  the 
conditions  of  your  general  pardon  are  so  stinted,  as  to  shew  that 
vou  are  very  cautious  lest  your  good  nature  should  carry  you  too 
far.  You  exclude  from  the  benefit  of  it,  all  those  who  do  not 
4  from  the  time  of  your  landing  lay  hold  on  mercy,  and  return  to 
their  duty  and  allegiance.'  By  this  means  all  neuters  and  lookers- 
on  are  to  be  executed  of  course :  and  by  the  studied  ambiguity 
in  which  you  couch  the  terms  of  your  gracious  pardon,  you  still 
leave  room  to  gratify  yourself  in  all  the  pleasures  of  tyranny  and 
revenge. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  so  bad  an  opinion  of  rebellion,  as 
well  as  of  your  motives  to  it,  and  rewards  for  it,  that  you  may 
rest  satisfied,  there  are  few  freeholders  on  this  side  the  Forth 
who  will  engage  in  it :  and  we  verily  believe  that  you  will  sud- 
denly take  a  resolution  in  your  cabinet  of  Highlanders  to  scamper 
off  with  your  new  crown,  which  we  are  told  the  ladies  of  those 
parts  have  so  generously  clubbed  for.  And  you  may  assure 
yourself  that  it  is  the  only  one  you  are  like  to  get  by  this  notable 
expedition.     And  so  we  bid  you  heartily  farewel. 

Dated  Jan.  19,  in  the  second  year  of 
our  public  happiness. 


\ 
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Nj.  10.    MONDAY,  JANUARY  23. 

Potior  visa  est  pericalosa  libertas  qnleto  servitlo. 

Ball. 

One  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  all  honest  and  disinterested 
Britons  of  what  party  soever,  if  they  understood  one  another,  are 
of  the  same  opinion  in  points  of  government :  and  that  the  gross 
of  the  people,  who  are  imposed  upon  by  terms  which  they  do  not 
comprehejoi^are  whigs  in  their  hearts.  They  are  made  to  be- 
lieve, that  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  unlimited  power 
and  indefeasible  right,  have  something  of .  a  venerabla  -and  reli- 
gious meaning  in  them ;  whereas  in  reality  they  only  imply,  that 
a  king  of  Great  Britain  has  a  right  to  be  a  tyrant,  and  that  his 
subjects  are  obliged  in  conscience  to  be  slaves.  Were  the  case 
truly  and  fairly  laid  before  them,  they  would  know,  that  when 
they  make  a  profession  of  such  principles,  they  renounce  their 
legal  claim  to  liberty  and  property,  and  unwarily  submit  to  what 
they  really  abhor. 

It  is  our  happiness,  under  the  present  reign,  to  hear  our  king 
from  the  throne  exhorting  us  to  be  '  zealous  assertors  of  the  lib- 
erties of  our  country ; '  which  exclude  all  pretensions  to  an 
arbitrary,  tyrannic,  despotic  power.  Those,  who  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  live  under  such  a  power,  have  no  other  law  but  the 
will  of  their  prince,  and  consequently  no  privileges,  but  what  are 
precarious.  For  though  in  some  arbitrary  governments  there 
may  be  a  body  of  laws  observed  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  justice, 
they  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  any  rights  to  the  people ;  because 
they  may  be  dispensed  with,  or  laid  aside,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
sovereign. 

[  And  here  it  very  much  imports  us  to  consider,  that  arbitrary 
power  naturally  tends  to  make  a  man  a  bad  sovereign,  who  might    J» 
possibly  have  been  a  good  one,  had  he  been  invested  with  an  au-         ~ 
thority  limited  and  circumscribed  by  lawsJ    None  can  doubt  of  t     6 
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this  tendency  in  arbitrary  power,  who  consider,  that  it  fills  the 
mind  oi  man  with  great  and  unreasonable  conceits  of  himself; 
raises  him  into  a  belief,  that  he  is  of  a  superior  species  to  his 
subjects ;  extinguishes  in  him  the  principle  of  fear,  which  i»  one 
of  the  greatest  motives  to  all  duties ;  and  creates  an  ambition  of 
magnifying  himself,  by  the  exertion  of  such  a  power  in  all  its  in- 
stances. So  great  is  the  danger,  that  when  «  sovereign  can  do 
what  he  will,  he  will  do  what  he  can.  \ 

One  of  the  most  arbitrary  princes  in  our  age  was  Muley 
Ishmael,  Emperor  of  Morocco,  who,  after  a  long  reign,  died 
about  a  twelve-month  ago.  This  prince  was  a  man  of  much  wit 
and  natural  sense,  of  an  active  temper,  undaunted  courage,  and 
great  application.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Mahomet ;  and  so 
exemplary  for  his  adherence  to  the  law  of  his  prophet,  that  he 
abstained  all  his  life  from  the  taste  of  wine ;  began  the  annual 
fast,  or  Lent  of  Ramadan,  two  months  before  his  subjects ;  was 
frequent  in  his  prayers ;  and  that  he  might  not  want  opportuni- 
ties of  kneeling,  had  fixed  in  all  the  spacious  courts  of  his  palace 
large  consecrated  stones  pointing  towards  the  east,  for  any  occa- 
sional exercise  of  his  devotion.  What  might  not  have  been  hoped 
from  a  prince  of  these  endowments,  had  they  not  been  all  rendered 
useless  and  ineffectual  to  the  good  of  his  people  by  the  notion  of 
that  power  which  they  ascribed  to  him !  This  will  appear,  if  we 
consider  how  he  exercised  it  towards  his  subjects  in  those  three 
great  points  which  arc  the  chief  ends  of  government,  the  preser- 
vation of  their  lives,  the  security  of  their  fortunes,  and  the  deter- 
minations of  justice  between  man  and  man. 

Foreign  envoys,  who  have  given  an  account  of  their  audiences! 
describe  this  holy  man  mounted  on  horseback  in  an  open  court, 
with  several  of  his  Alcaydes,  or  governors  of  provinces  about 
him  standing  bare-foot,  trembling,  bowing  to  the  earth,  and  at 
every  word  he  spoke,  breaking  out  into  passionate  exclamations 
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of  praise,  as,  '  Great  is  the  wisdom  of  our  lord  the  king ;  our  lord 
the  king  speaks  as  an  angel  from  heaven.'     Happy  was  the  man 
among  them,  who  was  so  much  a  favourite  as  to  be  sent  on  an  er- 
rand to  the  most  remote  street  in  his  capital ;  which  he  performed 
with  the  greatest  alacrity,  ran  through  every  puddle  that  lay  in 
the  way,  and  took  care  to  return  out  of  breath  and  covered  with 
dirt,  that  he  might  shew  himself  a  diligent  and  faithful  minister. 
His  majesty  at  the  same  time,  to  exhibit  the  greatness  of  his 
power,  and  shew  his  horsemanship,  seldom  dismissed  the  foreigner 
from  his  presence,  'till  he  had  entertained  him  with  the  slaughter 
of  two  or  three  of  his  liege  subjects,  whom  he  very  dexterously 
put  to  death  with  the  tilt  of  his  lance.     St.  Olon,  the  French 
envoy,  tells  us,  that  when  he  had  his  last  audience  of  him,  he  re- 
ceived him  in  robes  just  stained  with  an  execution ;  and  that  he 
was  blooded  up  to  his  elbows  by  a  couple  of  Moors,  whom  he  had 
been  butchering  with  his  own  imperial  hands.    By  the  calculation 
of  that  author,  and  many  others,  who  have  since  given  an  account 
of  his  exploits,  we  may  reckon  that  by  his  own  arm  he  killed 
above  forty  thousand  of  his  people.     To  render  himself  the  more 
awful,  he  chose  to  wear  a  garb  of  a  particular  colour  when  he  was 
bent  upon  executions  ;  so  that  when  he  appeared  in  yellow,  his 
great  men  hid  themselves  in  corners,  and  durst  not  pay  their 
court  to  him,  till  he  had  satiated  his  thirst  of  blood  by  the  death 
of  some  of  his  loyal  commoners,  or  of  such  unwary  officers  of 
state  as  chanced  to  come  in  his  way.     Uj  on  this  account  we  are 
told,  that  the  first  news  inquired  after  every  morning  at  Mequinez, 
was,  Whether  the  emperor  were  stirring,  and  in  a  good  or  bad 
humour  ?     As  this  prince  was  a  great  admirer  of  architecture, 
and  employed  many  thousands  in  works  of  that  kind,  if  he  did 
not  approve  the  plan  or  the  performance,  it  was  usual  for  him  to 
shew  the  delicacy  of  his  taste  by  demolishing-  the  building,  and 

putting  to  death  all  that  had  a  hand  in  it.     I  have  heard  but  of 

5* 
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one  instance  of  his  mercy  ;  which  was  shewn  to  the  master  of  an 
English  vessel.  This  our  countryman  presented  him  with  a 
curious  hatchet,  which  he  received  very  graciously ;  and  asking 
him  whether  it  had  a  good  edge,  tried  it  upon  the  donor,  who 
slipping  aside  from  the  blow,  escaped  with  the  loss  only  of  his 
right  ear ;  for  old  Muley,  upon  second  thoughts,  considering  that 
it  was  not  one  of  his  own  subjects,  stopped  his  hand,  and  would 
not  send  him  to  Paradise.  I  cannot  quit  this  article  of  his  ten- 
derness for  the  lives  of  his  people,  without  mentioning  one  of  his 
queens,  whom  he  was  remarkably  fond  of;  as  also  a  favorite  prime 
minister,  who  was  very  dear  to  him.  The  first  died  by  a  kick  of 
her  lord  the  king,  when  she  was  big  with  child,  for  having  gathered 
a  flower  as  she  was  walking  with  him  in  his  pleasure  garden.  The 
other  was  bastinadoed  to  death  by  his  majesty ;  who,  repenting 
of  the  drubs  he  had  given  him  when  it  was  too  late,  to  manifest 
his  esteem  for  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  man,  executed  the 
surgeon  that  could  not  cure  him. 

This  absolute  monarch  was  as  notable  a  guardian  of  the  for- 
tunes, as  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects.  When  any  man  among  his 
people  grew  rich,  in  order  to  keep  him  from  being  dangerous  tc 
the  state,  he  used  to  send  for  all  his  goods  and  chattels.  His 
governors  of  towns  and  provinces,  who  formed  themselves  upon 
the  example  of  their  Grand  Monarque,  practised  rapine,  violence, 
extortion,  and  all  the  arts  of  despotic  government  in  their  respec- 
tive districts,  that  they  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  make  him 
their  yearly  presents.  For  the  greatest  of  his  viceroys  could 
only  propose  to  himself  a  comfortable  subsistence  out  of  the  plun- 
der of  his  province,  and  was  in  certain  danger  of  being  recalled 
or  hanged,  if  he  did  not  remit  the  bulk  of  it  to  his  dread  sove- 
reign. That  he  might  make  a  right  use  of  these  prodigious 
treasures,  which  flowed  in  to  him  from  all  the  parts  of  his  wide 
empire,  he  took  care  to  bury  them  under  ground,  by  the  hands 
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of  his  most  trusty  slaves,  and  then  cut  their  tL.  oats,  as  the  most 
effectual  method  to  keep  them  from  making  discoveries.  These 
were  his  Ways  and  Means  for  raising  money,  by  which  he  weak* 
ened  the  hands  of  the  factious,  and  in  any  case  of  emergency, 
could  employ  the  whole  wealth  of  his  empire,  which  he  had  thus 
amassed  together  in  his  subterraneous  exchequer. 

As  there  is  no  such  thing  as  property  under  an  arbitrary 
government,  you  may  learn  what  was  Muley  Ishmael's  notion  of 
it  from  the  following  story.  Being  upon  the  road,  amidst  his 
life-guards,  a  little  before  the  time  of  the  Ram-feast,  he  met  one 
of  his  Alcaydes  at  the  head  of  his  servants,  who  were  driving  a 
great  flock  of  sheep  to  market.  The  emperor  asked  whose  they 
were :  the  Alcayde  answered  with  profound  submission,  '  They 
are  mine,  0  Ishmael,  son  of  Elcherif,  of  the  line  of  Hassan.1 
*  Thine !  thou  son  of  a  cuckold,'  said  this  servant  of  the  Lord, 
'  I  thought  I  had  been  the  only  proprietor  in  this  country ; '  upon 
which  he  run  him  through  the  body  with  his  lance,  and  very 
piously  distributed  the  sheep  among  his  guards,  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  feast. 

His  determinations  of- justice  between  man  and  man,  were  in- 
deed very  summary  and  decisive,  and  generally  put  an  end  to 
the  vexations  of  a  law-suit,  by  the  ruin  both  of  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant. Travellers  have  recorded  some  samples  of  this  kind, 
which  may  give  us  an  idea  of  the  blessings  of  his  administration. 
One  of  his  Alcaydes  complaining  to  him  of  a  wife,  whom  he  had 
received  from  his  majesty's  hands,  and  therefore  could  not  divorce 
her,  that  she  used  to  pull  him  by  the  beard ;  the  emperor,  to  re* 
dress  this  grievance,  ordered  his  beard  to  be  plucked  up  by  the 
roots,  that  he  might  not  be  liable  to  any  more  such  affronts.  A 
tountry  farmer  having  accused  some  of  his  negro  guards  for  rob- 
bing him  of  a  drove  of  oxen,  the  emperor  readily  shot  the  offen- 
ders :  but  afterwards  demanding  reparation  of  the  accuser,  for 
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the  loss  of  so  many  brave  fellows,  and  finding  him  insolvent, 
compounded  the  matter  with  him  by  taking  away  his  life.  There 
are  many  other  instances,  of  the  same  kind.  I  must  observe, 
however,  under  this  head,  that  the  only  good  thing  he  is  celebrat- 
ed for,  during  his  whole  reign,  was  the  clearing  of  the  roads  and 
highways  of  robbers,  with  which  they  used  to  be  very  much  in- 
fested. But  his  method  was  to  slay  man,  woman,  and  child,  who 
lived  within  a  certain  distance  from  the  place,  where  the  robbery 
was  committed.  This  extraordinary  piece  of  justice  could  not 
but  have  its  effect,  by  making  every  road  in  his  empire  unsafe  for 
the  profession  of  a  free-booter. 

I  must  not  omit  this  emperor's  reply  to  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel, 
who  had  taken  several  of  his  subjects  by  way  of  reprisal,  for  the 
English  captives  that  were  detained  in  his  dominions.  Upon  the 
idmiral's  offering  to  exchange  them  on  very  advantageous  terms, 
this  good  emperor  sent  him  word,  The  subjects  he  had  taken  were 
poor  men,  not  worth  the  ransoming ;  and  that  he  might  throw 
them  overboard,  or  destroy  them  otherwise  as  he  pleased. 

.  Such  was  the  government  of  Muley  Ishmael,  '  the  servant  of 
God,  the  emperor  of  the  faithful,  who  was  courageous  in  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  the  noble,  the  good.' 

To  conclude  this  account,  which  is  extracted  from  the  best 
authorities,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  he  was  a  great  admirer  of 
his  late  most  Christian  majesty.  In  a  letter  to  him,  he  compli- 
ments him  with  the  title  of  '  sovereign  arbiter  of  the  actions  and 
wills. of  his  people.'  And  in  a  book  published  by  a  Frenchman, 
who  was  sent  to  him  as  an  ambassador,  is  the  following  passage, 
'  He  is  absolute  in  his  states,  and  often  compares  himself  to  the 
emperor  of  France,  who  he  says  is  the  only  person  that  knows 
how  to  reign  like  himself,  and  to  make  his  will  the  law.' 

This  was  that  emperor  of  France  to  whom  the  person  who 
has  a  great  mind  to  be  king  of  these  realms  owed  his  education. 
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and  from  whom  he  learned  his  notions  of  government  What 
should  hinder  one,  whose  mind  is  so  well  seasoned  with  such  pre- 
possessions, from  attempting  to  copy  after  his  patron,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  a  power;  especially  considering  that  the  party  who 
espouse  his  interest,  never  fail  to  compliment  a  prince  that  dis- 
tributes all  his  places  among  them,  with  unlimited  power  on  his 
part,  and  unconditional  obedience  on  that  of  his  subjects. 


No.  11.    FRIDAY,  JANUARY  27. 

Honl  soit  qui  mal  y  poise. 

By  our  latest  advices,  both  from  town  and  country,  it  appears, 
that  the  ladies  of  Great  Britain,  who  are  able  to  bear  arms,  that 
is,  to  smile  or  frown  to  any  purpose,  have  already  begun  to  com- 
mit hostilities  upon  the  men  of  each  opposite  party.  To  this  end 
we  are  assured,  that  many  of  them  on  both  sides  exercise  before 
their  glasses  every  morning ;  that  they  have  already  cashiered 
several  of  their  followers  as  mutineers,  who  have  contradicted 
them  in  some  political  conversations ;  and  that  the  whig  ladies 
in  particular,  design  very  soon  to  have  a  general  review  of  theii 
forces  at  a  play  bespoken  by  one  of  their  leaders.  This  set  of 
ladies,  indeed,  as  they  daily  do  duty  at  court,  are  much  more  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  their  airs  and  graces  than  their  female  antago- 
nists, who  are  most  of  them  bred  in  the  country :  so  that  the 
sisterhood  of  loyalists,  in  respect  of  the  fair  malecontents,  are 
like  an  army  of  regular  forces,  compared  with  a  raw  undisciplined 

militia. 

It  is  to  this  misfortune  in  their  education  that  we  may  ascribe 

the  rude  and  opprobrious  language  with  which  the  disaffected 

part  of  the  sex  treat  the  present  royal  family.     A  little  lively 
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rustic,  who  hath  been  trained  up  in  ignorance  and  prejudice,  will 
prattle  treason  aN  whole  winters  evening,  and  string  together  a 
parcel  of  silly  seditious  stories,  that  are  equally  void  of  decency 
and  truth.  Nay,  you  sometimes  meet  with  a  zealous  matron, 
who  sets  up  for  the  pattern  of  a  parish,  uttering  such  invectives 
as  are  highly  mis-becoming  her,  both  as  a  woman  and  a  subject. 
In  answer,  therefore,  to  such  disloyal  termagants,  I  shall  repeat 
to  them  a  speech  of  the  honest  and  blunt  duke  du  Sully,  to  an 
assembly  of  popish  ladies,  who  were  railing  very  bitterly  against 
Henry  the  fourth,  at  his  accession  to  the  French  throne; 
"  Ladies,"  said  he,  "  you  have  a  very  good  king,  if  you  know 
when  you  are  well.  However,  set  your  hearts  at  rest,  for  he  is 
not  a  man  to  be  scolded  or  scratched  out  of  his  kingdom." 

But  as  I  never  care  to  speak  of  the  fair  sex,  unless  I  have  an 
occasion  to  praise  them,  I  shall  take  my  leave  of  these  ungentle 
damsels ;  and  only  beg  of  them,  not  to  make  themselves  less 
amiable  than  nature  designed  them,  by  being  rebels  to  the  best 
of  their  abilities,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  their  country  into 
bloodshed  and  confusion.  Let  me,  therefore,  recommend  to  them 
the  example  of  those  beautiful  associates,  whom  I  mentioned  in 
my  eighth  paper,  as  I  have  received  the  particulars  of  their 
behaviour  from  the  person  with  whom  I  lodged  their  associa- 
tion. 

This  association  being  written  at  length  in  a  large  roll  of  the 
finest  vellum,  with  three  distinct  columns  for  the  maids,  wives, 
and  widows,  was  opened  for  the  subscribers  near  a  fortnight  ago. 
Never  was  a  subscription  for  a  raffling  or  an  opera  more  crowded. 
There  is  scarce  a  celebrated  beauty  about  town  that  you  may  not 
find  in  one  of  the  three  lists ;  insomuch,  that  if  a  man,  who  did 
not  know  the  design,  should  read  only  the  names  of  the  subscri- 
bers, he  would  fancy  every  column  to  be  a  catalogue  of  toasts 
Mr.  Motteux  has  been  heard  to  say  more  than  once,  that  if  he 
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had  the  portraits  of  all  the  associates,  they  wouid  make  a  finer 
auction  of  pictures,  than  he  or  any  body  else  had  exhibited. 

Several  of  these  ladies,  indeed,  criticised  upon  the  form  of 
the  association.  One  of  them,  after  the  perusal  of  it,  wondered 
that  among  the  features  to  be  used  in  defence  of  their  country, 
there  was  no  mention  made  of  teeth  ;  upon  which  she  smiled  very 
charmingly,  and  discovered  as  fine  a  set  as  ever  eye  beheld 
Another,  who  was  a  tall  lovely  prude,  holding  up  her  head  in  b 
most  majestic  manner,  said,  with  some  disdain,  she  thought  s 
good  neck  might  have  done  his  majesty  as  much  service  at- 
smiles  or  dimples.  A  third  looked  upon  the  association  as  defec 
tive,  because  so  necessary  a  word  as  hands  was  omitted ;  and  by 
her  manner  of  taking  up  the  pen,  it  was  easy  to  guess  the  reason 
of  her  objection. 

Most  of  the  persons  who  associated,  have  done  much  more 
than  by  the  letter  of  the  association  they  were  obliged  to ;  hav 
ing  not  only  set  their  names  to  it,  but  subscribed  their  several 
aids  and  subsidies  for  the  carrying  on  so  good  a  cause.  In  the 
virgin  column  is  one  who  subscribes  fifteen  lovers,  all  of  then? 
good  men  and  true.  There  is  another  who  subscribes  five  admir 
ers,  with  one  tall  handsome  black  man  fit  to  be  a  colonel.  In 
short,  there  is  scarce  one  in  this  list  who  does  not  engage  herself 
to  supply  a  quota  of  brisk  young  fellows,  many  of  them  already 
equipt  with  hats  and  feathers.  Among  the  rest,  was  a  pretty 
sprightly  coquette,  with  sparkling  eyes,  who  subscribed  two  quiv 
ers  of  arrows. 

In  the  column  of  wives,  the  first  that  took  pen  in  hand,  writ 
her  own  name  and  one  vassal,  meaning  her  husband.  Anothei 
subscribes  her  husband  and  three  sons.  Another  her  hub  band 
and  six  coach-horses.  *  Most  in  this  catalogue  paired  themselves 
with  their  respective  mates,  answering  for  them  as  men  of  honest 
principles,  and  fit  for  the  service. 
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N.  6.  There  were  two  in  this  column  that  wore  association 
ribbons ;  the  first  of  them  subscribed  her  husband,  and  her  hus- 
band's friend ;  the  second  a  husband  and  five  lovers ;  but  upon 
inquiry  into  their  characters,  they  are  both  of  them  found  to  be 
tones,  who  hung  out  false  colours  to  be  spies  upon  the  associa- 
tion, or  to  insinuate  to  the  world  by  their  subscriptions,  as  if  a 
lady  of  whig  principles  could  love  any  man  besides  her  husband. 

The  widow's  column  is  headed  by  a  fine  woman  who  calls 
herself  Boadicea,  and  subscribes  six  hundred  tenants.  It  was, 
indeed,  observed  that  the  strength  of  the  association  lay  most  in 
this  column ;  every  widow,  in  proportion  to  her  jointure,  having 
a  great  number  of  admirers,  and  most  of  them  distinguished  as 
able  men.  Those  who  have  examined  this  list,  compute  that 
there  may  be  three  regiments  raised  out  of  it,  in  which  there 
shall  not  be  one  man  under  six  foot  high. 

I  must  not  conclude  this  account,  without  taking  notice  of 
the  association  ribbon,  by  which  these  beautiful  confederates 
have  agreed  to  distinguish  themselves.  It  is,  indeed,  so  very 
pretty  an  ornament,  that  I  wonder  any  English  woman  will  be 
without  it  A  lady  of  the  association  who  bears  this  badge  of 
allegiance  upon  her  breast,  naturally  produces  a  desire  in  every 
male  beholder,  of  gaining  a  place  in  a  heart  which  carries  on  it 
such  a  visible  mark  of  its  fidelity.  When  the  beauties  of  our 
island  are  thus  industrious  to  shew  their  principles  as  well  as 
their  charms,  they  raise  the  sentiments  of  their  countrymen,  and 
inspire  them  at  the  same  time  both  with  loyalty  and  love.  What 
numbers  of  proselytes  may  we  not  expect,  when  the  most  amiable 
of  the  Britons  thus  exhibit  to  their  admirers  the  only  terms  upon 
which  they  are  to  hope  for  any  correspondence  or  alliance  with 
them  1  It  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  blow  the  French  nation 
«ver  received,  was  the  dropping  of  a  fine  lady's  garter,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  third.     The  most  remarkable  battlei 
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winch  have  been  since  gained  oyer  that  nation,  were  fought  under 
the  auspices  of  a  blue  ribbon.  As  our  British  ladies  have  still 
the  same  faces,  and  our  men  the  same  hearts,  why  may  we  not 
hope  for  the  same  giorious  achievements  from  the  influence  of 
this  beautiful  breast-knot  ? 


No.  12.    MONDAY,  JANUARY  30. 

^uapropter,  de  sumraa  salute  veetra,  P.  0.  de  vestrts  coqjagibos  ac  liberia,  de  arts  ac  focia, 
de  fanis  ac  templia,  de  totins  urbis  tectis  ac  sedibna,  de  tmperio,  de  llbertate,  de  salatt 
patrisa,  deque  oniversa  republica  decernite  diligenter,  at  instituistis,  ac  fortiter. 

Ciozbo. 

This  day  having  been  set  apart  by  public  authority  to  raise 
in  us  an  abhorrence  of  the  great  rebellion,  which  involved  this 
nation  in  so  many  calamities,  and  ended  in  the  murder  of  their 
sovereign ;  it  may  not  be  unseasonable  to  shew  the  guilt  of  rebel- 
lion in  general,  and  of  that  rebellion  in  particular  which  is  stirred 
up  against  his  present  majesty. 

That  rebellion  is  one  of  the  most  heinous  crimes  which  it  is 
in  the  power  of  man  to  commit,  may  appear  from  several  consid- 
erations. First,  As  it  destroys  the  end  of  all  government,  and 
the  benefits  of  civil  society.  (Government,  was  instituted  for  ' 
maintaining  the  peace,  safety,  and  happiness  of  a  people.  These " 
great  ends  are  brought  about  by  a  general  conformity  and  sub- 
mission to  that  frame  of  laws  which  is  established  in  every  com- 
munity, for  the  protection  of  the  innocent,  and  the  punishment 
of  the  guilty  A  As  on  the  one  side  men  are  secured  in  the  quiet 
possession  or  their  lives,  properties,  and  every  thing  they  have 
a  right  to :  so  on  the  other  side,  those  who  offer  them  any  injury 
in  these  particulars,  are  subject  to  penalties  proportioned  to  theii 

respective   offences.     Government,  therefore,   mitigates   the   in 
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equality  of  power  among  particular  persons,  atd  makes  an  in- 
nocent man,  though  of  the  lowest  rank,  a  match  for  the  mightiest 
of  his  fellow-subjects ;  since  he  has  the  force  of  the  whole  com- 
munity on  his  side,  which  is  able  to  control  the  insolence  or  in- 
justice of  any  private  oppressor.  Now  rebellion  disappoints  all 
these  ends  and  benefits  of  government,  by  raising  a  power  in 
opposition  to  that  authority  which  has  been  established  among  a 
people  for  their  mutual  welfare  and  defence.  So  that  rebeljionjl 
as  .great  an  evil  to  society,  as  government  itself  .is.  a  blessing. 

In  the  next  place,  rebellion  is  the  violation  of  those  engage 
ments,  which  every  government  exacts  from  such  persons  as  live 
under  it ;  and  consequently,  the  most  base  and  pernicious  in- 
stance of  treachery  and  perfidiousness.  The  guilt  of  rebellion  in- 
creases in  proportion  as  these  engagements  are  more  solemn  and 
obligatory.  Thus  if  a  man  makes  his  way  to  rebellion  through 
perjury,  he  gives  additional  horrors  to  that  crime,  which  is  in  it- 
self of  the  blackest  nature. 

Wejiiayjikewise  consider  rebellion  as  a  greaterjcompiication 
of  wickedness. than  any  other  crime  we  can  commit.  Ilia  big 
with  rapine,  sacrilege,  and  murder.  It  is  dreadful  in  its  mildest 
effects,  as  it  impoverishes  the  public ;  ruins  particular  families  ; 
begets  and  perpetuates  hatreds  among  fellow-subjects,  friends, 
and  relations ;  makes  a  country  the  seat  of  war  and  desolation, 
and  exposes  it  to  the  attempts  of  its  foreign  enemies.  In  short, 
as  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  take  effect,  or  to  make  the  smallest  pro- 
gress, but  through  a  continued  course  of  violence  and  bloodshed  ; 
a  robber  or  a  murderer  looks  like  an  innocent  man,  when  we 
compare  him  with  a  rebel. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  as  in  the  subordination  of  a  government 
the  king  is  offended  by  any  insults  or  oppositions  to  an  inferior  ma- 
gistrate ;  so  the  sovereign  ruler  of  the  universe  is  affronted  by  a 
breach  of  allegiance  to  those  whom  he  has  set  over  us :  Provi 
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dence  having  delegated  to  the  supreme  magistrate  in  eTe:y  coun 
try  the  same  power  for  the  good  of  men,  which  that  supreme  ma- 
gistrate transfers  to  those  several  officers  and  substitutes  who  act 
under  him,  for  the  preserving  of  order  and  justice. 

Now  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  present  rebellion  which  is  formed 
against  his  majesty,  we  shall  find  in  it  all  the  guilt  that  is  natu- 
rally inherent  in  this  crime,  without  any  single  circumstance  to 
alleviate  it.  Insurrections  among  a  people  to  rescue  themselves 
from  the  most  violent  and  illegal  oppressions ;  to  throw  off  a  ty- 
ranny that  makes  property  precarious,  and  life  painful ;  to  pre- 
serve their  laws  and  their  religion  to  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity j  are  excused  from  the  necessity  of  such  an  undertaking, 
when  no  other  means  are  left  for  the  security  of  every  thing  that 
is  dear  and  valuable  to  reasonable  creatures.  By  the  frame  of 
our  constitution,  the  duties  of  protection  and  allegiance  are  re- 
ciprocal ;  and  as  the  safety  of  a  community  is  the  ultimate  end 
and  design  of  government,  when  this,  instead  of  being  preserved, 
is  manifestly  destroyed,  civil  societies  are  excusable  before  God 
and  man,  if  they  endeavour  to  recover  themselves  out  of  so  mise- 
rable a  condition.  For  in  such  a  case  government  becomes  an 
evil  instead  of  a  blessing,  and  is  not  at  all  preferable  to  a  state 
of  anarchy  and  mutual  independence.  For  these  reasons,  we 
have  scarce  ever  yet  heard  of  an  insurrection  that  was  not  either 
coloured  with  grievances  of  the  highest  kind,  or  countenanced  by 
one  or  more  branches  of  the  legislature.  But  the  present  rebel- 
lion is  formed  against  a  king,  whose  right  has  been  established 
by  frequent  parliaments  of  all  parties,  and  recognised  by  the 
most  solemn  oaths ;  who  has  not  been  charged  with  one  illegal 
proceeding  ;  who  acts  in  perfect  concert  with  the  lords  and  com- 
mons of  the  realm ;  who  is  famed  for  his  equity  and  goodness, 
and  has  already  very  much  advanced  the  reputation  and  interest 
of  our  country.     The  guilt,  therefore,  of  this  rebellion,  has  in  it 
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all  the  most  aggravating  circumstances ;  which  will  still  appear 
more  plainly,  if  wa  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  real  motives 
to  it. 

The  rebellion,  which  was  one  of  the  most  flagitious  in  itself, 
and  described  with  the  most  horror  by  historians,  is  that  of  Cata* 
line  and  his  associates.  The  motives  to  it  are  displayed  at  large 
by  the  Roman  writers,  in  order  to  inspire  the  reader  with  the  ut 
most  detestation  of  it.  Cataline,  the  chief  of  the  rebellion,  had 
been  disappointed  in  his  competition  for  one  of  the  first  offices 
in  the  government,  and  had  involved  himself  in  such  private  debts 
and  difficulties,  as  nothing  could  extricate  him  out  of,  but  the 
ruin  of  an  administration  that  would  not  intrust  him  with  posts 
of  honour  or  profit.  His  principal  accomplices  were  men  of  the 
same  character,  and  animated  by  the  same  incentives.  They 
complained  that  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  worst,  to 
the  oppression  of  the  best :  and  that  places  were  conferred  on 
unworthy  men,  to  the  exclusion  of  themselves  and  their  friends. 
Many  of  them  were  afraid  of  public  justice  for  past  crimes,  and 
some  of  them  stood  actually  condemned  as  traitors  to  their  coun- 
try. These  were  joined  by  men  of  desperate  fortunes,  who  hoped 
to  find  their  account  in  the  confusions  of  their  country,  were  ap- 
plauded by  the  meanest  of  the  rabble,  who  always  delighted  in 
change,  and  privately  abetted  by  persons  of  a  considerable  figure, 
who  aimed  at  those  honours  and  preferments  which  were  in  the 
possession  of  their  rivals.  These  are  the  motives  with  which 
Cataline's  rebellion  is  branded  in  history,  and  which  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned  by  Sallust.  I  shall  leave  it  to  every  unpre- 
judiced reader  to  compare  them  With  the  motives  which  have 
kindled  the  present  rebellion  in  his  majesty's  dominions. 

As  this  rebellion  is  of  the  most  criminal  nature  from  its  mo- 
tives, so  it  is  likewise  if  we  consider  its  consequences.  Should  it 
succeed,  (a  supposition  which,  God  be  thanked,  is  very  extrava- 
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gant)  what  must  be  the  natural  effect?  of  it  upon  our  religion ' 
what  could  we  expect  from  an  army,  blest  by  the  pope,  headed 
by  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  encouraged  by  the  most  bigotted 
princes  of  the  church  of  Rome,  supported  by  contributions  no* 
only  from  these  several  potentates,  but  from  the  wealthiest  of 
their  convents,  and  officered  by  Irish  papists  and  out-laws !  Can 
we  imagine  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  our  own  nation  would 
so  heartily  embark  in  an  enterprise,  to  the  visible  hazard  of  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  did  they  only  hope  to  enjoy  their  religion 
under  those  laws  which  are  now  in  force  ?  In  short,  the  danger 
to  the  Protestant  cause  is  so  manifest,  that  it  would  be  an  af- 
front to  the  understanding  of  the  reader  to  endeavour  farther  to 
prove  it. 

Arbitrary  power  is  so  interwoven  with  popery,  and  so  nece 
sary  to  introduce  it,  so  agreeable  to  the  education  of  the  Pre 
tender,  so  conformable  to  the  principles  of  his  adherents,  and  so 
natural  to  the  insolence  of  conquerors,  that  should  our  invader 
gain  the  sovereign  power  by  violence,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he 
would  preserve  it  by  tyranny.  I  shall  leave  to  the  reader's  own 
consideration,  the  change  of  property  in  general,  and  the  utter 
extinction  of  it  in  our  national  funds,  the  inundation  of  nobles 
without  estates,  prelates  without  bishoprics,  officers  civil  and 
military  without  places ;  and  in  short,  the  several  occasions  of 
rapine  and  revenge,  which  would  necessarily  ensue  upon  such  a 
fatal  revolution.  But  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  and  the 
wisdom  of  his  majesty's  administration,  this  melancholy  prospect  / 
is  as  distant  as  it  is  dreadful.  / 

These  are  the  consequences  which  would  necessarily  attend/ 
the  success  of  the  present  .rebellion.     But  we  will  now  suppose 
that  the  event  of  it  should  for  some  time  remain  doubtful.     In 
this  case  we  are  to  expect  all  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war :  nay, 
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the  armies  of  the  greatest  foreign  princes  would  be  subsisted.*  and 
all  the  battles  of  Europe  fought  in  England.  The  rebels  have 
already  shewn  us,  that  they  want  no  inclination  to  promote  their 
cause  by  fire  and  sword,  where  they  have  an  opportunity  of  prac- 
tising their  barbarities.  Should  such  a  fierce  and  rapacious  host 
of  men,  as  that  which  is  now  in  the  highlands,  fall  down  into  our 
country,  that  is  so  well  peopled,  adorned,  and  cultivated,  how 
would  their  march  be  distinguished  by  ravage  and  devastation ! 
might  not  we  say  of  them  in  the  sublime  and  beautiful  words  of 
the  prophet,  describing  the  progress  of  an  enraged  army  from 
the  north ;  '  Before  them  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  behind 
them  as  the  desolate  wilderness ;  yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape 
them.'  \ 

What  then  can  we  think  of  a  party,  who  would  plunge  their 
native  country  into  such  evils  as  these ;  when  the  only  avowed 
motive  for  their  proceedings  is  a  point  of  theory,  that  has  been 
already  determined  by  those  who  are  proper  judges,  and  in  whose 
determination  we  have  so  many  years  acquiesced.  If  the  cala- 
mities of  the  nation  in  general  can  make  no  impression  on  them, 
let  them  at  least,  in  pity  to  themselves,  their  friends  and  depen- 
dants, forbear  all  open  and  secret  methods  of  encouraging  a  re- 
bellion, so  destructive,  and  so  unprovoked.  All  human  proba- 
bilities are  against  them ;  and  they  cannot  expect  success,  but 
from  a  miraculous  interposition  of  the  Almighty.  And  this  we 
may  with  all  christian  humility  hope,  will  not  turn  against  us, 
who  observe  those  oaths  which  we  have  made  in  his  presence , 
who  are  zealous  for  the  safety  of  that  religion,  which  we  think 
most  acceptable  in  his  sight ;  and  who  endeavour  to  preserve  that 
constitution  which  is  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  our 
country. 

*  Subsisted — the  proper  word  is  maintained,  or  supported.  Tc  subsist, 
is  a  neutral  verb,  and  cannot  be  used,  as  here,  in  a  passive  sense. 
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No.  13.    FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  3. 

Ignavum  facos  pecus  a  praeepibos  arcent — Tiro. 

The  most  common,  and  indeed  the  most  natural  division  of 
all  offences,  is  into  those  of  omission  and  commission.     We  may 
make  the  same  division  of  that  particular  set  of  crimes  which 
regard  human  society.     The  greatest  crime  which  can  be  com- 
mitted against  it  is  rebellion ;  as  was  shewn  in  my  last  paper, 
/rhe^ greatest  crime  of  omission*,  is  an  indifference  in  the  particu- 
nlarjoiejnbers.  of  a-  society,,  .when  a  rebellion  Is.. actually. begun 
f  among  them.     In  such  a  juncture,  though  a  man  may  be  innocent 
of  the  great  breach  which  is  made  upon  government,  he  is  highly 
culpable,  if  he  does  not  use  all  the  means  that  are  suitable  to  his 
station,  for  reducing  the  community  into  its  former  state  of  peace 
and  good  order. 

Our  obligation  to  be  active  on  such  an  occasion  appears  from 
the  nature  of  civil  government,  which  is  an  institution,  whereby 
we  are  all  confederated  together  for  our  mutual  defence  and  secu- 
rity.     Men  Who   prnfeaa  n.  state  nf  neutrality  .in  llm^jrS  jnMi/i 

danger,  desert  the  common  interest  of  their  fellow-subjects ;  and 
act  with  independence  to*  that  constitution  into  which  they  are 
incorporated.  The  safety  of  the  whole  requires  our  joint  en- 
deavours. When  this  is  at  stake,  the  indifferent  are  not  properly 
a  part  of  the  community ;  or  rather  are  like  dead  limbs,  which 
are  an  encumbrance  to  the  body,  instead  of  being  of  use  to  it. 
Besides  that,  the  protection  which  all  receive  from  the  same 
government,  justly  calls  upon  the  gratitude  of  all  to  strengthen 
it,  as  well  as  upon  their  self-interest  to  preserve  it. 

But  farther ;  if  men,  who  in  their  hearts  are  friends  to  a 
government,  forbear  giving  it  their  utmost  assistance  against  its 

*  To.     Rather  on.     But  the  expression  is  hardly  English     It  should 
be — and  act,  as  if  they  had  no  depen  dance  on. 
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enemies,  they  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  few  desperate  men  to  ruin 
the  welfare  of  those  who  are  much  superior  to  them  in  strength, 
number,  and  interest.  It  was  a  remarkable  law  of  Solon,  the 
great  legislator  of  the  Athenians,  that  any  person  who  in  the 
civil  tumults  and  commotions  of  the  republic  remained  neuter,  or 
an  indifferent  spectator  of  the  contending  parties,  should,  after 
the  ro  establishment  of  the  public  peace,  forfeit  all  his  posses 
sions  and  be  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment.  This  law 
made  it  necessary  for  every  citizen  to  take  his  party,  because  it 
was  highly  probable  the  majority  would  be  so  wise  as  to  espouse  ' 
that  cause  which  was  most  agreeable  to  the  public  weal,  and  by 
that  means  hinder  a  sedition  from  making  a  successful  progress. 
At  least,  as  every  prudent  and  honest  man,  who  might  otherwise  > 
favour  any  indolence  in  his  own  temper,  was  hereby  engaged  to 
be  active,  such  a  one  would  be  sure  to  join  himself  to  that  side 
which  had  the  good  of  their  country  most  at  heart  For  this 
reason  their  famous  law-giver  condemned  the  persons  who  sat 
idle  in  divisions  so  dangerous  to  the  government,  as  aliens  to  the 
community,  and  therefore  to  be  cut  off  from  it  as  unprofitable 
members. 

Further ;  Indifference  canupji  but.  be  cjtimmalj  when  it  is 
conversant  about  objects  which  are  so  far  from  being  of  an  in- 
different nature,  that  they  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  our- 
selves and  our  country.  If  it  be  indifferent  to  us  whether  we 
are  free  subjects  or  slaves  ;  whether  our  prince  be  of  our  own  re- 
ligion, or  of  one  that  obliges  him  to  extirpate  it ;  we  are  in  the 
right  to  give  ourselves  no  trouble  in  the  present  juncture.  A 
man  governs  himself  by  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  good  sense, 
who  acts  without  zeal  or  passion  in  points  that  are  of  no  conse- 
quence :  but  when  the  whole  community  is  shaken,  and  the  safety 
of  the  public  endangered,  the  appearance  of  a  philosophical  or 
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an  affected  indolence  must  arise  either  from  stupidity,  or  perfidi- 
ousness. 

When  in  the  division  of  parties  among  us,  men  only  strove 
for  the  first  place  in  the  prince's  favour ;  when  all  were  attached 
to  the  same  form  of  government,  and  contended  only  for  the 
highest  offices  in  it;  a  prudent  and  an  honest  man  might 'look 
upon  the  struggle  with  indifference,  and  be  in  no  great  pain  for 
the  success  of  either  side.  But  at  present  the  contest  is  not  in 
reality  between  Whigs  and  Tories,  but  between  Loyalists  and 
Rebels.  Our  country  is  not  now  divided  into  two  parties,  who 
propose  the  same  end  by  different  means;  but  into  such  as  would 
preserve  and  such  as  would  destroy  it.  Whatever  denominations 
we  might  range  ourselves  under  in  former  times,  men  who  have 
any  natural  love  to  their  country,  or  sense  of  their  duty,  should 
exert  their  united  strength  in  a  cause  that  is  common  to  all  par- 
ties, as  they  are  Protestants  and  Britons.  In  such  a  case,  an 
avowed  indifference  is  treachery  to  our  fellow-subjects;  and  a 
lukewarm  allegiance  may  prove  as  pernicious  in  its  consequences 
as  treason. 

I  need  not  repeat  here  what  I  have  proved  at  large  in  a  for- 
mer paper,  that  we  are  obliged  to  an  active  obedience  by  the 
solemn  oaths  we  have  taken  to  his  majesty ;  and  that  the  neutral 
'  kind  of  indifference,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  fall* 
short  of  that  obligation  they  lie  under,  who  have  taken  such 
oaths  ;  as  will  easily  appear  to  any  one  who  considers  the  form 
of  those  sacred  and  religious  engagements. 

How  then  can  any  man  answer  it  to  himself,  if,  for  the  sake 
of  managjng  his  interest  or  character  among  a  party*  or  out  of 
any  personal  pique  to  those  who  are  the  most  conspicuous  for 
their  zeal  in  la  3  majesty's  service,  or  from  any  other  private  and 
self-interested  motive,  he  stands  as  a  looker-on  when  the  govern* 
ment  is  attacked  by  an  open  rebellion  ?  especially  when  thoso 
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engaged  in  it,  cannot  have  the  least  prospect  of  success,  but  by 
the  assistance  of  the  ancient  and  hereditary  enemies  to  the 
British  nation.  It  is  strange  that  these  lukewarm  friends  to  tho 
government,  whose  zeal  for  their  sovereign  rises  and  falls  with 
their  credit  at  court,  do  not  consider,  before  it  be  too  late,  that 
as  they  strengthen  the  rebels  by  their  present  indifference,  they 
at  the  same  time  establish  the  interest  of  those  who  are  their 
rivals  and  competitors  for  public  posts  of  honour.  When  there 
is  an  end  put  to  this  rebellion,  these  gentlemen  cannot  pretend  to 
have  had  any  merit  in  so  good  a  work :  and  they  may  well  be- 
lieve the  nation  will  never  care  to  see  those  men  in  the  highest 
offices  of  trust,  who  when  they  are  out  of  them,  will  not  stir  a 
finger  in  its  defence. 


No.  14.    MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  6. 

Periculosum  est  creuerc,  etuion  credere: 
Utriusque  exemplui*i  breviter  exponam  rei, 
Hippolytus  obiit,  qu'a  novereffi creditum  est: 
Cassandrse  quia  non  creditum,  rait  Ilium. 
Ergo  exploranda  est  Veritas  multum  prius, 
Quam  stulta  pravd  judicet  sententia. 

Ph^edr. 

Raving  in  the  seventh  paper  considered  many  of  those  false- 
hoods, by  which  the  cause  of  our  malecontents  is  supported ;  I 
shall  here  speak  of  that  extravagant  credulity,  which  disposes 
each  particular  member  of  their  party  to  believe  them.  This 
strange  alacrity  in  believing  absurdity  and  inconsistence  may  be 
called  the  political  faith  of  a  tory 

A  person  who  is  thoroughly  endowed  with  this  political  faith 
like  a  man  in  a  dream,  is  entertained  from  one  end  of  his  life  to 
the  other  with  objects  that  have  no  reality  or  existence.     He  is 
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daily  nourished  and  kept  in  humour  by  fiction  and  delusion ;  and 
may  be  compared  to  the  old  obstinate  knight  in  Rabelais,  that 
every  morning  swallowed  a  chimera  for  his  breakfast. 

This  political  faith  of  .a  malecontent  is  altogether  founded  on 
hope.  He  does  not  give  credit  to  any  thing  because  it  is  proba- 
ble, but  because  it  is  pleasing.  His  wishes  serve  him  instead  of 
reasons,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  what  he  hears.  There  is  no  re- 
port so  incredible  or  contradictory  in  itself  which  he  doth  not 
cheerfully  believe,  if  it  tends  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause. 
In  short,  a  malecontent,  who  is  a  good  believer,  has  generally 
reason  to  repeat  the  celebrated  rant  of  an  ancient  father,  '  Credo 
quia  impossibile  est : '  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  '  It  must  be 
true,  because  it  is  impossible.' 

It  has  been  very  well  observed,  that  the  most  credulous  man 
in  the  world  is  the  atheist,  who  believes  the  universe  to  be  the 
production  of  chance.  In  the  same  manner  a  tory,  who  is  the 
greatest  believer  in  what  is  improbable,  is  the  greatest  infidel  in 
what  is  certain.  Let  a  friend  to  the  government  relate  to  him  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  turns  away  his  ear  from  him,  and  gives  him  the 
lie  in  every  look.  But  if  one  of  his  own  stamp  should  tell  him 
that  the  king  of  Sweden  would  be  suddenly  at  Perth,  and  that 
his  army  is  now  actually  marching  thither  upon  the  ice ;  he  hugs 
himself  at  the  good  news,  and  gets  drunk  upon  it  before  he  goes  y 
to  bed.  This  sort  of  people  puts  one  in  mind  of  several  towns  in 
Europe  that  are  inaccessible  on  the  one  side,  while  they  lie  open 
and  unguarded  on  the  other.  The  minds  of  our  malecontents  are  \ 
indeed  so  depraved  with  those  falsehoods  which  they  are  perpetu- 
ally imbibing,  that  they  have  a  natural  relish  for  error,  and  have 
quite  lost  the  taste  of  truth  in  political  matters.  I  shall  there- 
fore dismiss  this  head  with  a  saying  of  King  Charles  the  second. 
This  monarch,  when  he  was  at  Windsor,  used  to  amuse  himself 
with  the  conversation  of  the  famous  Vossius,  who  was  full  of  sto- 
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ries  relating  to  the  antiquity,  learning,  and  manners,  of  the  Chi- 
nese ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  free-thinker  in  points  of  religion. 
'  The  king,  upon  hearing  him  repeat  some  incredible  accounts  of 
these  eastern  people,  turning  to  those  who  were  about  him,  'This 
learned  divine,'  said  he, '  is  a  very  strange  man :  he  believes 
every  thing  but  the  bible.' 

Having  thus  far  considered  the  political  faith  of  the  party  as 
it  regards  matters  of  fact,  let  us,  in  the  next  place,  take  a  view 
of  it  with  respect  to  those  doctrines  which  it  embraces,  and  which 
are  the  fundamental  points  whereby  they  are  distinguished  from 
those,  whom  they  used  to  represent  as  enemies  to  the  constitu- 
tion in  church  and  state.  How  far  their  great  articles  of  politi- 
cal faith,  with  respect  to  our  ecclesiastical  and  civil  government, 
are  consistent  with  themselves,  and  agreeable  to  reason  and  truth, 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  paradoxes,  which  are  the  essentials 
of  a  tory's  creed,  with  relation  to  political  matters.  Under  the 
name  of  tories,  I  do  not  here  comprehend  multitudes  of  well- 
designing  men,  who  were  formerly  included  under  that  denomi- 
nation, but  are  now  in  the  interest  of  his  majesty  and  the  present 
government.  These  have  already  seen  the  evil  tendency  of  such 
principles,  which  are  the  Credenda  of  the  party,  as  it  is  opposite 
to  that  of  the  whigs. 

ARTICLE   I. 

That  the  church  of  England  will  be  always  in  danger,  till  it 
has  a  popish  king  for  its  defender. 


That,  for  the  safety  of  the  church,  no  subject  should  be  tele 
rated  in  any  religion  different  from  the  established ;  but  that  the 
head  of  our  church  may  be  of  that  religion  which  is  most  repug- 
nant to  it. 
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ni. 

That  the  Protestant  interest  in  this  nation,  and  in  all  Eu- 
rope, could  not  but  flourish  under  the  protection  of  one,  who 
thinks  himself  obliged,  on  pain  of  damnation,  to  do  all  that  lies 
in  his  power  for  the  extirpation  of  it. 

IV. 

That  we  may  safely  rely  upon  the  promises  of  one,  whose  re- 
ligion allows  him  to  make  them,  and  at  the  same  time  obliges 
him  to  break  them. 

v. 

That  a  good  man  should  hare  a  greater  abhorrence  of  Pres- 
byterianism  which  is  perverseness,  than  of  Popery  which  is  but 
idolatry. 

VI. 

That  a  person  who  hopes  to  be  King  of  England  by  the 
assistance  of  France,  would  naturally  adhere  to  the  British  in- 
terest, which  is  always  opposite  to  that  of  the  French. 

VII. 

That  a  man  has  no  opportunities  of  learning  how  to  govern 
the  people  of  England  in  any  foreign  country,  so  well  as  in  France. 

VIII. 

That  ten  millions  of  people  should  rather  chuse  to  fall  into 
^slavery,  than  not  acknowledge  their  prince  to  be  invested  with 
an  hereditary  and  indefeasible  right  of  oppression. 

a. 

That  we  are  obliged  in  conscience  to  become  subjects  of  a 
duke  of  Savoy,  or  of  a  French  king,  rather  than  enjoy  for  our 
sovereign,  a  prince  who  is.  the  first  of  the  royal  blood  in  the 
Protestant  line. 

VOL.    III. 
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X. 

That  non-resistance  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian,  whilst  he 
is  in  a  good  place. 

XI. 

That  we  ought  to  profess  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience 
until  such  time  as  nature  rebels  against  principle,  that  is,  until 
we  are  put  to  the  necessity  of  practising  it. 

xn. 

That  the  Papists  have  taken  up  arms  to  defend  the  church 
of  England  with  the  utmost  hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

XIII. 

That  there  is  an  unwarrantable  faction  in  this  island,  con 
sisting  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons. 

xrv. 

That  the.  legislature,  when  there  is  a  majority  of  whigs  in  it, 
has  not  power  to  make  laws. 

xv. 

That  an  act  of  parliament  to  impower  the  king  to  secure 
suspected  persons  in  times  of  rebellion,  is  the  means  to  establish 
the  sovereign  on  the  throne,  and  consequently  a  great  infringe- 
ment  of  the  liberties  of  the  throne. 
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No.  15.    FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  10.  1710. 

-Anxilinm,  quoniam  sic  cogttis  ipsi, 


Dixit,  ab  hoste  petam:  vultua  avertite  veetroa, 
Si  quia  amicus  adest :  et  Gorgonis  eztnlit  ora. 

Ovm. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  see  a  race  of  female  patriots 
springing  up  in  this  island.  The  fairest  among  the  daughters  of 
Great  Britain  no  longer  confine  their  cares  to  a  domestic  life,  but 
are  grown  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  their  country,  and  shew 
themselves  good  stateswomen  as  well  as  good  housewives. 

Our  she-confederates  keep  pace  with  us  in  quashing  that  rebel- 
lion which  had  begun  to  spread  itself  among  part  of  the  fair  sex. 
If  the  men  who  are  true  to  their  king  and  country  have  taken 
Preston  and  Perth,  the  ladies  have  possessed  themselves  of  the 
opera  and  the  play-house  with  as  little  opposition  of  bloodshed. 
The  non-resisting  women,  like  their  brothers  in  the  Highlands, 
think  no  post  tenable  against  an  army  that  makes  so  fine  an  ap- 
pearance; and  dare  not  look  them  in  the  face,  when  they  are 
drawn  up  in  battle-array. 

As  an  instance  of  this  cheerfulness  in  our  fair  fellow-subjects 
to  oppose  the  designs  of  the  pretender,  I  did  but  suggest  in  one 
of  my  former  papers, c  That  the  fan  might  be  made  use  of  with 
good  success  against  Popery,  by  exhibiting  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  of  Rome  in  various  figures ;'  when  immediately  they  took 
the  hint,  and  have  since  had  frequent  consultations  upon  several 
ways  and  methods  '  to  make  the  fan  useful.'  They  have  unani- 
mously agreed  upon  the  following  resolutions,  which  are  indeed 
very  suitable  to  ladies  who  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  the  most  loyal  of  their  sex.  To  hide  their  faces  behind 
the  fan,  when  they  observe  a  tory  gazing  upon  them.  Never  to 
peep  througn  it,  but  in  order  to  pick  out  men,  whose  principles 
make  them  worth  the  conquest.     To  return  no  other  answer  to  a 
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tory's  addresses,  than  by  counting  the  sticks  of  it  all  the  while 
he  is  talking  to  them.  To  avoid  dropping  it  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  malecontent,  that  he  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
taking  it  up.  To  shew  their  disbelief  of  any  Jacobite  story  by  a 
flirt  of  it.  To  fall  a  fanning  themselves,  when  a  tory  comes  into 
one  of  their  assemblies,  as  being  disordered  at  the  sight  of  him. 

These  are  the  uses  by  which  every  fan  may  in  the  hands  of  a 
fine  woman  become  serviceable  to  the  public.  But  they  have  at 
present  under  consideration,  certain  fans  of  a  Protestant  make, 
that  they  may  have  a  more  extensive  influence,  and  raise  an 
abhorrence  of  Popery  in  a  whole  crowd  of  beholders :  for  they 
intend  to  let  the  world  see  what  party  they  are  of,  by  figures  and 
designs  upon  these  fans;  as  the  knights-errant  used  to  distin- 
guish themselves  by  devices  on  their  shields, 

There  are  several  sketches  of  pictures  which  have  been  al- 
ready presented  to  the  ladies  for  their  approbation,  and  out  of 
which  several  have  made  their  choice.  A  pretty  young  lady  will 
very  soon  appear  with  a  fan,  which  has  on  it  a  nunnery  of  lively 
black-eyed  vestals,  who  are  endeavouring  to  creep  out  at  the 
grates.  Another  has  a  fan  mounted  with  a  fine  paper,  on  which 
is  represented  a  group  of  people  upon  their  knees  very  devoutly 
worshipping  an  old  ten-penny  nail.  A  certain  lady  of  great 
learning  has  chosen  for  her  device  the  council  of  Trent;  and 
another,  who  has  a  good  satirical  turn,  has  filled  her  fan  with  the 
figure  of  a  huge  tawdry  woman,  representing  the  whore  of  Baby- 
lon ;  which  sne  is  resolved  to  spread  full  in  the  face  of  any  sister- 
disputant,  whose  arguments  have  a  tendency  to  Popery.  The 
following  designs  are  already  executed  on  several  mountings. 
The  ceremony  of  the  holy  Pontiff  opening  the  mouth  of  a  car- 
dinal in  a  full  consistory.  An  old  gentleman  with  a  triple  crown 
upon  his  head,  and  big  with  child,  being  the  portrait  of  Pope 
Joan.      Bishop  Bonner  purchasing  great  quantities  of  faggots 
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and  brushwood,  fl  r  the  conversion  of  heretics.  A  figure  reach- 
ing at  a  sceptre  with  one  hand,  and  holding  a  chaplet  of  beads 
in  the  other ;  with  a  distant  view  of  Smithfield. 

When  our  ladies  make  their  zeal  thus  visible  upon  their  fans, 
and  every  time  they  open  them,  display  an  error  of  the  church 
of  Home,  it  cannot  but  have  a  good  effect,  by  shewing  the  enemies 
of  our  present  establishment  the  folly  of  what  they  are  contend- 
ing for.  At  least,  every  one  must  allow  that  fans  are  much  more 
innocent  engines  for  propagating  the,  Protestant  religion,  than 
racks,  wheels,  gibbets,  and  the  like  machines,  which  are  made 
use  of  for  the  advancement  of  the  Roman  Catholic.  Besides,  as 
every  lady  will  of  course  study  her  fan,  she  will  be  a  perfect 
mistress  of  the  controversy,  at  least  in  one  point  of  Popery ;  and 
as  her  curiosity  will  put  her  upon  the  perusal  of  every  other  fan 
that  is  fashionable,  I  doubt  not  but  in  a  very  little  time  there 
will  scarce  be  a  woman  of  quality  in  Great  Britain,  who  would 
not  be  an  over-match  for  an  Irish  priest. 

The  beautiful  part  of  this  island,  whom  I  am  proud  to  num- 
ber among  the  most  candid  of  my  readers,  will  likewise  do  well 
to  reflect,  that  our  dispute  at  present  concerns  our  civil  as  well 
as  religious  rights.  I  shall  therefore  only  offer  it  to  their 
thoughts  as  a  point  that  highly  deserves  their  consideration, 
whether  the  fan  may  not  also  be  made  use  of  with  regard  to  our 
political  constitution.  As  a  Freeholder,  I  would  not  have  them 
confine  their  cares  for  us  as  we  are  Protestants,  but  at  the  same 
time  have  an  eye  to  our  happiness  as  we  are  Britons.  In  this 
case  they  would  give  a  new  turn  to  the  minds  of  their  country 
men,  if  they  would  exhibit  on  their  fans  the  several  grievances 
of  a  tyrannical  government.  Why  might  not  an  audience  of 
Muley  Ishmael,  or  a  Turk  dropping  his  handkerchief  in  his 
Seraglio,  be  proper  subjects  to  express  their  abhorrence  both  of 

despotic  power,  and  of  male  tyranny  ?  or  if  they  have  a  fancy 

7* 
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for  burlesque,  what  would  they  think  of  a  French  cobbler  cutting 
shoes  for  several  of  his  fellow-subjects  out  of  an  old  apple-tree  ? 
on  the  contrary,  a  fine  woman,  who  would  maintain  the  dignity 
of  her  sex,  might  bear  a  string  of  galley  slaves,  dragging  their 
chains  the  whole  breadth  of  her  fan ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
celebrate  her  own  triumphs,  might  order  every  slave  to  be  drawn 
with  the  face  of  one  of  her  admirers. 

I  only  propose  these  as  hints  to  my  gentle  readers,  which  they 
may  alter  or  improve  as  they  shall  think  fit :  but  cannot  conclude 
without  congratulating  our  country  upon  this  disposition  among 
the  most  amiable  of  its  inhabitants,  to  consider  in  their  orna- 
ments the  advantage  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  their  persons 
It  was  with  the  same  spirit,  though  not  with  the  same  politeness, 
that  the  ancient  British  women  had  the  figures  of  monsters 
painted  on  their  naked  bodies,  in  order  (as  our  historians  tell  us) 
to  make  themselves  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen, 
and  terrible  to  their  enemies.  If  this  project  goes  on,  we  may 
boast  that  our  sister  whigs  have  the  finest  fans,  as  well  as  the 
most  beautiful  faces,  of  any  ladies  in  the  world.  At  least,  wo 
may  venture  to  foretel,  that  the  figures  in  their  fans  will  lessen 
the  tory  interest,  much  more  than  those  in  tbe  Oxford  Almanacs 
will  advance  it. 


No.  16,  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  13. 

Itaque  quod  plernmque  in  atroci  negotio  solet,  Senates  decrevit,  darent  operam  oonsules 
ne  quid  Respublica  detriment!  caperet  Ea  potestas  per  Senatum  more  Romano  magis- 
tratni  maxuma  permittitur,  exercitum  parare,  bellum  gerere,  coercere  omnibus  modis 
socios  atque  civea,  domi  militiseque  imperium  atqne  judicium  summum  habere.  Alitor, 
line  populi  juasu  nulli  earum  rerum  Consul!  jus  est.  Ball. 

It  being  the  design  of  these  papers  to  reconcile  men  to  their 
own  happiness,  by  rem  oving  those  wrong  notions  and  prejudices 
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which  hinder  them  from  seeing  the  advantage  of  themselves  and 
their  posterity  in  the  present  establishment,  I  cannot  but  take 
notice  of  every  thing  that  by  the  artifice  of  our  enemies  is  made 
a  matter  of  complaint. 

Of  this  nature  is  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act, 
by  which  his  Majesty  has  been  enabled,  in  these  times  of  danger, 
to  seize  and  detain  the  persons  of  such,  who  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve were  conspiring  against  his  person  and  government.  The 
expediency  and  reasonableness  of  such  a  temporary  suspension 
in  the  present  juncture  may  appear  to  every  considerate  man, 
who  will  turn  his  thoughts  impartially  on  this  subject. 

I  have  chosen  in  points  of  this  nature  to  draw  my  arguments 
from  the  first  principles  of  government,  which,  as  they  are  of  ^^(h%. 
party,  but  assented  to  by  every  reasonable  man,  carry  the  greatei    ^    j£ 

/         weight  with  them,  and  are  accommodated  to  the  notions  of  all    \q    . 

\        my  readers.  (  Every  one  knows,  who  has  considered  the  nature  J™  *J~ ' 
\     of  government,  that  t|here  must  be  in  each  particular  form  of  it* 
\  an  absolute  and  unlimited  power  ;  and  that  this  power  is  lodged 
\  in  the  hands  of  those,  who  have  the  making  of  its  laws,  whether 
by  the  nature  of  the  constitution  it  be  in  one  or  more  persons,  in   * 
a  single  order  of  men,  or  in  ajniaHrbody  of  different  ranks  and  '  \ ,  , 
degrees.     It  is  an  absurdity  to  imagine  that  those,  who  have  the       j 
authority  of  making  laws,  cannot  suspend  any  particular  law,     I : 
when  they  think  it  expedient  for  the  public.     Without  such  a 
power  all  government  would  be  defective,  and  not  armed  with  a 
sufficient  force  for  its  own  security.     As  self-preservation  by  all 
honest  methods  is  the  first  duty  of  every  community  as  well  as  of 
every  private  person,  so  the  public  safety  is  the  general  view  of 
all  laws.     When,  therefore,  any  law  does  not  conduce  to  this  great 
end,  but  on  the  contrary  in  some  extraordinary  and  unnatural 
junctures,  the  very  observation  of  it  would  endanger  the  com 
munity,  that  law  ought  to  be  laid  asleep  for  such  a  time,  by  the 
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proper  authority.  Thus  the  very  intention  of  our  Habeas  Corpus 
act,  namely,  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject, 
absolutely  requires  that  act  to  be  now  suspended,  since  the  con- 
finement of  dangerous  and  suspected  persons,  who  might  strength- 
en  this  rebellion,  and  spread  a  civil  war  through  all  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  secures  to  us  our  civil  rights,  and  every  thing  that  can 
be  valuable  to  a  free  people. 

As  every  government  must  in  its  nature  be  armed  with  such 
an  authority,  we  may  observe  that  those  governments  which  havt 
been  the  most  famous  for  public  spirit,  and  the  most  jealous  of 
their  liberty,  have  never  failed  to  exert  it  upon  proper  occasions. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  instance  of  this,  than  in  the  old  com- 
monwealth of  Rome,  who  flattered  themselves  with  an  opinion, 
that  their  government  had  in  it  a  due  temper  of  the  regal,  noble, 
and  popular  power  represented  by  the  consuls,  the  senators,  and 
the  tribunes.  The  regal  part  was,  however,  in  several  points, 
notoriously  defective,  and  particularly  because  the  consuls  had 
not  a  negative  in  the  passing  of  a  law,  as  the  other  two  branches 
had.  Nevertheless,  in  this  government,  when  the  republic  was 
threatened  with  any  great  and  imminent  danger,  they  thought  it 
for  the  common  safety  to  appoint  a  temporary  dictator,  invested 
with  the  whole  power  of  the  three  branches ;  who,  when  the  dan- 
ger was  over,  retired  again  into  the  community,  and  left  the 
government  in  its  natural  situation.  But  what  is  more  to  our 
case,  the  consular  power  itself,  though  infinitely  short  of  the  re- 
gal power  in  Great  Britain,  was  intrusted  with  the  whole  autho- 
rity which  the  legislature  has  put  into  the  hands  of  his  Majesty. 
We  have  an  eminent  instance  of  this  in  the  motto  of  my  paper, 
which  I  shall  translate  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  reader,  after 
having  advertised  him,  that  the  power  there  given  to  the  consul, 
was  in  the  time  of  a  conspiracy.  '  The  senate,  therefore,  made  a 
decree,  as  usua.,  when  they  have  matters  before  them  of  so  horrid 
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a  nature,  That  the  consuls  should  take  care  the  commonwealth 
did  not  suffer  any  prejudice.  By  virtue  of  this  very  great  power 
which  the  senate  allows  to  the  magistrate,  according  to  the  an- 
cient customs  of  Rome,  he  may  raise  an  army,  wage  war,  make 
use  of  all  kinds  of  methods  to  restrain  the  associates  and  citizens 
of  Borne,  and  exercise  the  supreme  authority  both  at  home  and 
abroad  in  matters  civil  and  military ;  whereas  otherwise  the  con- 
sul is  not  invested  with  any  of  these  powers  without  the  express 
command  of  the  people. 

There  now  only  remains  to  shew,  that  his  Majesty  is  legally 
possessed  of  this  power ;  and  that  the  necessity  of  the  present 
affairs  requires  he  should  be  so.  He  is  intrusted  with  it  by  the 
legislature  of  the  nation ;  and  in  the  very  notion  of  a  legislature 
is  implied  a  power  to  change,  repeal,  and  suspend,  what  laws  are 
in  being,  as  well  as  to  make  what  new  laws  they  shall  think  fit 
for  the  good  of  the  people.  This  is  so  uncontroverted  a  maxim, 
that  I  believe  never  any  body  attempted  to  refute  it.  Our  legis- 
lature have,  however,  had  that  just  regard  for  their  fellow-sub- 
jects, as  not  to  entertain  a  thought  of  abrogating  this  law,  but 
only  to  hinder  it  from  operating  at  a  time  when  it  would  endan 
ger  the  constitution.  The  king  is  empowered  to  act  but  for  a 
few  months  by  virtue  of  this  suspension  ;  and  by  that  means  dif- 
fers from  a  king  of  France,  or  any  other  tyrannical  prince,  who 
in  times  of  peace. and  tranquillity,  and  upon  what  occasion  he 
pleases,  sends  any  of  his  subjects  out  of  the  knowledge  of  their 
friends  into  such  castles,  dungeons,  or  imprisonments,  as  he 
thinks  fit.  Nor  did  the  legislature  do  any  thing  in  this  that  was 
unprecedented.  The  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  made  but  about 
five  and  thirty  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  has  been  suspended 
four  times  before  his  present  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne  • 
twice  under  the  reign  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary ;  once 
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under  the  reign  of  King  William ;  and  once  under  the  reign  of 
'Queen  Anne. 

The  necessity  of  this  law  at  this  time  arose  from  the  prospect 
of  an  invasion,  which  has  since  broke  out  into  an  actual  rebellion ; 
and  from  informations  of  secret  and  dangerous  practices  among 
men  of  considerable  figure,  who  could  not  have  been  prevented 
from  doing  mischief  to  their  country  but  by  such  a  suspension  of 
this  act  of  parliament. 

I  cannot,  however,  but  observe,  that  notwithstanding  the 
lawfulness  and  necessity  of  such  a  suspension,  had  not  the  rebel- 
lion broke  out  after  the  passing  of  this  act  of  parliament,  I  do  not 
know  how  those  who  had  been  the  most  instrumental  in  procuring 
it,  could  have  escaped  that  popular  odium,  which  their  malicious 
and  artful  enemies  have  now  in  vain  endeavoured  to  stir  up 
against  them.  Had  it  been  possible  for  the  vigilance  and  en- 
deavours of  a  ministry  to  have  hindered  even  the  attempts  of  an 
invasion,  their  very  endeavours  might  have  proved  prejudicial  to 
them.  Their  prudent  and  resolute  precautions  would  have 
turned  to  their  disadvantage,  had  they  not  been  justified  by  those 
events,  which  they  did  all  that  was  in  their  power  to  obviate. 
This  naturally  brings  to  mind  the  reflection  of  Tully  in  tbe  like 
circumstances,  '  That  amidst  the  divisions  of  Rome,  a  man  was  in 
an  unhappy  condition  who  had  a  share  in  the  administration,  nay 
even  in  the  preservation  of  the  commonwealth.  O  conditionem 
miseram  non  modo  administrandcB,  verum  etiam  conservandce 
Reipublica ! ' 

Besides,  every  unprejudiced  man  will  consider  how  mildly 
and  equitably  this  power  has  been  used.  The  persons  confined 
have  been  treated  with  all  possible  humanity,  and  abridged  of 
nothing  but  the  liberty  of  hurting  their  country,  and  very  prob- 
ably of  ruining  both  themselves  and  their  families.  And  as  to 
-*  numbers  of  those  who  are  under  this  short  restraint,  it  is 
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very  observable,  that  people  do  not  seem  so  much  surprised  at 
the  confinement  of  some,  as  at  the  liberty  of  many  others.  But 
we  may  from  hence  conclude,  what  every  Englishman  must  ob- 
serve with  great  pleasure,  that  his  Majesty  does  not  in  this  great 
point  regulate  himself  by  any  private  jealousies  or  suspicions,  but 
by  those  evidences  and  informations  he  has  received. 

We  have  already  found  the  good  consequences  of  this  suspen- 
sion, in  that  it  has  hindered  the  rebellion  from  gathering  the 
strength  it  would  otherwise  have  gained ;  not  to  mention  those 
numbers  it  has  kept  from  engaging  in  so  desperate  an  enterprise, 
with  the  many  lives  it  has  preserved,  and  the  desolations  it  has 
prevented. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  the  representatives  of 
Great  Britain  in  parliament  could  never  have  answered  it  to  the 
people  they  represent,  who  have  found  such  great  benefits  fron 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  and  without  it  mui.t 
have  felt  such  fatal  consequences,  had  they  not,  in  a  case  of  such 
great  necessity,  made  use  of  this  customary,  legal,  and  reason- 
able method  for  securing  his  Majesty  on  the  throne,  and  their 
country  from  misery  or  ruin. 
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-Hio  niger  est :  banc  to,  Romano,  caveto.  Hob. 


We  are  told  that  in  Turkey,  when  any  man  is  the  author  of 
notorious  falsehoods,  it  is  usual  to  blacken  the  whole  front  of  his 
house  :  nay,  we  have  sometimes  heard,  that  an  ambassador  whose 
*  business  it  is '  (if  I  may  quote  his  character  in  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton  s  words)  '  to  lie  for  the  good  of  his  country,'  has  sometimes 
had  this  mark  set  upon  his  house  ;  when  he  has  been  detected  ip 
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any  piece  of  fvigned  intelligence,  that  has  prejudiced  the  govern- 
ment, and  misled  the  minds  of  the  people.  One  could  almost 
wish  that  the  habitations  of  such  of  our  countrymen  as  deal  in 
forgeries  detrimental  to  the  public,  were  distinguished  in  the 
same  manner;  that  their  fellow-subjects  might  be  cautioned  not 
to  be  too  easy  in  giving  credit  to  them.  Were  such  a  method 
'  put  in  practice,  this  metropolis  would  be  strangely  checquered ; 
some  entire  parishes  would  be  in  mourning,  and  several  streets 
darkened  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

But  I  have  given  my  thoughts  in  two  preceding  papers,  both 
on  the  inventors  and  the  believers  of  these  public  falsehoods  and 
calumnies,  and  shall  here  speak  of  that  contempt  with  which  they 
are  and  ought  to  be  received  by  those  in  high  stations,  at  whom 
they  are  levelled.  Any  person,  indeed,  who  is  zealous  for  pro- 
moting the  interest  of  his  country,  must  conquer  all  that  tender- 
ness and  delicacy  which  may  make  him  afraid  of  being  ill  spoken 
of;  or  his  endeavours  will  often  produce  no  less  uneasiness  to 
himself,  than  benefit  to  the  public.  Among  a  people  .who  in- 
dulge themselves  in  the  utmost  freedoms  of  thought  and  speech, 
a  man  must  either  be  insignificant,  or  able  to  bear  ap  undeserved 
reproach.  A  true  patriot  may  comfort  himself  under  the  at- 
tacks of  falsehood  and  obloquy,  from  several  motives  and  reflec- 
tions. 
xj  In  the  first  place  he  should  consider,  that  the  chief  of  his 

*j  antagonists  are  generally  acted  by  a  spirit  of  envy ;  which  would 

I  not  rise  against  him,  if  it  were  not  provoked  by  his  desert.     A 

,J  statesman,  who  isjpossessed  of  real  merit,  should  look,  .upon  his 

political  censurers  with  the  same  neglect,  that  a  good  writer  re- 
\       gards  his  critics  ;  who  are  generally  a  race  of  men  that  are  not 
*  able  to  discover  the  beauties  of  a  work  they  examine,  and  deny 

that  approbation  to  others  which  they  never  met  with  themselves 
*      Patriots,  therefore,  should  rather  rejoice  in  the  success  of  their 
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honest  designs,  than  be  mortified  by  those  who  misrepresent 
them.- 

They  should  likewise  consider,  that  not  only  envy,  but  vanity, 
has  a  share  in  the  detraction  of  their  adversaries.  Such  asper- 
sions, therefore,  do  them  honour  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
intended  to  lessen  their  reputation.  They  should  reflect,  That 
those  who  endeavour  to  stir  up  the  multitude  against  them,  do  it 
to  be  thought  considerable  ;  and  not  a  little  applaud  themselves 
in  a  talent  that  can  raise  clamours  out  of  nothing,  and  throw  a 
ferment  among  the  people,  by  murmurs  or  complaints,  which  they 
know  in  their  own  hearts  are  altogether  groundless.  There  is  a 
pleasant  instance  of  this  nature  recorded  at  length  in  the  first 
book  of  the  annals  of  Tacitus.  When  a  great  part  of  the  Roman 
legions  were  in  a  disposition  to  mutiny,  an,  impudent  varlet,  who 
was  a  private  sentinel,  being  mounted  upon  the  shoulders  of  his 
fellow-soldiers,  and  resolved  to  try  the  power  of  his  eloquence, 
addressed  himself  to  the  army,  in  all  the  postures  of  an  orator, 
after  the  following  manner :  i  You  have  given  liberty  to  these 
miserable  men,'  said  he,  (pointing  to  some  criminals  whom  they 
had  rescued)  '  but  which  of  you  can  restore  life  to  my  brother  ? 
who  can  give  me  back  my  brother  ?  he  was  murdered  no  longer 
ago  than  last  night,  by  the  hands  of  those  ruffians,  who  are  enter- 
tained by  the  general  to  butcher  the  poor  soldiery.  Tell  me, 
Blaesus,  (for  that  was  the  name  of  the  general,  who  was  then  sit- 
ting on  the  tribunal)  tell  me,  where  hast  thou  cast  his  dead  body  ? 
An  enemy  does  not  grudge  the  rites  of  burial.  When  I  have 
tired  myself  with  kissing  his  cold  corpse,  and  weeping  over  it, 
order  me  to  be  slain  upon  it.  All  I  ask  of  my  fellow-soldiers, 
since  we  both  die  in  their  cause,  is,  that  they  would  lay  me  in  the 
same  grave  with  my  brother.'  The  whole  army  was  in  an  uproar 
at  this  moving  speech,  and  resolved  to  do  the  speaker  justice, 

when,  upon  inquiry,  they  found  that  he  never  had  a  brother  in 
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his  life ;  and  that  he  had  stirred  up  the  sedition  only  to  shew  his 
part3. 

Public  ministers  would  likewise  do  well  to  consider,  that  the 
principal  authors  of  such  reproaches  as  are  cast  upon  them,  are 
those  who  have  a  mind  to  get  their  places :  and  as  for  a  censure 
arising  from  this  motive,  it  is  in  their  power  to  escape  it  when 
they  please,  and  turn  it  upon  their  competitors.  Malecontents 
of  an  inferior  character  are  acted  by  the  same  principle  ;  for  so 
long  as  there  are  employments  of  all  sizes  there  will  be  murmur- 
ers  of  all  degrees.  I  have  heard  of  a  country  gentleman,  who 
made  a  very  long  and  melancholy  complaint  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  when  he  was  in  great  power  at  court,  of  several 
public  grievances.  The  duke,  after  having  given  him  a  very  pa 
tient  hearing,  ( My  dear  friend  (says  he)  this  is  but  too  true ;  but 
I  have  thought  of  an  expedient  which  will  set  all  things  right, 
and  that  very  soon.'  His  country  friend  asked  him  what  it  was. 
4  You  must  know,  (says  the  duke,)  there's  a  place  of  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year  fallen  this  very  morning,  which  I  intend  to  put 
you  in  possession  of."  The  gentleman  thanked  his  grace,  went 
away  satisfied,  and  thought  the  nation  the  happiest  under  heaven, 
during  that  whole  ministry. 

But  farther,  every  man  in  a  public  station  ought  to  consider, 
that  when  there  are  two  different  parties  in  a  nation,  they  will  see 
things  in  different  lights.  An  action,  however  conducive  to  the 
good  of  their  country,  will  be  represented  by  the  artful  and  ap- 
pear to  the  ignorant  as  prejudicial  to  it.  Since  I  have  here,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  liberty  of  essay-writers,  rambled  into  several 
stories,  I  shall  fetch  one  to  my  present  purpose  out  of  the  Per- 
sian history.  We  there  read  of  a  virtuous  young  emperor,  who 
was  very  much  afflicted  to  find  his  actions  misconstrued  and  de- 
famed by  a  party  among  his  subjects  that  favoured  another  inter- 
est    As  he  was  one  day  sitting  among  the  ministers  of  his  Di- 
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van,  and  amusing  himself  after  the  eastern  manner,  with  the  so- 
lution of  difficult  problems  and  enigmas,  he  proposed  to  them  ic 
his  turn  the  following  one.  '  What  is  the  tree  that  bears  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  leaves,  which  are  all  black  on  the  one  side, 
and  white  on  the  other?'  His  Grand  vizier  immediately  replied, 
it  was  the  year,  which  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  and  nights :  ( But  sir,  (says  he,)  permit  me  at  the  same  time 
to  take  notice,  that  these  leaves  represent  your  actions,  which 
carry  different  faces  to  your  friends  and  enemies,  and  will  always 
appear  black  to  those  who  are  resolved  only  to  look  upon  the 
wrong  side  of  them. 

A-YJrJaiotta  man,  therefor*,  wW  lay*  out  his-  lodeavouxa.  for 
the  good  of  his  country,  should  never  be  troubled  at  the  reports 
which  are  made  of  him,  so  long  as  he  is  conscious  of  his  own  in- 
tegrity. He  should  rather  be  pleased  to  find  people  descanting 
upon  his  actions,  because  when  they  are  thoroughly  canvassed 
and  examined,  they  are  sure  in  the  end  to  turn  to  his  honour  and 
advantage.  The  reasonable  and  unprejudiced  part  of  mankind 
will  be  of  his  side,  and  rejoice  to  see  their  common  interest 
lodged  in  such  honest  hands.  A  strict  examination  of  a  great 
man's  character,  is  like  the  trial  of  a  suspected  chastity,  which 
was  made  among  the  Jews  by  the  waters  of  jealousy.  Moses  as- 
sures us,  that  the  criminal  burst  upon  the  drinking  of  them ;  but 
if  she  was  accused  wrongfully,  the  Rabbins  tell  us,  they  height- 
ened her  charms,  and  made  her  much  more  amiable  than  before : 
«o  that  they  destroyed" the  guilty,  but  beautified  the  innoeent. 
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No.  18.    FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  20. 

Inopem  me  copla  fecit — Ovn>. 

Evert  Englishman  will  be  a  good  subject  to  King  George,  in 
proportion  as  he  is  a  good  Englishman,  and  a  lover  of  the  consti- 
tution of  his  country.  In  order  to  awaken  in  my  readers  the  love 
of  this  their  constitution,  it  may  be  necessary  to  set  forth  its  su- 
perior excellency  to  that  form  of  government,  which  many  wicked 
and  ignorant  men  have  of  late  years  endeavoured  to  introduce 
among  us.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  think  it  improper,  to  take 
notice  from  time  to  time  of  any  particular  act  of  power,  exerted 
by  those  among  whom  the  pretender  to  his  Majesty's  crown  has 
been  educated ;  which  would  prove  fatal  to  this  nation,  should  it 
be  conquered  and  governed  by  a  person,  who,  in  all  probability, 
would  put  in  practice  the  politics  in  which  he  has  been  so  long 
instructed. 

There  has  been  nothing  more  observable  in  the  reign  of  hib 
present  Gallic  Majesty,  than  the  method  he  has  taken  for  sup- 
plying his  exchequer^  with  a  necessary  sum  of  money.  The  ways 
and  means  for  raising  it  has  been  an  edict,  or  a  command  In 
writing  signed  by  himself,  to  increase  the  value  of  louis  d'ors 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  livres,  by  virtue  of  a  new  stamp  which 
shall  be  struck  upon  them.  As  this  method  will  bring  all  the 
gold  of  the  kingdom  into  his  hands,  it  is  provided  by  the  same 
edict  that  they  shall  be  paid  out  again  to  the  people  at  twenty 
livres  each ;  so  that  four  livres  in  the  score  by  this  means  accrue 
to  his  Majesty  out  of  all  the  money  in  the  kingdom  of  France. 

This  method  of  raising  money  is  consistent  with  that  form  of 
government,  and  with  the  repeated  practice  of  theft*  late  Grand 
Mmiarque ;  so  that  I  shall  not  here  consider  the  many  evil  con- 
sequences which  it  must  have  upon  their  trade,  their  exchange, 
and  public  credit :  I  shall  only  take  notice  of  the  whimsical  eir- 
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cunistances  a  people  must  lie  under,  who  can  be  thus  made  poor 
or  rich  by  an  edict,  which  can  throw  an  alloy  into  a  louis  d'or, 
and  debase  it  into  half  its  former  value,  or,  if  his  Majesty  pleases, 
raise  the  price  of  it,  not  by  the  accession  of  metal,  but  of  a  mark. 
By  the  present  edict,  many  a  man  in  France  will  swell  into  a 
plumb,  who  fell  several  thousand  pounds  short  of  it  the  day  be- 
fore its  publication.  This  conveys  a  kind  of  fairy  treasure  into 
their  chests,  even  whilst  they  are  under  lock  and  key ;  and  is  a 
secret  of  multiplication  without  addition.  It  is  natural  enough, 
however,  for  the  vanity  of  the  French  nation  to  grow  insolent 
upon  this  imaginary  wealth,  not  considering  that  their  neighbours 
think  them  no  more  rich  by  virtue  of  an  edict  to  make  fourteen 
twenty,  than  they  would  think  them  more  formidable  should 
there  be  another  edict  to  make  every  man  in  the  kingdom  seven 
foot  high. 

It  was  usual  for  his  late  most  Christian  Majesty  to  sink  the 
value  of  their  louis  d'ors  about  the  time  he  was  to  receive  the 
taxes  of  his  good  people,  and  to  raise  them  when  he  had  got  them 
safe  into  his  coffers.  And  there  is  no  question  but  the  present 
gfftatnment  in  that  kingdom  will  so  far  observe  this  kind  of  con- 
duct, as  to  reduce  the  twenty  livres  to  their  old  number  of  four- 
teen, when  they  have  paid  them  out  of  their  hands ;  which  will 
immediately  sink  the  present  timpany  of  wealth,  and  re-establish 
the  natural  poverty  of  the  Gallic  nation. 

One  cannot  but  pity  the  melancholy  condition  of  a  miser 
in  this  country,  who  is  perpetually  telling  his  livres,  without  be- 
ing able  to  know  how  rich  he  is.  He  is  as  ridiculously  puzzled 
and  perplexed  as  a  man  that  counts  the  stones  on  Salisbury  plain, 
which  can  never  be  settled  to  any  certain  number,  but  are  more 
or  fewer  every  time  he  reckons  them. 

I  have  heard  of  a  young  French  lady,  a  subject  of  Louis  the 

fdurteenth,  who  was  contracted  to  a  marquis  upon  the  foot  of  s 
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five  thousand  pound  fortune,  which  she  had  by  her  in  specie ;  but 
one  of  these  unlucky  edicts  coming  out  a  week  before  the  intend- 
ed marriage,  she  lost  a  thousand  pound,  and  her  bridegroom  into 
the  bargain. 

The  uncertainty  of  riches  is  a  subject  much  discoursed  of 
in  all  countries,  but  may  be  insisted  on  more  emphatically  in 
France  than  any  other.  A  man  is  here  under  such  a  kind  of  sit- 
uation, as  one  who  is  managed  by  a  juggler.  He  fancies  he  has 
so  many  pieces  of  money  in  his  hand ;  but  let  him  grasp  them 
never  so  carefully,  upon  a  word  or  two  of  the  artist  they  increase 
or  dwindle  to  what  number  the  doctor  is  pleased  to  name. 

This  method  of  lowering  or  advancing  money,  we,  who  have 
the  happiness  to  be  in  another  form  of  government,  should  look 
upon  as  unwarrantable  kind  of  clipping  and  coining.  However, 
as  it  is  an  expedient  that  is  often  practised,  and  may  be  justified 
in  that  constitution  which  has  been  so  thoroughly  studied  by  the 
pretender  to  his  Majesty's  crown,  I  do  not  see  what  should  have 
hindered  him  from  making  use  of  so  expeditious  a  method  for 
raising  a  supply,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  late  attempt  to  de- 
throne his  Majesty,  and  subvert  our  constitution.  I  shall  le>ve 
it  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader,  if  in  such  a  case  the  follow- 
ing edict,  or  something  very  like  it,  might  not  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

"  Whereas  these  our  kingdoms  have  long  groaned  under  an 
expensive  and  consuming  land-war,  which  has  very  much  exhaust- 
ed the  treasure  of  the  nation,  we,  being  willing  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  our  people,  and  not  thinking  it  advisable  for  this  pur- 
pose to  make  use  of  the  tedious  methods  of  merchandise  and 
commerce,  which  have  been  always  promoted  by  a  faction  among 
the  worst  of  our  subjects,  and  were  so  wisely  discountenanced  by 
the  best  of  them  in  the  late  reign,  do  hereby  enact  by  our  sole 
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will  and  pleasure  that  every  shilling  in  Great  Britain  shall  pass 
in  all  payments  for  the  sum  of  fourteen  pence,  till  the  first  of 
September  next,  and  that  every  other  piece  of  money  shall  rise 
and  pass  in  current  payment  in  the  same  proportion.     The  advan- 
tage which  will  accrue  to  these  nations  by  this  our  royal  dona- 
tive, will  visibly  appear  to  all  men  of  sound  principles,  who  are 
so  justly  famous  for  their  antipathy  to  strangers,  and  would  not 
see  the  landed  interest  of  their  country  weakened  by  the  impor- 
tations of  foreign  gold  and  silver.     But  since  by  reason  of  the 
great  debts  which  we  have  contracted  abroad,  during  our  fifteen 
yoars  reign,  as  well  as  of  our  present  exigencies,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  fill  our  exchequer  by  the  most  prudent  and  expeditious 
methods,  we  do  also  hereby  order  every  one  of  our  subjects  to 
bring  in  these  his  fourteen-penny  pieces,  and  all  the  other  current 
cash  of  this  kingdom,  by  what  new  titles  soever  dignified  or  dis- 
tinguished, to  the  master  of  our  mint,  who,  after  having  set  a 
mark  upon  them,  shall  deliver  out  to  them,  on  or  after  the  first 
of  September  aforesaid,  their  respective  sums,  taking  only  four 
pence  for  ourself  for  such  his  mark  on  every  fourteen  penny 
piece,  which  from  henceforth  shall  pass  in  payment  for  eighteen- 
pence,  and  so  in  proportion  for  the  rest.     By  this  method,  the 
money  of  this  nation  will  be  more  by  one  third  than  it  is  at 
present ;  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  not  quite  one  fifth 
part  of  the  current  cash  of  our  loving  subjects;  which  will  but 
barely  suffice  to  clear  the  interest  of  those  sums  in  which  we 
stand  indebted  to  our  most  dear  brother  and  ancient  ally.     We 
are  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  shewing  such  an  instance  of  our 
goodness  to  our  subjects,  by  this  our  royal  edict,  which  shall  be 
read  in  every  parish  church  in  Great  Britain,  immediately  after 
the  celebrati.n  of  high  mass.     For  such  is  our  pleasure. " 
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No.  19.    FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  24. 

FoLchrum  est  bene  fecere  reipublicae;  etlam  bene  dicere  hand  absnrdum  est 

Bali. 

It  has  been  usual  these  many  years  for  writers,  who  have  ap- 
proved the  scheme  of  government  which  has  taken  place,  to  ex- 
plain to  the  people  the  reasonableness  of  those  principles  which 
have  prevailed,  and  to  justify  the  conduct  of  those  who  act  in 
conformity  to  such  principles.  It  therefore  happens  well  for  the 
|  arty  which  is  undermost,  when  a  work  of  this  nature  falls  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  content  themselves  to  attack  their  prin- 
ciples, without  exposing  their  persons,  or  singling  out  any  par- 
ticular objects  for  satire  and  ridicule.  This  manner  of  proceed- 
ing is  no  inconsiderable  piece  of  merit  in  writers,  who  are  often 
more  influenced  by  a  desire  of  fame,  than  a  regard  to  the  public 
good ;  and  who,  by  this  means,  lose  many  fair  opportunities  of 
shewing  their  own  wit,  or  of  gratifying  the  ill-nature  of  their 
readers. 

When  a  man  thinks  a  party  engaged  in  such  measures  as  tend 
to  the  ruin  of  his  country,  it  is  certainly  a  very  laudable  and  vir- 
tuous action  in  him  to  make  war  after  this  manner  upon  the  whole 
body.  But  as  several  casuists  are  of  opinion,  that  in  a  battle 
you  should  discharge  upon  the  gross  of  the  enemy,  without  level- 
ling your  piece  at  any  particular  person  ;  so  in  this  kind  of  com- 
bat also,  I  cannot  think  it  fair  to  aim  at  any  one  man,  and  make 
his  character  the  mark  of  your  hostilities.  There  is  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  castle  of  Milan,  a  cannon  bullet,  inscribed,  '  This  to 
the  Mareschal  de  Crequi,'  which  was  the  very  ball  that  shot  him. 
An  author  who  points  his  satire  at  a  great  man  is  to  be  looked 
upon  in  the  same  view  with  the  engineer  who  signalized  himself 
by  this  ungenerous  practice. 

But  as  tha  spirit  of  the  whigs  and  tories  shews  itself,  upon 
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every  occasion,  to  be  very  widely  different  from  one  another ;  so 
is  it  particularly  visible  in  the  writings  of  this  kind,  which  have 
been  published  by  each  party.  The  latter  may,  indeed,  assign 
one  reason  to  justify  themselves  in  this  practice ;  that  having 
nothing  of  any  manner  of  weight  to  offer  against  the  principles 
of  their  antagonists,  if  they  speak  at  all,  it  must  be  against  their 
persons.  When  they  cannot  refute  an  adversary,  the  shortest 
way  is  to  libel  him ;  and  to  endeavour  at  the  making  his  person 
odious,  when  they  cannot  represent  his  notions  as  absurd. 

The  Examiner  was  a  paper,  in  the  last  reign,  which  was  the 
favourite  work  of  the  party.  It  was  ushered  into  the  world  by 
a  letter  from  a  secretary  of  state,  setting  forth  the  great  genius 
of  the  author,  the  usefulness  of  his  design,  and  the  mighty  con- 
sequences that  were  to  be  expected  from  it.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  those  among  them  whom  they  looked  upon  as 
their  most  celebrated  wits  and  politicians,  and  was  dispersed  into 
all  quarters  of  the  nation  with  great  industry  and  expense.  Who 
would  not  have  expected,  that  at  least  the  rules  of  decency  and 
candour  would  be  observed  in  such  a  performance?  but,  instead 
of  this,  you  saw  all  the  great  men,  who  had  done  eminent  services 
to  their  country  but  a  few  years  before,  draughted  out  one  by 
one,  and  baited  in  their  turns.  No  sanctity  of  character,  or  priv- 
ilege of  sex,  exempted  persons  from  this  barbarous  usage. 
Several  of  our  prelates  were  the  standing  marks  of  public  rail- 
lery, and  many  ladies  of  the  first  quality  branded  by  name  for 
matters  of  fact,  which,  as  they  were  false,  were  not  heeded,  and, 
if  they  had  been  true,  were  innocent.  The  dead  themselves 
were  not  spared.  And  here  I  cannot  forbear  taking  notice  of  a 
kind  of  wit  which  has  lately  grown  into  fashion  among  the  versi- 
fiers, epigrammatists,  and  other  authors,  who  think  it  sufficient 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  their  zeal  for  what  they  call  the 
nigh  church,  while  they  sport  with  the  most  tremendous  parts  of 
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revealed  religion.  Every  one  has  seen  epigrams  upon  the  de- 
ceased fathers  of  our  church,  where  the  whole  thought  has  turned 
upon  hell-fire.  Patriots,  who  ought  to  be  remembered  with 
honour  by  their  posterity,  have  been  introduced  as  speakers  in  a 
state  of  torments.  There  is  something  dreadful  even  in  repeat- 
ing these  execrable  pieces  of  wit,  which  no  man  who  really  be- 
lieves another  life,  can  peruse  without  fear  and  trembling.  It  is 
astonishing  to  see  readers  who  call  themselves  Christians,  ap- 
plauding such  diabolical  mirth,  and  seeming  to  rejoice  in  the 
doom  which  is  pronounced  against  their  enemies,  by  such  aban- 
doned scribblers.  A  wit  of  this  kind  may,  with  great  truth,  be 
:ompared  to  the  fool  in  the  Proverbs, 4  who  plays  with  arrows, 
ire-brands,  and  death,  and  says.  Am  I  not  in  sport ! ' 

I  must,  in  justice  to  the  more  sober  and  considerate  of  that 
party,  confess,  that  many  of  them  were  highly  scandalized  at  that 
personal  slander  and  reflection  which  was  flung  out  so  freely  by  the 
libellers  of  the  last  reign,  as  well  as  by  those  profane  liberties  which 
have  been  since  continued.  And  as  for  those  who  are  either  the 
authors  or  admirers  of  such  compositions,  I  would  have  them 
consider  with  themselves,  whether  the  name  of  a  good  church- 
man can  atone  for  the  want  of  that  charity  which  is  the  most 
essential  part  of  Christianity.  They  would  likewise  do  well  to 
reflect,  how.  by  these  methods,  the  poison  has  run  freely  into  the 
minds  of  the  weak  and  ignorant :  heightened  their  rage  against 
aaany  of  their  fellow- subjects  ;  and  almost  divested  them  of  the 
sommon  sentiments  of  humanity. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  paper,  I  have  hinted  that  the  de- 
sign of  it  is  to  oppose  the  principles  of  those  who  are  enemies  to 
:he  present  government,  and  the  main  body  of  that  party  whc 
espouse  those  principles.  But  even  in  such  general  attacks  there 
are  certain  measures  to  be  kept,  which  may  have  a  tendency 
rather  to  gain,  than  to  irritate  those  who  differ  with  you  in  th<ni 
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sentiments.  The  Examiner  would  not  allow  such  as  were  of  a 
contrary  opinion  to  him,  to  be  either  Christians  or  fellow- subjects. 
With  him  they  were  all  atheists,  deists,  or  apostates,  and  a  sepa- 
rate commonwealth  among  themselves,  that  ought  either  to  be 
extirpated,  or,  when  he  was  in  a  better  humour,  only  to  be 
banished  out  of  their  native  country.  They  were  often  put  in 
mind  of  some  approaching  execution,  and  therefore  all  of  them 
advised  to  prepare  themselves  for  it,  as  men  who  had  then  no- 
thing to  take  care  of,  but  how  to  die  decently.  In  short,  the 
Examiner  seemed  to  make  no  distinction  between  conquest  and 
destruction. 

The  conduct  of  this  work  has  hitherto  been  regulated  by 
different  views,  and  shall  continue  to  be  so ;  unless  the  party  it 
has  to  deal  with,  draw  upon  themselves  another  kind  of  treat- 
ment. For  if  they  shall  persist  in  pointing  their  batteries  against 
particular  persons,  there  are  no  laws  of  war,  that  forbid  the 
making  of  reprisals.  In  the  mean  time,  this  undertaking  shall 
be  managed  with  that  generous  spirit  which  was  so  remarkable 
among  the  Romans,  who  did  not  subdue  a  country  in  order  to 
put  the  inhabitants  to  fire  and  sword,  but  to  incorporate  them 
into  their  own  community,  and  make  them  happy  in  the  same 
government  with  themselves. 


No.  20.    MONDAY,  FEbRUARY  27. 

Privates  tills  census  erat  brevia, 

Oooraiune  magnum 

Hob. 

It  is  very  unlucky  for  those  who  make  it  their  business  to  raise 
popular  murmurs  and  discontents  against  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, that  they  find  so  very  few  and  so  very  improper  occasion* 
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for  them.  To  shew  how  hard  they  are  set  in  this  particular, 
there  are  several,  who  for  want  of  other  materials,  are  forced  to 
represent  the  bill  which  has  passed  this  session,  for  laying  an  ad- 
ditional tax  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  land,  as  a  kind  of 
grievance  upon  the  subject.  If  this  be  a  matter  of  complaint, 
it  ought  in  justice  to  fall  upon  those  who  have  made  it  necessary. 
Had  there  been  no  rebellion,  there  would  have  been  no  increase 
of  the  land-tax :  so  that  in  proportion  as  a  man  declares  his 
aversion  to  the  one,  he  ought  to  testify  his  abhorrence  of  the 
other.  But  it  is  very  remarkable  that  those,  who  would  per- 
suade the  people  that  they  are  aggrieved  by  this  additional 
burden,  are  the  very  persons  who  endeavour,  in  their  ordinary 
conversation,  to  extenuate  the  heinousness  of  the  rebellion,  and 
who  express  the  greatest  tenderness  for  the  persons  of  the  rebels. 
They  shew  a  particular  indulgence  for  that  unnatural  insur- 
rection which  has  drawn  this  load  upon  us,  and  are  angry  at  the 
means  which  were  necessary  for  suppressing  it.  There  needs  no 
clearer  proof  of  the  spirit  and  intention  with  which  they  act ; 
I  shall,  therefore,  advise  my  fellow-freeholders  to  consider  the 
character  of  any  person  who  would  possess  them  with  the  notion 
of  a  hardship  that  is  put  upon  the  country  by  this  tax.  If  he  be 
one  of  known  affection  to  the  present  establishment,  they  may 
imagine  there  is  some  reason  for  complaint.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  be  one  who  has  shewn  himself  indifferent  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  present  rebellion,  or  is  suspected  as  a  private  abettor 
of  it,  they  may  take  it  for  granted,  his  complaint  against  the 
land-tax  is  either  the  rage  of  a  disappointed  man,  or  the  artifice 
of  one  who  would  alienate  their  affections  from  the  present 
government. 

The  expence  which  will  arise  to  the  nation  from  this  rebel- 
lion, is  already  computed  at  near  a  million.  And  it  is  a  melan- 
choly consideration  for  the  freeholders  of  Great  Britain,  ihat  the 
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treason  of  their  fellow-subjects  should  bring  upon  then  aa  great 
t  charge  as  the  war  with  France.  At  the  same  time  every  rea- 
sonable man  among  them  will  pay  a  tax  with  at  least  as  great 
cheerfulness  for  stifling  a  civil  war  in  its  birth,  as  for  carrying 
on  a  war  in  a  foreign  country.  Had  not  our  first  supplies  been 
effectual  for  the  crushing  of  our  domestic  enemies,  we  should  im- 
mediately have  beheld  the  whole  kingdom  a  scene  of  slaughter  and 
desolation :  whereas,  if  we  had  failed  in  our  first  attempts  upon 
a  distant  nation,  we  might  have  repaired  the  losses  of  one  cam- 
paign by  the  advantages  of  another,  and  after  several  victorie* 
gained  over  us,  might  still  have  kept  the  enemy  from  our  gates. 

As  it  was  thus  absolutely  necessary  to  raise  a  sum  that  might 
enable  the  government  to  put  a  speedy  stop  to  the  rebellion,  so 
amid  there  be  no  method  thought  of  for  raising  such  a  sum  more 
proper,  than  this  of  laying  an  additional  tax  of  two  shillings  in 
the  pound  upon  land.  \ 

In  the  first  place :  this  tax  has  been  so  often  tried,  that  we 
know  the  exact  produce  of  it,  which  in  any  new  project  is  always 
very  doubtful  and  uncertain.  As  we  are  thus  acquainted  with 
the  produce  of  this  tax,  we  find  it  is  adequate  to  the  services  for 
which  it  is  designed,  and  that  the  additional  tax  is  proportioned 
to  the  supernumerary  expence,  which  falls  upon  the  kingdom 
this  year  by  the  unnatural  rebellion,  as  it  has  been  above 
stated. 

In  the  next  place  :  no  other  tax  could  have  been  thought  of. 
upon  which  so  much  money  would  have  been  immediately  ad- 
vanced as  was  necessary  in  so  critical  a  juncture  for  pushing  our 
successes  against  the  rebels,  and  preventing  the  attempts  of  their 
friends  and  confederates  both  at  home  and  abroad.  No  body 
cares  to  make  loans  upon  a  new  and  untried  project ;  whereas 
men  never  fail  to  bring  in  their  money  upon  a  land-tax,  when 
the  premium  or  interest  allowed  them,  is  suited  to  the  hazard 
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they  run  by  such  loans  to  the  government.  And  here  one  cannot 
but  bewail  the  misfortune  of  our  country,  when  we  consider,  that 
the  house  of  commons  had  last  year  reduced  this  interest  to  four 
•  per  cent.,  by  which  means  there  was  a  considerable  saying  to  the 
nation  ;  but  that  this  year  they  have  been  forced  to  give  six  per 
cent.,  as  well  knowing  the  fatal  consequences  that  might  have 
ensued,  had  there  not  been  an  interest  allowed,  which  would 
certainly  encourage  the  lender  to  venture,  in  such  a  time  of  dan- 
ger, what  was  indispensably  necessary  for  the  exigences  of  the 
public. 

Besides ;  this  is  a  method  for  raising  a  sum  of  money,  that, 
with  the  ordinary  taxes,  will  in  all  probability  defray  the  whole 
expence  of  the  year  :  so  that  there  is  no  burden  laid  upon  our 
posterity,  who  have  been  sufficiently  loaded  by  other  means  of 
raising  money ;  nor  any  deficiency  to  be  hereafter  made  up  by 
ourselves ;  which  has  been  our  case  in  so  many  other  subsidies. 

To  this  we  may  add  ;  that  we  have  no  example  of  any  other 
tax,  which  in  its  nature  would  so  particularly  affect  the  enemies  to 
his  Majesty's  government.  Multitudes  of  Papists  and  Nonjurors 
will  be  obliged  to  furnish  a  double  proportion  out  of  their  re- 
venues towards  the  clearing  of  that  expence,  which  by  their  open 
and  secret  practices  they  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
upon  their  fellow-subjects. 

I  shall  only  mention  one  consideration  more ;  that  no  other 
tax  is  so  likely  to  cease  as  this  is,  when  there  is  no  farther  oc- 
casion for  it.  This  tax  is  established  by  a  house  of  commons, 
which,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  parliament  passed  a  few  years  ago, 
must  consist  for  the  most  part  of  landed  men ;  so  that  a  great 
share  of  the  weight  of  it  must  necessarily  fall  upon  the  members 
of  their  own  body.  As  this  is  an  instance  of  their  public  spirit, 
so  we  may  be  sure  they  would  not  have  exerted  it,  had  there  not 
been  an  absolute  necessity  :  nor  can  we  doubt,  that  for  the  same 
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reasons,  when  this  necessity  ceases,  they  will  take  the  first  op- 
portunity of  easing  themselves  in  this  particular,  as  well  as  those 
whom  they  represent  It  is  a  celebrated  notion  of  a  patriot,  who 
signally  distinguished  himself  for  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
that  a  house  of  commons  should  never  grant  such  subsidies  as 
are  easy  to  be  raised,  and  give  no  pain  to  the  people,  lest  the 
nation  should  acquiesce  under  a  burden  they  did  not  feel,,  and 
see  it  perpetuated  without  repining.  Whether  this  notion  might 
not  be  too  refined,  I  shall  not  determine ;  but  by  what  has  been 
already  said,  I  think  we  may  promise  ourselves,  that  this  ad- 
ditional tax  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound,  will  not.be  continued 
another  year,  because  we  may  hope  the  rebellion  will  be  entirely 
ended  in  this. 

And  here,  I  believe,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one's  reflec- 
tion, that  the  rebellion  might  not  have  concluded  so  soon,  had 
not  this  method  been  made  use  of  for  that  end.  A  foreign  po- 
tentate  trembles  at  the  thought  of  entering  into  a  war  with  so 
wealthy  an  enemy  as  the  British  nation,  when  he  finds  the  whole 
landed  interest  of  the  kingdom  engaged  to  oppose  him  with  their 
united  force ;  and  at  all  times  ready  to  employ  against  him  such 
a  part  of  their  revenues,  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  baffle  his  de- 
signs upon  their  country  :  especially  when  none  can  imagine,  that 
he  expects  an  encouragement  from  those,  whose  fortunes  are 
either  lodged  in  the  funds,  or  employed  in  trade. 

The  wisdom,  therefore,  of  the  present  house  of  commons  has 
by  this  tax,  not  only  enabled  the  king  to  subdue  those  of  his  own 
subjects,  who  have  been  actually  in  arms  against  him,  but  to  di- 
vert any  of  his  neighbours  from  the  hopes  of  lending  them  a  com- 
petent assistance. 
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No.  21.    FRIDAY.  MARCH.  2. 

Quails  In  EnrotsB  ripis,  aut  per  juga  Cynthi, 
Exercet  Diana  choros :  qaam  mille  secntaB 
Hinc  atque  hinc  glomerantar  Oreades :  ilia  pharetram 
Fert  humero,  gradiensque  Deas  supereminet  oxnnea 

Vnto. 

It  is  not  easy  for  any  one  who  saw  the  magnificence  of  yes 
terday  in  the  court  of  Great  Britain,*  to  turn  his  thoughts  for. 
some  time  after  on  any  other  subject.  It  was  a  solemnity  every 
way  suited  to  the  birth-day  of  a  princess,  who  is  the  delight  of 
our  nation,  and  the  glory  of  her  sex.  Homer  tells  us,  that  when 
the  daughter  of  Jupiter  presented  herself  among  a  crowd  of 
goddesses,  she  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  her  graceful 
stature,  and  known  by  her  superior  beauty,  notwithstanding  they 
were  all  beautiful.  Such  was  the  appearance  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  among  our  British  ladies  ;  or  (to  use  a  more  solemn 
phrase)  of '  the  King's  daughter  among  her  honourable  women.7 
Her  Royal  Highness,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  circle,  raises  in  the 
beholder  the  idea  of  a  fine  picture,  where  (notwithstanding  the 
diversity  of  pleasing  objects  that  fill  up  the  canvas)  the  principal 
figure  immediately  takes  the  eye,  and  fixes  the  attention. 

When  this  excellent  princess  was  yet  in  her  father's  court, 
she  was  so  celebrated  foi  the  beauty  of  her  person,  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  her  mind,  that  there  was  no  prince  in  the 
empire  who  had  room  for  such  an  alliance,  that  was  not  ambitious 
of  gaining  her  into  his  family,  either  as  a  daughter,  or  as  a  con- 
sort. He,  who  is  now  the  chief  of  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe, 
and  was  then  King  of  Spain,  and  heir  to  all  the  dominions  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  sought  her  in  marriage.  Could  her  mind 
have  been  captivated  with  the  glories  of  this  world,  she  \iad  them 

»  The  author  rises  with  his  subject    This  panegyric  is  extremely  weU 
.written.    .    „ 
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til  laid  before  her ;  but  she  generously  declined  them,  because 
she  saw  the  acceptance  of  them  was  inconsistent  with  what  she 
esteems  more  than  all  the  glories  of  this  world,  the  enjoyment 
of  her  religion.  Providence,  however,  kept  in  store  a  reward  for 
such  an  exalted  virtue  ;  and,  by  the  .secret  methods  of  its  wis- 
dom,  opened  a  way  for  her  to  become  the  greatest  of  her  sex, 
among  those  who  profess  that  faith  to  which  she  adhered  with  so 
much  christian  magnanimity. 

This  her  illustrious  conduct  might,  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
have  lost  its  merit,  had  so  accomplished  a  prince  as  his  Royal 
Highness  declared  his  passion  for  the  same  alliance  at  that  time: 
it  would  then  have  been  no  wonder  that  all  other  proposals  had 
been  rejected.  But  it  was  the  fame  of  this  heroic  constancy  that 
determined  his  Royal  Highness  to  desire  in  marriage  a  princess 
whose  personal  charms,  which  had  before  been  so  universally  ad- 
mired, were  now  become  the  least  part  of  her  character.  We,  of 
the  British  nation,  have  reason  to  rejoice,  that  such  a  proposal 
was  made  and  accepted ;  and  that  her  Boyal  Highness,  with  re- 
gard to  these  two  successive  treaties  of  marriage,  shewed  as 
much  prudence  in  her  compliance  with  the  one,  as  piety  in  her 
refusal  of  the  other. 

The  princess  was  no  sooner  arrived  at  Hanover,  than  she  im- 
proved the  lustre  of  that  court,  which  was  before  reckoned  among 
the  politest  in  Europe;  and  increased  the  satisfaction  of  that 
people,  who  were  before  looked  upon  as  the  happiest  in  the 
empire.  She  immediately  became  the  darling  of  the  Princess 
Sophia,  who  was  acknowledged  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe  the 
most  accomplished  woman  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived,  and  who 
was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  conversation  of  one  in  whom  she 
saw  so  lively  an  image  of  her  own  youth. 

But  I  shall  insist  no  longer  on  that  reputation  which  her 

Boyal  Highness  has  acquired  in  other  countries.     We  daily  dis- 
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cover  those  admirable  qualities  for  which  she  is  so  %ustly  famed, 
and  rejoice  to  see  them  exerted  in  our  own  country,  where  we 
ourselves  are  made  happy  by  their  influence.  We  are  the  more 
pleased  to  behold  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  and  beautiful  progeny,  when  we  consider  the  virtues 
of  those  from  whom  they  descend.  Not  only  the  features,  but 
the  mind  of  the  parent,  is  often  copied  out  in  the  offspring.  But 
the  princess  we  are  speaking  of  takes  the  surest  method  of  mak- 
ing her  royal  issue  like  herself,  by  instilling  early  into  their 
minds  all  the  principles  of  religion,  virtue,  and  honour,  and  sea- 
soning their  tender  years  with  all  that  knowledge  which  they  are 
capable  of  receiving.  What  may  we  not  hope  from  such  an  un- 
common care  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  Great  Britain, 
who  are  directed  by  such  precepts,  and  will  be  formed  by  such 
an  example ! 

The  conjugal  virtues  are  so  remarkable  in  her  Royal  High- 
ness, as  to  deserve  those  just  and  generous  returns  of  love  and 
tenderness,  for  which  the  prince,  her  husband,  is  so  universally 
celebrated. 

But  there  is  no  part  of  her  Royal  Highness's  character  which 
we  observe  with  greater  pleasure,  than  that  behaviour  by  which 
she  has  so  much  endeared  herself  to  his  Majesty ;  though,  indeed, 
we  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at  this  mutual  intercourse  of 
duty  and  affection,  when  we  consider  so  wise  and  virtuous  a 
princess  possessing,  in  the  same  sacred  person,  the  kindest  of 
fathers  and  the  best  of  kings.  And  here  it  is  natural  for  us  to 
congratulate  our  own  good  fortune,  who  see  our  sovereign  blessed 
with  a  numerous  issue,  among  whom  are  heirs  male  in  two  direct 
descents,  which  has  not  happened  in  the  reign  of  any  English 
king  since  the  time  of  his  Majesty's  great  ancestor  Edward  the 
third,  and  is  a  felicity  not  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  any  other 
of  the  kings  of  Europe  who  are  his  contemporaries.     We  are 
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like  men  entertained  with  the  view  of  a  spacious  landscape, 
where  the  eye  passes  over  one  pleasing  prospect  into  another,  till 
the  sight  is  lost  by  degrees  in  a  succession  of  delightful  objects, 
and  leaves  us  in  the  persuasion  that  there  remain  still  more  be- 
hind. 

But  if  we  regard  her  Royal  Highness  in  that  light  which 
diffuses  the  greatest  glory  round  a  human  character,  we  shall  find 
the  christian  no  less  conspicuous  than  the  princess.  She  is  as 
eminent  for  a  sincere  piety  in  the  practice  of  religion,  as  for  an 
inviolable  adherence  to  its  principles.  She  is  constant  in  her  at- 
tendance on  the  daily  offices  of  our  church,  and  by  her  serious 
and  devout  comportment  on  these  solemn  occasions,  gives  an  ex 
ample  that  is  very  often  too  much  wanted  in  courts. 

Her  religion  is  equally  free  from  the  weakness  of  superstition, 
and  the  sourness  of  enthusiasm.  It  is  not  of  that  uncomfortable 
melancholy  nature  which  disappoints  its  own  end,  by  appearing 
unamiable  to  those  whom  it  would  gain  to  its  interests.  It  dis- 
covers itself  in  the  genuine  effects  of  Christianity,  in  affability 
compassion,  benevolence,  evenness  of  mind,  and  all  the  offices  of 
an  active  and  universal  charity. 

As  a  cheerful  temper  is  the  necessary  result  of  these  virtues, 
so  it  shines  out  in  all  the  parts  of  her  conversation,  and  dissipates 
those  apprehensions  which  naturally  hang  on  the  timorous  or  the 
modest,  when  they  are  admitted  to  the  honour  of  her  presence. 
There  is  none  that  does  not  listen  with  pleasure  to  a  person  in  so 
high  a  station,  who  condescends  to  make  herself  thus  agreeable, 
by  mirth  without  levity,  and  wit  without  ill-nature. 

Her  Royal  Highness  is,  indeed,  possessed  of  all  those  talents 
which  make  conversation  either  delightful  or  improving.  As  she 
has  a  fine  taste  of  the  elegant  arts,  and  is  skilled  in  several 
modern  languages,  her  discourse  is  not  confined  to  the  ordinary 
subjects  or  forms  of  conversation,  but  can  adapt  itself  with  an 
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uncommon  grace  to  every  occasion,  and  entertain  the  politest 
persons  of  different  nations.  I  need  not  mention,  what  is  ob- 
served by  every  one,  that  agreeable  turn  which  appears  in  her 
sentiments  upon  the  most  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  whicn  is 
so  suitable  to  the  delicacy  of  her  sex,  the  politeness  of  her  educa- 
tion, and  the  splendour  of  her  quality. 

It  would  be  vain  to  think  of  drawing  into  the  compass  of  this 
paper,  the  many  eminent  virtues  which  adorn  the  character  of 
this1  great  princess ;  but  as  it  is  one  chief  end  of  this  undertaking 
to  make  the  people  sensible  of  the  blessings  which  they  enjoy 
under  his  Majesty's  reign,  I  could  not  but  lay  hold  on  this  op- 
portunity to  speak  of  that  which  ought,  in  justice,  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  greatest  of  them. 


No.  22.*  MONDAY,  MARCH  5. 

Stadiis  rudia,  sermono  barbarna,  impetn  Btrenuus,  manu  promptaa,  oogitatione  celer. 

Vell.  Patkbo. 

For  the  honour  of  his  Majesty,  and  the  safety  of  his  govern- 
ment, we  cannot  but  observe,  that  those  who  have  appeared  the 
greatest  enemies  to  both,  are  of  that  rank  of  men,  who  are  com 
monly  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Fox-hunters.     As  several  of 

*  This  Freeholder,  together  with  the  44th  and  47th,  on  a  tory  fox-hunter 
have  all  the  ease  and  gaiety  of  the  best  Spectators  on  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
And,  in  general,  we  may  observe,  that  the  gentle  graces  of  Mr.  Addison 
never  forsake  him,  in  a  paper  of  humour ;  the  bent  of  his  genius  lying  so 
6trongty  that  way. 

If  he  any  where  writes  beneath  himself  in  the  Freehold  t,  it  is  in  those 
graver  parts,  which  seem  scarce  susceptible  of  embellishn  ;nt,  (as  those  on 
the  habeas-corpua,  and  the  land-tax),  or  which  require  ii^ore  time  and  re- 
collection in  a  writer  who  would  do  justice  to  his  subject  (as  those  on  trade, 
and  government)  than  he  had  to  bestow  upon  them.  Not  but  another 
reason  might  be,  that  he  purposely  restrained  his  wit,  on  many  occasions, 
the  better  to  adapt  himself  to  the  apprehension  of  his  plainer  readers, 
whom  he  was  chiefly  concerned  to  manage,  and  whose  idiot  prejudices  ha 
wanted  to  remove. 
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these  have  bad  no  part  of  their  education  in  cities,  camps,  or 
courts,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  of  greater  ornament  or 
use  to  the  nation  in  which  they  live.  It  would  be  an  everlast- 
ing reproach  to  politics,  should  such  men  be  able  to  overturn  an 
establishment  which  has  been  formed  by  the  wisest  laws,  and  is 
supported  by  the  ablest  heads.  The  wrong  notions  and  preju- 
dices which  cleave  to  many  of  these  country  gentlemen,  who  have 
always  lived  out  of  the  way  of  being  better  informed,  are  not 
easy  to  be  conceived  by  a  person  who  has  never  conversed  with 
them. 

That  I  may  give  my  readers  an  image  of  these  rural  states- 
men, I  shall,  without  farther  preface,  set  down  an  account  of  a 
discourse  I  chanced  to  have  with  one  of  them  some  time  ago.  I 
was  travelling  towards  one  of  the  remote  parts  of  England,  when 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  seeing  a  country  gentleman 
trotting  before  me  with  a  spaniel  by  his  horse's  side,  I  made  up 
to  him.  Our  conversation  opened,  as  usual,  upon  the  weather ; 
in  which  we  were  very  unanimous ;  having  both  agreed  that  it 
was  too  dry  for  the  season  of  the  year.  My  fellow-traveller, 
upon  this,  observed  to  me,  that  there  had  been  no  good  weather 
since  the  revolution.  I  was  a  little  startled  at  so  extraordinary 
a  remark,  but  would  not  interrupt  him  till  he  proceeded  to  tell 
me  of  the  fine  weather  they  used  to  have  in  King  Charles  the 
second's  reign.  I  only  answered  that  I  did  not  see  how  the  bad- 
ness of  the  weather  could  be  the  king's  fault ;  and,  without  wait 
ing  for  his  reply,  asked  him  whose  house  it  was  we  saw  upon  a 
rising  ground  at  a  little  distance  from  us.  He  told  me  it  belonged 
to  an  old  fanatical  cur,  Mr.  Such-a-one,  *  You  must  have  heard 
of  him,'  says  he,  'he's  one  of  the  Hump.'  I  knew  the  gentleman's 
character  upon  hearing  his  name,  but  assured  him,  that  to  my 
knowledge  he  was  a  good  churchman :  '  Ay  ! '  says  he,  with  a 
kind  of  surprise,  *  We  were  told  in  the  country,  that  he  spoke 
vol.  in. — 5* 
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twice,  in  the  Queen's  time,  against  taking  off  the  duties  upon 
French  claret.'  This  naturally  led  us  in  the  proceedings  of  late 
parliaments,  upon  which  occasion  he  affirmed  roundly,  that  there 
had  not  been  one  good  law  passed  since  King  William's  accession 
to  the  throne,  except_the_acJLJQr  preserving  the  game^  I  had  a 
mind  to  see  him  out,  and  therefore  did  not  care  for  contradicting 
him.  *  Is  it  not  hard,'  says  he,  '  that  honest  gentlemen  should  be 
taken  into  custody  of  messengers  to  prevent  them  from  acting 
according  to  their  consciences  ?  But,'  says  he,  *  what  can  we  ex- 
pect when  a  parcel  of  factious  sons  of  whores '     He  was 

going  on  in  great  passion,  but  chanced  to  miss  his  dog,  who  was 
amusing  himself  about  a  bush,  that  grew  at  some  distance  behind 
us.  We  stood  still  till  he  had  whistled  him  up;  when  he  fell  into 
a  long  panegyric  upon  his  spaniel,  who  seemed,  indeed,  excellent 
in  his  kind  :  but  I  found  the  most  remarkable  adventure  of  hie. 
life  was,  that  he  had  once  like  to  have  worried  a  dissenting- 
teacher.  The  master  could  hardly  sit  on  his  horse  for  laughing 
all  the  while  he  was  giving  me  the  particulars  of  this  story,  which 
I  found  had  mightily  endeared  his  dog  to  him,  and  as  he  himself 
told  me,  had  made  him  a  great  favourite  among  all  the  honest 
gentlemen  of  the  country.  We  were  at  length  diverted  from 
this  piece  of  mirth  by  a  post-boy,  who  winding  his  horn  at  us,  my 
companion  gave  him  two  or  three  curses,  and  left  the  way  clear 
for  him.  *  I  fancy,'  said  I,  'that  post  brings  news  from  Scotland. 
I  shall  long  to  see  the  next  Gazette.'  '  Sir,'  says  he,  '  I  make  it 
a  rule  never  io  believe  any  of  your  printed  news.  We  never  see, 
sir,  how  things  go,  except  now  and  then  in  Dyer's  Letter,  and  I 
read  that  more  for  the  style  than  the  news.  The  man  has  a 
clever  pen,  it  must  be  owned.  But  is  it  not  strange  that  we 
should  be  making  war  upon  Church  of  England  men,  with  Dutch 
and  Swiss  soldiers,  men  of  antimonarchical  principles  ?  these 
foreigners  will  never  be  loved  in  England,  sir ;  they  have  not 
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that  wit  and  good -breeding  that  we  have.'     I  must  confess  I  did 
not  expect  to  bear  my  new  acquaintance  value  bimself  upon  these 
qualifications,  but  finding  him  such  a  critic  upon  foreigners,  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  ever  travelled ;  he  told  me,  he  did  not  know 
what  travelling  was  good  for,  but  to  teach  a  man  to  ride  the  great 
horse,  to  jabber  French,  and  to  talk  against  passive  obedience 
to  which  he  added,  that  he  scarce  ever  knew  a  traveller  in  his 
life  who  had  not  forsook  his  principles,  and  lost  his  hunting-seat 
'  For  my  part,'  says  he,  { I  and  my  father  before  me  have  always 
been  for  passive-obedience,  and  shall  be  always  for  opposing  a 
prince  who  makes  use  of  ministers  that  are  of  another  opinion. 
But  where  do  you  intend  to  inn  to-night  ?  (for  we  were  now  come 
in  sight  of  the  next  town)  I  can  help  you  to  a  very  good  landlord 
if  you  will  go  along  with  me.     He  is  a  lusty,  jolly  fellow,  that 
lives  well,  at  least  three  yards  in  the  girt,  and  the  best  Church 
of  England  man  upon  the  road.1     I  had  a  curiosity  to  see  this 
high-church  inn-keeper,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  more  of  the  conver- 
sation of  my  fellow-traveller,  and  therefore  readily  consented  to 
set  our  horses  together  for  that  night.     As  we  rode  side  by  side 
through  the  town,  I  was  let  into  the. characters  of  all  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  whom  we  met  in  our  way.    One  was  a  dog,  another 
a  whelp,  another  a  cur,  and  another  the  son  of  a  bitch,  under 
which  several  denominations  were  comprehended  all  that  voted 
on  the  whig  side,  in  the  last  election  of  burgesses.     As  for  those 
of  his  own  party,  he  distinguished  them  by  a  nod  of  his  head, 
and  asking  them  how  they  did  by  their  christian  names.     Upon 
our  arrival  at  the  inn,  my  companion  fetched  out  the  jolly  land- 
lord, who  knew  him  by  his  whistle.     Many  endearments  and  pri 
vate  whispers  passed  between  them ;  though  it  was  easy  to  see, 
by  the  landlord's  scratching  his  head,  that  things  did  not  go  to 
their  wishes.     The  landlord  had  swelled  his  body  to  a  prodigious 
size,  and  worked  up  his  complection  to  a  standing  crimson  by 
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his  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  which  he  expressed 
every  hour  of  the  day,  as  his  customers  dropt  in,  by  repeated 
bumpers.  He  had  not  time  to  go  to  church  himself,  but,  as  my 
friend  told  me  in  my  ear,  had  headed  a  mob  at  the  pulling  down 
of  two  or  three  meeting-houses.  While  supper  was  preparing, 
he  enlarged  upon  the  happiness  of  the  neighbouring  shire;  'For,' 
says  he,  '  there  is  scarce  a  Presbyterian  in  the  whole  county,  ex- 
cept the  bishop.'  In  short,  I  found  by  his  discourse  that  he  had 
learned  a  great  deal  of  politics,  but  not  one  word  of  religion, 
from  the  parson  of  his  parish ;  and,  indeed,  that  he  had  scarce 
any  other  notion  of  religion,  but  that  it  consisted  in  hating  Pres- 
byterians. I  had  a  remarkable  instance  of  his  notions  in  this 
particular.  Upon  seeing  a  poor  decrepid  old  woman  pass  under 
the  window  where  we  sat,  he  desired  me  to  take  notice  of  her ; 
and  afterwards  informed  me,  that  she  was  generally  reputed  a 
witch  by  the  country  people,  but  that,  for  his  part,  he  was  apt  to 
believe  she  was  a  Presbyterian. 

Supper  was  no  sooner  served  in,  than  he  took  occasion,  from 
a  shoulder  of  mutton  that  lay  before  us,  to  cry  up  the  plenty  of 
England,  which  would  be  the  happiest  country  in  the  world,  pro 
vided  we  would  live  within  ourselves.  Upon  which,  he  expatiated 
on  the  inconveniences  of  trade,  that  carried  from  us  the  com- 
modities of  our  country,  and  made  a  parcel  of  upstarts  as  rich 
as  men  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  England.  He  then  de- 
clared frankly,  that  he  had  always  been  against  all  treaties  and 
alliances  with  foreigners ;  *  Our  wooden  walls,'  says  he,  '  are  our 
security,  and  we  may  bid  defiance  to  the  whole  world,  especially 
if  they  should  attack  us  when  the  militia  is  out.'  I  ventured  to 
reply,  that  I  had  as  great  an  opinion  of  the  English  fleet  as  he 
had ;  but  I  could  not  see  how  they  could  be  paid,  and  manned, 
and  fitted  out,  unless  we  encouraged  trade  and  navigation.  He 
replied,  with  some  vehemence,  that  he  would  undertake  to  prove 
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trade  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  English  nation.  I  would  fain 
have  put  him  upon  it ;  but  he  contented  himself  with  affirming 
it  more  eagerly,  to  which  he  added  two  or  three  curses  upon  the 
London  merchant^  not  forgetting  the  directors  of  the  bank. 
After  supper,  he  asked  me  if  I  was  an  admirer  of  punch :  and 
immediately  called  for  a  sneaker.  I  took  this  occasion  to  in- 
sinuate the  advantages  of  trade,  by  observing  to  him,  that  water 
was  the  only  native  of  England  that  could  be  made  use  of  on  this 
occasion ;  but  that  the  lemon*,  the  brandy,  the  sugar,  and  the 
nutmeg,  were  all  foreigners.  This  put  him  into  some  confusion  ; 
but  the  landlord,  who  overheard  me,  brought  him  off,  by  affirm- 
ing, that  for  constant  use,  there  was  no  liquor  like  a  cup  of  Eng- 
lish water,  provided  it  had  malt  enough  in  it.  My  'squire  laugh- 
ed  heartily  at  the  conceit,  and  made  the  landlord  sit  down  with 
us.  We  sat  pretty  late  over  our  punch ;  and,  amidst  a  great 
deal  of  improving  discourse,  drank  the  healths  of  several  persons 
in  the  country,  whom  I  had  never  heard  of,  that,  they  both  as- 
sured me,  were  the  ablest  statesmen  in  the  nation ;  and  of  some 
Londoners,  whom  they  extolled  to  the  skies  for  their  wit,  and 
who,  I  knew,  passed  in  town  for  silly  fellows.  It  being  now 
midnight,  and  my  friend  perceiving  by  his  almanac  that  the  moon 
was  up,  he  called  for  his  horses,  and  took  a  sudden  resolution  to 
go  to  his  house,  which  was  at  three  miles  distance  from  the  town, 
after  having  bethought  himself  that  he  never  slept  well  out  of 
his  own  bed.  He  siopk  me  very  heartily  by  the  hand  at  parting, 
and  discovered  a  great  air  of  satisfaction  in  his  looks,  that  he 
had  met  with  an  opportunity  of  shewing  his  parts,  and  left  me  * 
much  wiser  man  than  he  found  me. 


10 
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Ulis  ira  modum  supra  est,  et  saepe  venenum 
Morsibus  inspirant Viro. 

In  the  wars  of  Europe  which  were  waged  among  our  fore- 
fathsrs,  it  was  usual  for  the  enemy,  when  there  was  a  king  in 
the  field,  to  demand  by  a  trumpet  in  what  part  of  the  camp  he 
resided,  that  they  might  avoid  firing  upon  the  royal  pavilion.  Our 
party-contests  in  England  were  heretofore  managed  with  the 
same  kind  of  decency  and  good-breeding.  The  person  of  the  prince 
was  always  looked  upon  as  sacred ;  and  whatever  severe  usage 
his  friends  or  ministers  met  with,  none  presumed  to  direct  their 
hostilities  at  their  sovereign.  The  enemies  of  our  present  settle- 
ment are  of  such  a  coarse  kind  of  make,  and  so  equally  void  of 
loyalty  and  good  manners,  that  they  are  grown  scurrilous  upon 
the  royal  family,  and  treat  the  most  exalted  characters  with  the 
most  opprobrious  language. 

This  petulance  in  conversation  is  particularly  observed  to  pre- 
vail among  some  of  that  sex  where  it  appears  the  most  unbe- 
coming and  the  most  unnatural.  Many  of  these  act  with  the 
greater  licentiousness,  because  they  know  they  can  act  with  the 
greater  impunity.  This  consideration,  indeed,  engages  the  most 
generous  and  well-bred  even  of  our  she  malecontents,  to  make  no 
ill  use  of  the  indulgence  of  our  law-givers ;  and  to  discover  in 
their  debates  at  least  the  delicacy  of  the  woman,  if  not  the  duty 
of  the  subject.  But  it  is  generally  remarked,  that  every  one  of 
them  who  is  a  shrew  in  domestic  life,  is  now  become  a  scold  in 
politics.  And  as  for  those  of  the  party,  who  are  of  a  superior 
rank  and  unblemished  virtue,  it  must  be  a  melancholy  reflection 
for  them  to  consider  that  all  the  common  women  of  the  town  are 
of  their  side  ;  for  which  leason  they  ought  to  preserve  a  more 
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than  ordinary  modesty  in  their  satirical  excursions,  that  their 
characters  may  not  be  liable  to  suspicion. 

If  there  is  not  some  method  found  out  for  allaying  these 
heats  and  animosities  among  the  fair  sex,  one  does  not  know  to 
what  outrages  they  may  proceed.  I  remember  a  hero  in  Scarron, 
who,  finding  himself  opposed  by  a  mixed  multitude  of  both  sexes 
with  a  great  deal  of  virulent  language,  after  having  brought  them 
to  a  submission,  gave  order  (to  keep  them  from  doing  farther 
mischief)  that  the  men  should  be  disarmed  of  their  clubs,  and 
that  the  women  should  have  their  nails  pared.  We  are  not  yet 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  applying  such  violent  remedies; 
but  as  we  daily  receive  accounts  of  ladies  battling  it  on  both 
sides,  and  that  those  who  appear  against  the  constitution,  make 
war  upon  their  antagonists  by  many  unfair  practices  and  unwar- 
rantable methods,  I  think  it  is  very  convenient  there  should  be  a 
cartel  settled  between  them.  If  they  have  not  yet  agreed  upon 
any  thing  of  this  nature  among  themselves,  I  would  propose  to 
them  the  following  plan,  in  which  I  have  sketched  our  several 
rules  suited  to  the  politest  sex  in  one  of  the  most  civilized 
nations: 

That  in  every  political  rencounter  between  woman  and 
woman,  no  weapon  shall  be  made  use  of  but  the  tongue. 

That  in  the  course  of  the  engagement,  if  either  of  the  com- 
batants, finding  herself  hard  pressed  by  her  adversary,  shall  pro- 
ceed to  personal  reflections,  or  discovery  of  secrets,  they  shall  be 
parted  by  the  standers  by. 

That  when  both  sides  are  drawn  up  in  a  full  assembly,  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  above  five  of  them  to  talk  at  the  same 
time. 

That  if  any  shall  detract  from  a  lady's  character,  (unless  she 
be  absent)  the  said  detractress  shall  be  forthwith  ordered  to  the 
Lowest  place  of  the  room. 
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That  none  presume  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  his  Majesty, 
or  any  of  the  royal  family,  on  pain  of  three  hours  silence. 

That  none  be  permitted  to  speak  spightfully  of  the  court, 
unless  they  can  produce  vouchers  that  they  have  been  there. 

That  the  making  use  of  news  which  goes  about  in  whisper, 
unless  the  author  be  produced,  or  the  fact  well  attested,  shall 
be  deemed  fighting  with  white  powder,  and  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  war. 

That  any  one  who  produces  libels  or  lampoons,  shall  be  re- 
garded in  the  same  manner,  as  one  who  shoots  with  poisoned 
bullets. 

That  when  a  lady  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  falsehood 
of  any  story  she  has  related,  she  shall  give  her  parole  not  to  tell 
it  for  a  certain  truth  that  winter. 

That  when  any  matter  of  doubt  arises,  which  cannot  other- 
wise be  decided,  appeal  shall  be  made  to  a  toast,  if  there  be  any 
such  in  the  company. 

That  no  coquette,  notwithstanding  she  can  do  it  with  a  good 
air,  shall  be  allowed  to  sigh  for  the  danger  of  the  church,  or  to 
shiver  at  the  apprehensions  of  fanaticism. 

That  when  a  woman  has  talked  an  hour  and  a  half,  it  shall 
be  lawful  to  call  her  down  to  order. 

As  this  civil  discord  among  the  sisterhood  of  Great  Britain 
is  likely  to  engage  them  in  a  long  and  lingering  war,  consisting 
altogether  of  drawn  battles,  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  cartel  settled  among  them.  Besides,  as  our  English 
ladies  are  at  present  the  greatest  stateswomen  in  Europe,  they 
will  be  in  danger  of  making  themselves  the  most  unamiable  part 
of  their  sex,  if  they  continue  to  give  a  loose  to  intemperate  lan- 
guage, and  to  a  low  kind  of  ribaldry,  which  is  not  used  among 
the  women  of  fashion  in  any  other  country. 

Discretion  and  good-nature  have  been  always  looked  upon  as 
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the  distinguishing  ornaments  of  female  conversation.  The  wo- 
man, '  whose  price  is  above  rubies,'  has  no  particular  in  the  cha- 
racter given  of  her  by  the  wise  man,  more  endearing,  than  that 
(  she  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the 
law  of  kindness.'  Besides,  every  fierce  she-zealot  should  con- 
sider, that  however  any  of  the  other  sex  may  seem  to  applaud 
her  as  a  partizan,  there  is  none  of  them  who  would  not  be  afraid 
of  associating  himself  with  her  in  any  of  the  more  private  rela- 
tions of  life. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  there  is  no  talent  so  pernicious  as 
eloquence,  to  those  who  have  it  not  under  command  :  For  which 
reason,  women  who  are  so  liberally  gifted  by  nature  in  this  par- 
ticular, ought  to  study,  with  the  greatest  application,  the  rules 
of  female  oratory,  delivered  in  that  excellent  treatise,  entitled, 
'  the  Government  of  the  Tongue.'  Had  that  author  foreseen  the 
political  ferment  which  is  now  raised  among  the  sex,  he  would 
probably  have  made  his  book  larger  by  some  chapters  than  it  is 
at  present :  but  what  is  wanting  in  that  work  may,  I  hope,  in 
some  measure,  be  supplied  by  the  above-written  cartel. 
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BeDum  importantun,  Gives,  cum  gente  deoram, 
Invictlsque  virte  geritls Vrao. 

A  physician  makes  use  of  various  methods  for  the  recovery 
of  sick  persons ;  and  though  some  of  them  are  painful,  and  all  of 
them  disagreeable,  his  patients  are  never  angry  at  him,  because 
they  know  he  has  nothing  in  view  besides  the  restoring  of  them 
to  a  good  state  of  health.  I  am  forced  to  treat  the  disaffected 
part  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  same  manner,  and  may, 
therefore,  reasonably  expect  the  same  returns  of  good-will     T 

10* 
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propose  nothing  to  myself  but  their  happiness  as  the  end  of  all 
my  endeavours;  and  am  forced  to  adapt  different  remedies  to 
those  different  constitutions,  which  are  to  be  found  in  such  a  dis- 
tempered multitude.  Some  of  them  can  see  the  unreasonable, 
and  some  of  them  the  ridiculous  side  of  wrong  principles,  and, 
according  to  the  different  frame  of  their  minds,  reject  an  opinion 
as  it  carries  in  it  either  the  appearance  of  wickedness,  or  of  dan 
ger,  or  of  folly. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  expose  in  these  several  lights  the  no- 
tions and  practices  of  those  who  are  enemies  to  our  present  es- 
tablishment. But  there  is  a  set  of  arguments,  which  I  have  not 
yet  touched  upon,  and  which  often  succeed,  when  all  others  fail. 
There  are  many  who  will  not  quit  a  project,  though  they  find  it 
pernicious,  or  absurd ;  but  will  readily  desist  from  it,  when  they 
are  convinced  it  is  impracticable.  An  attempt  to  subvert  the 
present  government  is,  God  be  thanked,  of  this  nature.  I  shall, 
therefore,  apply  the  considerations  of  this  paper  rather  to  the 
discretion  than  the  virtue  of  our  malecontents,  who  should  act  in 
the  present  juncture  of  affairs  like  experienced  gamesters,  that 
throw  up  their  cards  when  they  know  the  game  is  in  the  enemies 
hand,  without  giving  themselves  any  unnecessary  vexation  in 
playing  it  out. 

In  the  reign  of  our  two  last  British  sovereigns,  those  who 
did  not  favour  their  interest  might  be  ungenerous  enough  to  act 
upon  the  prospect  of  a  change,  considering  the  precarious  condi- 
tion of  their  health,  and  their  want  of  issue  to  succeed  them. 

But  at  present  we  enjoy  a  king  of  a  long-lived  family,  who  is 
in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  and  blest  with  a  numerous  progeny.  To 
this  we  may  add  his  remarkable  steadiness  in  adhering  to  those 
schemes  which  he  has  formed  upon  the  maturest  deliberation,  and 
that  submissive  deference  of  his  Royal  Highness  both  from  duty 
and  inclination,  to  all  the  measures  of  his  Royal  Father.     Nor 
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must  we  omit  that  personal  valour  so  peculiar  to  his  Majesty  and 
his  illustrious  house,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  vanquish,  as  we 
find  it  actually  deters,  both  his  foreign  and  domestic  enemies. 

This  great  prince  is  supported  by  the  whole  Protestant  inter- 
est of  Europe,  and  strengthened  with  a  long  range  of  alliances 
that  reach  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other.  He  has 
a  great  and  powerful  king  for  his  son-in-law ;  and  can  himself 
command,  when  he  pleases,  the  whole  strength  of  an  electorate 
in  the  empire.  Such  a  combination  of  sovereigns  puts  one  in 
mind  of  the  apparition  of  gods  which  discouraged  iEneas  from 
opposing  the  will  of  heaven.  When  his  eyes  were  cleared  of 
that  mortal  cloud  which  hung  upon  them,  he  saw  the  several 
celestial  deities  acting  in  a  confederacy  against  him,  and  immedi- 
ately gave  up  a  cause  which  was  excluded  from  all  possibility  of 
success. 

But  it  is  the  greatest  happiness,  as  well  as  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure of  our  sovereign,  that  his  chief  strength  lies  in  his  own  king- 
doms. Both  the  branches  of  our  legislature  espouse  his  cause 
and  interest  with  a  becoming  duty  and  zeal.  The  most  consider- 
able and  wealthy  of  his  subjects  are  convinced,  that  the  pros- 
perity of  our  sovereign  and  his  people  are  inseparable :  and  we 
are  very  well  satisfied,  that  his  Majesty,  if  the  necessity  of  affairs 
should  require  it,  might  find  among  the  most  dutiful  of  his  sub- 
jects, men  celebrated  for  their  military  characters,  above  any  of 
the  age  in  which  they  live.  There  is  no  question  but  his  Majesty 
will  be  as  generally  valued  and  beloved  in  his  British  as  he  is  in 
his  German  dominions,  when  he  shall  have  time  to  make  his  royal 
virtues  equally  known  among  us.  In  the  mean  while  we  have 
the  satisfaction  to  find,  that  his  enemies  have  been  only  able  to 
make  ill  impressions  upon  the  low  and  ignorant  rabble  of  the 
nation ;  and  to  put  the  dregs  of  the  people  into  a  ferment. 

We  have  already  seen  how  poor  and  contemptible  a  force  has 
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been  raisi  d  by  those  who  have  dared  to  appear  openly  against  his 
Majesty,  and  how  they  were  headed  and   encouraged  by   men 
whose  sense  of  their  guilt  made  them  desperate  in  forming  so 
rash  an  enterprise,  and  dispirited  in  the  execution  of  it.     But 
we  have  not  yet  seen  that  strength  which  would  be  exerted  in  the   . ' 
defence  of  his  Majesty,  the  Protestant  religion,  aad  the  British  * 
liberties,  were  the  danger  great  enough  to  require  it.     Should    ; 
the  king  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  setting  up  the  royal  <".. 
standard,  how  many  thousands  would  range  themselves  under  it !    . 
what  a  concourse  would  there  be  of  nobles  and  patriots!  we 
should  see  men  of  another  spirit  than  what  has  appeared  among  f 
the  enemies  to  our  country,  and  such  as  would  out-shine  the  re 
bellious  part  of  their  fellow-subjects  as  much  in  their  gallantry 
as  in  their  cause. 

I  shall  not  so  much  suspect  the  understandings  of  our  adver- 
saries, as  to  think  it  necessary  to  enforce  these  considerations,  by 
putting  them  in  mind  of  that  fidelity  and  allegiance  which  is  so 
visible  in  his  Majesty's  fleet  and  army,  or  of  many  other  particu- 
lars which,  in  all  human  probability,  will  perpetuate  our  present 
form  of  government,  and  which  may  be  suggested  to  them  by 
their  own  private  thoughts. 

The  party,  indeed,  that  is  opposite  to  our  present  happy  set- 
tlement, seem  to  be  driven  out  of  the  hopes  of  all  human  methods 
for  carrying  on  their  cause,  and  are,  therefore,  reduced  to  the 
poor  comfort  of  prodigies  and  old  women's  fables.  They  begin 
to  see  armies  in  the  clouds,"  when  all  upon  the  earth  hath  for- 
saken them.  Nay,  I  have  been  lately  shewn  a  written  prophecy 
that  is  handed  among  them  with  great  secrecy,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears their  chief  reliance  at  present  is  upon  a  Cheshire  miller 
who  was  born  with  two  thumbs  upon  one  hand. 

*  The  superstition  of  the  people  is  always  ready  to  catchy  in  times  of 
public  commotion ;  and  a  remarkable  aurora  borealis  happened  to  set  fir« 
to  it.  at  that  time. 
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I  have  addressed  this  whole  paper  t:  the  despair  of  our  male- 
contents,  not  with  a  design  to  aggravate  the  pain  of  it,  but  to 
use  it  as  a  means*  of  making  them  happy.  Let  them  seriously 
consider  the  vexation  and  disquietude  of  mind  that  they  are 
treasuring  up  for  themselves,  by  struggling  with  a  power  which 
will  be  always  too  hard  for  them ;  and  by  converting  his  Majes- 
ty's reign  into  their  own  misfortune,  which  every  impartial  man 
must  look  upon  as  the  greatest  blessing  to  his  country.  Let 
them  extinguish  those  passions,  which  can  only  imbitter  their 
lives  to  them,  and  deprive  them  of  their  share  in  the  happiness 
of  the  community.  They  may  conclude  that  his  Majesty,  in 
spite  of  any  imposition  they  can  form  against  him,  will  maintain 
his  just  authority -a Y££  them;  and  whatever  uneasiness  they  may 
give  themselves,  they  can  create  none-  in  htm,  oaoopting  only 
because  they  prevent  htm- from  exerting  equally  his  natural  good- 
ness and  benevolence  to  every  subject  in  his  dominions 
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Quid  estaapientla?  semper  idem  velle  atqne  idem  nolle.— Senbg. 

If  we  may  believe  the  observation  which  is  made  of  us  by 
foreigners,  there  is  no  nation  in  Europe  so  much  given  to  change 
as  the  English.  There  are  some  who  ascribe  this  to  the  fickle- 
ness of  our  climate ;  and  others  to  the  freedom  of  our  govern- 

*  As  a  meant]  The  use  of  the  word  meant,  in  English,  is  remarkable, 
and  may  be  thought  capricious.  It  seems  to  be  of  French  extraction. 
The  French  have,  le  moyen,  frequently  but  seldom  let  moyens ;  we,  on  the 
contrary,  prefer  the  plural  termination,  means  ;  yet  still,  for  the  most  part 
(though  not  always)  we  use  it  as  a  noun  of  the  angular  number,  or  rs  the 
French  le  moyen.  It  is  one  of  those  anomalies,  which  use  hath  introduced 
and  establish*  d,  in  spite  of  analogy.  We  should  not  be  allowed  tc  say — a 
mean  of  making  men  happy. 
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ment  From  one  or  both  of  these  causes  their  writers  derive 
that  variety  of  humours  which  appears  among  the  people  in  gen- 
eral, and  that  inconsistency  of  character  which  is  to  be  fomd  in 
almost  every  particular  person.  But  as  a  man  should  alwaye  be 
upon  his  guard  against  the  vices  to  which  he  is  most  exposed,  so 

we  should  take  a  more  than  ordinary  care  not  to  lie  at  the  mercy 

i 

of  the  weather  in  our  moral  conduct,  nor  to  make  a  capricious 
use  of  that  liberty  which  we  enjoy  by  the  happiness  of  our  civil 
constitution. 

This  instability  of  temper  ought  in  a  particular  manner  to  be 
checked,  when  it  shows  itself  in  political  affairs,  and  disposes  men 
to  wandef  from  one  scheme  of  government  to  another :  since  such 
a  fickleness  of  behaviour  in  public  measures,  cannot  but  be  at- 
tended with  very  fatal  effects  to  our  country. 

In  the  first  place ;  it  hinders  any  great  undertaking,  which 
requires  length  of  time  for  its  accomplishment,  from  being 
brought  to  its  due  perfection.  There  is  not  any  instance  in  his- 
tory which  better  confirms  this  observation,  than  that  which  is 
still  fresh  in  every  one's  memory.  We  engaged  in  the  late  war 
with  a  design  to  reduce  an  exorbitant  growth  of  power  in  the 
most  dangerous  enemy  to  Great  Britain.  We  gained  a  long  and 
wonderful  series  of  victories,  and  had  scarce  any  thing  left  to  do, 
but  to  reap  the  fruits  of  them :  when  on  a  sudden  our  patience 
failed  us ;  we  grew  tired  of  our  undertaking ;  and  received  terms 
from  those,  who  were  upon  the  point  of  giving  us  whatever  we 
could  have  demanded  of  them. 

This  mutability  of  mind  in  the  English,  makes  the  ancient 
friends  of  our  nation  very  backward  to  engage  with  us  in  such 
alliances  as  are  necessary  for  our  mutual  defence  and  security 
It  is  a  common  notion  among  foreigners,  tluit  the  English  are 
good  confederates  in  an  enterprise  which  may  be  dispatched 
within  a  short  compass  of  time ;  but  that  they  are  not  to  be  da- 
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pended  upon  in  a  work  which  cannot  be  finished  without  constancy 
and  perseverance.  Our  late  measures  have  so  blemished  our  na- 
tional credit  in  this  particular,  that  those  potentates  who  are 
entered  into  treaties  with  his  present  Majesty,  have  been  solely 
encouraged  to  it  by  their  confidence  in  iris  personal  firmness  and 
integrity. 

I  need  not,  after  this  suggest  to  my  reader  the  ignominy  and 
reproach  that  falls  upon  a  nation,  which  distinguishes  itself 
among  its  neighbours  by  such  a  wavering  and  unsettled  con- 
duct. 

This  our  inconsistency  in  the  pursuit  of  schemes  which  have 
been  thoroughly  digested,  has  as  bad  an  influence  on  our  domes- 
tic as  on  our  foreign  affairs.  We  are  told,  that  the  famous  prince 
of  Conde  used  to  ask  the  English  ambassador,  upon  the  arrival 
of  a  mail, l  Who  was  Secretary  of  State  in  England  by  that  post  ?' 
as  a  piece  of  raillery  upon  the  fickleness  of  our  politics.  But 
what  has  rendered  this  a  misfortune  to  our  country,  is  that  public 
ministers  have  no  sooner  made  themselves  masters  of  their  busi- 
ness, than  they  have  been  dismissed  from  their  employments ; 
and  that  this  disgrace  has  befallen  very  many  of  them,  not  be 
cause  they  have  deserved  it,  but  because  the  people  love  to  see 
new  faces  in  high  posts  of  honour. 

It  is  a  double  misfortune  to  a  nation,  which  is  thus  given  to 
change,  when  they  have  a  sovereign  at  the  head  of  them,  that  is 
prone  to  fall  in  with  all  the  turns  and  veerings  of  the  people. 
Sallust,  the  gravest  of  all  the  Roman  historians,  who  had  formed 
his  notions  of  regal  authority  from  the  manner  in  which  he  saw 
it  exerted  among  the  barbarous  nations,  makes  the  following  re 
mark :  Plerumque  Regice  voluntates,  uti  vehementes,  sic  mobiles, 
scepe  ipsa  sibi  adversa.  '  The  wills  of  kings,  as  they  are  gen- 
erally vehement,  are  likewise  very  fickle,  and  at  different  times 
opposite  to  themselves.'     Were  there  any  colour  for  this  general 
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observation,  how  much  does  it  redound  to  the  honour  of  such 
princes  who  are  exceptions  to  it  I 

The  natural  consequence  of  an  unsteady  government,  is  the 
perpetuating  of  strife  and  faction  among  a  divided  people. 
Whereas  a  king  who  persists  in  those  schemes  which  he  has  laid, 
and  has  no  other  view  in  them  but  the  good  of  his  subjects,  ex- 
tinguishes all  hopes  of  advancement  in  those  who  would  grow 
great  by  an  opposition  to  his  measures,  and  insensibly  unites  the 
contending  parties  in  their  common  interest. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  who  makes  the  greatest  figure  among  our 
English  sovereigns,  was  most  eminently  remarkable  for  that 
steadiness  and  uniformity  which  ran  through  all  her  actions, 
during  that  long  and  glorious  reign.  She  kept  up  to  her  chosen 
motto  in  every  part  of  her  life ;  and  never  lost  sight  of  those 
great  ends,  which  she  proposed  to  herself  on  her  accession  to  the 
throne,  the  happiness  of  her  people,  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
Protestant  interest.  She  often  interposed  her  royal  authority  to 
break  the  cabals  which  were  forming  against  her  first  ministers, 
who  grew  old  and  died  in  those  stations  which  they  filled  with  so 
great  abilities.  By  this  means  she  baffled  the  many  attempts  of 
her  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  and  entirely  broke  the  whole 
force  and  spirit  of  that  party  among  her  subjects,  which  was 
popish ly  affected,  and  which  was  not  a  little  formidable  in  the 
beginning  of  her  reign. 

The  frequent  changes  and  alterations  in  public  proceedings, 
the  multiplicity  of  schemes  introduced  one  upon  another,  with 
the  variety  of  short-lived  favourites,  that  prevailed  in  their  several 
turns  under  the  government  of  her  successors,  have  by  degrees 
broken  us  into  those  unhappy  distinctions  and  parties,  which 
have  given  so  much  uneasiness  to  our  kings,  and  so  often  endan- 
gered the  safety  of  their  people. 

I  question  not  but  every  impartial  reader  hath  been  before- 
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band  with_mevia_con8ideriDg>jMi>  +*"«  n#»/»ftfljnn  fa?  happiness  of 
jmr.  .country  under  the  government  of  ju&j^regent  Majesty;  who 
is  so  deservedly  famous  for  an  inflexible  adherence  to  those  coun- 
sels  which  have  a  visible  tendency  to  the  public  good,  and  to 
those  persons  who  heartily  concur  with  him  in  promoting  these 
his  generous  designs. 

^ A  priprg  of  this  character  will  be  dreaded  by  his  enemies, 

and  served  with  courage  and  zeal  by  his  friends ;  and  will  either 
instruct  us  by  his  example,  to  fix  the  unsteadiness  of  our  politics, 
or  by  his  conduct  hinder  it  from  doing  us  any  prejudice. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  there  is  no  temper  of  mind  more  unmanly 
in  a  private  person,  nor  more  pernicious  to  the  public  in  a  mem- 
ber of  a  community,  than  that  changeableness  with  which  we  are 
too  justly  branded  by  all  our  neighbours,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  sound  part  of  the  nation  will  give  no  farther  occasion  for  this 
reproach  but  continue  steady  to  that  happy  establishment  which 
has  now  taken  place  among  us.  And  as  obstinacy  in  prejudices 
which  are  detrimental  to  our  country,  ought  not  to  be  mistaken 
for  that  virtuous  resolution  and  firmness  of  mind  which  is  neces- 
sary to  our  preservation,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  enemies  to 
our  constitution  would  so  far  indulge  themselves  in  this  national 
humour,  as  to  come  into  one  change  more,  by  falling  in  with  that 
plan  of  government  which  at  present  they  think  fit  to  oppose. 
At  least  we  may  expect  they  will  be  so  wise  as  to  shew  a  legal 
obedience  to  the  best  of  kings,  who  profess  the  duty  *f  passive 

obedience  to  the  worst 

Vol.  III.— 6.  11 
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No.  26.  MONDAY,  MARCH  19. 

Bells  virt  pacemque  gerant,  queis  bella  gerendk— V  no, 

When  the  Athenians  had  long  contended  against  the  power 
of  Philip,  he  demanded  of  them  to  give  up  their  orators,  as  well 
knowing  their  opposition  would  be  soon  at  an  end  if  it  were  not 
irritated  from  time  to  time  by  these  tongue-warriors.  I  have  en- 
deavoured, for  the  same  reason,  to  gain  our  female  adversaries, 
and  by  that  means  to  disarm  the  party  of  its  principal  strength. 
Let  them  give  us  up  their  women,  and  we  know  by  experience 
how  inconsiderable  a  resistance  we  are  to  expect  from  their 
men. 

This  sharp  political  humour  has  but  lately  prevailed  in  so 
great  a  measure  as  it  now  does  among  the  beautiful  part  of  our 
species.  They  used  to  employ  themselves  wholly  in  the  scenes 
of  a  domestic  life,  and  provided  a  woman  could  keep  her  house  in 
order,  she  never  troubled  herself  about  regulating  the  common- 
wealth. The  eye  of  the  mistress  was  wont  to  make  her  pewter 
shine,  and  to  inspect  every  part  of  her  household  furniture  as 
much  as  her  looking-glass.  But  at  present  our  discontented  ma- 
trons are  so  conversant  in  matters  of  state,  that  they  wholly 
neglect  their  private  affairs :  for  we  may  always  observe  that  a 
gossip  in  politics  is  a  slattern  in  her  family. 

It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  thing  to  see  the  disorders  of  a 
household  that  is  under  the  conduct  of  an  angry  stateswoman, 
who  lays  out  all  her  thoughts  upon  the  public,  and  is  only  atten- 
tive to  find  out  miscarriages  in  the  ministry.  Several  women  of 
this  turn  are  so  earnest  in  contending  for  hereditary  right,  that 
they  wholly  neglect  the  education  of  their  sons  and  heirs ;  and 
are  so  taken  up  with  their  zeal  for  the  church,  that  they  cannot 
find  time  to  teach  their  children  their  cateohism.     A  lady  who 
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thus  intrides  into  the  province  of  the  men,  was  so  astonishing  a 
character  among  the  old  Romans,  that  when  Amaesia  •  presented 
herself  to  speak  before  the  senate,  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  prod- 
igy, and  sent  messengers  to  inquire  of  the  oracle,  what  it  might 
portend  to  the  commonwealth  ? 

It  would  be  manifestly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  British 
cause,  should  our  pretty  loyalists  profess  an  indifference  in  state- 
affairs,  while  their  disaffected  sisters  are  thus  industrious  to  the 
prejudice  of  their  country ;  and  accordingly  we  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  find  our  she-associates  are  not  idle  upon  this  occasion.  It 
is  owing  to  the  good  principles  of  these  his  Majesty's  fair  and 
faithful  subjects,  that  our  country-women  appear  no  less  amiable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  male-world,  than  they  have  done  in  former 
ages.  For  where  a  great  number  of  flowers  grow,  the  ground  at 
a  distance  seems  entirely  covered  with  them,  and  we  must  walk 
into  it,  before  we  can  distinguish  the  several  weeds  that  spring  up 
in  such  a  beautiful  mass  of  colours.  Our  great  concern  is,  to 
find  deformity  can  arise  among  so  many  charms,  and  that  the 
most  lovely  parts  of  the  creation  can  make  themselves  the  most 
disagreeable.  But  it  is  an  observation  of  the  philosophers,  that 
the  best  things  may  be  corrupted  into  the  worst ;  and  the  ancients 
did  not  scruple  to  affirm,  that  the  furies  and  the  graces  were  of 
the  same  sex. 

As  I  should  do  the  nation  and  themselves  good  service,  if  I 
could  draw  the  ladies,  who  still  hold  out  against  his  Majesty,  into 
the  interest  of  our  present  establishment,  I  shall  propose  to  their 
serious  consideration,   the  several  inconveniences   which   those 

*  Amasia.  The  story  is  told  in  Plutarch,  [Numa,  p.  77.  Ed.  Par.  1624,] 
with  thii  difference,  that  no  name  is  mentioned,  and,  that  the  pleading  was 
in  the  forum,  and  not  before  the  senate. 

Dacier,  indeed,  in  his  notes  on  this  place,  mentions  an  Amasia  Sentia, 
who  pleaded  before  the  Praetor  in  a  capital  cause,  but  refers  to  no  authori- 
ty, and  says  nothing  of  consulting  the  oracle.  Mr.  A.  seems  to  have  jum- 
bled these  iv-o  stories  together,  and  to  have  put  Atnceria  for  Amasia. 
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among  them  undergo,  who  have  not  yet  surrendered  to  th« 
government. 

They  should  first  reflect  on  the  great  sufferings  and  persecu- 
tions to  which  they  expose  themselves  by  the  obstinacy  of  their 
behaviour.  They  lose  their  elections  in  every  club  where  they 
are  set  up  for  toasts.  They  are  obliged  by  their  principles  to 
stick  a  patch  on  the  most  unbecoming  side  of  their  fore-heads. 
They  forego  the  advantage  of  birth-day  suits.  They  are  insulted 
by  the  loyalty  of  claps  and  hisses  every  time  they  appear  at  a 
play.  They  receive  no  benefit  from  the  army,  and  are  never  the 
better  for  all  the  young  fellows  that  wear  hats  and  feathers. 
TLcy  are  forced  to  live  in  the  country  and  feed  their  chickens ;  at 
the  same  time  that  they  might  shew  themselves  at  court,  and  ap- 
pear in  brocade,  if  they  behaved  themselves  well.  In  short,  what 
must  go  to  the  heart  of  every  fine  woman,  they  throw  themselves 

quite  out  of  the  fashion. 

The  above-mentioned  motive  must  have  an  influence  upon  the 

gay  part  of  the  sex ;  and  as  for  those  who  are  acted  by  more  sub- 
lime and  moral  principles,  they  should  consider,  that  they  cannot 
signalize  themselves  as  malecontents,  without  breaking  through 
all  the  amiable  instincts  and  softer  virtues,  which  are  peculiarly 
ornamental  to  womankind.  Their  timorous,  gentle,  modest  be- 
haviour ;  their  affability,  meekness,  good-breeding,  and  many 
other  beautiful  dispositions  of  mind  must  be  sacrificed  to  a  blind 
and  furious  zeal  for  they  do  not  know  what.  A  man  is  startled 
when  he  sees  a  pretty  bosom  heaving  with  such  party-rage,  as 
is  disagreeable  even  in  that  sex  which  is  of  a  more  coarse  and 
rugged  make.  And  yet  such  is  our  misfortune,  that  we  some- 
times see  a  pair  of  stays  ready  to  burst  with  sedition :  and  hear 
the  most  masculine  passions  exprest  in  the  sweetest  voices.  I 
have  lately  been  told  f  a  country-gentlewoman,  pretty  much 
famed  for  this  virility  of  behaviour  in  party- disputes,  who,  upon 
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renting  her  notions  very  freely  in  a  strange  place,  was  carried  bo» 
fore  an  honest  justice  of  the  peace.  This  prudent  magistrate 
observing  her  to  be  a  large  black  woman,  and  finding  by  her  dis- 
course that  she  was  no  better  than  a  rebel  in  a  riding-hood,  began 
to  suspect  her  for  my  Lord  Nithisdale ;  till  a  stranger  came  to 
her  rescue,  who  assured  him,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  was 
her  husband. 

In  the  next  place,  our  British  ladies  may  consider,  that  by 
interesting  themselves  so  zealously  in  the  affairs  of  the  public, 
they  are  engaged,  without  any  necessity,  in  the  crimes  which  are 
often  committed  even  by  the  best  of  parties,  and  which  they  are 
naturally  exempted  from  by  the  privilege  of  their  sex.  The 
worst  character  a  female  could  formerly  arrive  at,  was  of  being 
an  ill  woman ;  but  by  their  present  conduct,  she  may  likewise  de- 
serve the  character  of  an  ill  subject.  They  come  in  for  their 
share  of  political  guilt,  and  have  found  a  way  to  make  themselves 
much  greater  criminals,  than  their  mothers  before  them. 

I  have  great  "hopes  that  these  motives,  when  they  are  assisted 
by  their  own  reflections,  will  incline  the  fair  ones  of  the  adverse 
party  to  come  over  to  the  national  interest,  in  which  their  own  is 
so  highly  concerned ;  especially  if  they  consider,  that  by  these 
superfluous  employments  which  they  take  upon  them  as  partisans, 
they  do  not  only  dip  themselves  in  an  unnecessary  guilt,  but  are 
obnoxious  to  a  grief  and  anguish  of  mind,  which  doth  not  pro- 
perly fall  within  their  lot.  And  here  I  would  advise  every  one 
of  these  exasperated  ladies,  who  indulges  that  opprobrious  clo* 
quence  which  is  so  much  in  fashion,  to  reflect  on  JE sop's  fable  of 
the  viper.  "  This  little  animal,  (says  the  old  moralist)  chancing 
to  meet  with  a  file,  began  to  lick  it  with  her  tongue  till  the  blood 
came ;  which  gave  her  a  very  silly  satisfaction,  as  imagining  the 
blood  came  from  the  file,  notwithstanding  all  the  smart  wan  in  he? 

own  tongue." 

11* 
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No.  27.    FRIDAY,  MARCH  23. 

dll  vtaa  seoandani  — Lucb. 

It  is  an  old  observation,  that  a  time  of  peace  is  always  a 
time  of  prodigies ;  for  as  our  news-writers  must  adorn  their  pa- 
pers with  that  which  the  critics  call, '  The  Marvellous/  they  are 
forced  in  a  dead  calm  of  affairs,  to  ransack  every  element  for 
proper  amusements,  and  either  to  astonish  their  readers  from 
time  to  time  with  a  strange  and  wonderful  sight,  or  be  content  to 
lose  their  custom.  The  sea  is  generally  filled  with  monsters 
when  there  are  no  fleets  upon  it  Mount  JEtna  immediately 
began  to  rage  upon  the  extinction  of  the  rebellion :  and  woe  to 
the  people  of  Oatanea,  if  the  peace  continues ;  for  they  are  sure 
to  be  shaken  every  week  with  earthquakes,  till  they  are  relieved 
by  the  siege  of  some  other  great  town  in  Europe.  The  air  has 
likewise  contributed  its  quota  of  prodigies.  We  bad  a  blazing 
star  by  the  last  mail  from  Genoa ;  and  in  the  present  dearth  of 
battles,  have  been  very  opportunely  entertained,"  by  persons  of 
undoubted  credit,  with  a  civil  war  in  the  clouds,  where  our  sharp- 
sighted  malecontents  discovered  many  objects  invisible  to  an  eye 
that  is  dimmed  by  whig-principles. 

I  question  not  but  this  paper  will  fall  in  with  the  present  hu- 
mour, since  it  contains  a  very  remarkable  vision  of  a  highland 
seer,*  who  is  famous  among  the  mountains,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  second-sighted  Sawney.  Had  he  been  able  to  write,  we 
might  probably  have  seen  this  vision  sooner  in  print ;  for  it  hap- 
pened to  him  very  early  in  the  late  hard  winter ;  and  is  transmit- 
ted to  me  by  a  student  at  Glasgow,  who  took  the  whole  relation 
from  him,  and  stuck  close  to  the  facts,  though  he  has  delivered 
them  in  his  own  style. 

*  Mr.  A.  is  much  too  complaisant  to  his  Highland- %eer,  in  giving  him 
the  honour  of  so  fine  a  visi  >n  as  the  following.  He  might  have  in*ro- 
duced  it,  as  a  drtam  of  his  own,  with  more  propriety 
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"  Sawney  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family,  very  much  re- 
nowned for  their  skill  in  prognostics.  Most  of  his  ancestors  were 
second-sighted  and  his  mother  but  narrowly  escaped  being  burnt 
for  a  witch.  As  he  was  going  out  one  morning  very  early  to 
steal  a  sheep,  .he  was  seized  on  the  sudden  with  a  fit  of  second- 
sight.  The  face  of  the  whole  country  about  him  was  changed  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  presented  him  with  a  wide  pros- 
pect of  new  scenes  and  objects,  which  he  had  never  seen  till 
that  day. 

"  He  discovered  at  a  great  distance  from  him  a  large  fabric, 
which  cast  such  a  glistering  light  about  it,  that  it  looked  like  a 
huge  rock  of  diamond.  Upon  the  top  of  it  was  planted  a  stand 
ard,  streaming  in  a  strong  northern  wind,  and  embroidered  with 
a  mixture  of  thistles  and  flower-de-luces.  As  he  was  amusing 
himself  with  this  strange  sight,  he  heard  a  bagpipe  at  some  dis- 
tance behind  him,  and,  turning  about,  saw  a  general,  who  seemed 
very  much  animated  by  the  sound  of  it,  marching  towards  him  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  He  learnt,  upon  inquiry,  that  they 
were  making  a  procession  to  the  structure  which  stood  before 
him,  and  which  he  found  was  the  Temple  of  Rebellion.  He  im- 
mediately struck  in  with  them ;  but  described  this  march  to  the 
temple  with  so  much  horror,  that  he  shivered  every  joint  all  the 
while  he  spoke  of  it.  They  were  forced  to  clamber  over  so  many 
rocks v  and  to  tread  upon  the  brink  of  so  many  precipices,  that  they 
were  very  often  in  danger  of  their  lives.  Sawney  declared,  that, 
for  his  own  part,  he  walked  in  fear  of  his  neck  every  step  ho 
took.  Upon  their  coming  within  a  few  furlongs  of  the  temple, 
they  passed  through  a  very  thick  grove,  consecrated  to  a  deity 
who  was  known  by  the  name  of  Treason.  They  here  dispersed 
themselves  into  abundance  of  labyrinths  and  covered  walks 
which  led  to  the  temple.  The  path  was  so  very  slippery,  the 
shade  so  exceeding  gloomy,  and  the  whole  wood  so  full  of  echoes 
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that  they  were  forced  to  march  with  the  greatest  wariness,  cir 
cumspection,  and  silence.  They  at  length  arrived  at  a  great 
gate,  which  was  the  principal  avenue  to  the  magnificent  fabric. 
Sawney  stood  some  time  at  the  entrance  to  observe  the  splendor 
of  the  building,  and  was  not  a  little  entertained  with  a  prodigious 
number  of  statues,  which  were  planted  up  and  down  in  a  spacious 
court  that  lay  before  it ;  but,  upon  examining  it  more  nicely,  he 
found  the  whole  fabric,  which  made  such  a  glittering  appearance, 
and  seemed  impregnable,  was  composed  of  ice,  and  that  the  several 
statues  which  seemed  at  a  distance  to  be  made  of  the  whitest  mar- 
ble, were  nothing  else  but  so  many  figures  in  snow.  The  front  of  the 
temple  was  very  curiously  adorned  with  stars  and  garters,  ducal- 
coronets,  generals'  staffs,  and  many  other  emblems  of  honour 
wrought  in  the  most  beautiful  frost-work.  After  having  stood  at 
gaze  some  time  before  this  great  gate,  he  discovered  on  it  an  in- 
scription, signifying  it  to  be  the  Gate  of  Perjury.  There  was 
erected  near  it  a  great  Colossus  in  snow  that  had  two  faces,  and 
was  drest  like  a  Jesuit,  with  one  of  its  hands  upon  a  book,  an<J 
the  other  grasping  a  dagger.  Upon  entering  into  the  court,  he 
took  a  particular  survey  of  several  of  the  figures.  There  was  Se- 
dition with  a  trumpet  in  her  hand,  and  Rapine  in  the  garb  of  a 
Highlander:  Ambition,  Envy,  Disgrace,  Poverty,  and  Disap- 
pointment, were  all  of  them  represented  under  their  proper  em- 
blems. Among  other  statues,  he  observed  that  of  Rumour 
whispering  an  idiot  in  the  ear,  who  was  the  representative  of 
credulity ;  and  Faction  embracing  with  her  hundred  arms  an  old- 
fashioned  figure  in  a  steeple-crowned  hat,  that  was  designed  to 
express  a  cunning  old  gypsy,  called  Passive-obedience.  Zeal, 
too,  had  a  place  among  the  rest,  with  a  bandage  over  her  eyes, 
though  one  would  not  have  expected  to  have  seen  her  represent- 
ed in  snow.  But  the  most  remarkable  object  in  this  court-yard, 
was  a  huge  tree  that  grew  up  before  the  porch  of  the  temple^and 
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was  of  the  same  kind  with  that,  which  Virgil  tells  us  flourished 
at  the  entrance  of  the  infernal  regions.  For  it  bore  nothing  but 
dreams,  which  hung  in  clusters  under  every  leaf  of  it.  The  tra- 
vellers refreshed  themselves  in  the  shade  of  this  tree  before  they 
entered  the  Temple  of  Rebellion,  and  after  their  frights  and  fa- 
tigues, received  great  comfort  in  the  fruit  which  fell  from  it.  At 
length  the  gates  of  the  temple  flew  open,  and  the  crowd  rushed 

9 

into  it.  In  the  centre  of  it  was  a  grim  idol,  with  a  sword  in  the 
right  hand,  and  a  firebrand  in  the  left.  The  forepart  of  the  pe- 
destal was  curiously  embossed  with  a  triumph,  while  the  back- 
part,  that  lay  more  out  of  sight,  was  filled  with  gibbets  and 
axes.  This  dreadful  idol  is  worshipped,  like  several  of  old,  with 
human  sacrifices,  and  his  votaries  were  consulting  among  them- 
selves, how  to  gratify  him  with  hecatombs ;  when,  on  a  sudden, 
they  were  surprised  with  the  alarm  of  a  great  light  which  ap- 
peared in  the  southern  part  of  the  heavens,  and  made  its  pro- 
gress directly  towards  them.  This  light  appeared  as  a  great 
mass  of  flame,  or  rather  glory,  like  that  of  the  sun  in  its 
strength.  There  were  three  figures  in  the  midst  of  it,  who  were 
known  by  their  several  hieroglyphics,  to  be  Religion,  Loyalty, 
and  Valour.  The  last  had  a  graceful  air,  a  blooming  counten- 
ance, and  a  star  upon  its  breast,  which  shot  forth  several  pointed 
beams  of  a  peculiar  lustre.  The  glory  which  encompassed  them, 
covered  the  place,  and  darted  its  rays  with  so  much  strength, 
that  the  whole  fabric  and  all  its  ornaments  began  to  melt.  The 
several  emblems  of  honour,  which  were  wrought  on  the  front  in 
the  brittle  materials  above  mentioned,  trickled  away  under  the 
first  impressions  of  the  heat.  In  short,  the  thaw  was  so  violent, 
that  the  temple  and  statues  ran  off  in  a  sudden  torrent,  and  the 
whole  winter-piece  was  dissolved.  The  covered  walks  were  laid 
open  by  the  light  which  shone  through  every  part  «tf  them,  and 
the  dream-tree  withered  like  the  famous  gourd  that  was  smitten 

vol.  hi. — 6* 
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by  the  noonday  sun.  As  for  the  votaries,  they  left  the  pi  act 
with  the  greatest  precipitation,  and  dispersed  themselves  by 
flight  into  a  thousand  different  paths  among  the  mountains.'1 


No.  28.    MONDAY,  MARCH  26. 


-Inoendla  lumen 


Praebebant,  aliqulaqne  malo  fult  usua  in  Ilia— Ovid  Mot. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  the  dedication  before  his  history  of 
Henry  the  seventh,  observes,  that  peaceable  times  are  the  best  to 
live  in,  tliQugh  not  so  proper  to  furnish  materials  for  a  writer  : 
as  hilly  countries  afford  the  most  entertaining  prospects,  though 
a  man  would  chuse  to  travel  through  a  plain  one.  To  this  we 
may  add,  that  the  times,  which  are  full  of  disorders  and  tumults, 
are  likewise  the  fullest  of  instruction.  History,  indeed,  furnishes 
us  with  very  distinct  accounts  of  factions,  conspiracies,  civil  wars, 
and  rebellions,  with  the  fatal  consequences  that  attend  them :  but 
they  do  not  make  such  deep  and  lasting  impressions  on  our  minds, 
as  events  of  the  same  nature,  to  which  we  have  ourselves  been 
witnesses,  and  in  which  we,  or  our  friends  and  acquaintance,  have 
been  sufferers.  As.  adversity  make&A-inw.wi&e~in.  -hie -private 
affairs,  civil  calamities  give  him  prudence  and  circumspection  in 
his  public  conduct. 

The  miseries  of  the  civil  war,  under  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  the  first,  and  the  consequences  which  ensued  upon  them, 
did,  for  many  years,  deter  the  inhabitants  of  our  island  from  the 
thoughts  of  engaging  anew  in  such  desperate  undertakings :  and 
convinced  them,  by  fatal  experience,  that  nothing  could  be  so 
pernicious  to  the  English,  and  so  opposite  to  the  genius  )f  the 
people,  as  the  subversion  of  monarchy.     In  the  like  manner  we 
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may  hope  that  the  great  expences  brought  upon  the  nation  by 
the  present  rebellion ;  the  sufferings  of  innocent  people,  whc 
have  lived  in  that  place  which  was  the  scene  of  it ;  with  that 
dreadful  prospect  of  ruin  and  confusion  which  must  have  followed 
its  success ;  will  secure  us  from  the  like  attempts  for  the  future, 
and  fix  his  Majesty  upon  the  throne  of  Great  Britain;  especially 
when  those  who  are  prompted  to  such  wicked  practices  reflect 
upon  the  punishments  to  which  the  criminals  have  exposed  them- 
selves, and  the  miseries  in  which  they  have  involved  their  rela-. 
tions,  friends,  and  families. 

It  will  be  likewise  worth  their  while  to  consider,  how  such 
tumults  and  riots,  as  have  been  encouraged  by  many,  who  we 
may  hope  did  not  propose  to  themselves  such  fatal  consequences, 
lead  to  a  civil  war :  and  how  naturally  that  seditious  kind  of  con- 
versation, which  many  seem  to  think  consistent  with  their  religion 
and  morality,  ends  in  an  open  rebellion.  I  question  not  but  the 
more  virtuous  and  considerate  part  of  our  malecontents,  are  now 
stung  with  a  very  just  remorse  for  this  their  manner  of  proceed- 
ing, which  has  so  visibly  tended  to  the  destruction  of  their  friends, 
and  the  sufferings  of  their  country.  This  may,  at  the  same  time, 
prove  an  instructive  lesson  to  the  boldest  and  bravest  among  the 
disaffected,  not  to  build  any  hopes  upon  the  talkative  zealots  of 
their  party ;  who  have  shewn  by  their  whole  behaviour,  that  their 
hearts  are  equally  filled  with  treason  and  cowardice.  An  army 
of  trumpeters  would  give  as  great  a  strength  to  a  cause,  as  this 
confederacy  of  tongue-warriors ;  who,  like  those  military  musi- 
cians, content  themselves  with  animating  their  friends  to  battle, 
and  run  out  of  the  engagement  upon  the  first  onset. 

But    One  Of  jV^TPOflt    *1«pfol    m<IT'mfl    TOQ  ™"»     Innim  f+ym  ^p  /-■ 

present  rebellion,  is,  that  nothing  can  he~  more  contemptible  -and 
insignificant,  than  the  scum  of  a  people,  .when,  .they  are  instigated 
against  a  king, "who  is  supported  by  the  two  branches  of  tie 
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legislature.  A  mob  may  pull  down  a  meeting-house,  but  wiH 
never  be  able  to  overturn  a  government,  which  has  a  courageous 
and  wise  prince  at  the  head  of  it,  and  one  who  is  zealously  assist- 
ed  by  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  that  best  know  the  value 
of  him.  The  authority  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  our  sovereign,  is  not  to  be 
controlled  by  a  tumultuary  rabble.  It  is  big  with  fleets  and 
armies,  can  fortify  itself  with  what  laws  it  shall  judge  proper  for 
its  own  defence,  can  command  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  for  tho 
security  of  the  people,  and  engage  the  whole  Protestant  interest 
of  Europe  in  so  good  and  just  a  cause.  A  disorderly  multitude 
contending  with  the  body  of  the  legislature,  is  like  a  man  in  a  fit 
under  the  conduct  of  one  in  the  fullness  of  his  health  and  strength. 
Such  a  one  is  sure  to  be  over-ruled  in  a  little  time,  though  he 
deals  about  his  blows,  and  exerts  himself  in  the  most  furious 
convulsions  while  the  distemper  is  upon  him. 

We  may  farther  learn  from  the  course  of  the  present  rebellion, 
who,  among  the  foreign  states  in  our  neighbourhood,  are  the  true 
and  natural  friends  of  Great  Britain,  if  we  observe  which  of  them 
gave  us  their  assistance  in  reducing  our  country  to  a  state  of 
peace  and  tranquillity ;  and  which  of  them  used  their  endeavours 
to  heighten  our  confusions,  and  plunge  us  into  all  the  evils  of  a 
civil  war.  I  shall  only  take  notice  under  this  head,  that  in  for- 
mer ages  it  was  the  constant  policy  of  Prance  to  raise  and  cherish 
intestine  feuds  and  discords  in  the  isle  of  Great  Britain,  that  we 
might  either  fall  a  prey  into  their  hands,  or  that  they  might  pro- 
secute their  designs  upon  the  continent  with  less  interruption. 
Innumerable  instances  of  this  nature  occur  in  history.  The  most, 
remarkable  one  was  that  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  first. 
Though  that  prince  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  France,  and 
was  personally  beloved  and  esteemed  in  the  French  court,  it  is 
well  known  that  they  abetted  both  parties  in  the  civil  war,  and 
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always  furnished  supplies  to  the  weaker  side,  lest  there  should  bo 
an  end  put  to  those  fatal  divisions. 

We  might  also  observe,  that  this  rebellion  has  been  a  means 
of  discovering  to  his  Majesty,"  how  much  he  may  depend  upon 
the  professions  and  principles  of  the  several  parties  among  his 
own  subjects ;  who  are  those  persons  that  have  espoused  his  in- 
terests with  zeal  or  indifference ;  and  who  among  them  are  in- 
fluenced to  their  allegiance  by  places,  duty,  or  affection.  But  as 
these,  and  several  other  considerations,  are  obvious  to  the  thoughts 
of  every  reader,  I  shall  conclude,  with  observing  how  naturally 
many  of  those,  who  distinguish  themselves  by  the  name  of  the 
High  Church,  unite  themselves  to  the  cause  of  Popery ;  since  it 
is  manifest  that  all  the  Protestants  concerned  in  the  rebellion, 
were  such  as  gloried  in  this  distinction. 

It  would  be  very  unjust,  to  charge  all  who  have  ranged  them- 
selves under  this  new  denomination,  as  if  they  had  done  it  with 
a  design  to  favour  the  interests  of  Pop  jry.  But  it  is  certain 
that  many  of  them,  who  at  their  first  setting  out  were  most  averse 
tob  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Borne,  havex  by  the  cunning 
of  our  adversaries,  been  inspired  with  such  an  unreasonable  aver- 
sion to  their  Protestant  brethren,  and  taught  to  think  so  favour- 
ably of  the  Boman  Catholic  principles,  (not  to  mention  the 
endeavours  that  have  been  used  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of 
the  two  churches,  which  are  in  themselves  as  opposite  as  light 
and  darkness)  that  they  have  been  drawn  over  insensibly  into 
its  interests.      It  is   no  wonder,  therefore,  that  so   many   of 

a  A  means  of  discovering  to  his  Majesty.  The  verb,  discover,  implies 
the  exertion  of  personal  faculties,  and  therefore  cannot  be  used  thus  ab- 
solutely ;  I  mean,  without  a  reference  to  some  agent  He  might  have 
said,  that  by  means  of  this  rebellion,  his  Majesty  has  discovered  how  much,  <fee. 

b  Averse  to— aversion  to.     Many  would  now  say,  averse  from;  some, 
perhaps,  aversion  from.     The  case  seems  clearer  in  the  use  of  the  adjective, 
than  the  substantive.     Yet  the  Latins  have,  aver  so  in  t\c  ani.no — aver*nt 
lucro—aversus  defensioni,  <ke.     But  see  the  note  on  dissent  withy  in  Whia 
Examiner,  No.  L  446. 
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these  deluded  zealots  have  been  engaged  in  a  cause  which  they 
at  first  abhorred,  and  have  wished  or  acted  for  the  success  of  an 
enterprise,  that  might  have  ended  in  the  extirpation  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  in  this  kingdom,  and  in  all  Europe.  In  short, 
they  are  like  the  Syrians,  who  were  first  smitten  with  blindness, 
and  unknowingly  led  out  of  their  way  into  the  capital  of  their 
enemy's  country  ;  insomuch  that  the  text  tells  us,  '  When  they 
opened  their  eyes,  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  Samaria.7 


NO.  29.    FRIDAY,  MARCH  30. 

Dts  te  ralnorem  quod  goris,  imperaa. 
Hino  omne  principium,  hnc  refer  ezitum. 
Dii  multa  neglecti  dederunt 

Hesperiffi  mala  luctuoue. — Hob. 

This  being  a  day  in  which  the  thoughts  of  our  countrymen 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  employed  on  serious  subjects,  I  shall  take 
the  opportunity  of  that  disposition  of  mind  in  my  readers,  to  re- 
commend to  them  the  practice  of  those  religious  and  moral  vir- 
tues, without  which  all  policy  is  vain,  and  the  best  cause  deprived 
of  its  greatest  ornament  and  support. 

Common  sense,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  all  ages,  teaches 
us,  that  no  government  can  flourish  which  doth  not  encourage 
and  propagate  religion  and  morality  among  all  its  particular 
members.  It  was  an  observation  of  the  ancient  Romans,  that 
their  empire  had  not  more  increased  by  the  strength  of  their 
arms,  than  by  the  sanctity  of  their  manners :  and  Cicero,  who 
seems  to  have  been  better  versed  than  any  of  them,  both  in  the 
theory  and  the  practice  of  politics,  makes  it  a  doubt,  whether  it 
were  possible  for  a  community  to  exist,  that  had  not  a  prevailing 
mixture  of  pietv  in  its  constitution.     Justice,  temperance,  humi 
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iity,  and  almost  every  other  moral  virtue,  do  not  only  derive  the 
blessings  of  Providence  upon  those  who  exercise  them,  but  are 
the  natural  means  for  acquiring  the  public  prosperity.*  Besides ; 
religious  motives  and  instincts  are  so  busy  in  the  heart  of  every 
reasonable  creature,  that  a  man  who  would  hope  to  govern  a  so- 
ciety without  any  regard  to  these  principles,  is  as  much  to  be 
contemned  for  his  folly,  as  to  be  detested  for  his  impiety. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  world  is  never  sunk  into  such  a 
state  of  degeneracy,  but  they  pay  a  natural  veneration  to  men  of 
virtue ;  and  rejoice  to  see  themselves  conducted  by  those,  whc 
act  under  the  awe  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  who  think  themselves 
accountable  for  all  their  proceedings  to  the  great  judge  and 
superintendent  of  human  affairs. 

Those  of  our  fellow-subjects,  who  are  sensible  of  the  happi- 
ness they  enjoy  in  his  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne,  are  ob- 
liged, by  all  the  duties  of  gratitude,  to  adore  that  Providence 
which  has  so  signally  interposed  in  our  behalf,  by  clearing  a  way 
to  the  Protestant  succession  through  such  difficulties  as  seemed 
insuperable  ;  by  detecting  the  conspiracies  which  have  been 
formed  against  it ;  and,  by  many  wonderful  events,  weakening 
the  hands  and  baffling  the  attempts  of  all  his  Majesty's  enemies, 
both  foreign  and  domestic. 

The  party  who  distinguish  themselves  by  their  zeal  for  the 
present  establishment,  should  be  careful,  in  a  particular  manner, 
•o  discover  in  their  whole  conduct  such  a  reverence  for  religion, 

ft  Means  for  acquiring  the  public  prosperity.  Acquire,  is  another  of 
those  verbs  that  imply  personal  agency.  See  the  note  on  discovery  in  the 
last  paper.  It  should  be,  are  the  natural  means  by  which  men  acquire  those 
blessings — or,  by  which  states  acquire  prosperity.  Our  grammars  are  very 
defective  in  their  account  of  verbs  active,  which  differ  widely  from  each 
other,  though  they  take  the  same  common  name.  In  some,  we  regard 
little  more  than  the  transitive  effect ;  in  others,  some  energy  of  the  effi- 
cient is  chiefly  respected.  Procure,  and  acquire,  may,  to  some,  appear  syn- 
onymous :  yet,  trade  may  procure  that  wealth,  which  the  tradesman  only 
mcquires. 
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as  may  shew  how  groundless  that  reproach  is  which  is  cast  upoi 
them  by  their  enemies,  of  being  averse  to  our  national  worship. 
While  others  engross  to  themselves  the  name  of  the  Church,  and, 
in  a  manner,  excommunicate  the  best  part  of  their  fellow-subjects ; 
let  us  shew  ourselves  the  genuine  sons  of  it,  by  practising  the 
doctrines  which  it  teaches.  The  advantage  will  be  visibly  on 
our  side,  if  we  stick  to  its  essentials ;  while  they  triumph  in  that 
empty  denomination  which  they  bestow  upon  themselves.  Too 
many  of  them  are  already  dipt  in  the  guilt  of  perjury  and  sedi- 
tion ;  and  as  we  remain  unblemished  in  these  particulars,  let  us 
endeavour  to  excel  them  in  all  the  other  parts  of  religion,  and 
we  shall  quickly  find,  that  a  regular  morality  is,  in  its  own  na- 
ture, more  popular,  as  well  as  more  meritorious,  than  an  intern 
perate  zeal. 

We  have  likewise,  in  the  present  times  of  confusion  and  dis- 
order, an  opportunity  of  shewing  our  abhorrence  of  several  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  ascribed  to  us  by  the  malice  of  our  ene- 
mies. A  disaffection  to  kings  and  kingly  government,  with  a 
proneness  to  rebellion,  have  been  often  very  unjustly  charged  on 
that  party  which  goes  by  the  name  of  whigs.  Our  steady  and 
continued  adherence  to  his  Majesty  and  the  present  happy  settle- 
ment, will  the  most  effectually  confute  this  calumny.  Our  ad- 
versaries, who  know  very  well  how  odious  commonwealth  prin- 
ciples are  to  the  English  nation,  have  inverted  the  very  sense  of 
words  and  things,  rather  than  not  continue  to  brand  us  with  this 
imaginary  guilt :  for  with  some  of  these  men,  at  present,  loyalty 
to  our  king  is  republicanism,  and  rebellion  passive  obedience. 

It  has  been  an  old  objection  to  the  principles  of  the  whigs, 
that  several  of  their  leaders,  who  have  been  zealous  for  redressing 
the  grievances  of  government,  have  not  behaved  themselves  better 
than  the  tories  in  domestic  scenes  of  life ;  but  at  the  same  time 
have  been  public  patriots  and  private  oppressors.     This  objeo 
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tion,  were  it  true,  has  no  weight  in  it,  since  the  misDehaviour  of 
particular  persons  does  not  at  all  affect  their  cause,  and  since  a 
man  may  act  laudably  in  some  respects,  who  does  not  so  in 
others.  However,  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  men  would  not 
give  occasion  even  to  such  invectives ;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
consult  the  happiness  of  the  whole,  that  they  would  promote  it 
to  their  utmost  in  all  their  private  dealings  among  those  who  lie 
more  immediately  within  their  influence.  In  the  mean  while  I 
must  observe,  that  this  reproach,  which  may  be  often  met  with 
in  print  and  conversation,  tends  in  reality  to  the  honour  of  the 
whigs,  as  it  supposes  that  a  greater  regard  to  justice  and  human- 
ity is  to  be  expected  from  them,  than  from  those  of  the  opposite 
party :  and  it  is  certain  we  cannot  better  recommend  our  prin- 
ciples, than  by  such  actions  as  are  their  natural  and  genuine 
fruits. 

Were  we  thus  careful  to  guard  ourselves  in  a  particular  man- 
ner against  these  groundless  imputations  of  our  enemies,  and  to 
rise  above  them  as  much  in  our  morality  as  in  our  politics,  our 
cause  would  be  always  as  flourishing  as  it  is  just.  It  is  certain, 
that  our  notions  have  a  more  natural  tendency  to  such  a  practice, 
as  we  espouse  *"  the  Protestant  interest  in  opposition  JtO-th  at  of 
Popery,  which  is  so  far  from  fl^vmining  mfrrnlitj  lj  iln  ifrftrinrfi, 
"that  it  has  weakened,  or  entirely  subverted,  many  of  the  duties 
even  of  natural  religion. 

I  shall  conclude,  with  recommending  one  virtue  more  to  the 
friends  of  the  present  establishment,  wherein  the  whigs  have 
been  remarkably  deficient ;  which  is,  a  general  unanimity  and 
concurrence  in  the  pursuit  of  such  measures  as  are  necessary  for 
the  well-being  of  their  country.  As  it  is  a  laudable  freedom  of 
thought  which  unshackles  their  minds  from,  the  poor  and  narrow 
prejudices  of  education,  and  opens  their  eyes  to  a  more  ezten 
sive  view  of  the  public  good ;  the  same  freedom  of  thought  dig- 
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poses  several  of  them  to  the  embracing  of  particular  schemes  and 
maxims,  and  to  a  certain  singularity  of  opinion  which  proves 
highly  prejudicial  to*  their  cause ;  especially  when  they  are  en- 
couraged in  them  by  a  vain  breath  of  popularity,  or  by  the  arti- 
ficial praises  which  are  bestowed  on  them  by  the  opposite  party. 
This  temper  of  mind,  though  the  effect  of  a  noble  principle,  very 
often  betrays  their  friends,  and  brings  into  power  the  most  per- 
nicious and  implacable  of  their  enemies.  In  cases  of  this  nature, 
it  is  the  duty  of  an  honest  and  prudent  man,  to  sacrifice  a  doubt- 
ful opinion  to  the  concurring  judgment  of  those  whom  he  believes 
to  be  well-intentioned  to  their  country,  and  who  have  better  op- 
portunities of  looking  into  all  its  most  complicated  interests. 
An  honest  party  of  men,  acting  with  unanimity,  are  of  infinitely 
greater  consequence  than  the  same  party  aiming  at  the  same  end 
by  different  views :  as  a  large  diamond  is  of  a  thousand  times 
greater  value  whilst  it  remains  entire,  than  when  it  is  cut  into  a 
multitude  of  smaller  stones,  notwithstanding  they  may  each  of 
them  be  very  curiously  set,  and  are  all  of  the  same  water. 
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— — L.  verbis  rirtatem  fllude  superbis. 


Vnta* 

As  I  was  some  years  ago  engaged  in  conversation  with  a 
fashionable  French  abbe  upon  a  subject  which  the  people  of  that 
kingdom  love  to  start  in  discourse,  the  comparative  greatness  of 
the  two  nations;  he  asked  me,  '  How  many  souls  I  thought  there 
might  be  in  London  ? '  I  replied,  being  willing  to  do  my  country 
all  the  h«  nour  I  fairly  could,  *  That  there  were  several  who  com- 
puted them  at  near  a  million  :'  but  not  finding  that  surprise  I  ex- 
pected in  his  countenance,  I  returned  the  question  upon  him,  how 
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many  he  thought  there  might  be  in  Paris  ?  to  which  he  an&yered, 
with  a  certain  grimace  of  coldness  and  indifference, '  about  ten 
or  twelve  millions.' 

It  would,  indeed,  be  incredible  to  a  man  who  has  never  been 
in  France,  should  one  relate  the  extravagant  notion  they  entertain 
of  themselves,  and  the  mean  opinion  they  have  of  their  neigh- 
bours. There  are  certainly  (notwithstanding  the  visible  decay  of 
learning  and  taste  which  has  appeared  among  them  of  late  years) 
many  particular  persons  in  that  country,  who  are  eminent  in  the 
highest  degree  for  their  good  sense  as  well  as  for  their  knowledge 
in  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  But  I  believe  every  one,  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  them,  will  allow,  that  the  people  in  general  fall 
short  of  those,  who  border  upon  them,  in  strength  and  solidity 
of  understanding.  One  would  therefore  no  more  wonder  to  see 
the  most  shallow  nation  of  Europe  the  most  vain,  than  to  find 
the  most  empty  fellows  in  every  distinct  nation  more  conceited 
and  censorious  than  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  Prejudice 
and  self-sufficiency  naturally  proceed  from  inexperience  of  the 
world,  and  ignorance  of  mankind.  As  it  requires  but  very  small 
abilities  to  discover  the  imperfections  of  another,  we  find  that 
none  are  more  apt  to  turn  their  neighbours  into  ridicule,  than 
those  who  are  the  most  ridiculous  in  their  own  private  conduct. 

Those  among  the  French,  who  have  seen  nothing  but  their 
own  country,  can  scarce  bring  themselves  to  believe,  that  a  nation, 
which  lies  never  so  little  north  of  them,  is  not  full  of  Goths  and 
Vandals.  Nay,  those  among  them  who  travel  into  foreign  parts 
are  so  prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  own  imaginary  politeness., 
that  they  are  apt  to  look  upon  every  thing  as  barbarous  in  pro 
portion  as  it  deviated  from  what  they  find  at  home.  No  less  a 
man  than  an  ambassador  of  France,  being  in  conversation  with 
our  king  of  glorious  memory,  and  willing  to  encourage  his  Ma- 
jesty, told  him,  that  he  talked  like  a  Frenchman.     The  king 
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smiled  at  the  encomium  which  was  given  hin.  and  only  replied! 
sir,  I  am  sure  you  do.'  An  eminent  writer  oi  the  last  age  was 
so  offended  at  this  kind  of  insolence,  which  shewed  itself  very 
jlentifully  in  one  of  their  travellers  who  gave  an  account  of  Eng- 
land, that  he  vindicated  the  honour  of  his  country  in  a  book  full 
of  just  satire  and  ingenuity.  I  need  not  acquaint  my  reader, 
that  I  mean  Bishop  Sprat's  answer  to  Sorbiere. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  head,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  some 
profound  remarks  that  I  have  been  lately  shewn  in  a  French 
book,  the  author  of  which  lived,  it  seems,  some  time  in  England. 
(  The  English,'  says  this  curious  traveller, ( very  much  delight  in 
pudding.  This  is  the  favourite  dish,  not  only  of  the  clergy,  but 
of  the  people  in  general.  Provided  there  be  a  pudding  upon  the 
table,  no  matter  what  are  the  other  dishes ;  they  are  sure  to 
make  a  feast.  They  think  themselves  so  happy  when  they  have 
a  pudding  before  them,  that  if  any  one  would  tell  a  friend  he  is 
arrived  in  a  lucky  juncture,  the  ordinary  salutation  is,  '  sir,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you ;  you  are  come  in  pudding-time.' 

One  cannot  have  the  heart  to  be  angry  at  this  judicious  ob- 
server, notwithstanding  he  has  treated  us  like  a  race  of  Hotten- 
tots, because  he  only  taxes  us  with  our  inordinate  love  of  pud- 
ding, which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  so  elegant  a  dish  as  frog 
and  sail  ad.  Every  one  who  has  been  at  Paris,  knows  that  Tin 
gros  milord  Anglais  is  a  frequent  jest  upon  the  French  stage ;  as 
if  corpulence  was  a  proper  subject  for  satire,  or  a  man  of  honour 
could  help  his  being  fat,  who  eats  suitable*  to  his  quality. 

It  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  invectives  which  are  to  be 
met  with  among  the  French  historians,  and  even  in  Mezeray  him- 
self, against  the  manners  of  our  countrymen.  Their  authors,  in 
other  kinds  of  writing,  are  likewise  very  liberal  in  characters  of 

■  He  should  have  said  suitably;  and  he  would  have  said  it,  b'lt  for  the 
jingle  that  hurt  his  ear,  in  guality. 
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tho  same  nature.  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  the  learned  Mon- 
sieur Patin  in  particular;  who  tells  us  in  so  many  words, 
'  That  the  English  are  a  people,  whom  he  naturally  abhors  ; '  and 
in  another  place,  'that  he  looks  upon  the  English  among  the 
several  nations  of  men,  as  he  does  upon  wolves  among  the  several 
species  of  beasts.'  A  British  writer  would  be  very  justly  charg- 
ed with  want  of  politeness,  who,  in  return  to  this  civility,  should 
look  upon  the  French  as  that  part  of  mankind  which  answers  to 
a  species  in  the  brute  creation,  whom  we  call  in  English  by  the 
name  of  monkies. 

If  the  French  load  us  with  these  indignities,  we  may  observe, 
for  our  comfort,  that  they  give  the  rest  of  their  borderers  no 
better  quarter.  If  we  are  a  dull,  heavy,  phlegmatic  people,  we 
are,  it  seems,  no  worse  than  our  neighbours.  As  an  instance,  I 
shall  set  down  at  large  a  remarkable  passage  in  a  famous  book 
entitled  Chevraeana,  written  many  years  ago  by  the  celebrated 
Monsieur  Chevreau ;  after  having  advertised  my  reader  that  the 
duchess  of  Hanover,  and  the  princess  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  who 
are  mentioned  in  it,  were  the  late  excellent  princess  Sophia  and 
her  sister. 

'  Tiienus  pour  un  Allemand,  parle  et  ecrit  bien  Francois,'  dit 
Scaliger :  l  Gretzer  a  bien  de  Pesprit  pour  un  Allemand,'  dit  le 
Cardinal  du  Perron :  Et  le  P.  Bonhours  met  en  question,  si  un 
Allemand  peut  etre  bel  esprit  ?  on  ne  doit  juger  ni  bien  ni  mal 
d'une  nation  par  un  particulier  ni  d*un  particulier  par  sa  nation. 
II  y  a  des  Allemands,  comme  des  Francois,  qui  n'ont  point 
d'esprit;  des  Allemands,  qui  ont  scO  plus  d'Hebreu,  plus  de 
Grec,  que,  Scaliger  &  le  Cardinal  du  Perron :  J'honore  fort  le  P. 
Bouhours,  qui  a  du  merite ;  mais  J'ose  dire,  que  la  France  n'a 
point  de  plus  bel  Esprit  que  Madame  la  Buchese  de  Hanovre 
d'aujourdhui,  ni  de  personne  plus  solidement  savante  en  philoso 
phie  que  l'etoit  Madame  la  Princesse  Elizabeth  de  Boheme,  sa 
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Soeur  :  Et  je  ne  croi  pas  que  'on  refuse  le  meme  titre  a  beaucoup 
d' Aca  lemiciens  d' Allemagne  dont  les  Ouvrages  meriteroient  bien 
d'etre  traduits.  II  y  a  d'  autres  Princesses  en  Allemagne,  qui 
ont  infiniment  de  1 'esprit.  Les  Francois  disent  c'est  un  Alle- 
mand,  pour  exprimer  in  homme  pesant,  brutal :  &  les  Allemands 
comme  les  Italiens,  c'est  un  Francois,  pour  dire  un  fou  &  un 
etourdi.  C'est  aller  trop  loin  :  oomme  le  Prince  de  Sale  dit  de 
Ruyter,  II  est  honnete  homme,  c'est  bien  dommage  qu'il  soit 
Chretien.     ChevrcBana,  torn.  L 

"  *  Tilenus,'  says  Scaliger,  { speaks  and  writes  well  for  a  Ger- 
man.' ( Gretzer  has  a  great  deal  of  wit  for  a  German,'  says 
Cardinal  Perron.  And  Father  Bouhours  makes  it  a  question, 
whether  a  German  can  be  a  wit  ?  One  ought  not  to  judge  well 
or  ill  of  a  nation  from  a  particular  person,  nor  of  a  particular 
person  from  his  nation.  There  are  Germans  as  there  are  French, 
who  have  no  wit ;  and  Germans  who  are  better  skilled  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew  than  either  Scaliger  or  the  Cardinal  du  Perron.  I 
have  a  great  honour  for  Father  Bouhours,  who  is  a  man  of  merit ; 
but  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  there  is  not  in  all  France,  a  person 
of  more  wit  than  the  present  Duchess  of  Hanover ;  nor  more 
thoroughly  knowing  in  philosophy  than  was  the  late  Princess 
Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  her  sister ;  and  I  believe  none  can  refuse 
the  same  title  to  many  academicians  in  Germany,  whose  works 
very  well  deserve  to  be  translated  into  our  tongue.  There  are 
other  Princesses  in  Germany  who  have  also  an  infinite  deal  of 
wit.  The  French  say  of  a  man,  that  he  is  a  German,  when  they 
would  signify  that  he  is  dull  and  heavy ;  and  the  Germans,  as 
well  as  the  Italians,  when  they  would  call  a  man  a  hair-brain'd 
coxcomb,  say  he  is  a  Frenchman.  This  is  going  too  far,  and  is 
like  the  Governor  of  Sallee's  saying  of  De  Ruyter,  the  Dutch 
admiral,  '  He  is  an  honest  man,  'tis  a  great  pity  he  is  a  Chris- 
tian.' » 
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Haying  already  ran  my  paper  out  to  its  usual  length,  I  have 
not  room  for  many  reflections  on  that  which  is  the  subject  of  it. 
The  last  cited  author  has  been  before-hand  with  me  in  its  proper 
moral.  I  shall  only  add  to  it,  that  there  has  been  an  unaccount- 
able disposition  among  the  English  of  late  years,  to  fetch  the 
fashion  from  the  French,  not  only  in  their  dress  and  behaviour, 
but  even  in  their  judgments  and  opinions  of  mankind.  It  will, 
however,  be  reasonable  for  us,  if  we  concur  with  them  in  their 
contempt  of  other  neighbouring  nations,  that  we  should  likewise 
regard  ourselves ft  under  the  same  view  in  which  they  are  wont  to 
place  us.  The  representations  they  make  of  us,  are  as  of  a 
nation  the  least  favoured  by  them  ;  and,  as  these  are  agreeable  to 
the  natural  aversion  they  have  for  us,  are  more  disadvantageous 
than  the  pictures  they  have  drawn  of  any  other  people  in 
Europe. 
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Omnes  homines,  P.  C.  qui  de  rebus  dublis  consultant,  ab  odio,  amicitia,  ira,  atquo  misori 
oordia  vacuos  ease  decet  Cjssab  apud  Sallubt. 

I  have  purposely  avoided,  during  the  whole  course  of  this 
paper,  to  speak  any  thing  concerning  the  treatment  which  is  due 
to  such  persons  as  have  been  concerned  in  the  late  rebellion,  be- 
cause I  would  not  seem  to  irritate  justice  against  those  who  are 
under  the  prosecution  of  the  law,  nor  incense  any  of  my  readers 
against  unhappy,  though  guilty  men.  But  when  we  find  the  pro- 
ceedings of  our  government,  in  this  particular,  traduced  and  mis- 
represented, it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  subject  to  set  them  in 
their  proper  light. 

*  Reasonable  for  us,  that  we  should  regard  ourselves.     Improperly  <*x 

Sressed.     It  should  either  be — reasonable  tfiat  we  should  regard  autselv*' 
>r  else — reasonable  for  us  to  regard  ourscfacs. 
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I  am  the  more  prompted  to  this  undertaking  by  a  pamphlet, 
entitled, '  An  argument  to  prove  the  affections  of  the  people  of 
England  to  be  the  best  security  of  the  government ;  humbly 
offered  to  the  consideration  of  the  patrons  of  severity,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  present  juncture  of  affairs.'  Had  the  whole  scope 
of  the  author  been  answerable  to  his  title,  he  would  have  only 
undertaken  to  prove,  what  every  man  in  his  wits  is  already  con- 
vinced of.  But  the  drift  of  the  pamphlet  is,  to  stir  up  our  com- 
passion towards  the  rebels,  and  our  indignation  against  the  gov- 
ernment. The  author,  who  knew  that  such  a  design  as  this  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  a  great  deal  of  artifice  and  sophistry, 
has  puzzled  and  perplexed  his  cause,  by  throwing  his  thoughts  to- 
gether in  such  a  studied  confusion,  that  upon  this  account,  if 
upon  any,  his  pamphlet  is,  as  the  party  have  represented  it,  un- 
answerable. 

The  famous  Monsieur  Bayle  compares  the  answering  of  an 
unmethodical  author  to  the  hunting  of  a  duck :  when  you  have 
him  full  in  your  sight,  and  fancy  yourself  within  reach  of  him, 
he  gives  you  the  slip,  and  becomes  invisible.  His  argument  is 
lost  in  such  a  variety  of  matter,  that  you  must  catch  it  where  you 
can,  as  it  rises  and  disappears  in  the  several  parts  of  his  dis- 
course. 

The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  could,  doubtless,  have  ranged 
his  thoughts  in  much  better  order,  if  he  had  pleased ;  but  he 
knew  very  well  that  error  is  not  to  be  advanced  by  perspicuity. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  answer  this  pamphlet,  I  must  reduce  the 
substance  of  it  under  proper  heads ;  and  disembroil  the  thoughts 
of  the  author,  since  he  did  not  think  fit  to  do  it  himself. 

In  the  first  place  I  shall  observe,  that  the  terms  which  the 
author  makes  use  of,  are  loose,  general,  and  undefined,  as  will  be 
shewn  in  the  sequel  of  this  paper ;  and,  what  less  becomes  a  fair 
i  aasoner,  he  putfc  wrong  and  invidious  names  on  every  thing,  to 
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colour  a  false  way  of  arguing.  He  allows  that  the  rebels  indis- 
putably merit  to  be  severely  chastised ;  that  they  deserve  it  ac- 
cording to  law ;  and  that,  if  they  are  punished,  they  have  none 
to  thank  but  themselves,  (p.  7.)  How  can  a  man,  after  such  a 
concession,  make  use  sometimes  of  the  word  '  cruelty,'  but  gener 
ally  of  '  revenge,'  when  he  pleads  against  the  exercise  of  what, 
according  to  his  own  notion,  is  at  the  most  but  rigid  justice  ? 
Or  why  are  such  executions,  which,  according  to  his  own  opinion, 
are  legal,  so  often  to  be  called  violences  and  slaughters  ?  Not 
to  mention  the  appellations  given  to  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
him  in  his  opinions  for  clemency,  as  the  blood-thirsty,  the  politi- 
cal butchers,  state  chirurgeons,  and  the  like. 

But  I  shall  now  speak  of  that  point,  which  is  the  great  and 
reigning  fallacy  of  the  pamphlet,  and  runs,  more  or  less,  through 
every  paragraph.  His  whole  argument  turns  upon  this  single 
consideration ;  Whether  the  king  should  exert  mercy  or  justice 
towards  those  who  have  openly  appeared  in  the  present  rebellion? 
By  mercy,  he  means  a  general  pardon ;  by  justice,  a  general  pun- 
ishment :  so  that  he  supposes  no  other  method  practicable  in  this 
juncture,  than  either  the  forgiving  all,  or  the  executing  all.  Thus 
he  puts  the  question ;  *  Whether  it  be  the  interest  of  the  prince 
to  destroy  the  rebels  by  fire,  sword,  or  gibbet  ? '  (p.  4.)  And, 
speaking  of  the  '  zealots  for  the  government,'  he  tells  us, '  they 
think  no  remedy  so  good,  as  to  make  clear  work ;  and  that  they  * 

declare  for  the  utter  extirpation  of  all  who  are  its  enemies  in  the 
most  minute  circumstances ;  as  if  amputation  were  the  sole  remedy 
these  political  butchers  could  find  out  for  the  distempers  of  a 
state ;  or  that  they  thought  the  only  way  to  make  the  top  flourish, 
w?re  to  lop  off  the  under  branches.'  (p.  5.)  He  then  speaks  of 
the  '  coffee-house  politicians,  and  the  casuists  in  red  coats  ;  who,' 
he  tells  us,  '  are  for  the  utmost  rigour  that  their  laws  of  war,  oi 
laws  of  convenience,  can  inspire  them  with.'  (p.  5.)  Again,  *  it  ia 
vol.  in. — 7  13 
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represented,'  says  he,  that  the  rebels  deserve  the  highest  punish 
ment  the  laws  can  inflict.'  (p.  7.)  And  afterwards  tells  us,  ' the 
question  is,  Whether  the  government  shaL  shew  mercy,  or  take  a 
reverend  divine's  advice,  to  slay  man  and  woman,  infant  and 
suckling? '  (p.  8.)  Thus  again  he  tells  us,  ( the  friends  to  severe 
counsels  alledgc,  that  the -government  ought  not  to  be  moved  by 
compassion ;  and  that  the  law  should  have  its  course.1  (p.  9.) 
And  in  another  place  puts  these  words  in  their  mouths,  '  He  may 
still  retain  their  affection,  and  yet  let  the  laws  have  their  course 
in  punishing  the  guilty.'  (p.  18.)  He  goes  upon  the  same  sup- 
position in  the  following  passages :  '  It  is  impracticable,  in  so 
general  a  corruption,  to  destroy  all  who  are  infected;  and,  unless 
you  destroy  all,  you  do  nothing  to  the  purpose.'  (p.  10.)  *  Shall 
our  rightful  king  shew  himself  less  the  true  father  of  his  people, 
and  afford  his  pardon  to  none  of  those  people,  who,  like  king 
Lear  to  his  daughters,  had  so  great  a  confidence  in  his  virtue,  as 
to  give  him  all.'  (p.  25.)  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  concluding 
paragraph,  which  is  worked  up  with  so  much  artificial  horror, 
goes  upon  a  supposition  answerable  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
pamphlet ;  and  implies,  that  the  impeached  lords  were  to  b*»  exe- 
cuted without  exception  or  discrimination.   ' 

Thus  we  see  what  is  the  author's  idea  of  that  justice  against 
which  all  his  arguments  are  levelled.  If,  in  the  next  place,  we 
consider  the  nature  of  that  clemency  which  he  recommends,  we 
find  it  to  be  no  less  universal  and  unrestrained. 

He  declares  for  a  general  act  of  indemnity,  (p.  20.)  and  tells 
us,  *  It  is  the  sense  of  every  dispassionate  man  of  the  kingdom, 
that  the  rebels  may,  and  ought  to  be  pardoned.'  (p.  19.)  *  One 
popular  act,'  says  he,  'would  even  yet  retrieve  all.'  (p.  21.)  He 
declares  himself  not  '  over  fond  of  the  doctrines  of  making  ex- 
amples of  traitors ; '  (ibid.)  and  that  '  the  way  to  prevent  things 
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from  being  brought  to  an  extremity,  is  to  deal  mildly  with  those 
unfortunate  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  rebellion.' 

The  reader  may  now  see  in  how  fallacious  a  manner  this 
writer  has  stated  the  controversy ;  he  supposes  there  are  but  two 
methods  of  treating  the  rebels ;  that  is,  by  cutting  off  every  one 
of  them  to  a  man,  or  pardoning  every  one  of  them  without  dis- 
tinction. Now,  if  there  be  a  third  method  between  these  two 
extremes,  which  is  on  all  accounts  more  eligible  than  either  of 
them,  it  is  certain  that  the  whole  course  of  his  argumentation 
comes  to  nothing.  Every  man  of  the  plainest  understanding  will 
easily  conclude,  that  in  the  case  before  us,  as  in  most  others,  we 
ought  to  avoid  both  extremes;  that,  to  destroy  every  rebel,  would 
be  an  excessive  severity  ;  and,  to  forgive  every  one  of  them,  an 
unreasonable  weakness.  The  proper  method  of  proceeding  is 
that  which  the  author  has  purposely  omitted ;  namely,  to  temper 
justice  with  mercy  ;  and,  according  to  the  different  circumstances 
that  aggravate  or  alleviate  the  guilt  of  the  offenders,  to  restrain 
the  force  of  the  laws,  or  to  let  them  take  their  proper  course. 
Punishments  are  necessary  to  shew  there  is  justice  in  a  govern- 
ment, and  pardons  to  shew  there  is  mercy  ;  and,  both  together, 
convince  the  people,  that  our  constitution,  under  a  good  adminis- 
tration, does  not  only  make  a  difference  between  the  guilty  and 
the  innocent,  but  even  among  the  guilty,  between  such  as  are 
more  or  less  criminal. 

This  middle  method,  which  has  been  always  practised  by  wise 
and  good  governors,  has  hitherto  been  made  use  of  by  our  sove- 
reign. If,  indeed,  a  stranger,  and  one  who  is  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  his  Majesty's  conduct,  should  read  this  pamphlet, 
he  would  conclude  that  every  person  engaged  in  the  rebellion, 
was  to  die  by  the  sword,  the  halter,  or  the  axe ;  nay,  that  their 
friends  and  abettors  were  involved  in  the  same  fate.  Would  it 
be  possible  for  him  to  imagine,  that  of  the  several  thousands 
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openly  taken  in  arms,  and  liable  to  death  by  the  laws  of  theii 
country,  not  above  forty  have  yet  suffered  ?  How  woula  he  be 
surprised  to  hear,  that,  notwithstanding  his  Majesty's  troops  have 
been  victorious  in  every  engagement,  more  of  his  friends  have 
lost  their  lives  in  this  rebellion,  than  of  his  traitorous  subjects ; 
though  we  add  to  those  who  have  died  by  the  hand  of  justice 
those  of  them  who  fell  in  battle?  and  yet  we  find  a  more  popular 
compassion  endeavoured  to  be  raised*  for  the  deaths  of  the  guilty, 
who  have  brought  such  calamities  on  their  country,  than  for  the 
innocent  who  perished  in  the  defence  of  it. 

This  middle  method  of  proceeding,  which  has  been  pursued 
by  his  Majesty,  and  is  wilfully  overlooked  by  the  author,  best 
answers  the  ends  of  government ;  which  is  to  maintain  the  safety 
of  the  public  by  rewards  and  punishments.  It  is  also  incumbent 
on  a  governor,  according  to  the  received  dictates  of  religion ; 
which  instructs  us, '  That  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain ;  but 
ought  to  be  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  a  praise  to  them  that  do 
well.'  It  is  likewise  in  a  particular  manner  the  duty  of  a  British 
king,  who  obliges  himself  by  his  coronation  oath  to  execute 
1  justice  in  mercy,'  that  is,  to  mix  them  in  his  administration, 
and  not  to  exercise  either  of  them  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
other. 

But  if  we  consider  the  arguments  which  this  author  gives  for 
clemency,  from  the  good  effects  it  would  produce,  we  shall  find, 
that  they  hold  true  only  when  applied  to  such  a  mercy  as  serves 
rather  to  mitigate  than  exclude  justice.  The  excellence  of  that 
.  mlimited  clemency  which  the  author  contends  for,  is  recommend- 
ed by  the  following  arguments. 

»  Compassion  endeavoured  to  be  raised — Endeavour  seems  to  be  ^ne  of 
those  neutrals  which  do  not  admit  the  passive  form  after  the  auxiliary  U 
be :  we  say,  I  have  endeavoured,  but  not,  /  (irn,  or  it  is  endeavoured  Besides 
thetwc  participles  passive,  endeavoured  to  be  raised,  coming  so  near  togeth- 
er, have  an  ill  effect  He  might  have  said — and  yet  toe  find  him  endea 
touring  to  raue  a  more  popular  compassion,  <fcc 
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First,  That  it  endears  a  prince  to  his  people.  This  he  des- 
cants on  in  several  parts  of  his  book.  '  Clemenoy  will  endear 
his  person  to  the  nation ;  and  then  they  will  neither  have  the 
power  nor  will  to  disturb  him.'  (p.  8.)  '  Was  there  ever  a  cruel 
prince  that  was  not  hated  by  his  subjects  ?'  (p.  24.)  'A  merciful 
good-natured  disposition  is  of  all  others  the  most  amiable  quality, 
and  in  princes  always  attended  with  a  popular  love.'  (p.  18.) 

It  is  certain,  that  such  a  popular  love  will  always  rise  towards 
a  good  prince,  who  exercises  such  a  mercy  as  I  have  before  de- 
scribed, which  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  constitution 
and  the  good  of  his  kingdom.  But  if  it  be  thrown  away  at  ran- 
dom, it  loses  its  virtue,  lessens  the  esteem  and  authority  of  a 
prince,  and  cannot  long  recommend  him,  even  to  the  weakest  of 
his  subjects,  who  will  find  all  the  effects  of  cruelty  in  such  an  ill- 
grounded  compassion.  It  was  a  famous  saying  of  William  Bufus, 
and  is  quoted  to  his  honour  by  historians :  "  Whosoever  spares 
perjured  men,  robbers,  plunderers,  and  traitors,  deprives  all  good 
men  of  their  peace  and  quietness,  and  lays  a  foundation  of  innu- 
merable mischiefs  to  the  virtuous  and  innocent." 

Another  argument  for  unlimited  clemency,  is,  that  it  shews 
a  courageous  temper ;  '  Clemency  is  likewise  an  argument  of 
fearlessness ;  whereas  cruelty  not  only  betrays  a  weak,  abject, 
depraved  spirit,  but  also  is  for  the  most  part  a  certain  sign  of 
cowardice,  (p.  19.)  He  had  a  truly  great  soul,  and  such  will  • 
always  disdain  the  coward's  virtue,  which  is  fear ;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  it,  which  is  revenge.'  (p.  27.)  This  panegyric  on 
clemency,  when  it  is  governed  by  reason,  is  likewise  very  right ; 
but  it  may  so  happen,  that  the  putting  of  laws  in  execution 
against  traitors  to  their  country,  may  be  the  argument  of  fear- 
lessness,  when  our  governors  are  told  that  they  dare  not  do  it ; 
and  such  methods  may  be  made  use  of  to  extort  pardons,  as 

woulc  make  it  look  like  cowardice  to  grant  them.     In  this  lasi 

13* 
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case  the  author  should  have  remembe  ;d  his  own  words,  that 
'  then  only  mercy  is  meritorious  when  it  is  voluntary,  and  net 
extorted  by  the  necessity  or  affairs.'  (p.  13.)  Besides,  the  author 
should  have  considered,  that  another  argument  which  he  makes 
use  of  for  his  clemency,  are  the  resentments  that  may  arise  from 
the  execution  of  a  rebel :  an  argument  adapted  to  a  cowardly, 
not  a  fearless  temper.  This  he  infers  from  the  disposition  of 
4  the  friends,  well-wishers,  or  associates  of  the  sufferers.'  (p.  4.) 
'  Resentment  will  inflame  some ;  in  others  compassion  will,  by 
degrees,  rise  into  resentment.  This  will  naturally  beget  a  dis- 
position to  overturn  what  they  dislike,  and  then  there  will  want 
only  a  fair  opportunity.'  (p.  12.)  This  argument,  like  most  of 
the  others,  pleads  equally  for  malefactors  of  all  kinds,  whom  the 
government  can  never  bring  to  justice,  without  disobliging  their 
friends,  well-wishers,  or  associates.  But,  I  believe,  if  the  author 
would  converse  with  any  friend,  well-wisher,  or  associate  of  these 
sufferers,  he  would  find  them  rather  deterred  from  their  practices 
by  their  sufferings,  than  disposed  to  rise  in  a  new  rebellion  to 
revenge  them.  A  government  must  be  in  a  very  weak  and 
melancholy  condition,  that  is  not  armed  with  a  sufficient  power 
for  its  own  defence  against  the  resentment  of  its  enemies,  and  is 
afraid  of  being  overturned  if  it  does  justice  on  those  who  attempt 
it.  But  I  am  afraid  the  main  reason,  why  these  friends,  well- 
wishers,  and  associates,  are  against  punishing  any  of  the  rebels, 
is  that  which  must  be  an  argument  with  every  wise  governor  for 
doing  justice  upon  some  of  them ;  namely,  that  it  is  a  likely 
means  to  come  at  the  bottom  of  this  conspiracy,  and  to  detect 
those  who  have  been  the  private  abettors  of  it,  and  who  are  still 
at  work  in  the  same  design ;  if  we  give  credit  to  the  suggestions 
of  our  malecontentf  themselves,  who  labour  to  make  us  believe 
that  there  is  stil]  life  in  this  wicked  project. 

I  am  wonderfully  surprised  to  see  another  argument  made 
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use  of  for  a  general  pardon,  which  might  have  been  urged  more 
properly  for  a  general  execution.  The  words  are  these :  l  The 
generality  will  never  be  brought  to  believe,  but  that  those  who 
suffer  only  for  treason  have  very  hard  measure,  nor  can  you  with 
all  your  severity,  undeceive  them  of  their  error.'  If  the  gener- 
ality of  the  English  have  such  a  favourable  opinion  of  treason, 
n  rthing  can  so  well  cure  them  of  an  error  so  fatal  to  their  country, 
as  the  punishment  of  those  who  are  guilty  of  it.  It  is  evident, 
that  a  general  impunity  would  confirm  them  in  such  an  opinion : 
for  the  vulgar  will  never  be  brought  to  believe,  that  there  is  a 
crime  where  they  see  no  penalty.  As  it  is  certain  no  error  can 
be  more  destructive  to  the  very  being  of  government  than  this, 
a  proper  remedy  ought  to  be  applied  to  it ;  and  I  would  ask  this 
author,  Whether  upon  this  occasion,  l  The  doctrine  of  making 
examples  of  traitors,  be  not  very  seasonable;  though  he  declares 
himself  c  not  over  fond  of  it.*  The  way  to  awaken  men's  minds 
to  the  sense  of  this  guilt,  is  to  let  them  see,  by  the  sufferings 
of  some  who  have  incurred  it,  how  heinous  a  crime  it  is  in  the 
eye  of  the  law. 

The  foregoing  answer  may  be  applied,  likewise,  to  another  ar- 
gument of  the  same  nature.  ( If  the  faction  be  as  numerous  as 
is  pretended ;  if  the  spirit  has  spread  itself  over  the  whole  king- 
dom ;  if  it  has  mixed  with  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  then  certainly 
all  bloody  measures  will  but  whet  men  the  more  for  revenge.' 
If  justice  inflicted  on  a  few  of  the  flagrant  criminals,  with  mercy 
extended  to  the  multitude,  may  be  calle4  '  bloody  measures,' 
they  are  without  doubt  absolutely  necessary,  in  case  the  spirit  of 
faction  be  thus  spread  among  the  mass  of  the  people ;  who  will 
readily  conclude,  that  if  open  rebellion  goes  unpunished,  every 
degree  of  faction  which  leads  to  it  must  be  altogether  innocent. 

I  am  come  now  to  another  argument  for  pardoning  all  the 
rebels,  w1  ich  is,  that  it  would  inspire  them  all  with  gratitude, 
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and  reduce  them  to  their  allegiance.  '  It  is  truly  heroic  to  over 
come  the  hearts  of  one's  enemies ;  and  when  it  is  compassed,  the 
undertaking  is  truly  politic,  (p.  8.)  He  has  now  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  conquering  more  enemies  by  one  act  of  clemency,  than 
the  most  successful  general  will  be  able  to  do  in  many  campaigns, 
(p.  9.)  Are  there  not  infinite  numbers  who  would  become  most 
dutiful  upon  any  fair  invitation,  upon  the  least  appearance  of 
grace  ?  (p.  13.)  Which  of  the  rebels  could  be  ungrateful  enough 
to  resist  or  abuse  goodness  exemplified  in  practice,  as  well  as  ex- 
tolled in  theory?  '  (p.  20.)  Has  not  his  Majesty  then  shewn  the 
least  appearance  of  grace  in  that  generous  forgiveness  which  he 
has  already  extended  to  such  great  numbers  of  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects, who  must  have  died  by  the  laws  of  their  country,  had  not 
his  mercy  interposed  in  their  behalf?  But  if  the  author  means 
(as  he  doth,  through  this  whole  pamphlet  by  the  like  expressions) 
an  universal  forgiveness,  no  unprejudiced  man  can  be  of  his  opin- 
ion, that  it  would  have  had  this  good  effect.  We  may  see  how 
little  the  conversion  of  rebels  is  to  be  depended  on,  when  we 
observe,  that  several  of  the  leaders  in  this  rebellion  were  men 
who  had  been  pardoned  for  practices  of  the  same  nature :  and 
that  most  of. those  who  have  suffered,  have  avowed  their  perseve- 
rance in  their  rebellious  principles,  when  they  spoke  their  minds 
at  the  place  of  execution,  notwithstanding  their  professions  to  the 
contrary,  while  they  solicited  forgivenesp.  Besides,  were  pardon 
extended  indifferently  to  all,  which  of  them  would  think  himself 
under  any  particular  obligation  ?  Whereas,  by  that  prudent  dis- 
crimination which  his  Majesty  has  made  between  the  offenders 
of  different  degrees,  he  naturally  obliges  those  whom  he  has  con- 
sidered with  so  much  tenderness,  and  distinguished  as  the  most 
proper  objects  of  mercy.  In  short,  those  who  are  pardoned 
would  not  have  known  the  value  of  grace,  if  none  had  felt  the  ef 
fects  of  justice. 
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I  must  not  omit  another  reason  which  the  author  makes  use 
of  against  punishments  :  '  Because,'  he  says,  '  those  very  means; 
or  the  apprehensions  of  them,  have  brought  things  to  the  pass  in 
which  they  are,  and  consequently  will  reduce  them  from  bad  to 
worse.'  (p.  10.)  And  afterwards,  l  This  growth  of  disaffection  is 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  groundless  jealousies  men  enter- 
tained of  the  present  administration,  as  if  they  were  to  expect  no- 
thing but  cruelty  under  it.'  If  our  author  would  have  spoken 
out,  and  have  applied  these  effects  to  the  real  cause,  he  could  as- 
cribe this  change  of  affections  among  .the  people  to  nothing  else 
but  the  change  of  the  ministry :  for  we  find  that  a  great  many 
persons  lost  their  loyalty  with  their  places  ;  and  that  their  friends 
have  ever  since  made  use  of  the  most  base  methods  to  infuse 
those  groundless  discontents  into  the  minds  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, which  have  brought  so  many  of  them  to  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion, and  proved  so  detrimental  to  their  fellow-subjects.  How- 
ever, this  proceeding  has  shewn  how  dangerous  it  would  have 
been  for  his  Majesty  to  have  continued  in  their  places  of  trust  a 
set  of  men,  some  of  whom  have  since  actually  joined  with  the 
pretender  to  his  crown :  while  others  may  be  justly  suspected 
never  to  have  been  faithful  to  him  in  their  hearts,  or,  at  least, 
whose  principles  are  precarious,  and  visibly  conducted  by  their 
interest.  In  a  word,  if  the  removal  of  these  persons  from  their 
posts  has  produced  such  popular  commotions,  the  continuance  of 
them  might  have  produced  something  much  more  fatal  to  their 
king  and  country,  and  have  brought  about  that  revolution,  which 
has  now  been  in  vain  attempted.  The  condition  of  a  British 
king  would  be  very  poor,  indeed,  should  a  party  of  his  subjects 
threaten  him  with  a  rebellion  upon  his  bringing  malefactors  to 
justice,  or  upon  his  refusing  to  employ  those  whom  he  dares  not 
trust. 

I  shall  only  mention  another  argument  against  the  punish 

VOL.  III. — 7* 
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ment  of  any  of  ti.e  rebels,  whose  executions  he  represents  as  very 
shocking  tc  the  people,  because  they  are  their  countrymen  (p.  12.) 
A.nd  again,  '  The  quality  of  the  sufferers,  their  alliances,  theii 
characters,  their  being  '  Englishmen,  with  a  thousand  ether  cir- 
cumstances, will  contribute  to  breed  more  ill  blood  than  all  the 
state-chirurgeons  can  possibly  let  out.1  (p.  12.)  The  impeached 
lords,  likewise j  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  pamphlet,  are  recom 
mended  to  our  pity,  because  they  are  our  countrymen.  By  this 
way  of  reasoning,  no  man  that  is  a  gentleman,  or  born  within  the 
three  seas,  should  be  subject  to  capital  punishment.  Besides, 
who  can  be  guilty  of  rebellion  that  are  not  our  countrymen  ?  As 
for  the  endearing  name  of  Englishmen,  which  he  bestows  upon 
every  one  of  the  criminals,  he  should  consider,  that  a  man  de- 
servedly cuts  himself  off  from  the  affections  as  well  as  the 
privileges  of  that  community,  which  he  endeavours  to  subvert. 

These  are  the  several  arguments  which  appear  in  different 
forms  and  expressions  through  this  whole  pamphlet,  and  under 
which  every  one  that  is  urged  in  it  may  be  reduced.  The*re  is, 
indeed,  another  set  of  them,  derived  from  the  example  and  autho- 
rity of  great  persons,  which  the  author  produces  in  favour  of  his 
own  scheme.  These  are  William  the  Conqueror,  Henry  the 
fourth  of  France,  our  late  King  William,  King  Solomon,  and  the 
Pretender.  If  a  man  were  disposed  to  draw  arguments  for  se- 
verity out  of  history,  how  many  instances  might  one  find  of  it 
among  the  greatest  princes  of  every  nation  ?  but  as  different 
princes  may  act  very  laudably  by  different  methods  in  different 
conjunctures,  I  cannot  think  this  a  conclusive  way  of  reasoning. 
However,  let  us  examine  this  set  of  arguments,  and  we  shall  find 
them  no  less  defective  than  those  above-mentioned. 

'  One  of  the  greatest  of  our  English  monarchs,  (says  our 
author,)  was  William  the  Conqueror;  and  he  was  the  greater,  be- 
cause he  put  to  death  only  one  person  of  quality  that  we  read  of, 
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and  him  after  repeated  treacheries ;  yet  he  was  a  foreigner,  had 
power  sufficient,  and  did  not  want  provocations  to  have  been  more 
bloody.'  (p.  27.)  This  person  of  quality  was  the  Earl  Waltheof, 
who  being  overtaken  with  wine,  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against 
this  monarch,  but  repenting  of  it  the  next  morning,  repaired  U 
the  king,  who  was  then  in  Normandy,  and  discovered  the  whole 
matter.  Notwithstanding  which,  he  was  beheaded  upon  the  de- 
feat of  the  conspiracy,  for  having  but  thus  far  tampered  in  it 
And  as  for  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  who  rose  in  an  actual  re- 
bellion, the  king  used  them  with  the  utmost  rigour,  he  cut  off  the 
hands  of  some,  put  out  the  eyes  of  others,  some  were  hanged 
upon  gibbets,  and  those  who  fared  the  best,  were  sent  into  ban- 
ishment. There  are,  indeed,  the  most  dreadful  examples  of 
.severity  in  this  reign :  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  after 
the  manner  of  those  times,  the  nobility  generally  escaped  with 
their  lives,  though  *  multitudes  of  them  were  punished  with  ban- 
ishment, perpetual  imprisonment,  forfeitures,  and  other  great 
severities :  while  the  poor  people,  who  had  been  deluded  by  thebe 
their  ring-leaders,  were  executed  with  the  utmost  rigour.  A  par- 
tiality which  I  believe  no  commoner  of  England  will  ever  think 
to  be  either  just  or  reasonable. 

The  next  instance  is  Henry  the  fourth  of  France, '  who  (says 
our  author)  so  handsomely  expressed  his  tenderness  for  his  peo- 
ple, when,  at  signing  the  treaty  of  Vervins,  he  said,  that  by  one 
dash  of  his  pen  he  had  overcome  more  enemies,  than  he  could 
ever  be  able  to  do  with  his  sword.'  Would  not  an  ordinary 
reader  think  that  this  treaty  of  Vervins  was  a  treaty  between 
Henry  the  fourth,  and  a  party  of  his  subjects  ?  for  otherwise  how 
can  it  have  a  place  in  the  present  argument  ?     But  instead  of 

*  This  sentence  is  rendered  r*wkward  and  involved  hy  a  double  though 
■— "  though  it  must  be  confessed — though  multitudes  of  them." — The  way  to 
reform  it  is,  to  put  a  full  stop  at  reign,  and  to  begin  the  next  sentence  thus 
— It  must  be  confessed,  <fcc. 
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that,  it  was  a  treaty  between  France  and  Spain ;  so  that  the 
speech  expressed  an  equal  tenderness  to  the  Spaniards  and 
French  ;  as  multitudes  of  either  nation  must  have  fallen  in  that 
war,  had  it  continued  longer.  As  for  this  king's  treatment  of 
conspirators,  (though  he  is  quoted  thrice  in  the  pamphlet  as  an 
example  of  clemency)  you  have  an  eminent  instance  of  it  in  his 
behaviour  to  the  Mareschal  de  Biron,  who  had  been  his  old  faith 
ful  servant,  and  had  contributed  more  than  any  one  to  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  throne.  This  Mareschal,  upon  some  discon- 
tent, was  entered  *  into  a  conspiracy  against  his  master,  and  re- 
fusing to  open  the  whole  secret  to  the  king,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Bastile,  and  there  beheaded,  notwithstanding  he  sought  for  mercy 
with  great  importunities,  and  in  the  most  moving  manner.  There 
are  other  instances  in  this  king's  reign,  who  notwithstanding  was 
remarkable  for  his  clemency,  of  rebels  and  conspirators  who  were 
hanged,  beheaded,  or  broken  alive  on  the  wheel. 

The  late  King  William  was  not  disturbed  by  any  rebellion 
from  those  who  had  once  submitted  to  him.  But  we  know  he 
treated  the  persons  concerned  in  the  assassination-plot  as  so  hor- 
rid a  conspiracy  deserved.  As  for  the  saying  which  this  author 
imputes  to  that  monarch,  it  being  a  piece  of  secret  history,  one 
doth  not  know  when  it  was  spoken,  or  what  it  alluded  to,  unless 
the  author  had  been  more  particular  in  the  account  of  it. 

The  author  proceeds,  in  the  next  place,  to  no  less  an  'Autho- 
rity, than  that  of  Solomon  :  "  Among  all  the  general  observations 
of  the  wisest  princes  we  know  of,  I  think  there  is  none  holds 
more  universally  than,  Mercy  and  truth  preserve  a  king,  uad  his 
throne  is  established  in  mercy.'  (p.  18.)  If  we  compare  the  dif- 
ferent sayings  of  this  wise  king,  which  relate  to  the  conduct  of 
princes,  we  cannot  question  but  that  he  means  by  this  mercy,  that 

•  See  the  note  on — endeavoured,  p.  140,  and  the  judicious  remark  of  Uie 
tuthor  of — A  Short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar,  p.  70,  17C7. 
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kind  of  it,  which  is  consistent  with  reason  and  government,  and 
by  which  we  hope  to  see  his  Majesty's  throne  established.  But 
our  author  should  consider  that  the  same  wise  man  has  said,  in 
another  place,  that '  an  evil  man  seeketh  rebellion,  therefore  a 
cruel  messenger  shall  be  sent  against  him.1  Accordingly  hi« 
practice  was  agreeable  to  his  proverb :  no  prince  having  ever 
given  a  greater  testimony  of  his  abhorrence  to  undertakings  of 
this  treasonable  nature.  For  he  dispatched  such  a  cruel  messen- 
ger as  is  here  mentioned  to  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  re* 
beilion  many  years  before  he  himself  was  on  the  throne,  and  even 
to  his  elder  brother,  upon  the  bare  suspicion  that  he  was  project- 
ing  so  wicked  an  enterprise. 

How  the  example  of  the  pretender  came  into  this  argument. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  out.  '  The  pretender  declared  a  general 
pardon  to  all  :  and  shall  our  rightful  king  shew  himself  less  the 
true  father  of  his  people,  and  afford  his  pardon  to  none/  &e. 
(p.  25.)  The  pretender's  general  pardon  was  to  a  people  who 
were  not  in  his  power ;  and  had  he  ever  reduced  them  under  it, 
it  was  only  promised  to  such  as  immediately  joined  with  him  for 
the  recovery  of  what  he  called  his  right.  It  was  such  a  general 
pardon  as  would  have  been  consistent  with  the  execution  of  more 
than  nine  parts. in  ten  of  the  kingdom. 

There  is  but  one  more  historical  argument,  which  is  drawn 
from  King  Philip's  treatment  of  the  Catalans.  ( I  think  it  would 
not  be  unseasonable  for  some  men  to  recollect  what  their  own  no- 
tions, were  of  the  treatment  of  the  Catalans ;  how  many  declama- 
tions were  made  on  the  barbarity  used  towards  them  by  King 
Philip,'  &c.  (p.  29.)  If  the  author  remembers,  these  declama- 
tions as  he  calls  them,  were  not  made  so  much  on  the  barbarity 
used  towards  them  by  King  Philip,  as  on  the  barbarity  used 
towards  them  by  the  English  government.  King  Philip  might 
have  some  colour  for  treating  them  as  rebels,  but  we  ought  to 
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have  regarded  them  as  allies ;  and  were  obliged,  by  all  the  tie* 
of  honour,  conscience,  and  public  faith,  to  have  sheltered  them 
from  those  sufferings,  which  were  brought  upon  them  by  a  firm 
and  inviolable  adherence  to  our  interest.  However,  none  can 
draw  into  a  parallel  the  cruelties  which  have  been  inflicted  on 
that  unhappy  people,  with  those  few  instances  of  severity  which 
our  government  has  been  obliged  to  exert  towards  the  British 
rebels.  I  say,  no  man  would  make  such  a  parallel,  unless  his 
mind  be  so  blinded  with  passion  and  prejudice,  as  to  assert,  in 
the  language  of  this  pamphlet,  '  That  no  instances  can  be  pro* 
duced  of  the  least  lenity  under  the  present  administration,  from 
the  hour  it  commenced  to  this  day,'  (p.  20.)  with  other  astonish- 
ing  reflections  of  the  same  nature,  which  are  contradicted  by  such 
innumerable  matters  of  fact,  that  it  would  be  an  affront  to  a  read- 
er's understanding  to  endeavour  to  *  confute  them.  But  to  re 
turn  to  the  Catalans  ;  '  During  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  (says 
the  author,)  which  ever  of  them  submitted  to  discretion,  were  re- 
ceived  to  mercy.'  (p.  22.)  This  is  so  far  from  being  truly  re- 
lated, that  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  were  executed  with- 
out mercy.  But  when,  in  conjunction  with  their  allies,  they 
became  superior  to  King  Philip's  party  in  strength,  and  extended 
their  conquests  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Madrid,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed the  Spanish  court  would  be  so  infatuated  as  to  persist  in 
their  first  severities,  against  an  enemy  that  could  make  such  ter- 
rible reprisals.  However,  when  this  reason  of  state  ceased,  how 
dreadful  was  the  havoc  made  among  this  bratB,  but  unhappy  peo- 
ple !  The  whole  kingdom,  without  any  distinction  to  b  the  many 
thousands  of  its  innocent  inhabitants,  was  stript  of  its  immunities, 
and  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery.     Barcelona  was  filled  with  ex 

•  To  endeavour  to.  To  avoid  the  two  infinitives  he  might  have  said— 
should  I  endeavour  to  confute  them. 

b  Distiru  ion  U — rather — distinction  of. 
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orations;  and  all  the  patriots  of  their  ancient  liberties  either 
beheaded,  stowed  in  dungeons,  or  condemned  to  work  in  the 
mines  of  America. 

God  be  thanked,  we  have  a  king  who  punishes  with  reluct- 
ancy,  and  is  averse  to  such  cruelties  as  were  used  among  the  Ca- 
talans, as  much  as  to  those  practised  on  the  persons  concerned 
in  Monmouth's  rebellion.      Our  author,  indeed,  condemns  these 
western  assizes  in  King  James's  reign  (p.  26).     And  it  would  be 
well  if  all  those  who  still  adhere  to  the  cause  of  that  unfortunate 
king,  and  are  clamorous  at  the  proceedings  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty, would  remember,  that  notwithstanding  that  rebellion  fell 
very  much  short  of  this,  both  in  the  number  and  strength  of  the 
rebels,  and  had  no  tendency  either  to  destroy  the  national  reli- 
gion, to  introduce  an  arbitrary  government,  or  to  subject  us  to  a 
foreign  power ;  not  only  the  chief  of  the  rebels  was  beheaded, 
but  even  a  lady,  who  had  only  harboured  one  of  the  offenders  in 
her  house,  was  in  her  extreme  old  age  put  to  the  same  kind  of 
death :  that  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  were  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered,  and  their  limbs  dispersed  through  several  parts 
of  the  country,  and  set  up  as  spectacles  of  terror  to  their  fellow- 
subjects.     It  would  be  too  tedious  a  work  to  run  through  the 
numberless    fines,   imprisonments,    corporal    punishments,    and 
transportations,  which  were  then  likewise  practised  as  wholesome 
severities. 

We  have  now  seen  how  fallaciously  the  author  has  stated  the 
cause  he  has  undertaken,  by  supposing  that  nothing  but  unlim- 
ited mercy,  or  unlimited  punishment,  are  the  methods  that  can 
be  made  use  of  in  our  present  treatment  of  the  rebels  :  that  he 
has  omitted  the  middle  way  of  proceeding  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes :  that  this  middle  way  is  the  method  in  which  his  Majesty 
like  all  other  wise  and  good  kings,  has  chosen  to  proceed :  that  it 
ip  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  government,  religion,  and  our  British 
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constitution  :  and  that  every  argument  which  the  authoi  has  pro 
duced  from  reason  and  example,  vrould  have  been  a  true  one,  had 
it  been  urged  for  that  restrained  clemency  which  his  Majesty  has 
exercised :  but  is  a  false  one,  when  applied  to  such  a  general, 
undistinguishing  mercy  as  the  author  would  recommend. 

Having  thus  answered  that  which  is  the  main  drift  and  de- 
sign of  this  pamphlet,  I  shall  touch  upon  those  other  parts  of  it, 
which  are  interwoven  with  the  arguments,  to  put  men  out  of 
humour  with  the  present  government. 

And  here  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  our  author's  method  to 
suppose  matters  of  fact  which  are  not  in  being,  and  afterwards 
to  descant  upon  them.  As  he  is  very  sensible  that  the  cause 
will  not  bear  the  test  of  reason,  he  has  indeed  every  where 
chosen  rather  topics  for  declamation  than  argument.  Thus  he 
entertains  us  with  a  laboured  invective  against  a  standing  army. 
But  what  has  this  to  do  in  the  present  case  ?  I  suppose  he  would 
not  advise  his  Majesty,  to  disband  his  forces  while  there  is  an 
army  of  rebels  in  his  dominions.  I  cannot  imagine  he  would 
think  the  affections  of  the  people  of  England  a  security  of  the 
government  in  such  a  juncture,  were  it  not  at  the  same  time  de- 
fended with  a  sufficient  body  of  troops.  No  prince  has  ever 
given  a  greater  instance  of  his  inclinations  to  rule  without  a 
standing  army,  if  we  consider,  that  upon  the  very  first  news  of 
the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  he  declared  to  both  houses  of  parliament, 
that  he  had  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  levies  which  he  had 
begun  to  raise  at  their  request,  and  that  he  would  not  make  use 
of  tne  power  which  they  had  intrusted  him  with,  unless  any  new 
preparations  of  the  enemy  should  make  it  necessary  for  our  de- 
fence. This  speech  was  received  with  the  greatest  gratitude  by 
both  houses ;  and  it  is  said,  that  in  the  house  of  commons  a  very 
candid  and  honourable  gentleman  (who  generally  votes  with  th« 
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minority)  declared,  that  he  had  not  heard  so  gracious  a  speech 
from  the  throne  for  many  years  last  past. 

In  another  place,  he  supposes  that  the  government  has  not 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  applause  of  the  vulgar,  by  doing  some- 
thing for  the  church ;  and  very  gravely  makes  excuses  for  this 
their  pretended  neglect.  What  greater  instances  could  his  Ma- 
jesty have  given  of  his  love  to  the  church  of  England,  than 
those  he  has  exhibited  by  his  most  solemn  declarations ;  by  his 
daily  example  ;  and  by  his  promotions  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  clergy  to  such  vacancies  as  have  happened  in  his  reign  ? 
To  which  we  must  add,  for  the  honour  of  his  government  in  this 
particular,  that  it  has  done  more  for  the  advantage  of  the  clergy, 
than  those,  who  are  the  most  zealous  for  their  interest,  could 
have  expected  in  so  short  a  time ;  which  will  farther  appear,  if 
we  reflect  upon  the  valuable  and  royal  donative  to  one  of  our 
universities,  and  the  provision  made  for  those  who  are  to  officiate 
in  the  fifty  new  churches.  His  Majesty  is,  indeed,  a  prince  of 
too  much  magnanimity  and  truth,  to  make  use  of  the  name  of  the 
church  for  drawing  his  people  into  any  thing  that  may  be  preju- 
dicial to  them ;  for  what  our  author  says,  to  this  purpose,  re- 
dounds as  much  to  the  honour  of  the  present  administration,  as 
to  the  disgrace  of  others.  i  Nay,  I  wish  with  all  my  soul  they 
had  stooped  a  little  ad  captum  vulgi,  to  take  in  those  shallow 
fluttering  hearts,  which  are  to  be  caught  by  any  thing  baited  with 
the  name  of  church.'  (p.  11.) 

Again;  the  author  asks,  '  "Whether  terror  is  to  become  the 
only  national  principle  ? '  with  other  questions  of  the  same  na- 
ture; and  in  several  parts  of  his  book,  harangues  very  plentifully 
against  such  a  notion.  Where  he  talks  in  generals  upon  this  topic, 
there  is  no  question  but  every  whig  and  tory  in  the  kingdom  per- 
fectly agrees  with  him  in  what  he  says.    But  if  he  would  insinuate, 

he  seems  to  do  in  several  places,  that  there  should  be  no  impres 

14* 
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sions  of  awe  upon  the  mind  of  a  subject,  and  that  a  government 
should  not  create  terror  in  those  who  are  disposed  to  do  ill,  as  well 
as  encourage  those  that  do  their  duty  ;  in  short,  if  he  is  for  an 
entire  exclusion  of  that  principle  of  fear  which  is  supposed  to 
have  some  influence  in  every  law,  he  opposes  himself  to  the  form 
of  every  government  in  the  world,  and  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind. 

The  artifice  of  this  author  in  starting  objections  to  the  friends 

of  the  government,  and  the  foolish  answers  which  he  supposes 
they  return  to  them,  is  so  very  visible,  that  every  one  sees  they 
are  designed  rather  to  divert  his  reader,  than  to  instruct  him. 

I  have  now  examined  this  whole  pamphlet,  which,  indeed,  is 
written  with  a  great  deal  of  art,  and  as  much  argument  as  the 
cause  would  bear :  and  after  having  stated  the  true  notion  of 
clemency,  mercy,  compassion,  good-nature,  humanity,  or  whatever 
else  it  may  be  called,  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  wisdom, 'and 
the  good  of  mankind,  or,  in  other  words,  so  far  as  it  is  a  moral 
virtue,  I  shall  readily  concur  with  the  author  in  the  highest  pane- 
gyrics that  he  has  bestowed  upon  it.  As,  likewise,  I  heartily  join 
with  him  in  every  thing  he  has  said  against  justice,  if  it  includes, 
as  his  pamphlet  supposes,  the  extirpation  of  every  criminal,  and 
is  not  exercised  with  a  much  greater  mixture  of  clemency  than 
rigour.  Mercy,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  is  that  virtue  by 
which  a  prince  approaches  nearest  to  him,  w"hom  he  represents ; 
and  whilst  he  is  neither  remiss  nor  extreme  to  animadvert  upon 
these  who  offend  him,  that  logic  will  hold  true  of  him  which  is 
applied  to  the  great  Judge  of  all  the  earth ;  '  With  thee  there  is 
mercy,  therefore  shalt  thou  be  feared.7  * 

a  The  reasoning,  in  this  long  paper,  is  close  and  solid ;  and  the  expres- 
sion, generally,  what  it  ougl  t  to  be,  pure  and  perspicuous,  but  unadorned 
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No.  32.     MONDAY,  APRIL  9. 

Hen  miser©  civee  t  non  hxtem,  inimicaque  castra 
Argtvmn ;  vestras  spes  uritis— —       Viro. 

I  question  not  but  the  British  ladies  are  very  well  pleased 
with  the  compliment  I  have  paid  them  in  the  course  of  my 
papers,  by  regarding  them,  not  only  as  the  most  amiable,  but  as 
the  most  important  part  of  our  community.  They  ought,  indeed, 
to  resent  the  treatment  they  have  met  with  from  other  authors, 
who  have  never  troubled  their  heads  about  them,  but  addressed 
all  their  arguments  to  the  male  half  of  their  fellow-subjects,  and 
taken  it  for  granted,  that  if  they  could  bring  these  into  their 
measures,  the  females  would  of  course  follow  their  political 
mates.  The  arguments  they  have  made  use  of,  are  like  Hudi- 
bras's  spur,  which  he  applied  to  one  side  of  his  horse,  as  not 
doubting  but  the  other  would  keep  pace  with  it.  These  writers 
seem  to  have  regarded  the  fair  sex  but  as  the  garniture  of  a  na- 
tion ;  and  when  they  consider  them  as  parts  of  the  commonwealth, 
it  is  only  as  they  are  of  use  to  the  consumption  of  our  manufac- 
ture. '  Could  we  persuade  our  British  women  (says  one  of  our 
eminent  merchants  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  in  the  country  upon 
the  subject  of  commerce)  to  clothe  themselves  in  the  comely  ap- 
parel which  might  be  made  out  of  the  wool  of  their  own  country; 
and  instead  of  coffee,  tea,  and  chocolate,  to  delight  in  those 
wholesome  and  palatahle  liquors  which  may  be  extracted  from 
our  British  simples ;  they  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  trade,  , 
and  therein  to  the  public  weal.7 

It  is  now,  however,  become  necessary  to  treat  our  women  as 
members  of  the  body  politic ;  since  it  is  visible,  that  great  num- 
bers of  them  have  of  late  eloped  from  their  allegiance,  and  that 
they  do  not  believe  themselves  obliged  to  draw  with  us,  as  yoke- 
follows  in  the  constitution.     They  will  judge   for  themselves 
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lock  into  the  state  of  the  nation  with  their  own  eyes ;  and  be 
no  longer  led  blindfold  by  a  male  legislature.  A  friend  of  mine 
was  lately  complaining  to  me,  that  his  wife  had  turned  off  one  of 
the  best  cook-maids  in  England,  because  the  wench  had  said 
something  to  her  fellow-servants,  which  seemed  to  favour  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act. 

When  errors  and  prejudices  are  thus  spread  among  the  sex, 
it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  root  them  out.  Argu- 
ments, which  are  the  only  proper  means  for  it,  are  of  little  use  : 
they  have  a  very  short  answer  to  all  reasonings  that  turn  against 
them,  '  make  us  believe  that,  if  you  can ; '  which  is  in  Latin,  if  I 
may  upon  this  occasion  be  allowed  the  pedantry  of  a  quotation, 
non  persuadebis,  etiamsi  persuaseris.  I  could  not  but  smile  at 
a  young  university  disputant,  who  was  complaining  the  other  day 
of  the  unreasonableness  of  a  lady  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in 
a  point  of  controversy.  Being  left  alone  with  her,  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  pursuing  an  argument  which  had  been  before 
started  in  discourse,  and  put  it  to  her  in  a  syllogism  :  upon  which, 
as  he  informed  us  with  some  heat,  she  granted  him  both  the 
major  and  the  minor,  but  denied  him  the  conclusion. 

The  best  method,  therefore,  that  can  be  made  use  of  with 
these  polemical  ladies,  who  are  much  more  easy  to  be  refuted 
than  silenced,  is  to  shew  them  the  ridiculous  side  of  their  cause, 
and  to  make  them  laugh  at  their  own  politics.  It  is  a  kind  of 
ill  manners  to  offer  objections  to  a  fine  woman ;  and  a  man  would 
be  out  of  countenance  that  should  gain  the  superiority  in  such  a 
contest.  A  coquette  logician  may  be  rallied,  but  not  contradicted. 
Those  who  would  make  use  of  solid  arguments  and  strong  rea- 
sonings to  a  reader  or  hearer  of  so  delicate  a  turn,  would  be  like 
that  foolish  people  whom  JElian  speaks  of,  that  worshipped  a  fly, 
and  sacrificed  an  ox  to  it. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  a  man  must  be  of  a  very  disputatious  tern- 
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per,  that  enters  in  ,o  state-controversies  with  any  of  the  fair  sex. 
If  the  malignant  be  not  beautiful,  she  cannot  do  much  mischief; 
and  if  she  is,  her  arguments  will  be  so  enforced  by  the  charms 
of  her  person,  that  her  antagonist  may  be  in  danger  of  betraying 
his  own  cause.  Milton  puts  this  confession  into  the  mouth  of  our 
father  Adam;  who,  though  he  asserts  his  superior)! 7  of  r?ason 
in  his  debates  with  the  mother  of  mankind,  adds, 

Yet  when  I  approach 


Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems, 
And  in  herself  complete;  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do- or  say, 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest*  best: 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  fills 
Degraded,  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses,  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shews ; 
Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait 

If  there  is  such  a  native  loveliness  in  the  sex,  as  to  make 
them  victorious  even  when  they  are  in  the  wrong,  how  resistless 
is  their  power  when  they  are  on  the  side  of  truth  I  And,  in- 
deed, it  is  a  peculiar  good  fortune  to  the  government,  that  our 
fair  malecontents  are  so  much  over-matched  in  beauty,  as  well  as 
number,  by  those  who  are  loyal  to  their  king,  and  friends  to  their 
country. 

Every  paper,  which  I  have  hitherto  addressed  to  our  beauti- 
ful incendiaries,  hath  been  filled  with  considerations  of  a  different 
kind ;  by  which  means  I  have  taken  care  that  those,  who  are 

enemies  to  the  sex,  or  to  myself,  may  not  accuse  me  of  tautology, 

» 

or  pretend  that  I  attack  them  with  their  own  weapon.  For  this 
reason  I  shall  here  lay  together  a  new  set  of  remarks,  and  ob- 
serve the  several  artifices  by  which  the  enemies  to  our  establish- 
ment do  raise  such  unaccountable  passions  and  prejudices  in  the 
minds  of  our  discontented  females. 

In  tlio  first  place ;  it  is  usual  among  the  most  cunning  of  our 
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adversaries,  to  represent  all  the  rebels  as  very  handsome  men. 
If  the  name  of  a  traitor  be  mentioned,  they  are  very  particular 
in  describing  his  person ;  and  when  they  are  not  able  to  extenu- 
ate his  treason,  commend  his  shape.  Inis  has  so  good  an  effect 
in  one  of  our  female  audiences,  that  they  represent  to  themselves 
a  thousand  poor,  tall,  innocent,  fresh-coloured  young  gentlemen, 
who  are  dispersed  among  the  several  prisons  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  extend  their  generous  compassion  towards  a  multitude  of 
agreeable  fellows  that  never  were  in  being. 

Another  artifice  is,  to  instil  jealousies  in*o  their  minds,  of  de- 
signs upon  the  anvil  to  retrench  the  privileges  of  the  sex.  Some 
represent  the  whigs  as  enemies  to  Flanders'  lace :  others  had 
spread  a  report,  that  in  the  late  act  of  parliament  for  four  shil- 
lings in  the  pound  upon  land,  there  would  be  inserted  a  clause 
for  raising  a  tax  upon  pin-money.  That  the  ladies  may  be  the 
better  upon  their  guard  against  suggestions  of  this  nature,  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  story  of  Papirius,  the 
son  of  a  Roman  senator.  This  young  gentleman,  after  having 
been  present  in  public  debates,  was  usually  teased  by  his  mother 
to  inform  her  of  what  had  passed.  In  order  to  deliver  himself 
from  this  importunity,  he  told  her  one  day,  upon  his  return  from 
the  senate-house,  that  there  had  been  a  motion  made  for  a  decree 
to  allow  every  man  two  wives.  The  good  lady  said  nothing ;  but 
managed  matters  so  well  among  the  Roman  matrons,  that  the 
next  day  they  met  together  in  a  body  before  the  senate-house, 
and  presented  a  petition  to  the  fathers  against  so  unreasonable 
a  law.  This  groundless  credulity  raised  so  much  raillery  upon 
the  petitioners,  that  we  do  not  find  the  ladies  offered  to  direct 
the  lawgivers  of  their  country  ever  after. 

There  has  been  another  method  lately  made  use  of,  which 
has  been  practised  with  extraordinary  success ;  I  mean  the 
spreading  abroad  repo.  ts  of  prodigies,  which  has  wonderfully 
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gratified  the  curiosity,  as  well  as  the  hopes,  of  our  fair  malignants 
Their  managers  turn  water  into  blood  for  them ;  frighten  them 
with  sea-monsters ;  make  them  see  armies  in  the  air ;  and  give 
them  their  word,  the  more  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  them, 
that  they  signify  nothing  less  than  future  slaughter  and  desola- 
tion. The  disloyal  part  of-  the  sex  immediately  hug  themselves 
at  the  news  of  the  bloody  fountain ;  look  upon  these  fish  as  their 
friends ;  have  great  expectations  from  the  clouds ;  and  are  very 
angry  with  you,  if  you  think  they  do  not  all  portend  ruin  to  their 
country. 

Secret  history  and  scandal  have  always  had  their  allurements; 
and  I  have  in  other  discourses  shewn  the  great  advantage  that 
is  made  of  them  in  the  present  ferment  among  the  fair  ones. 

But  the  master  engine,  to  overturn  the  minds  of  the  female  world , 

* 

is  the  u  danger  of  the  church.'  I  am  not  so  uncharitable  as  to  think 
there  is  any  thing  in  an  observation  made  by  several  of  the  whigs, 
that  there  is  scarce  a  woman  in  England  who  is  troubled  with 
the  vapours,  but  is  more  or  less  affected  with  this  cry :  or,  to  re- 
mark with  others,  that  it  is  not  uttered  in  any  part  of  the  nation 
with  so  mucn  bitterness  of  tongue  and  heart,  as  in  the  districts 
of  Drury-lane.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  there  are  many  de- 
vout and  honourable  women  who  are  deluded  in  this  point  by  the 
artifice  of  designing  men.  To  these,  therefore,  I  would  apply 
myself,  in  a  more  serious  manner,  and  desire  them  to  consider 
how  that  laudable  piety,  which  is  natural  to  the  sex,  is  apt  to 
degenerate  into  a  groundless  and  furious  zeal,  when  it  is  not 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  charity  and  reason.  Female  zeal, 
though  proceeding  from  so  good  a  principle,  hats  been  infinitely 
detrimental  to  society,  and  to  religion  itself.  If  we  may  believe 
the  French  historians,  it  6ften  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of 
*heir  kings,  which  might  have  ended  in  a  reformation.  For, 
upon  their  breaking  with  the  Pope,  the  queens  frequently  inter 
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posed,  and  by  their  importunities  reconciled  them  to  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Nay,  it  was  this  vicious  zeal 
which  gave  a  remarkable  check  to  the  first  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  we  find  it  recorded  by  a  sacred  historian  in  the  following 
passage,  which  I  shall  leave  to  the  consideration  of  my  female 
readers.  '  But  the  Jews  stirred  up  the  devout  and  honourable 
wamen,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  and  raised  a  persecution 
against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  expelled  them  out  of  their 
coasts.' 
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Afnlli  adversus  magistrate  ac  reges  gratiores  sunt ;  nee  lmmerlto ;  nullis  •nim  pi  as  pm- 
slant  quam  qulbos  frui  tranquillo  otio  licet  Itaqne  hi  quibos  ad  propositum  bene  Vi- 
vendi confert  eeenritas  publica,  necesse  est  auctorem  hujus  boni  at  parentem  colrfnt 

Seneo.  Ep.  TS. 

We  find  by  our  public  papers,  the  universe  fy  of  Dublin  have 
lately  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  a  most  humble  and 
dutiful  manner,  their  diploma  for  constituting  his  Royal  High- 
ness chancellor  of  that  learned  body ;  and  that  the  prince  re- 
ceived this  their  offer  with  the  goodness  and  condescension  which 
is  natural  to  his  illustrious  house.  As  the  college  of  Dublin 
have  been  long  famous  for  their  great  learning,  they  have  now 
given  us  an  instance  of  their  good  sense  ;  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  we  find  such  a  disposition  in  this  famous  nursery  of  letters 
to  propagate  sound  principles,  and  to  act,  in  its  'proper  sphere, 
for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  royal  family.  We  hope  that 
such  an  example  will  have  its  influence  on  other  societies  of  the 
same  nature ;  and  cannot  but  rejoice  to  see  the  heir  of  Great 
Britain  vouchsafing  to  patronise,  in.  so  peculiar  a  manner,  that 
noble  seminary,  which  is,  perhaps,  at  this  time  training  up  such 
persons  as  may  hereafter  be  ornaments  to  his  reign. 
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Whan  mfin  a{^  ^caroJBS. yjL&gtgd  thus  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  as  welLflfi..Qf  t>9°ks,  and  shew  that  their  studies  naturally 
inspire  them  with  a  love  to  their  king  and  country  ;  they  give  a 
reputation  to  literature,  and  convince  the  world  of  its  usefulness. 
But  when  arts  and  sciences  are  so  perverted,  as  to  dispose  men 
to  act  in  contradiction  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  to  set 
up  for  a  kind  of  separate  republic  among  themselves,  they  draw 
upon  them  the  indignation  of  the  wise,  and  the  contempt  of  the 
ignorant. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  observed,  that  persons  who  are  very 
much  esteemed  for  their  knowledge  and  ingenuity  in  their  private 
characters,  have  acted  like  strangers  to  mankind,  and  to  the  dic- 
tates of  right  reason,  when  joined  together  in  a  body.  Like 
several  chemical  waters,  that  are  each  of  them  clear  and  trans- 
parent when  separate,  but  ferment  into  a  thick  troubled  liquor 
when  they  are  mixed  in  the  same  vial. 

There  is  a  piece  of  mythology  which  bears  very  hard  upon 
learned  men,  and  which  I  shall  here  relate,  rather  for  the  deli 
cacy  of  the  satire,  than  for  the  justness  of  the  moral.  When  the 
city  of  Athens  was  finished,  we  are  told  that  Neptune  and  Mi- 
nerva presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  guardianship 
of  the  place.  The  Athenians,  after  a  full  debate  upon  the  matter, 
came  to  an  election,  and  made  choice  of  Minerva.  Upon  which 
Neptune,  who  very  much  resented  the  indignity,  upbraided  them 
with  their  stupidity  and  ignorance,  that  a  maritime  town  should 
reject  the  patronage  of  him  who  was  the  god  of  the  seas,  and 
could  defend  them  against  all  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  He 
concluded  with  a  curse  upon  the  inhabitants,  which  was  to  stick 
to  them  and  their  posterity,  namely,  '  that,  they  should  be  all 
fools.1  When  Minerva,  their  tutelary  goddess,  who  presides  over 
arts  and  sciences,  came  among  them  to  receive  the  honour  they 
had  conferred  upon  her,  they  made  heavy  complaints  of  the  curse 
vol.  in. — 8  • 
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which  Neptune  had  laid  upon  the  city,  and  begged  her,  if  pos- 
sible, to  take  it  off.  But  she  told  them  it  was  not  in  her  power, 
for  that  one  deity  could  not  reverse  the  act  of  another.  *  How- 
ever,' said  she,  '  I  may  alleviate  the  curse  which  I  cannot  remove : 
it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  hinder  you  from  being  fools,  but  I 
will  take  care  that  you  shall  be  learned.'  \ 

There  is  nothing  which  bodies  of  learned  men  should  be  moie\ 
careful  of,  than,  by  all  due  methods,  to  cultivate  the  favour  of  \ 
the  great  and  powerful.  The  indulgence  of  a  prince  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  propagation,  the  defence,  the  honour,  and  sup- 
port of  learning.  It  naturally  creates  in  men's  minds  an  am- 
bition to  distinguish  themselves  by  letters,  and  multiplies  the 
number  of  those  who  are  dedicated  to  the  pursuits  of  knowledge. 
It  protects  them  against  the  violence  of  brutal  men  ;  and  gives 
them  opportunities  to  pursue  their  studies  in  a  state  of  peace  and 
tranquillity.  It  puts  the  learned  in  countenance,  and  gives  them 
a  place  among  the  fashionable  part  of  mankind.  It  distributes 
rewards,  and  encourages  speculative  persons,  who  have  neithei 
opportunity  nor  a  turn  of  mind  to  increase  their  own  fortunes, 
with  all  the  incentives  of  place,  profit,  and  preferment.  On  the 
contrary,  nothing  is  in  itself  so  pernicious  to  communities  of 
learned  men,  nor  more  apprehended  by  those  that  wish  them 
well,  than  the  displeasure  of  their  prince,  which  those  may  justly 
expect  to  feel,  who  would  make  use  of  his  favour  to  his  own  pre- 
judice, and  put  in  practice  all  the  methods  that  lie  within  their 
power  to  vilify  his  person,  and  distress  his  government.  In  both 
these  cases,  a  learned  body  is  in  a  more  particular  manner  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  their  king,  as  described  by  the  wisest 
of  men,  '  The  wrath  of  a  king  is  as  the  roaring  of  a  lion ;  but  his 
favour  is  as  the  dew  upon  the  grass.' 

We  find  in  our  English  histories,  that  the  Empress  Matilda 
(who  was  the  great  ancestor  of  his  present  Majesty,  and  whose 
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grand-daughter  of  the  same  name  has  a  place  upon  several  of  the 
Hanover  medals),  was  particularly  favoured  by  the  university  of 
Oxford,  and  defended  in  that  place,  when  most  parts  of  the  king- 

*"  dom  had  revolted  against  her.     Nor  is  it  to  be  questioned,  but  an 

university  so  famous  for  learning  and  sound  knowledge,  will  shew 
the  same  zeal  for  her  illustrious  descendant,  as  they  will  every 
day  discern  his  Majesty's  royal  virtues,  through  those  prejudices 
which  have  been  raised  in  their  minds  by  artful  and  designing 
men.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  we  see  this  great  fountain  of 
learning  already  beginning  to  run  clear,  and  recovering  its  natural 
purity  and  brightness.  None  can  imagine  that  a  community 
which  is  taxed  by  the  worst  of  its  enemies,  only  for  over* straining 
the  notions  of  loyalty  even  to  bad  princes,  will  fall  short  of  a 
due  allegiance  to  the  best. 

When  this  happy  temper  of  mind  is  fully  established  among 

^  them,  we  may  justly  hope  to  see  the  largest  share  of  his  Majes- 

ty's favours  fall  upon  that  university,  which  is  the  greatest,  and 
upon  all  accounts  the  most  considerable,  not  only  in  his  domin- 
ions, but  in  all  Europe. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  quotation  out  of  Cambden's 

History  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  after  having  described  that 

*  queen's  reception  at  Oxford,  gives  an  account  of  the  speech  which 

she  made  to  them  at  her  departure ;  concluding  with  a  piece  of 

advice  to  that  university.     Her  counsel  was,  <  That  they  would 

!  first  serve  God,  not  after  the  curiosity  of  some,  but  according  to 

i  the  laws  of  God  and  the  land ;  that  they  would  not  go  before  the 

laws,  but  follow  them ;  nor  dispute  whether  better  might  be  pre- 
scribed, but  keep  those  prescribed  already;  obey  their  superiors. 
And,  lastly,  embrace  one  another  in  brotherly  piety  and  con 
cord.' 
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-stevus  apertam 


In  rabiem  capit  verti  jocus— — H<«. 

It  is  very  justly,  as  well  as  frequently  observed,  that  if  ouV 
nation  be  ever  ruined,  it  must  be  by  itself.  The  parties  and 
divisions  which  xejjjn  among  us  may  sp.veraLways  bring.. destrufr. 
tion  upon  on t,  country,  at  the  same  time  that  our  united  force 
would  be  sufficient  to  secure  us  against  all  the  attempts  of  a 
foreign  enemy.  Whatever  expedients,  therefore,  can  be  found  to 
allay  those  heats. and  animosities,  which  break  us  into  different 
factions  and  interests,  cannot  but  be  useful  to  the  public,  and 
highly  tend  to  its  safety,  strength,  and  reputation. 

This  dangerous  dissension  among  us  discovers  itself  in  all 
the  most  indifferent  circumstances  of  life.  We  keep  it  up,  and 
cherish  it  with  as  much  pains,  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  national 
blessing.  It  insinuates  itself  into  all  our  discourses,  mixes  in 
our  parties  of  pleasure,  has  a  share  in  our  diversions,  and  is  an 
ingredient  in  most  of  our  public  entertainments. 

I  was,  not  long  ago,  at  the  play  called  Sir  Courtly  Nice, 
where,  to  the  eternal  reproach  of  good  sense,  I  found  the  whole 
audience  had  very  gravely  ranged  themselves  into  two  parties, 
under  Hot-head  and  Testimony.  Hot-head  was  the  applauded 
hero  of  the  tories,  and  Testimony  no  less  the  favourite  of  the 
whigs.  Each  party  followed  their  champion.  It  was  wonderful 
to  see  so  polite  an  assembly  distinguishing  themselves  by  such 
extraordinary  representatives,  and  avowing  their  principles  as 
conformable  either  to  the  zeal  of  Hot-head,  or  the  moderation  of 
Testimony.  Thus  the  two  parts  which  were  designed  to  expose 
the  faults  of  both  sides,  and  were  accordingly  received  by  our 
ancestors  in  King  Charles  the  second's  reign,  meet  with  a  kind  of 
sanction  from  the  applauses  which  are  respectively  bestowed  on 
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them  by  their  wise  posterity.     We  seem  to  imagine  that  they 
were  written  as  patterns  for  imitation,  not  as  objects  of  ridicule. 

This  humour  runs  so  far,  that  most  of  our  late -comedies  owe 
their  success  to  it.  The  audience  listens  after  nothing  else.  1 
have  seen  little  Dicky  place  himself,  with  great  approbation,  at 
the  head  of  the  tories,  for  five  acts  together,  and  Pinky  espouse 
the  interest  of  the  whigs  with  no  less  success.  I  do  not  find 
that  either  party  has  yet  thrown  themselves  under  the  patronage 
of  Scaramouch,  or  that  Harlequin  has  violated  that  neutrality, 
which,  upon  his  late  arrival  in  Great  Britain,  he  professed  to 
both  parties,  and  which  it  is  thought  he  will  punctually  ob- 
serve, being  allowed  on  all  sides  to  be  a  man  of  honour.  It  is 
true,  that  upon  his  first  appearance,  a  violent  whig  tradesman,  in 
the  pit,  begun  to  compliment  him  with  a  clap,  as  overjoyed  to  see 
him  mount  a  ladder,  and  fancying  him  to  be  dressed  in  a  high- 
land plaid. 

I  question  not  but  my  readers  will  be  surprised  to  find  me 
animadverting  on  a  practice  that  has  been  always  favourable  to 
the  cause  which  now  prevails.  The  British  theatre  was  whig 
even  in  the  worst  of  times ;  and  in  the  last  reign  did  not  scruple 
to  testify  its  zeal  for  the  good  of  our  country,  by  many  magna* 
nimous  claps  in  its  lower  regions,  answered  with  loud  huzzas 
from  the  upper-  gallery.  This  good  disposition  is  so  much  height- 
ened of  late,  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  the  Drury-lane 
theatre  very  often  shakes  with  the  loyalty  of  the  audience.  It 
is  said  that  a  young  author,  who  very  much  relies  on  this  prevail- 
ing humour,  is  now  writing  a  farce  to  be  called  A  Match  out  of 
Newgate,  in  allusion  to  the  title  of  a  comedy  called  A  Match  in 
Newgate :  and  that  his  chief  person  is  a  round-shouldered  man, 
with  a  pretty  large  nose,  and  a  wide  mouth,  making  his  addresses 
to  a  lovely  black  woman,  that  passes  for  a  peeress  of  Great 
Britain.     In  short,  the  whole  play  is  built  upon  the  late  escape 
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of  General  Porster,  who  is  supposed,  upon  the  road,  to  fall  in 
love  with  my  Lord  Nithisdale,  whom  the  ingenious  author  ima- 
gines to  be  still  in  his  riding-hood. 

But  notwithstanding  the  good  principles  of  a  British  audience 

in  this  one  particular,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  every  thing  should 

^^he^banishedhthe  stage  which  has  a  tendency  to  exasperate  men's 

jninds,  and  inflame  that  j>arty_  rage  which  makes  us  such  a  miser- 
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able  and  divided  people.  And  that,  in  the  first  place,  because 
such  a  proceeding  as  this  disappoints  the  very  design  of  all  pub 
lie  diversions  and  entertainments.  The  institution  of  sports  and 
shews  was  intended,  by  all  governments,  to  turn  off  the  thoughts 
of  the  people  from  busying  themselves  in  matters  of  state,  which 
did  not  belong  to  them  ;  to  reconcile  them  to  one  another  by  the 
common  participations  of  mirth  and  pleasure ;  and  to  wear  out 
of  their  minds  that  rancour  which  they  might  have  contracted  • 
D)  the  interfering  views  of  interest  and  ambition.  It  would 
therefore  be  for  the  benefit  of  every  society,  that  is  disturbed  by 
contending  factions,  to  encourage  such  innocent  amusements  as 
may  thus  disembitter  the  minds  of  men,  and  make  them  mutual- 
ly rejoice  in  the  same  agreeable  satisfactions.  When  people  are 
accustomed  to  sit  together  with  pleasure,  it  is  a  step  towards  re- 
conciliation ;  but,  as  we  manage  matters,  our  politest  assemblies 
are  like  boisterous  clubs,  that  meet  over  a  glass  of  wine,  and, 
before  they  have  done,  throw  bottles  at  one  another's  heads.  In- 
stead of  multiplying  those  desirable  opportunities,  where  we  may 
agree  in  points  that  are  indifferent,  we  let  the  spirit  of  contention 
into  those  very  methods  that  are  not  only  foreign  to  it,  but  should 
in  their  nature  dispose  us  to  be  friends.     This  our  anger  in  our 

« 

mirth  is  like  poison  in  a  perfume,  which  taints  the  spirits  instead 
of  chearing  and  refreshing  them. 

Another  manifest  inconvenience  which  arises  from  this  abuse 
of  publi:  entertainments  is,  that  it  naturally  destroys  the  taste 
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of  an  audienoc.  I  do  not  deny,  but  that  several  performances 
have  been  justly  applauded  for  their  wit,  which  have  been  written 
with  an  eye  to  this  predominant  humour  of  the  town ;  but  it  is 
visible  even  in  these,  that  it  is  not  the  excellence,  but  the  appli- 
cation of  the  sentiment,  that  has  raised  applause.  An  author  is 
very  much  disappointed  to  find  the  best  parts  of  his  productions 
received  with  indifference,  and  to  see  the  audience  discovering 
beauties  which  he  never  intended.  The  actors,  in  the  midst  of 
an  innocent  old  play,  are  often  startled  with  unexpected  claps  or 
hisses ;  and  do  not  know  whether  they  have  been  talking  like  good 
subjects,  or  have  spoken  treason.  In  short,  we  seem  to  have  such  a 
relish  for  faction,  as  to  have  lost  that  of  wit ;  and  are  so  used  to  the 
bitterness  of  party  rage,  that  we  cannot  be  gratified  with  the 
highest  entertainment  that  has  not  this  kind  of  seasoning  in  it. 
But  as  no  work  must  expect  to  live  long  which  draws  all  its 
|l  beauty  from  the  colour  of  the  times ;  so  neither  can  that  pleasure 

be  of  greater  continuance,  which  arises  from  the  prejudice   or 
malice  of  its  hearers. 

To  conclude ;  since  the  present  hatred  and  violence  of  parties 

is  so  unspeakably  pernicious  to  the  community,  and  none  can  do 

/     a  better  service  to  their  country  than  those  who  use  their  utmost 

(     endeavours  to  extinguish  it,  we  may  reasonably  hope,  that  the 

\    more  elegant  part  of  the  nation  will  give  a  good  example  to  the 

\  rest ;  and  put  an  end  to  so  absurd  and  foolish  a  practice,  which 

\  makes  our  most  refined  diversions  detrimental  to  the  public  and, 

\m  a  particular  manner,  destructive  of  all  politeness. 


V. 
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No.  35.    FRIDAY,  APPwIL  2). 

Athenienslum  res  gestae,  sicut  ego  existumo,  satis'  ample  magniflcaeque  fuere,  vernin 
aliqaanto  mini  res  tamen  quam  fiuna  feruntur :  sed,  quia  provenere  ibi  magna  scriptorum 
Ingenia,  per  teirarum  orbem  Athenienslum  facta  promaxumls  oelebrantar.  Ita  eorum, 
qui  ea  feoere,  virtus  tanta  habetnr,  quantum  verbis  ea  potuere  eztollere  pnBelara  ingenia. 

Salltot. 

Gratian,  among  his  maxims  for  raising  a  man  to  the  most 
consummate  character  of  greatness,  advises,  first,  to  perform  ex- 
traordinary actions ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  secure  a  good  his- 
torian. Without  the  last,  he  considers  the  first  as  thrown  away : 
as,  indeed,  they  are,  in  a  great  measure,  by  such  illustrious  per- 
sons, as  make  fame  and  reputation  the  end  of  their  undertakings. 
The  most  shining  merit  goes  down  to  posterity  with  disadvantage 
when  it  is  not  placed  by  writers  in  its  proper  light. 

The  misfortune  is,  that  there  are  more  instances  of  men  who 
deserve  this  kind  of  immortality,  than  of  authors  who  are  able  to 
bestow  it.  Our  country,  which  has  produced  writers  of  the  first 
figure  in  every  other  kind  of  work,  has  been  very  barren  in  good 
historians.  We  have  had  several  who  have  been  able  to  compile 
matters  of  fact,  but  very  few  who  have  been  able  to  digest  them 
with  that  purity  and  elegance  of  style,  that  nicety  and  strength 
of  reflection,  that  subtilty,  and  discernment  in  the  unravelling  ot 
a  character,  and  that  choice  of  circumstances  for  enlivening  tho 
whole  narration,  which  we  so  justly  admire  in  the  ancient  histo- 
rians of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  in  some  authors  of  our  neigh- 
bouring  nations. 

Those  who  have  succeeded  best  in  works  of  this  kind,  are 

such,  who,  besides  their  natural  good  sense  and  learning,  have 
themselves  been  versed  in  public  business,  and  thereby  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  men  and  things.  It  was  the  advice  of 
the  great  Duke  of  Schomberg,  to  an  eminent  historian  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, who  was  an  ecclesiastic,  that  he  should  avoid  being 
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too  particular  in  the  drawing  up  of  an  army,  and  other  circum- 
stances of  the  day  of  battle ;  for  that  he  had  always  observed 
mo3t  notorious  blunders  and  absurdities  committed  on  that  occa- 
sion, by  such  writers  as  were  not  conversant  in  the  art  of  war. 
We  may  reasonably  expect  the  like  mistakes  in  every  other  kind 
of  public  matters,  recorded  by  those  who  have  only  a  distant 
theory  of  such  affairs.  Besides,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  men, 
who  have  passed  all  their  time  in  a  low  and  vulgar  life,  should 
have  a  suitable  idea  of  the  several  beauties 'and  blemishes  in  the 
actions  or  characters  of  great  men.  For  this  reason  I  find  an  old 
law,  quoted  by  the  famous  Monsieur  Bayle,  that  no  person  be- 
low the  dignity  of  a  Roman  knight  should  presume  to  write  an 
bistory. 

In  England  there  is  scarce  any  one,  who  has  had  a  tincture 
of  reading  or  study,  that  is  not  apt  to  fancy  himself  equal  to  so 
great  a  task ;  though  it  is  plain,  that  many  of  our  countrymen, 
who  have  tampered  in  history,  frequently  show,  that  they  do  not 
understand  the  very  nature  of  those  transactions  which  they  re- 
count. Nay,  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  every  man,  who 
is  versed  in  any  particular  way  of  business,  finding  fault  with 
several  of  these  authors,  so  far  as  they  treat  of  matters  within 
his  sphere. 

There  is  a  race  of  men  lately  sprung  up  among  this  sort  of 
writers,  whom  one  cannot  reflect  upon  without  indignation  as  well 
as  contempt.  These  are  Grub-street  biographers,  who  watch  for 
the  death  of  a  great  man,  like  so  many  undertakers,  on  purpose 
to  make  a  penny  of  him.  He  is  no  sooner  laid  in  his  grave,  but 
he  falls  into  the  hands  of  an  historian ;  who,  to  swell  a  volume, 
ascribes  to  him  works  which  he  never  wrote,  and  actions  which 
he  never  performed ;  celebrates  virtues  which  he  was  never  fa- 
mous for,  and  excuses  faults  which  he  was  never  guilty  of.  They 
fetch  their  only  authei  tic  records  out  of  Doctors  Commons ;  and 
vol.  in. — 8* 
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when  they  have  got  a  copy  of  his  last  will  and  testament,  they 
fancy  themselves  furnished  with  sufficient  materials  for  his  his- 
tory.    TLis  might,  indeed,  enable  them  in  some  measure  to  write 
the  history  of  his  death ;  but  what  can  we  expect  from  an  author 
that  undertakes  to  write  the  life  of  a  great  man,  who  is  furnished 
with  no  other  matters  of  fact,  besides  legacies ;  and  instead  of 
being  able  to  tell  us  what  he  did,  can  only  tell  us  what  he  be- 
queathed ?     This  manner  of  exposing  the  private  concerns  of 
families,  and  sacrificing  the  secrets  of  the  dead  to  the  curiosity  of 
the  living,  is  one  of  those  licentious  practices  which  might  well  de- 
serve the  animadversion  of  our  government,  when  it  has  time  to  con- 
trive expedients  for  remedying  the  many  crying  abuses  of  the  press. 
In  the  mean  while,  what  a  poor  idea  must  strangers  conceive  of 
those  persons,  who  have  been  famous  among  us  in  their  generation, 
should  they  form  their  notions  of  them  from  the  writings  of  these 
our  historiographers  1     What  would  our  posterity  think  of  their 
illustrious  forefathers,  should  they  only  see  them  in  such  weak 
and  disadvantageous  lights !     But,  to  our  comfort,  works  of  this 
nature  are  so  short-lived,  that  they  cannot  possibly  diminish 
the  memory  of  those  patriots  which  they  are  not  able  to  preserve. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  as  the  lives  of  great  men  cannot  be  written 
witlf  any  tolerable  degree  of  elegance   or   exactness,  within  a 
short  space  after  their  decease;  so  neither  is  it  fit  that  the  his- 
tory of  a  person,  who  has  acted  among  us  in  a  public  character, 
should  appear,  till  envy  and  friendship  are  laid  asleep,  and  the 
prejudice  both  of  his  antagonists  and  adherents  be,  in  some  degree, 
softened  and  subdued.     There  is  no  question  but  there  are  several 
eminent  persons  in  each  party,  however  they  may  represent  one 
another  at  present,  who  will  have  the  same  admirers  among  pos- 
terity, and  be  equally  celebrated  by  those,  whose  minds  will  not 
be  distempered  by  interest,  passion,  or  partiality.     It  were  happy 
for  us,  couid  we  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  imagine,  that  one,  who 
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differs  from  us  in  opinion,  may  possibly  be  an  honest  man ;  ana 
that  we  might  do  the  same  justice  to  one  another,  which  will  be 
done  us  hereafter  by  those  who  shall  make  their  appearance  in 
the  world,  when  this  generation  is  no  more.  But  in  our  present 
miserable  and  divided  condition,  how  just  soever  a  man's  preten- 
sions may  be  to  a  great  or  blameless  reputation,  he  must  expect 
his  share  of  obloquy  and  reproach ;  and,  even  with  regard  to  his 
posthumous  character,  content  himself  with  such  a  kind  of  con- 
sideration, as  induced  the  famous  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  after  having 
bequeathed  his  soul  to  God,  and  his  body  to  the  earth,  to  leave 
his  fame  to  foreign  nations ;  and  after  some  years,  to  his  own 
country. 


No.  36.    MONDAY,  APRIL  23. 

Ilia  86  jactet  in  aula, — Vibg. 

Among  all  the  paradoxes  in  politics  which  have  been  advanced 
by  some  among  us,  there  is  none  so  absurd  and  shocking  to  the 
most  ordinary  understanding,  as  that  it  is  possible  for  Great 
Britain  to  be  quietly  governed  by  a  Popish  sovereign.  King 
Henry  the  fourth  found  it  impracticable  for  a  Protestant  to  reign 
even  in  France,  notwithstanding  the  reformed  religion  does  not 
engage  a  prince  to  the  persecution  of  any  other ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  authority  of  the  sovereign  in  that  country  is  more 
able  to  support  itself,  and  command  the  obedience  of  the  people, 
than  in  any  other  European  monarchy.  We  are  convinced  by 
the  experience  of  our  own  times,  that  our  constitution  is  not  able 
to  bear  a  Popish  prince  at  the  head  of  it.  King  James  the  second 
was  endowed  with  many  royal  virtues,  and  might  have  made  a 
nation  of  Roman  Catholics  happy  under  his  administration.    The 
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grievances  we  suffered  in  his  reign  proceeded  purely  from  his 
religion  :  bat  they  were  such  as  made  the  whole  body  of  the  no- 
bility, clergy,  and  commonalty,  rise  up  as  one  man  against  him, 
and  oblige  him  to  qnit  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  The  troth 
of  it  is,  we  have  only  the  vices  of  a  Protestant  prince  to  fear, 
and  may  be  made  happy  by  his  virtues :  but  in  a  Popish  prince 
we  have  no  chance  for  our  prosperity ;  his  very  piety  obliges  him 
to  our  destruction ;  and  in  proportion  as  he  is  more  religious,  he 
becomes  more  insupportable.  One  would  wonder,  therefore,  to 
find  many  who  call  themselves  Protestants,  favouring  the  preten- 
sions of  a  person  who  has  been  bred  up  in  the  utmost  bitterness 
and  bigotry  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  who,  in  all  probability, 
within  less  than  a  twelvemonth,  would  ba  opposed  by  those  very 
men  that  are  industrious  to  set  him  upon  the  throne,  were  it  pos- 
sible for  so  wicked  and  unnatural  an  attempt  to  succeed. 

■s  I  was  some  months  ago  in  a  company,  that  diverted  them- 
selves with  the  Declaration  which  he  had  then  published,  and 
particularly  with  the  date  of  it,  '  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  our 
reign.'  The  company  was  surprised  to  find  there  was  a  king  in 
Europe  who  had  reigned  so  long  and  made  such  a  secret  of  it. 
This  gave  occasion  to  one  of  them,  who  is  now  in  France,  to  in- 
quire into  the  history  of  this  remarkable  reign,  which  he  has 
digested  into  annals,  and  lately  transmitted  hither  for  the  perusal 
of  his  friends.  I  have  suppressed  such  personal  reflections  as 
are  mixed  in  this  short  chronicle,  as  not  being  to  the  purpose ; 
and  find  that  the  whole  history  of  his  regal  conduct  and  exploits 
may  be  comprised  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  half-sheet. 

The  history  of  the  Pretender's  fourteen  years  reign  digested 

into  annals. 

Anno  Regni  1°.     He  made  choice  of  his  ministry,  the  first 
of  whom  was  his  confessor.     This  was  a  person  recommended 
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by  the  society  of  Jesuits,  who  represented  him  as  one  very  pro- 
per to  guide  the  conscience  of  a  king,  that  hoped  to  rule  over  an 
island  which  is  not  within  the  pale  of  the  church.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  name  the  president  of  his  council,  his  secretaries  of 
state,  and  gave  away  a  very  honourable  sinecure  to  his  principal 
favourite,  by  constituting  him  his  lord-high-treasurer.  He  like- 
wise signed  a  dormant  commission  for  another  to  be  his  high* 
admiral,  with  orders. to  produce  it  whenever  he  had  sea-room  for 
his  employment. 

Anno  Regni  2°.     He  perfected  himself  in  the  minuet  step. 

Anno  Regni  3°.     He  grew  half  a  foot. 

Anno  Regni  4°.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  desiring  him 
co  be  as  kind  to  him  as  his  predecessor  had  been,  who  was  his 
godfather.  In  the  same  year  he  ordered  the  lord  high-treasurer  to 
pay  off  the  debts  of  the  crown,  which  had  been  contracted  since 
his  accession  to  the  throne ;  particularly,  a  milk-score  of  three 
years  standing. 

Anno  Regni  5°.  He  very  much  improved  himself  in  all 
princely  learning,  having  read  over  the  legends  of  the  saints,  with 
the  history  of  those  several  martyrs  in  England,  who  had  at 
tempted  to  blow  up  a  whole  parliament  of  heretics. 

Anno  Regni  6°.  He  applied  himself  to  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment with  more  than .  ordinary  diligence ;  took  a  plan  of  the 
Bastile  with  his  own  hand ;  visited  the  galleys ;  and  studied  the 
edicts  of  his  great  patron  Louis  XIV. 

Anno  Regni  7°.  Being  now  grown  up  to  years  of  maturity, 
he  resolved  to  seek  adventures ;  but  was  very  much  divided  in 
his  mind,  whether  he  should  make  an  expedition  to  Scotland,  or 
a  pilgrimage  to  Loretto :  being  taught  to  look  upon  the  latter  in 
a  religious  sense,  as  the  place  of  his  nativity.  At  length  he  re- 
solved upon  his  Scotch  expedition  ;  and,  as  the  first  exertion  of 

that  royal  authority,  which  he  was  going  to  assume,  he  knighted 

16 
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himself.  After  a  short  piece  of  errantry  upon  the  seas,  he  got 
safe  to  Dunkirk,  where  he  paid  his  devotions  to  St.  Anthony,  for 
having  delivered  him  from  the  dangers  of  the  seas,  and  Sir 
George  Byng. 

Anno  Regni  8°.  He  made  a  campaign  in  Flanders,  where, 
by  the  help  of  a  telescope,  he  saw  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  and 
the  prince  of  Hanover's  horse  shot  under  him :  being  posted  on 
a  high  tower  with  two  French  princes  of  the  blood. 

Anno  Regni  9°.  He  made  a  second  campaign  in  Flanders ; 
and  upon  his  return  to  the  French  court,  gained  a  great  reputa- 
tion, by  his  performance  in  a  rigadoon. 

Anno  Regni  10°.  The  Pope  having  heard  the  fame  of  these 
his  military  achievements,  made  him  the  offer  of  a  cardinal's 
cap ;  which  he  was  advised  not  to  accept  by  some  of  his  friends 
in  England. 

Anno  Regni  11°.  He  retired  to  Lorrain,  where  every  morn- 
ing he  made  great  havoc  among  the  wild-fowl,  by  the  advice,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  his  privy-council.  He  is  said,  this  summer, 
to  have  shot  with  his  own  hands  fifty  brace  of  pheasants,  and  one 
wild  pig ;  to  have  set  thirty  coveys  of  partridges ;  and  to  have 
hunted  down  forty  brace  of  hares ;  to  which  he  might  have  added 
as  many  foxes,  had  not  most  of  them  made  their  escape,  by  run- 
ning out  of  his  friend's  dominions,  before  his  dogs  could  finish 
the  chase.  He  was  particularly  animated  to  these  diversions  by 
his  ministry,  who  thought  they  would  not  a  little  recommend 
him  to  the  good  opinion  and  kind  offices  of  several  British  fox- 
hunters. 

Anno  Regni  12°.  He  made  a  visit  to  the  Duke  d'Aumont, 
and  passed  for  a  French  marquis  in  a  masquerade. 

Anno  Regni  13°.  He  visited  several  convents,  and  gathered 
subscriptions   from  all   the   well-disposed   monks  and  nuns,  to 
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whom  he  communicated  his  design  of  an  attempt  upon  Great 
Britain. 

Anno  Regni  14°.  He  now  made  great  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  and  got  together  vast  stores  of  ammunition, 
consisting  of  reliques,  gun-powder,  and  cannon-ball.  He  received 
from  the  Pope  a  very  large  contribution,  one  moiety  in  money, 
and  the  other  in  indulgences.  An  Irish  priest  brought  him  an 
authentic  tooth  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  it  is  thought,  was 
to  have  for  his  reward  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  Every 
monastery  contributed  something;  one  gave  him  a  thousand 
pounds  ;  and  another  as  many  masses. 

This  year,  containing  farther  the  battles  which  he  fought  in 
Scotland,  and  the  towns  which  he  took,  is  so  fresh  in  every  one's 
irtmory,  that  we  shall  say  no  more  of  it. 


No.  37.    FRIDAY,  APRIL  27. 


-quod  si 


Frlgida  curarnm  foments  rellnquere  posses; 

Quo  te  cselestis  sapientia  dnceret,  Ires. 

Hoc  opus,  hoc  stadium  parvi  properemns  et  amplt, 

Si  patrite  volumua,  si  nobis  vivere  cart — Hob. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  our  country,  which  in  times 
of  Popery  was  called  the  nation  of  saints,  should  now  have  less 
appearance  of  religion  in  it,  than  any  other  neighbouring  state  or 
kingdom ;  whether  they  be  such  as  continue  still  immersed  in  the 
errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  or  such  as  are  recovered  out  of 
them.  This  is  a  truth  that  is  obvious  to  every  one,  who  has  been 
conversant  in  foreign  parts.  It  was  formerly  thought  dangerous 
for  a  young  man  to  travel,  lest  he  should  return  an  atheist  to  his 
native  country  :•  but  at  present  it  is  certain,  that  an  Englishman, 
wli  i  has  any  tolerable  degree  of  reflection,  cannot  be  better  awak- 
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ened  to  a  sense  of  religion  in  general,  than  by  observing  how  th« 
minds  of  all  mankind  are  set  upon  this  important  point;  how 
every  nation  is  serious  and  attentive  to  the  great  business  of  their 
being ;  and  that  in  other  countries  a  man  is  not  out  of  the  fash- 
ion, who  is  bold  and  open  in  the  profession  and  practice  of  all 
Christian  duties. 

This  decay  of  piety  is  by  no  means  to  be  imputed  to  the  .Re- 
formation, which  in  its  first  establishment  produced  its  proper 
fruits,  and  distinguished  the  whole  age  with  shining  instances  of 
virtue  and  morality.  If  we  would  trace  out  the  original  of  that 
flagrant  and  avowed  impiety,  which  has  prevailed  among  us  for 
some  years,  we  should  find  that  it  owes  its  rise  to  that  opposite 
extreme  of  cant  and  hypocrisy,  which  had  taken  possession  of  the 
people's  minds  in  the  times  of  the  great  rebellion,  and  of  the 
usurpation  that  succeeded  it.  The  practices  of  these  men,  under 
the  covert  of  a  feigned  zeal,  made  even  the  appearances  of  sincere 
devotion  ridiculous  and  unpopular.  The  raillery  of  the  wits  and 
courtiers,  in  King  Charles  the  second's  reign,  upon  every  thing 
which  they  then  called  precise,  was  carried  to  so  great  an  extra- 
vagance, that  it  almost  put  Christianity  out  of  countenance.  The 
ridicule  grew  so  strong  and  licentious,  that  from  this  time  wo 
may  date  that  remarkable  turn  in  the  behaviour  of  our  fashion- 
able Englishmen,  that  makes  them  shame-faced  in  the  exercise 
of  those  duties  which  they  were  sent  into  the  world  to  perform. 

The  late  cry  of  the  church  has  been  an  artifice  of  the  same 
kind  with  that  made  use  of  by  the  hypocrites  of  the  last  age,  and 
has  had  as  fatal  an  influence  upon  religion.  If  a  man  would  but 
seriously  consider  how  much  greater  comfort  he  would  receive  in 
the  last  moments  of  It  is  life  from  a  reflection  that  he  has  made 
one  virtuous  man,  than  that  he  has  made  a  thousand  tories,  wc 
should  not  see  the  zeal  of  so  many  good  men  turned  off  from  its 
proper  end,  and  employed  in  making  such  a  kind  of  converts. 
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What  satisfaction  will  it  be  to  an  immoral  man,  at  such  a  tin  .*, 
to  think  he  is  a  good  whig !  or  to  one  that  is  conscious  of  sta- 
tion, perjury,  or  rebellion,  that  he  dies  with  the  reputation  r«f  a 
high  churchman  ! 

But  to  consider  how  this  cry  of  the  church  has  corrupted  <JLe 
morals  of  both  parties.  Those,  who  are  the  loudest  in  it,  regard 
themselves  rather  as  a  political,  than  a  religious  communion ; 
and  are  held  together  rather  by  state-notions,  than  by  articles  of 
faith.  This  fills  the  minds  of  weak  men,  who  fall  into  the  snare, 
with  groundless  fears  and  apprehensions,  unspeakable  rage  tow- 
ards their  fellow-subjects,  wrong  ideas  of  persons  whom  they  are 
not  acquainted  with,  and  uncharitable  interpretations  of  thoae  ac- 
tions of  which  they  are  not  competent  judges.  It  instils  into 
their  minds  the  utmost  virulence  and  bitterness,  instead  of  that 
charity,  which  is  the  perfection  and  ornament  of  religion,  and  the 
most  indispensable  and  necessary  means  for  attaining  the  end  of 
it.  In  a  word,  among  these  mistaken  zealots,  it  sanctifies  cruelty 
and  injustice,  riots  and  treason. 

The  effects  which  this  cry  of  the  church  has  had  on  the  other 
party,  are  no  less  manifest  and  deplorable.  They  see  themselves 
unjustly  aspersed  by  it,  and  vindicate  themselves  in  terms  no 
less  opprobrious,  than  those  by  which  they  are  attacked.  Their 
indignation  and  resentment  rises  in  proportion  to  the  malice  of 
their  adversaries.  The  unthinking  part  of  them  are  apt  to  con- 
tract an  unreasonable  aversion  even  to  that  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution to  which  they  are  represented  as  enemies ;  and  not  only 
to  particular  persons,  but  to  that  order  of  men  in  general,  which 
will  be  always  held  sacred  and  honourable,  so  long  as  there  is 
reason  and  religion  in  the  world. 

I  might  mention  many  other  corruptions  common  to  both  par 

ties,  which  naturally  flow  from  this  source;  and  might  easily 

show,  upon  a  full  display  of  them,  that  this  clamour  which  pro 

16* 
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tends  to  be  raised*  for  the  safety  of  religion,  has  almost  worn  out 
the  very  appearance  of  it ;  and  rendered  us  not  only  the  most 
divided,  but  the  most  immoral  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

When  our  nation  is  overflowed  with  such  a  deluge  of  impiety, 
it  must  be  a  great  pleasure  to  find  any  expedient  take  place,  that 
has  a  tendency  to  recover  it  out  of  so  dismal  a  condition.  This 
is  one  great  reason  why  an  honest  man  may  rejoice  to  see  an  act 
so  near  taking  effect,  for  making  elections  of  members  to  serve  in 
parliament  less  frequent.  I  find  myself  prevented  by  other  writ- 
ings (which  have  considered  the  act  now  depending  in  this  par- 
ticular light)  from  expatiating  upon  this  subject.  I  shall  only 
mention  two  short  pieces  which  \  have  been  just  now  reading, 
under  the  following  titles,  '  Arguments  about  the  alteration  of 
the  triennial  elections  of  Par'&ment :' and, '  The  alteration  in 
the  triennial  act  considered.' 

The  reasons  for  this  la"*,  as  it  is  necessary  for  settling  his 
Majesty  in  his  throne ;  for  extinguishing  the  spirit  of  rebellion ; 
for  procuring  foreign  alliar  ;es  ;  and  other  advantages  of  the  like 
nature  ;  carry  a  great  wpght  with  them.  But  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  it,  as  it  ma*  compose  our  unnatural  feuds  and  animo- 
sities, revive  an  hones'  spirit  of  industry  in  the  nation,  and  cut  off 
frequent  occasions  of  brutal  rage  and  intemperance.  In  short, 
as  it  will  make  us  not  only  a  more  safe,  a  more  flourishing,  and  a 
more  happy,  but  *>*ao  a  more  virtuous  people. 

•  Pretend*  to  be  ♦  tised  When  we  speak  of  any  thing  as  pretending,  it  ia 
to  do  something,  d  »  to  be  acted  upon.  The  impropriety  might  have  been 
avoided  by  sayi'  4 — pretends  to  respect  the  safety  of  religion— or  some  such 
thing. 
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No.  38.    MONDAY  APRIL  30. 

— Longura,  formosa,  vale.— — Visa* 


It  is  the  ambition  of  the  male  part  of  the  world  to  make 
themselves  esteemed,  and  of  the  female  to  make  themselves  be- 
loved.    As  this  is  the  last  paper  which  I  shall  address  to  my  fair 
readers ;  I  cannot  perhaps  oblige  them  more,  than  by  leaving 
them,  as  a  kind  of  legacy,  a  certain  secret  which  seldom  fails  of 
procuring  this  affection,  which  they  are  naturally  formed  both  to 
desire  and  to  obtain.     This  nostrum  is  comprised  in  the  follow* 
ing  sentence  of  Seneca,  which  I  shall  translate  for  the  service  of 
my  country-women.  Ego  tibi  monstrabo  amatorium  sine  medica- 
mento,  sine  herbd,  sine  ullius  veneffca  carmine  :  si  vis  amari, 
amp.     ( I  will  discover  to  you  a  philter  that  has  neither  drug 
nor  simple,  nor  enchantment  in  it :  love,  if  you  would  raise  love.' 
If  there  be  any  truth  in  this  discovery,  and  this  be  such  a  speci 
fie  as  the  author  pretends,  there  is  nothing  which  makes  the  sex 
more  unamiable  than  party-rage.     The  finest  woman,  in  a  trans- 
port of  fury,  loses  the  use  of  her  face.     Instead  of  charming  her 
beholders,  she  frights  both  friend  and  foe.     The  latter  can  never 
be  smitten  by  so  bitter  an  enemy,  nor  the  former  captivated  by  a 
nymph,  who,  upon  occasion,. can  be  so  very  angry.     The  most 
endearing  of  our  beautiful  fellow-subjects,  are  those  whose  minds 
are  the  least  imbittered  with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  either 
side ;  and  who  discover  the  native  sweetness  of  the  sex  in  every 
part  of  their  conversation  and  behaviour.     A  lovely  woman,  who 
thus  flourishes*  in  her  innocence  and  good  humour,  amidst  'hat 
mutual  spite  and  rancour  which  prevails  among  her  exaspeiated 
sisterhood,  appears  more  amiable  by  the  singularity  of  her  charac- 

*  Flourishes  in  her  innocence — exasperated  sisterhood.     Th<  se  finelj 
chosen  words  introduce,  very  happily,  the  quotation  f.  om  Solomon. 
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ter;    and  may  be  compared,  with  Solomon's  bride,  to  'a  hly 
among  thorns.' 

A  stateswoman  is  as  ridiculous  a  creature  as  a  cotquean. 
Each  of  the  sexes  should  keep  within  its  particular  bounds,  and 
content  themselves  to  excel  within  their  respective  districts. 
When  Venus  complained  to  Jupiter  of  the  wound  which  she  had 
received  in  battle,  the  father  of  the  gods  smiled  upon  her,  and  put 
her  in  mind,  that  instead  of  mixing  in  a  war,  which  was  not  her 
business  she  should  have  been  officiating  in  her  proper  ministry, 
and  carrying  on  the  delights  of  marriage.  The  delicacy  of  sev- 
eral modern  critics  has  been  offended  with  Homer's  Billingsgate 
warriors ;  but  a  scolding  hero  is,  at  the  worst,  a  more  tolerable 
character  than  a  bully  in  petticoats.  To  which  we  may  add, 
that  the  keenest  satirist  among  the  ancients,  looked  upon  nothing 
as  a  more  proper  subject  of  raillery  and  invective,  than  a  female 
gladiator. 

I  am  the  more  disposed  to  take  into  consideration  these 
ladies  of  fire  and  politics,  because  it  would  be  very  monstrous  to 
see  feuds  and  animosities  kept  up  among  the  soft  sex,  when  they 
are  in  so  hopeful  a  way  of  being  composed  among  the  men,  by 
the  septennial  bill,  which  is  now  ready  for  the  royal  assent.  As 
this  is  likely  to  produce  a  cessation  of  arms,  till  the  expiration 
of  the  present  parliament,  among  one  half  of  our  island,  it  is  very 
reasonable  that  the  more  beautiful  moiety  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects should  establish  a  truce  among  themselves  for  the  same 
term  of  years.  Or  rather  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  they  would 
summon  together  a  kind  of  senate,  or  parliament,  of  the  fairest 
and  wisest  of  our  sister  subjects,  in  order  to  enact  a  perpetual 
neutrality  among  the  sex.  They  might  at  least  appoint  some- 
thing like  a  committee,  chosen  from  among  the  ladies  residing  in 
London  and  Westminster,  in  order  to  prepare  a  bill  to  be  laid 
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before  the  assembly  upon  the  first  opportunity  of  their  meeting. 
The  regulation  might  be  as  follows : 

1  That  a  committee  of  toasts  be  forthwith  appointed  ;  to  con- 
sider the  present  state  of  the  sex  in  the  British  nation. 

4<  That  this  committee  do  meet  at  the  house  of  every  respec- 
tive member  of  it  on  her  visiting-day ;  and  that  every  one  who 
comes  to  it  shall  have  a  vote,  and  a  dish  of  tea. 

"  That  the  committee  be  empowered  to  send  for  billet-doux, 
libels,  lampoons,  lists  of  toasts,  or  any  other  the  like  papers  and 
records. 

"  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  said  committee,  to  consider 
of  proper  ways  and  methods  to  reclaim  the  obstinately  opprobri- 
ous and  virulent ;  and  how  to  make  the  ducking-stool  more 
useful." 

Being  always  willing  to  contribute  my  assistances  to  my 
country-women,  I  would  propose  a  preamble,  setting  forth,  "  That 
the  late  civil  war  among  the  sex  has  tended  very  much  to  the 
lessening  of  that  ancient  and  undoubted  authority,  which  they 
have  claimed  over  the  male  part  of  the  island ;  to  the  ruin  of 
good  house-wifery ;  and  to  the  betraying  of  many  important  se- 
crets :  that  it  has  produced  much  bitterness  of  speech,  many 
sharp  and  violent  contests,  and  a  great  effusion  of  citron-water  : 
that  it  has  raised  animosities  in  their  hearts,  and  heats  in  their 
faces,  that  it  has  broke  out  in  their  ribbons,  and  caused  unspeak- 
able confusions  in  their  dress :  and,  above  all,  that  it  has  intro- 
duced a  certain  frown  into  the  features,  and  a  sourness  into  the 
air  of  our  British  ladies,' to  the  great  damage  of  their  charms, 
and  visible  decay  of  the  national  beauty." 

As  for  the  enacting  part  of  the  bill,  it  may  consist  of  many 
particulars  which  will  naturally  arise  from  the  debates  of  the 
tea-taole  ;  and  must,  therefore,  be  left  to  the  discretion  aud  ex 
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perience  of  the  committee.     Perhaps  it  might  not  be  amiss  to 
enact,  among  other  things, 

"That  the  discoursing  on  politics  shall  be  looked  upon  as 
dull  as*  talking  on  the  weather. 

"  That  if  any  man  troubles  a  female  assembly  with  parlia- 
ment-news, he  shall  be  marked  out  as  a  blockhead,  or  an  in- 
cendiary. 

"  That  no  woman  shall  henceforth  presume  to  stick  a  patch 
upon  her  forehead,  unless  it  be  in  the  very  middle,  that  is,  in  the 
neutral  part  of  it. 

"  That  all  fans  and  snuff-boxes,  of  what  principles  soever, 
shall  be  called  in  :  and  that  orders  be  given  to  Motteux  and 
Mathers,  to  deliver  out,  in  exchange  for  them,  such  as  have  no  - 
tincture  of  party  in  them. 

"  That  when  any  lady  bespeaks  a  play,  she  shall  take  effeo 
tual  care  that  the  audience  be  pretty  equally  checquered  with 
whigs  and  tories. 

"  That  no  woman,  of  any  party,  presume  to  influence  the 
legislature. 

"  That  there  be  a  general  amnesty  and  oblivion  of  all  former 
hostilities  and  distinctions,  all  public  and  private  failings  on 
either  side  :  and  that  every  one  who  comes  into  this  neutrality 
within  the  space  of  weeks,  shall  be  allowed  an  ell  extra- 

ordinary, above  the  present  standard,  in  the  circumference  of  her 
petticoat. 

"  Provided  always,  nevertheless,  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  any  person  or 
persons,  inhabiting  and  practising  within  the  hundreds  of  Drury, 
or  to  any  other  of  that  society  in  what  part  soever  of  the  nation 

*  Looked  upon  as  dull.  Elliptically  expressed  to  avoil  the  repetition 
of  as.  The  sentence,  if  drawn  out  at  length,  would  be  looked  upon  as 
being  as  dull  as. 
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in  like  manner  practising  and  residing ;  who  are  still  ut  liberty 
to  rail,  calumniate,  scold,  frown,  and  pout,  as  in  afore- times,  any 
thing  in  this  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 


No.  39.    FRIDAY,  MAY  4. 

Prodeeae  quam  oonsplcL 

It  often  happens,  that  extirpating  the  love  of  glory,  which  is 
observed  to  take  the  deepest  root  in  noble  minds,  tears  up  seve- 
ral virtues  with  it ;  and  that  suppressing  the  desire  of  fame,  is 
apt  to  reduce  men  to  a  state  of  indolence  and  supineness.  But 
when,  without  any  incentive  of  vanity,  a  person  of  great  abilities 
is  zealous  for  the  g'jod  of  mankind ;  and  as  solicitous  for  the 
concealment,  as  the  performance  of  illustrious  actions ;  we  may 
be  sure  that  he  has  something  more  than  ordinary  in  his  com- 
position, and  has  a  heart  filled  with  goodness  and  magnanimity. 

There  is  not  perhaps,  in  all  history,  a  greater  instance  of  this 
temper  of  mind,  than  what  appeared  in  that  excellent  person, 
whose  motto  I  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  He  had 
worn  himself  out  in  his  application  to  such  studies  as  made  him 
useful  or  ornamental  to  the  world,  in  concerting  schemes  for  the 
welfare  of  his  country,  and  in  prosecuting  such  measures  as  were 
necessary  for  making  those  schemes  effectual :  but  all  this  was 
done  with  a  view  to  the  public  good  that  should  rise  out  of  these 
generous  endeavours,  and  not  to  the  fame  which  should  accrue 
to  himself.  Let  the  reputation  of  the  action  fall  where  it  would; 
so*  his  country  reaped  the  benefit  of  it,  he  was  satisfied.  As  his 
turn  of  mind  threw  off,  in  a  great  measure,  the  oppositions  of 

*  So,  is  here  used,  as  it  often  is,  in  our  language,  in  the  sense  of  vrt 
tided  that. 
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envy  and  competition,  it  enabled  him  to  gain  the  most  vain  and 
impracticable  into  his  designs,  and  to  bring  about  several  great 
events  for  the  safety  and  advantage  of  the  public,  which  must 
have  died  in  their  birth,  had  he  been  as  desirous  of  appearing 
beneficial  to  mankind,  as  of  being  so. 

As  he  was  admitted  into  the  secret  and  most  retired  thoughts 
and  counsels  of  his  royal  master,  King  William,  a  great  share  in  the 
plan  of  the  Protestant  succession  is  universally  ascribed  to  him. 
And  if  he  did  not  entirely  project  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
and  the  bill  of  regency,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  only  methods 
in  human  policy,  for  securing  to  us  so  inestimable  a  blessing, 
there  is  none  who  will  deny  him  to  have  been  the  chief  conductor 
in  both  these  glorious  works.  For  posterity  are  obliged  to  allow 
him  that  praise  after  his  death,  which  he  industriously  declined 
while  he  was  living.  His  life,  indeed,  seems  *  tt  *  have  been  prolonged 
beyond  its  natural  term,  under  those  indispositions  which  hung 
upon  the  latter  part  of  it,  that  he  might  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  happy  settlement  take  place,  which  he  had  proposed 
to  himself  as  the  principal  end  of  all  his  public  labours.  Nor 
was  it  a  small  addition  to  his  happiness,  that  by  this  means  ho 
saw  those  who  had  been  always  his  most  intimate  friends,  and 
who  had  concerted  with  him  such  measures  for  the  guarantee  of 
the  Protestant  succession,  as  drew  upon  them  the  displeasure  of 
men  who  were  averse  to  it,  advanced  to  the  highest  posts  of  trust 
and  honour  under  his  present  Majesty.  I  believe  there  are  none 
of  these  patriots,  who  will  think  it  a  derogation  from  their  merit 
to  have  it  said,  that  they  received  many  lights  and  advantages 
-from  their  intimacy  with  my  Lord  Somers  :  who  had  such  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  affairs,  and  so  tender  a  concern  for  his  friends, 

*  His  life  indeed  seem*,  <fcc.  A  natural  reflection,  in  a  panegyric  on 
Lord  Somers,  and  in  a  paper  written  professedly  in  honour  of  the  koppy 
tettlement. 
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that  whatever  station  they  were  in,  tbey  usually  applied  to  him 
for  his  advige  in  every  perplexity  of  business,  and  in  affairs  of 
the  greatest  difficulty. 

His  life  was,  in  every  part  of  it,  set  off  with  that  graceful 
modesty  and  reserve,  which  made  his  virtues  more  beautiful,  the 
more  they  were  cast  in  such  agreeable  shades. 

His  religion  was  sincere,  not  ostentatious ;  and  such  as  in- 
spired him  with  an  universal  benevolence  towards  all  his  fellow- 
subjects,  not  with  bitterness  against  any  part  of  them.  He  shew- 
ed his  firm  adherence  to  it  as  modelled  by  our  national  constitu- 
tion, and  was  constant  to  its  offices  of  devotion,  both  in  public 
and  in  his  family.  He  appeared  a  champion  for  it,  with  great 
reputation,  in  the  cause  of  the  seven  bishops,  at  a  time  when  the 
church  was  really  in  danger.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  he 
held  a  strict  friendship  and  correspondence  with  the  great  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson,  being  acted  by*  the  same  spirit  of  candour  and 
moderation ;  and  moved  rather  with  pity  than  indignation  to- 
wards the  persons  of  those  who  differed  from  him  in  the  unes- 
sential parts  of  Christianity.  . 

His  great  humanity  appeared  in  the  minutest  circumstances 
of  his  conversation.  You  found  it  in  the  benevolence  of  his 
aspect,  the  complacency  of  his  behaviour,  and  the  tone  of  his 
voice.  His  great  application  to  the  severer  studies  of  the  law, 
had  not  infected  his  temper  with  any  thing  positive  or  litigious. 
He  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  wrangle  on  indifferent  points,  to 
triumph  in  the  superiority  of  his  understanding,  or  to  be  super- 
cilious on  the  side  of  truth.  He  joined  the  greatest  delioaey  of 
good  breeding  to  the  greatest  strength  of  reason.  By  approving 
the  sentiments  of  a  person,  with  whom  he  conversed,  in  suck  par* 
ticulars  as  were  just,  he  won  him  over  from  those  points  ia  which 

a  Being  acted  by.     We  should  now  say,  being  actuated  with.     Besides 
I  doubt  whether  it  be  right  to  give  to  the  neutral  verb,  act,  a  passive 
signification. 

vol.  in. — 9  H 
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he  was  mistaken  ;  and  had  so  agreeable  a  way  of  conveying  know- 
ledge, that  whoever  conferred  with  him  grew  the  wiser,  without 
perceiving  that  he  had  been  instructed.  We  may  probably 
ascribe  to  this  masterly  and  engaging  manner  of  conversation, 
the  great  esteem  which  he  had  gained  with  the  late  queen,  while 
she  pursued  those  measures  which  had  carried  the  British  nation 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory ;  notwithstanding  she  had  enter- 
tained many  unreasonable  prejudices  against  him,  before  she  was 
acquainted  with  his  personal  worth  and  behaviour. 

As  in  his  political  capacity  we  have  before  seen  how  much  he 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  interest,  and 
the  good  of  his  native  country,  he  was  always  true  to  these  great 
ends.  His  character  was  uniform  and  consistent  with  itself,  and 
his  whole  conduct  of  a  piece.  His  principles  were  founded  in 
reason,  and  supported  by  virtue ;  and  therefore  did  not  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  resentment.  His  notions  were  no 
less  steady  and  unshaken,  than  just  and  upright.  In  a  word,  he 
concluded  his  course  among  the  same  well-chosen  friendships  and 
alliances,  with  which  he  began  it. 

This  great  man  was  not  more  conspicuous  as  a  patriot  and  a 
statesman,  than  as  a  person  of  universal  knowledge  and  learning. 
As  by  dividing  his  time  between  the  public  scenes  of  business, 
and  the  private  retirements  of  life,  he  took  care  to  keep  up  both 
the  great  and  good  man ;  so  by  the  same  means  he  accomplished 
himself  not  only  in  the  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  but  in  the 
skill  of  the  most  refined  arts  and  sciences.  That  unwearied  dili- 
gence, which  followed  him  through  all  the  stages  of  his  life,  gave 
him  such  a  thorough  insight  into  the  laws  of  the  land,  that  he 
passed  for  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  his  profession  at  his 
first  appearance  in  it.  Though  he  made  a  regular  progress 
through  the  several  honours  of  the  long  robe,  he  was  always  look- 
ed upon  as  one  who  deserved  a  superior  station  to  that  he  was 
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possessed  of;  till  he  arrived  at  the  highest  dignity  to  which  those 
studies  could  advance  him. 

He  enjoyed  in  the  highest  perfection  two  talents,  which  do 
not  often  meet  in  the  same  person,  the  greatest  strength  of  good 
sense,  and  the  moet  exquisite  taste  of  politeness.  Without  the 
first,  learning  is  but  an  incumbrance  ;  and  without  the  last,  is 
ungraceful.  My  Lord  Somers  was  master  of  these  two  qualifica- 
tions in  so  eminent  a  degree,  that  all  the  parts  of  knowledge  ap- 
peared in  him  with  such  an  additional  strength  and  beauty,  as 
they  want  in  the  possession  of  others.  If  he  delivered  his  opin- 
ion of  a  piece  of  poetry,  a  statue,  or  a  picture,  there  was  some- 
thing so  just  and  delicate  in  his  observations,  as  naturally 
produced  pleasure  and  assent  in  those  who  heard  him. 

His  solidity  and  elegance,  improved  by  the  reading  of  the 
finest  authors,  both  of  the  learned  and  modern  languages,  dis- 
covered itself  in  all  hie  productions.  His  oratory  was  masculine 
and  persuasive,  free  from  every  thing  trivial  and  affected.  His 
style  in  writing  was  chaste  and  pure,  but  at  the  same  time  full 
of  spirit  and  politeness;  and  fit  to  convey  the  most  intricate 
business  to  the  understanding  of  the  reader,  with  the  utmost 
clearness  and  perspicuity.  And  here  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that 
this  extraordinary  person,  out  of  his  natural  aversion  to  vain- 
glory, wrote  several  pieces  as  well  as  performed  several  actions, 
which  he  did  not  assume  the  honour  of:  though  at  the  same  time 
so  many  works  of  this  nature  have  appeared,  which  every  one 
has  ascribed  to  him,  that  I  believe  no  author  of  the  greatest  emi- 
nence would  deny  my  Lord  Somers  to  have  been  the  best  writer 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

This  noble  lord,  for  the  great  extent  of  his  knowledge  and 
capacity,  has  been  often  compared  with  the  Lord  Verulam,  who 
had  also  been  chancellor  of  England.  Bat  the  conduct  of  these 
extraordinary  persons,  under  the  same  circumstances,  was  vast  I  v 
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different.  They  were  both  impeached  by  a  House  of  Commons, 
One  of  them,  as  he  had  given  just  occasion  for  it,  sunk  under 
it ;  and  was  reduced  to  such  an  abject  submission,  as  very  much 
diminished  the  lustre  of  so  exalted  a  character :  but  my  Lord 
Somers  was  too  well  fortified  in  his  integrity  to.fear  the  impotence 
of  an  attempt  upon  his  reputation;  and  though  his  accusers 
would  gladly  have  dropped  their  impeachment,  he  was  instant 
with  them  for  the  prosecution  of  it,  and  would  not  let  that  matter 
rest  till  it  was  brought  to  an  issue.  For  the  same  virtue  and 
greatness  of  mind  which  gave  him  a  disregard  of  fame,  made  him 
impatient  of  an  undeserved  reproach. 

There  is  no  question  but  this  wonderful  man  will  make  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  figures  in  the  history  of  the  present 
age ;  but  we  cannot  expect  that  his  merit  will  shine  out  in  its 
proper  light,  since  he  wrote  many  things  which  are  not  published 
in  his  name  ;  was  at  the  bottom  of  many  excellent  counsels,  in 
which  he  did  not  appear ;  did  offices  of  friendship  to  many  per- 
sons, who  knew  not  from  whom  they  were  derived ;  and  performed 
great  services  to  his  country,  the  glory  of  which  was  transferred 
to  others  *  in  short,  since  he  made  it  his  endeavour  rather  to  do 
worthy  actions,  than  to  gain  an  illustrious  character. 


No.  40.  MONDAY,  MAY  7. 

Urit  enim  fulgore  buo  qui  pnegravat  artea 

Infra  se  positas:  extinctus  amabitur  idem. — IIos. 

It  requires  no  small  degree  of  resolution  to  be  an  author,  in 
a  country  so  facetious  and  satirical  as  this  of  Great  Britain. 
Such  a  one  raises  a  kind  of  alarm  among  his  fellow-subjects,  and 
by  pretending  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  herd,  becomes  a 
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mark  of  public  censure,  and  sometimes  a  standing  object  of  rail- 
lery and  ridicule.  Writing  is,  indeed,  a  provocation  to  the  envi- 
ous, and  an  affront  to  the  ignorant.  How  often  do  we  see  a 
person,  whose  intentions  are  visibly  to  do  good  by  the  works 
which  he  publishes,  treated  in  as  scurrilous  a  manner,  as  if  he 
were  an  enemy  to  mankind  ?  All  the  little  scramblers  after  fame 
fall  upon  him,  publish  every  blot  in  his  life,  depend  upon  hearsay 
to  defame  him,  and  have  recourse  to  their  own  invention,  rather 
than  suffer  him  to  erect  himself  into  an  author  with  impunity. 
Even  those  who  write  on  the  most  indifferent  subjects,  and  are 
conversant  only  in  works  of  taste,  are  looked  upon  as  men  that 
make  a  kind  of  insult  upon  society ,a  and  ought  to  be  humbled  as 
disturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity.  Not  only  the  dull  and  the 
malicious,  which  make  a  formidable  party  in  our  island,  but  the 
whole  fraternity  of  writers  rise  up  in  arms  against  every  new 
intruder  into  the  world  of  fame ;  and,  a  thousand  to  one,b  before 
they  have  done,  prove  him  not  only  to  be  a  fool,  but  a  knave. 
Successful  authors  do  what  they  can  to  exclude  a  competitor ; 
while  the  unsuccessful,  with  as  much  eagerness,  lay  in  their  claim 
to  him  as  a  brother.  This  natural  antipathy  to  a  man  who  breaks 
his  ranks,  and  endeavours  to  signalize  his  parts  in  the  world,  has, 
very  probably,  hindered  many  persons  from  making  their  appear- 
ance in  print,  who  might  have  enriched  our  country  with  better 
productions,  in  all  kinds,  than  any  that  are  now  extant.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  the  active  part  of  mankind,  as  they  do  most  for 
the  good  of  their  contemporaries,  very  deservedly  gain  the  great- 
est share  in  their  applauses ;  whilst  men  of  speculative  endow- 
ments, who  employ  their  talents  in  writing,  as  they  may  equallj 
benefit  or  amuse  succeeding  ages,  have,  generally,  the  greatest 

*  Make  a  kind  of  in&dt  upon  society.     To  make  an  insult  is  not  very 
exact  English.     He  might  have  said,  as  men  that  offer  an  insult  to  society 
or,  as  men  that  make  a  kind  of  assault  upon  society. 

b  A  thousand  to  one — a  familiar  phrase,  for,  most  probably, 

17* 
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fthare  in  the  admiration  of  posterity.  Both  good  and  bad  writer  ft 
may  receive  great  satisfaction  from  the  prospects  of  futurity ;  as, 
in  after-ages,  the  former  will  be  remembered,  and  the  latter  for- 
gotten. 

Among  all  sets  of  authors,  there  are  none  who  draw  upon 
themselves  more  displeasure,  than  those  who  deal  in  political 
matters,  which  indeed  is  very  often  too  justly  incurred,  consider- 
ing that  spirit  of  rancour  and  virulence  with  which  works  of  this 
nature  generally  abound.  These  are  not  only  regarded  as  authors, 
but  as  partisans,  and  are  sure  to  exasperate  at  least  one  half  of 
their  readers.  Other  writers  offend  only  the  stupid  or  jealous 
among  their  countrymen ;  but  these,  let  their  cause  be  never  so  * 
just,  must  expect  to  irritate  a  supernumerary  party  of  the  self- 
interested,  prejudiced,  and  ambitious.  They  may,  however,  com- 
fort themselves  with  considering,  that  if  they  gain  any  unjust 
reproach  from  one  side,  they  generally  acquire  more  praise  than 
they  deserve  from  the  other ;  and  that  writings  of  this  kind,  if 
conducted  with  candour  and  impartiality,  have  a  more  particular 
tendency  to  the  good  of  their  country,  and  of  the  present  age, 
than  any  other  compositions  whatsoever. 

To  consider  an  author  farther,  as  the  subject  of  obloquy  and 
detraction.  We  may  observe  with  what  pleasure  a  work  is  re- 
ceived by  the  invidious  part  of  mankind,  in  which  a  writer  falls 
short  of  himself,  and  does  not  answer  the  character  which  he  has 
acquired  by  his  former  productions.  It  is  a  fine  simile  in  one  of 
Mr.  Congreve's  prologues,  which  compares  a  writer  to  a  buttering 
gamester,  that  stakes  all  his  winnings  upon  every  cast :  so  that  if 
he  loses  the  last  throw,  he  is  sure  to  be  undone.     It  would  be 

e  Never  so.  We  now  say  ever  so.  The  other  form,  never  *>,  seems  to 
have  a  secret  reference  to  an  opposition  conceived  in  the  writer's  or 
speaker  8  mind,  but  not  explicitly  declared,  as,  if  we  should  complete  the 
sentence,  thus— /<?*  their  cause  be  [not  bad,  but]  ever  so  just;  i.  e.  how-so 
ever  just. 
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well  for  all  authors,  if,  like  that  gentleman,*  they  knew  when  to 
give  over,  and  to  desist  from  any  farther  pursuits  after  fame, 
whilst  they  are  in  the  full  possession  of  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  not  a  more  melancholy  object  in  the  learned  world,  than 
a  man  who  has  written  himself  down.  As  the  public  is  more 
disposed  to  censure  than  to  praise,  his  readers  will  ridicule  him 
for  his  last  works,  when  they  have  forgot  to  applaud  those  which 
preceded  them.  In  this  case,  where  a  man  has  lost  his  spirit  by 
old  age  and  infirmity,  one  could  wish  that  Lis  friends  and  rela- 
tions would  keep  him  from  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  if  he 
is  not  to  be  reclaimed  by  any  other  methods. 

The  author,  indeed,  often  grows  old  before  the  man,  especially 
if  he  treats  on  .subjects  of  invention,  or  such  as  arise  from 
reflections  upon  human  nature ;  for,  in  this  case,  neither  his  own 
strength  of  mind,  nor  those  parts  of  life  which  are  commonly  un- 
observed, will  furnish  him  with  sufficient  materials  to  be  at  the 
same  time  both  pleasing  and  voluminous.  We  find,  even  in  the 
outward  dress  of  poetry,  that  men,  who  write  much  without  tak- 
ing breath,  very  often  return  to  the  same  phrases  and  forms  of 
expression,  as  well  as  to  the  same  manner  of  thinking.  Authors, 
who  have  thus  drawn  off  the  spirit  of  their  thoughts,  should  lie 
still  for  some  time,  till  their  minds  have  gathered  fresh  strength, 
and  by  reading,  reflection,  and  conversation,  laid  in  a  new  stock 
of  elegancies,  sentiments,  and  images  of  nature.  The  soil,  that 
is  worn  with  too  frequent  culture,  must  lie  fallow  for  a  while,  till 
it  has  recruited  its  exhausted  salts,  and  again  enriched  itself  by 
the  ventilations  of  the  air,  the  dews  of  heaven;  and  the  kindly 
influences  of  the  sun. 

t>  Mr.  Congreve  was  a  fashionable  writer  in  his  time ;  and  Mr  Addison, 
who  had  a  friendship  with  him,  speaks  of  him,  as  every  body  else  did  He 
had,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of  wit ;  but  a  man  must  have  a  furious  passion 
for  it,  or  very  little  taste,  that  can  read  his  comedies,  on  which  his  reput* 
tion  was  founded,  with  pleasure,  or  even  patience. 
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For  my  own  part,  notwithstanding  this  general  malevolence 
towards  those  who  communicate  their  thoughts  in  print,  I  cannot 
but  look  with  a  friendly  regard  on  such  as  do  it,  provided  there 
is  no  tendency  in  their  writings  to  vice  and  profaneness.  If  the 
thoughts  of  such  authors  have  nothing  in  them,  they,  at  least,  do 
no  harm,  and  shew  an  honest  industry,  and  a  good  intention  in 
the  composer.  If  they  teach  me  any  thing  I  did  not  know  be- 
fore, I  cannot  but  look  upon  myself  as  obliged  to  the  writer,  and 
consider  him  as  my  particular  benefactor,  if  her  conveys  to  me 
one  of  the  greatest  gifts  that  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  bestow, 
an  improvement  of  my  understanding,  an  innocent  amusement,  or 
an  incentive  to  some  moral  virtue.  Were  not  men  of  abilities 
thus  communicative,  their  wisdom  would  be  in  a  great  measure 
useless,  and  their  experience  uninstructive.  There  would  be  no 
business  in  solitude,  nor  proper  relaxations  in  business.  By 
these  assistances,  the  retired  man  lives  in  the  world,  if  not  above 
it ;  passion  is  composed ;  thought  hindered  from  being  barren 
and  the  mind  from  preying  upon  itself.  That  esteem,  indeed, 
which  is  paid  to  good  writers  by  their  posterity,  sufficiently  shews 
the  merit  of  persons  who  are  thus  employed.  Who  does  not  now 
more  admire  Cicero  as  an  author,  than  as  a  consul  of  Borne  ? 
and  does  not  oftener  talk  of  the  celebrated  writers  of  our  own 
country  who  lived  in  former  ages,  than  of  any  other  particular 
persons  among  their  contemporaries  and  fellow-subjects. 

When  I  consider  myself  as  a  British  freeholder,  I  am  in  a 
particular  manner  pleased  with  the  labours  of  those  who  have 
improved  our  language  with  the  translation  of  old  Latin  and 
Greek  authors ;  and  by  that  means  let  us  into  the  knowledge  of 
what  passed  in  the  famous  governments  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
We  have  already  most  of  their  historians  in  our  own  tongue: 
and,  what  is  still  more  for  the  honour  of  our  language,  it  has 
been  taught  to  express  with  elegance  the  greatest  of  their  pcets 
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in  each  nation.  The  illiterate  among  our  countrymen  may  learn 
to  judge,  from  Dryden's  Virgil,  of  the  most  perfect  epic  perform- 
ance :  and  those  parts  of  Homer,  which  have  already  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Pope,*  give  us  reason  to  think  that  the  Iliad  will 
appear  in  English  with  as  little  disadvantage  to  that  immortal 
poem. 

There  is  another  author,  whom  I  have  long  wished  to  see  well 
translated  into  English,  as  this  work  is  filled  with  a  spirit  of  lib* 
erty,  and  more  directly  tends  to  raise  sentiments  of  honour  and 
virtue  in  his m  reader,  than  any  of  the  poetical  writings  of  anti- 
quity. I  mean  the  Pharsalia  of  Lucan.  This  id  the  only  author 
of  consideration  among  the  Latin  poets,  who  was  not  explained 
foi  the  use  of  the  Dauphin,  for  a  very  obvious  reason ;  because 
the  whole  Pharsalia  would  have  been  no  less  than  a  satire  upon 
the  French  form  of  government.  The  translation  of  this  author 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rowe,b  who  has  already  given  the 
world  some  admirable  specimens  of  it;  and  not  only  kept  up  the 
fire  of  the  original,  but  delivered  the  sentiments  with  greater 
perspicuity,  and  in  a  finer  turn  of  phrase  and  verse. 

As  undertakings  of  so  difficult  a  nature  require  the  greatest 
encouragements,  one  cannot  but  rejoice  to  see  those  general  sub- 
scriptions which  have  been  made  to  them;  especially  since,  if  the 
two  works  last  mentioned  are  not  finished  by  those  masterly 
hands  which  are  now  employed  in  them,  we  may  despair  of  seeing 
them  attempted  by  others. 

*  For  a  comment  on  this  panegyric  on  Mr.  Pope's  translation  of  the 
niiad.  see  the  life  of  Bishop  Warburton,  prefixed  to  the  new  edition  ol 
his  works  in  quarto. 

b  He  speaks  like  a  friend,  of  Mr.  Rowe,  and,  like  a  whig,  of  Lucan ; 
but,  as  a  critic,  we  know  what  his  opinion  was  of  the  Latin  poet,  and  of 
his  friends  undertaking,  when  he  celebrates  the  translator  for  delivering 
the  sentiments  of  hi?  original,  with  greater  perspicuity,  and  in  a  finer  turn 
of  vhrase  and  verse. 
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No.  41.    FRIDAY,  MAY  11. 


Dissentientis  conditionibas 
Fffidis,  et  exemplo  trahenti 
fernidem  veniens  in  levnm. — Hob. 


As  the  care  of  oar  national  commerce  redounds  more  to  the 
riches  and  prosperity  of  the  public,  than  any  other  act  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  pity  that  we  do  not  see  the  state  of  it  marked  out  in 
every  particular  reign  with  greater  distinction  and  accuracy,  than 
what  is  usual  among  our  English  historians.  We  may  however 
observe,  in  general,  that  the  best  and  wisest  of  our  monarchs 
have  not  been  less  industrious  to  extend  their  trade,  than  their 
dominions ;  as  it  manifestly  turns  in  a  much  higher  degree  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  if  not  to  the  glory  of  the  sovereign. 

The  first  of  our  kings  who  carried  our  commerce,  and  conse- 
quently our  navigation  to  a  very  great  height,  was  Edward  the 
third.  This  victorious  prince,  by  his  many  excellent  laws  for 
the  encouragement  of  trade,  enabled  his  subjects  to  support  him 
in  his  many  glorious  wars  upon  the  continent,  and  turned  the 
scale  so  much  in  favour  of  our  English  merchandise,  that,  by  a 
balance  of  trade  taken  in  his  time,  the  exported  commodities 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  pounds,  and 
the  imported  but  to  thirty-eight  thousand. 

Those  of  his  successors,  under  whose  regulations  our  trade 
flourished  most,  were  Henry  the  seventh,  and  Queen  Elizabetn. 
As  the  first  of  these  was,  for  his  great  wisdom,  very  often  styled 
the  English  Solomon,  he  followed  the  example  of  that  wise  king 
in  nothing  more,  than  by  advancing  the  traflic  of  his  people.  By 
this  means  he  reconciled  to  him  the  minds  of  his  subjects, 
strengthened  himself  in  their  affections,  improved  very  much  the 
navigation  of  the  kingdom,  and  repelled  the  frequent  attempts  of 
his  enemies. 
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As  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  she  had  always  tb<j  trade  of  her 
kingdom  very  much  at  heart ;  and  we  may  observe  the  effects  of 
it  through  the  whole  course  of  her  reign,  in  the  love  and  obedience 
of  her  people,  as  well  as  in  the  defeats  and  disappointments  of 
her  enemies. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  see  our  present  sovereign 
applying  his  thoughts  so  successfully  to  the  advancement  of  our 
traffic,  and  considering  himself  as  the  king  of  a  trading  island. 
His  Majesty  has  already  gained  very  considerable  advantages  for 
his  people,  and  is  still  employed  in  concerting  schemes,  and  form- 
ing treaties,  for  retrieving  and  enlarging  our  privileges  in  the 
world  of  commerce. 

I  shall  only,  in  this  paper,  take  notice  of  the  treaty  concluded 
at  Madrid  on  the  fourteenth  of  December  last,  1715;  and  by 
comparing  it  with  that  concluded  at  Utrecht  on  the  ninth  of 
December,  1713,  shew  several  particulars  in  which  the  treaty 
made  with  his  present  Majesty  is  more  advantageous  to  Great 
Britain,  than  that  which  was  made  in  the  last  reign ;  after  this 
general  observation,  that  it  is  equally  surprising  how  so  bad  a 
treaty  came  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  a  glorious  and  successful 
war ;  and  how  so  good  a  one  has  been  obtained  in  the  beginning 
of  a  reign  disturbed  by  such  intestine  commotions.  But  we  may 
learn  from  hence,  that  the  wisdom  of  a  sovereign,  and  the  integ- 
rity  of  his  ministers,  are  more  necessary  for  bringing  about  works 
of  such  consequence  for  the  public  good,  than  any  juncture  of 
time,  or  any  other  the  most  favourable  circumstance. 

We  must  here  premise,  that  by  the  treaty  concluded  at 
Madrid  in  1667,  the  duties  of  importation  payable  upon  the  man- 
ufactures and  products  of  Great  Britain,  amounted,  upon  the 
established  valuation  in  the  Spanish  book  of  rates  (after  the  de- 
duction of  the  gratias),  in  Andalusia,  to  1 1 J  per  cent.;  in  Valen 
tia,  to  5  per  cent. ;  and,  in  Catalonia,  to  about  7  per  cent,  or  les? 
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and,  consequently,  upon  the  whole  aforesaid  trade,  those  duties 
could  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  in  a  medium. 

After  this  short  account  of  the  state  of  our  trade  with  Spain, 
before  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  under  the  late  queen,  we  must  ob- 
serve, that  by  the  explanatory  articles  of  this  last-mentioned 
treaty,  the  duties  of  importation  upon  the  products  and  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain  were  augmented,  in  Andalusia,  to  27£  pci 
cent,  at  a  medium. 

But  by  the  late  treaty  made  with  his  present  Majesty  at 
Madrid,  the  said  duties  are  again  reduced,  according  to  the  afore- 
said treaty  of  1667,  and  the  deduction  of  the  gratias  is  estab- 
lished as  an  inviolable  law ;  whereas,  before,  the  gratias  of  the 
farmers,  particularly,  were  altogether  precarious,  and  depended 
entirely  upon  courtesy. 

That  the  common  reader  may  understand  the  nature  of  these 
gratias,  he  must  know,  that  when  the  King  of  Spain  had  laid 
higher  duties  upon  our  English  goods  than  what  the  merchants 
were  able  or  willing  to  comply  with,  he  used  to  abate  a  certain 
part :  which  indulgence,  or  abatement,  went  under  the  name  of  a 
gratia.  But  when  he  had  farmed  out  these  his  customs  to  several 
of  his  subjects,  the  farmers,  in  order  to  draw  more  merchandise 
to  their  respective  ports,  and  thereby  to  increase  their  own  par- 
ticular profits,  used  to  make  new  abatements,  or  gratias,  to  the 
British  merchants,  endeavouring  sometimes  to  outvy  one  another 
in  such  indulgences,  and  by  that  means  to  get  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  custom  into  their  own  hands. 

But  to  proceed  ;  the  duties  on  exportation  may  be  computed 
to  be  raised,  by  the  Utrecht  treaty,  near  as  much  as  the  afore- 
said duties  of  importation  ;  whereas,  by  the  treaty  made  with 
his  present  Majesty,  they  are  reduced  to  their  ancient  standard. 

Complaint  having  been  made,  that  the  Spaniards,  after  the 
suspension  of  arms,  had  taken  several  New  England  and  other 
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British  ships  gathering  salt  at  the  island  of  Tertuga,  a  very  full 
and  just  report  concerning  that  affair  was  laid  before  her  lato 
Majesty,  of  which  I  shall  give  the  reader  the  following  extract : 

"  Your  Majesty's  subjects  have,  from  the  first  settlement  of 
the  continent  of  America,  had  a  free  access  to  this  island ;  and 
have,  without*  interruptions,  unless  in  time  of  war,  used  to  take 
what  salt  they  pleased  there :  and  we  have  proofs  of  that  usage 
for  above  fifty  years,  as  appears  by  certificates  of  persons  who 
have  been  employed  in  that  trade. 

"  It  doth  not  appear,  upon  the  strictest  inquiry,  that  the 
Spaniards  ever  inhabited  or  settled  on  the  said  island ;  nor  is  it 
probable  they  ever  did,  it  being  either  all  barren  rock,  or  dry 
sand,  and  having  no  fresh  water  or  provisions  in  it. 

"  We  take  leave  to  lay  before  your  Majesty,  the  consequence 
of  your  Majesty's  subjects  being  prohibited  to  fetch  salt  at  Ter- 
tuga ;  which  will  in  part  appear  from  the  number  of  ships  using 
that  trade,  being,  as  we  are  informed,  one  year  with  another, 
about  a  hundred  sail. 

"  The  salt  carried  from  thence  to  New  England  is  used  chiefly 

for  curing  of  fish,  which  is  either  cod,  scale-fish,  or  mackrel ; 

the  former  of  which  ^is  the  principal  branch  of  the  returns  made 

from  the  continent  to  Great  Britain  by  way  of  Spain,  Portugal, 

and  the  Straits,  for   the  woollen  and  other  goods  sent  from 

this  kingdom  thither.     Besides  which,  the  scale-fish  and  mackrel 

are  of  such  consequence,  that  the  sugar-islands  cannot  subsist 

without  them,  their  negroes  being  chiefly  supported  by  this  fish : 

so  that  if  they  were  not  supplied  therewith  from  New  England, 

(which  they  cannot  be,  if  your  Majesty's  subjects  are  prohibited 

from  getting  salt  at  Tertuga)  they  would  not  be  able  to  carry  on 

their  sugar- works.     This  hath  been  confirmed  to  us  by  several 

considerable  planters,  concerned  in  those  parts. 

"Upon  the  whole,  your  Majesty's  subjects  having  enjoyed  as 

18 
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uninterrupted  usage  of  gathering  salt  at  Tertuga,  ever  since  the 
first  settlement  of  the  continent  as  aforesaid,  we  humbly  submit 
to  your  Majesty  the  consequence  of  preserving  that  usage  and 
right  upon  which  the  trade  of  your  Majesty's  plantations  so  much 
depends."  • 

Notwithstanding  it  appears  from  what  is  above- written,  that 
our  sugar-islands  were  like  to  suffer  considerably  for  want  of  fish 
from  New  England,  no  care  was  taken  to  have  this  matter  re- 
medied by  the  explanatory  articles,  which  were  nosterior  to  the 
above-mentioned  report. 

However,  in  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  made  with  his  pre- 
sent Majesty,  this  business  is  fully  settled  to  our  advantage. 

The  British  merchants  having  had  several  hardships  put  upon 
them  at  Bilboa.  which  occasioned  the  decay  of  our  trade  at  that 
place,  the  said  merchants  did  make  and  execute,  in  the  yeai 
1700,  a  treaty  of  privileges  with  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants 
of  St.  Ander,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  this  kingdom,  in 
order  to  their  removing  and  settling  there :  the  effect  of  which 
was  prevented  by  the  death  of  king  Charles  the  second  of  Spain, 
and  the  war  which  soon  after  ensued.  This  matter,  it  seems, 
was  slighted  or  neglected  by  the  managers  of  the  Utrecht  treaty : 
for,  by  the  fourteenth  article  of  that  treaty,  there  is  only  *  a 
liberty  given  to  the  British  subjects  to  settle  and  dwell  at  St. 
Ander,  upon  the  terms  of  the  ninth  and  thirteenth  articles  of  the 

■ 

treaty  of  1667,'  which  are  general.  But  no  regard  was  had  to 
the  forementioned  treaty  of  privileges  in  1700;  whereas,  by  the 
second  article  of  the  treaty  now  made  with  his  present  Majesty 
the  forementioned  treaty  of  privileges  with  St.  Ander  is  con- 
firmed and  ratified. 

Another  considerable  advantage  is,  that  the  French,  by  th« 
creaty  made  with  his  present  Majesty,  are  to  pay  the  same  duties 
at  the  dry  poTts,  through  which  they  pass  by  land-carriage,  as 
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we  pay,  upon  importation  or  exportation  by  sea :  which  was  not 
provided  for  by  the  Utrecht  treaty. 

By  the  cedulas  annexed  to  the  treaty  of  1667,  the  valuable 
privileges  of  having  judge  conservators  (appointed  to  make  a 
more  speedy  and  less  expensive  determination  of  all  controversies 
arising  in  trade)  was  fully  established.  But  by  the  fifteenth 
article  of  Utrecht  that  privilege  was  in  effect  given  up.  For  it 
is  therein  only  stipulated,  (  That  in  case  any  other  nation  have 
that  privilege,  we  shall  in  like  manner  enjoy  it.'  Bat  by  the 
fifth  article  of  the  treaty  now  made  with  his  present  Majesty,  it 
is  stipulated,  that l  We  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privileges,  fran- 
chises, exemptions,  and  immunities  whatsoever,  which  we  enjoyed 
by  virtue  of  the  royal  cedulas  or  ordinances  by  the  treaty  of  1667.' 
So  that  hereby  the  privilege  of  judge-conservators  is  again  con- 
firmed to  us. 

As  nothing  but  the  reputation  of  his  Majesty  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  of  his 'fixed  purposes  to  pursue  the  real  good  of  his 
Kingdoms,  could  bring  about  treaties  of  this  nature :  so  it  is  im- 
possible to  reflect  with  patience  on  the  folly  and  ingratitude  of 
those  men  who  labour  to  disturb  him  in  the  midst  of  these  hid 
royal  cares,  and  to  misrepresent  his  generous  endeavours  for  the 
good  of  his  people. 


No.  42.    MONDAY,  MAY  14. 

O  fortunatoa  mercatorcs ! Ho*. 


Several  authors  have  written  on  the  advantage  of  trade  in 
general ;  which  is,  indeed,  so  copious  a  subject,  that  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  exhaust  it  in  a  short  discourse,  so  it  is  very  difficult 
to  observe  any  thing  new  upon  it.     I  shall,  therefore,  only  cod 
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aider  trade  in  this  paper,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  and  essen 
tial  to  the  safety,  strength,  and  prosperity  of  our  own  nation. 

In  the  first  place,  as  we  are  an  island  accommodated  on  all 
sides,  with  convenient  ports,  and  encompassed  with  navigable 
&eas,  we  should  be  inexcusable,  if  we  did  not  make  these  bless- 
ings of  Providence  and  advantage?  of  nature  turn  to^thw-^u^pex 
account.  The  most  celebrated  merchants  in  the  world,  and 
those  who  make  the  greatest  figure  in  antiquity,  were  situated  in 
the  little  island  of  Tyre,  which,  by  the  prodigious  increase  of  its 
wealth  and  strength  at  sea,  did  very  much  influence  the  most 
considerable  kingdoms  and  empires  on  the  neighbouring  conti- 
nent, and  gave  birth  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  afterwards  ex- 
ceeded all  other  nations  in  naval  power.  The  old  Tyre  was.  in- 
deed, seated  on  the  continent,  from  whence  the  inhabitants,  after 
having  been  besieged  by  the  great  king  of  Assyria,  for  the  space 
of  thirteen  years,  withdrew  themselves  and  their  effects  into  the 
island  of  Tyre ;  where,  by  the  benefit  of  such  a  situation,  a  trad- 
ing people  were  enabled  to  hold  out  for  many  ages  against  the 
attempts  of  their  enemies,  and  became  the  merchants  of  the 
world. 

Further  ;  as  an  island,  we  are  accessible  on  every  side  ;  and 
exposed  to  perpetual  invasions  ;  against  which  it  is  impossible  to 
fortify  ourselves  sufficiently,  without  such  a  power  at ,  sea,  as  is 
not  to  be  kept  up,  but  by  a  people  who  flourish  in  commerce. 
To  which  we  must  add,  that  our  inland  towns  being  destitute  of 
fortifications,  it  is  our  indispensable  concern  to  preserve  this  our 
naval  strength,  which  is  as  a  general  bulwark  to  the  British 
nation. 

Besides ;  as  an  island,  it  has  not  been  thought  agreeable  to 
the  true  British  policy  to  make  acquisitions  upon  the  continent. 
In  lieu,  therefore,  of  such  an  increase  of  dominion,  it  is  our  busi- 
ness to  extend  to  the  utmost  our  trade  and  navigation.     By  thia 
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means,  we  reap  the  advantages  of  conquest,  without  violence  01 
injustice ;  we  not  only  strengthen  ourselves,  but  gain  the  wealth 
of  our  neighbours  in  an  honest  way ;  and,  without  any  act  of  hos- 
tility, lay  the  several  nations  of  the  world  under  a  kind  of 
contribution. 

Secondly,  Trade  is  fitted  to  the  nature  of  our  country,  as  it 
abounds  with  a  great  profusion  of  commodities  of  its  own  growth, 
very  convenient  for  other  countries,  and  is  naturally  destitute  of 
many  things  suited  to  the  exigencies,  ornaments,  and  pleasures 
of  life,  which  may  be  fetched  from  foreign  parts.  But,  that 
which  is  more  particularly  to  be  remarked,  our  British  products 
are  of  such  kinds  and  quantities,  as  can  turn  the  balance  of  trade 
to  our  advantage,  and  enable  us  to  sell  more  to  foreigners  than 
we  have  occasion  to  buy  from  them. 

To  this  we  must  add,  that  by  extending  a  well-regulated 
trade,  we  are  as  great  gainers  by  the  commodities  of  many  other 
countries,  as  by  those  of  our  own  nation  ;  and  by  supplying  for- 
eign markets  with  the  growth  and  manufactures  of  the  most  dis- 
tant regions,  we  receive  the  same  profit  from  them,  as  if  they 
were  the  produce  of  our  own  island. 

Thirdly,  We  are  not  a  little  obliged  to  trade,  as  it  has  been 
a  great  means  of  civilizing  our  nation,  and  banishing  out  of  it  all 
the  remains  of  its  ancient  barbarity.  There  are  many  bitter  say- 
ings against  islanders  in  general,  representing  them  as  fierce, 
treacherous,  and  inhospitable.  Those  who  live  on  the  continent 
have  such  opportunities  of  a  frequent  intercourse  with  men  of 
different  religions  and  languages,  and  who  live  under  different 
laws  and  governments,  that  they  become  more  kind,  benevolent, 
and  open-hearted,  to  their  fellow-creatures,  than  those  who  are 
the  inhabitants  of  an  island,  that  hath  not  such  conversations 
with  the  rest  of  the  species.  Caesar's  observation  upon  our  fore- 
fathers is  very  much  to  our  present*  purpose ;  who  remarks,  that 

18* 
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those  of  them  that  lived  upon  the  coast  or  in  sea-port  towns,  were 
nrich  more  civilized,  than  those  who  had  their  dwellings  in  the 
inland  country,  by  reason  of  frequent  communications  with  their 
neighbours  on  the  continent. 

In  the  last  plp™,_  Tr*^*  *a  fth«f^it,p|yjiftf>ftasary  for  us,  as 
our  country  is,  very  populous.  -  It  -employs-multitudes  of  hands 
both  by  sea  and  land,  and  furnishes  the  poorest^  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  with  the  opportunities  of  gaining  an.  honest  livelihood. 
The  skilful  or  industrious  find  their  account  in-  it:  and  many, 
who  bare  no  fixed  property  in  the  soil  of  our  country,  can  make 
themselves  masters  of  as  considerable  estates,  as  those  who 
have- the  greatest  portions  of  the  land  descending  to  them  by  in- 
heritance. 

If  what  has  been  often  charged  upon  us  by  our  neighbours 
has  any  truth  in  it,  That  we  are  prone  to  sedition  and  delight 
in  change,  there  is  no  cure  more  proper  for  this  evil  than  trade, 
which  thus  supplies  business  to  the  active,  and  wealth  to  the  in- 
digent. When  men  are  easy  in  their  circumstances,  they  are 
naturally  enemies  to  innovations ;  and,  indeed,  we  see  in  the 
course  of  our  English  histories,  many  of  our  popular  commotions 
have  taken  their  rise  from  the  decay  of  some  branch  of  commerce, 
which  created  discontents  among  persons  concerned  in  the  manu- 
factures of  the  kingdom.  When  men  are  soured  with  poverty, 
and  unemployed,  they  easily  give  into  any  prospect  of  change,, 
which  may  better  their  condition,  and  cannot  make  it  much 
worse. 

Since,  therefore,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  promoting  of  our 
trade  and  commerce  is  necessary  and  essential  to  our  security 
ind  strength,  our  peace  and  prosperity,  it  is  our  particular  hap- 
piness to  see  a  monarch  on  the  throne,  who  is  sensible  of  the 
true  interest  of  his  kingdoms,  and  applies  himself  with  so  much 
success  to  the-  advancement  of  our  national  commerce 
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The  reader  may  see,  in  my  last  paper,  the  advantages  which 
his  Majesty  has  gained  for  us  in  our  Spanish  trade.  In  this,  I 
shall  give  a  short  account  of  those  procured  for  us  from  the  Aus- 
trian low  countries,  by  virtue  of  the  twenty-sixth  article  of  the 
barrier  treaty  made  at  Antwerp  the  fifteenth  of  November  last. 

This  branch  of  our  trade  was  regulated  by  a  tariff,  or  declara- 
tion of  the  duties  of  import  and  export,  in  the  year  1670,  which 
was  superseded  by  another  made  in  1680,  that  continued  'till  this 
last  tariff  settled  in  1715  with  his  present  Majesty.  As  for  the 
two  former,  those  who  are  at  the  pains  of  perusing  them  will  find, 
the  tariff  of  1670  laid  higher  duties  on  several  considerable 
branches  of  our  trade,  than  that  of  1680,  but  in  many  particulars 
was  more  favourable  to  us  than  the  latter.  Now,  by  the  present 
tariff  of  1715,  these  duties  are  fixed  and  regulated  for  the  future 
by  those  which  were  most  favourable  in  either  of  the  former 
tariffs,  and  all  our  products  and  manufactures  (one  only  excepted, 
which  I  shall  name  by  and  by)  settled  upon  rather  an  easier  foot 
than  ever. 

Our  woollen  cloths,  being  the  most  profitable  branch  of  our 
trade  into  these  countries,  have  by  this  means,  gained  a  very  con- 
siderable advantage.  For  the  tariff  of  1680,  having  laid  higher 
duties  upon  the  finer  sorts,  and  lower  duties  on  ordinary  cloth, 
than  what  were  settled  in  the  tariff  of  1670,  his  Majesty  has,  by 
the  present  treaty,  reduced  the  duties  on  the  finer  sorts  to  the 
tariff  of  1670,  and  confirmed  the  duties  on  ordinary  cloth  accord- 
ing to  the  tariff  of  1680.  Insomuch  that  this  present  tariff  of 
1715,  considered  with  relation  to  this  valuable  part  of  our  trade, 
reduces  the  duties  at  least  one  sixth  part,  supposing  the  exporta- 
tion of  all  sorts  to  be  equal.  But  as  there  is  always  a  much 
greater  exportation  of  the  ordinary  cloth,  than  of  the  finer  sorts 
the  reduction  of  these  duties  becomes  still  much  more  consid 
erable. 
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Wo  must  further  observe,  that  there  had  been  several  innova 
tions  made  to  the  detriment  of  the  English  merchant  since  the 
tariff  of  1680;  all  which  innovations  are  now  entirely  set  aside 
upon  every  species  of  goods,  except  butter,  which  is  here  particu- 
larly mentioned,  because  we  cannot  be  too  minute  and  circumstan- 
tial in  account*  of  this  nature.  This  article,  however,  is  mode- 
rated, and  is  rated  in  proportion  to  what  has  been,  and  is  still  to 
be  paid  by  the  Dutch. 

As  our  commerce  with  the  Netherlands  is  thus  settled  to  the 
advantage  of  our  British  merchants,  so  is  it  much  to  their  satis- 
faction :  and  if  his  Majesty,  in  the  several  succeeding  parts  of 
his  reign,  (which  we  hope  may  be  many  years  prolonged)  should 
advance  our  commerce  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  has  already 
done,  we  may  expect  to  see  it  in  a  more  flourishing  condition, 
than  under  any  of  his  royal  ancestors.  He  seems  to  place  his 
greatness  in  the  riches  and  prosperity  of  his  people ;  and  what 
may  we  not  hope  from  him  in  a  time  of  quiet  and  tranquil- 
lity ?  since,  during  the  late  distractions,  he  has  done  so  much  for 
the  advantage  of  our  trade,  when  we  could  not  reasonably  expect 
he  should  have  been  able  to  do  any  thing. 
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Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 
In  patriam  populumque  fluxit — Hob. 

One  would  wonder  how  any  person,  endowed,  with  the  ordi 
nary  principles  of  prudence  and  humanity,  should  desire  to  be 
king  of  a  country,  in  which  the  established  religion  is  directly 
opposite  to  that  which  he  himself  professes.  Were  it  possible 
for  such  a  one  to  accomplish  his  designs,  his  own  reason  must  tell 
him,  there  could  not  be  a  more  uneasy  prince,  nor  a  more  unhap- 
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py  people.  But  how  it  can  enter  into  the  wishes  of  any  private 
persons  to  be  the  subjects  of  a  man,  whose  faith  obliges  him  to 
use  the  most  effectual  means  for  extirpating  their  religion,  is  al- 
together incomprehensible,  but  upon  the  supposition,  that  what- 
ever principles  they  seem  to  adhere  to,  their  interest,  ambition, 
or  revenge,  is  much  more  active  and  predominant  in  their  minds, 
than  the  love  of  their  country,  or  of  its  national  worship. 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  particular  benefit  which  either  the 
Pretender  himself,  or  the  favourers  of  his  cause,  could  promise  to 
the  British  nation  from  the  success  of  his  pretensions ;  though 
the  evils  which  would  arise  from  it,  are  numberless  and  evident. 
These  men  content  themselves  with  one  general  assertion,  which 
often  appears  in  their  writings,  and  their  discourse;  that  the 
kingdom  will  never  be  quiet  till  he  is  upon  the  throne.  If  by  this 
position  is  meant,  that  those  will  never  be  quiet  who  would  endea- 
vour to  place  him  there,  it  may  possibly  have  some  truth  in  it ; 
though  we  hope  even  these  will  be  reduced  to  their  obedience  by 
the  care  of  their  safety,  if  not  by  the  sense  of  their  duty.  But 
on  the  other  side,  how  ineffectual  would  this  strange  expedient 
be,  for  establishing  the  public  quiet  and  tranquillity,  should  it 
ever  take  place !  for,  by  way  of  argument,  we  may  suppose  impos- 
sibilities. Would  that  party  of  men  which  comprehends  the  most 
wealthy,  and  the  most  valiant  of  the  kingdom,  and  which,  were 
the  cause  put  to  a  trial,  would  undoubtedly  appear  the  most  nu- 
merous, (for  I  am  far  from  thinking  all  those  who  are  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  tories,  to  be  favourers  of  the  Pretender)  can 
we,  I  say,  suppose  these  men  would  live  quiet  under  a  reign 
which  they  have  hitherto  opposod,  and  from  which  they  appre- 
hend such  a  manifest  destruction  to  their  country  ?  Can  we  sup- 
pose our  present  royal  family,  who  are  so  powerful  in  foreign 
dominions,  so  strong  in  their  relations  and  alliances,  and  so  unj 
verbally  supported  by  the  Protestant  interest  of  Europe,  would 
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continue  quiet,  and  not  make  vigorous  and  repeated  attempts  fen 
the  recovery  of  their  right,  should  it  ever  be  wrested  out  of  their 
hands  ?  Can  we  imagine  that  our  British  clergy  would  be  quiet 
under  a  prince,  who  is  zealous  for  his  religion,  and  obliged  by  it 
to  subvert  those  doctrines,  which  it  is  their  duty  to  defend  and 
propagate  ?  Nay,  would  any  of  those  men  themselves,  who  are 
the  champions  of  this  desperate  cause,  unless  such  of  them  as  are 
professed  Roman  Catholics,  or  disposed  to  be  so,  live  quiet  under 
a  government  which,  at  the  best,  would  make  use  of  all  indirect 
methods  in  favour  of  a  religion,  that  is  inconsistent  with  our  laws 
and  liberties,  and  would  impose  on  us  such  a  yoke,  as  neither  we 
nor  our  fathers  were  able  to  bear  ?  All  the  quiet  that  could  be 
expected  from  such  a  reign,  must  be  the  result  of  absolute  power 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  despicable  slavery  on  the  other :  and  I 
believe  every  reasonable  man  will  be  of  the  Roman  historian's 
opinion,  that  a  disturbed  liberty  is  better  than  a  quiet  servitude, 

There  is  not,  indeed,  a  greater  absurdity  than  to  imagine  the 
quiet  of  a  nation  can  arise  from  an  establishment,  in  which  the 
king  would  be  of  one  communion,  and  the  people  of  another ;  es- 
pecially when  the  religion  of  the  sovereign  carries  in  it  the  utmost 
malignity  to  that  of  the  subject.  If  any  of  our  English  monarchs 
niigLc  have  hoped  to  reign  quietly  under  such  circumstances,  it 
would  have  been  King  Charles  the  second,  who  was  received  with 
all  the  joy  and  good-will  that  are  natural  to  a  people,  newly  res- 
cued from  a  tyranny  which  had  long  oppressed  them  in  several 
shapes.  But  this  monarch  was  too  wise  to  own  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic,  even  in  that  juncture  of  time ;  or  to  imagine  it  practica- 
ble for  an  avowed  Popish  prince  to  govern  a  Protestant  people. 
His  brother  tried  the  experiment,  and  every  one  knows  the  sue 
cess  of  it. 

As  speculations  are  best  supported  by  facts,  I  shall  add  to 
these  domestic  examples  one  or  two  parallel  instances  out  of  the 
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Swedish  history,  which  may  be  sufficient  to  shew  us,  that  a  schemo 
of  government  is  impracticable  in  which  the  head  does  not  agree 
with  the  body,  in  that  point,  which  is  of  the  greatest  concern  to 
reasonable  creatures.  Sweden  is  the  only  Protestant  kingdom 
in  Europe  besides  this  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  see  Popish  princes  upon  the  throne  ;  and  we  find  that 
they  behaved  themselves  as  we  did,  and  as  it  is  natural  for  men  to 
do,  upon  the  same  occasion.  Their  King  Sigismond  having,  con- 
trary to  the  inclinations  of  his  people,  endeavoured,  by  several 
clandestine  methods,  to  promote  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion 
among  his  subjects,  and  shewn  several  marks  of  favour  to  their 
priests  and  Jesuits,  was,  after  a  very  short  reign,  deposed  by  the 
states  of  that  kingdom,  being  represented  as  one  who  could 
neither  be  held  by  oaths  nor  promises,  and  over-ruled  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  religion,  which  dispenses  with  the  violation  of  the 
most  sacred  engagements  that  are  opposite  to  its  interests.  The 
states,  to  shew  farther  their  apprehensions  of  Popery,  and  how 
incompatible  they  thought  the  principles  of  the  church  of  Rome 
in  a  sovereign  were  with  those  of  the  reformed  religion  in  his  sub- 
jects, agreed  that  his  son  should  succeed  to  the  throne,  provided 
he  were  brought  up  a  Protestant.  This  the  father  seemingly  com 
plied  with ;  but  afterwards  refusing  to  give  him  such  an  educa- 
tion, the  son  was  likewise  set  aside,  and  for  ever  excluded  from 
that  succession.  The  famous  Queen  Christina,  daughter  to  the 
Great  Gustavus,  who  was  so  sensible  of  those  troubles  which 
would  accrue  both  to  herself  and  her  people,  should  she  avow  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  while  she  was  upon  the  throne  of  Swe- 
den; that  she  did  not  make  an  open  profession  of  that  faith,  till 
she  had  resigned  her  crown,  and  was  actually  upon  her  journey 
to  Rome. 

In  short,  if  there  be  any  political  maxim,  which  may  be  de- 
pended upon  as  sure  and  infallible,  this  is  one :  That  it  is  im 
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possible  for  a  nation  to  be  happy,  where  a  people  of  the  reformed 
religion  are  governed  by  a  king  that  is  a  papist.  Were  he,  in- 
deed, only  a  nominal  Roman  Catholic,  there  might  be  a  possi- 
bility of  peace  and  quiet  under  such  a  reign ;  but  if  he  is  sincere 
in  the  principles  of  his  church,  he  must  treat  heretical  subjects 
as  that  church  directs  him,  and  knows  very  well,  that  he  ceases 
to  be  religious,  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  persecutor. 


NO.  44.    MONDAY,  MAY  21. 

Multaque  proterea  variorum  monstra  ferarora 
Centauri  In  foribus  stabulant,  acyltoque  biformea, 
Et  centum-geminus  Briareus,  ac  bellua  Lern» 
Horrendum  stridens,  flammisque  armata  Chimiera, 
Gorgonea,  Harpyiseque,  et  forma  tricorporis  utnbrw. 
Oorripit  hie  subita  trepidas  forrnidlne  ferrum 
iEneas,  strictamque  aciem  venientibus  offerL 
Et,  ni  docta  comes  tenaes  sine  corpore.  vitas 
Admoneat  vol  (tare  cava  sub  imagine  forma, 
Irruat,  et  frustra  ferro  diverberet  umbras. — Virg. 

As  I  was  last  Friday  taking  a  walk  in  the  park,  I  saw  a 
cou  ltry  gentleman  at  the  side  of  Rosamond's  pond,  pulling  a 
handful  of  oats  out  of  his  pocket,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure, gathering  the  ducks  about  him.  Upon  my  coming  up  to 
him,  who  should  it  be  but  my  friend  the  fox-hunter,  whom  T 
gave  some  account  of  in  my  twenty- second  paper !  I  immedi- 
ately joined  him,  and  partook  of  his  diversion,  till  he  had  not  an 
oat  left  in  his  pocket.  We  then  made  the  tour  of  the  park  to- 
gether, when,  after  having  entertained  me  with  the  description 
of  a  decoy-pond  that  lay  near  his  seat  in  the  country,  and  of  a 
meeting-house  that  was  going  to  be  rebuilt  in  a  neighbouring 
market-town,  he  gave  me  an  account  of  some  very  odd  adven 
tures  which  he  had  met  with  that  morning ;  and  which  t  shall 
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lay  together  in  a  short  and  faithful  history,  as  well  as  my  memo- 
ry will  give  me  leave. 

My  friend,  who  has  a  natural  aversion  to  London,  would  nev- 
er have  come  up,  had  not  he  been  subpoenaed  to  it,  as  he  told 
me,  in  order  to  give  his  testimony  for  one  of  the  rebels,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  a  very  fair  sportsman.  Having  travelled  all 
night,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  dust  and  heat,  he  arrived 
with  his  guide,  a  little  after  break  of  day,  at  Charing-cross ; 
where,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  saw  a  running  footman  carried  in 
a  chair,  followed  by  a  waterman  in  the  same  kind  of  vehicle. 
He  was  wondering  at  the  extravagance  of  their  masters,  that 
furnished  them  with  such  dresses  and  accommodations,  when,  on 
a  sudden,  he  beheld  a  chimney-sweeper  conveyed  after  the  same 
manner,  with  three  footmen  running  before  him.  During  his 
progress  through  the  Strand,  he  met  with  several  ottar  figures 
no  less  wonderful  and  surprising.  Seeing  a  great  many  in  rich 
morning-gowns,  he  was  amazed  to  find  that  persons  of  quality 
were  up  so  early :  and  was  no  less  astonished  to  see  many  law- 
yers in  their  bar-gowns,  when  he  knew  by  his  almanac  the  term 
was  ended.  As  he  was  extremely  puzzled  and  confounded  in 
himself  what  all  this  should  mean,  a  hackney-coach  chancing  to 
pass  by  him,  four  batts*  popped  out  their  heads  all  at  once, 
which  very  much  frighted  both  him  and  his  horse.  My  friend, 
who  always  takes  care  to  cure  his  horse  of  such  starting  fits, 
spurred  him  up  to  the  very  side  of  the  coach,  to  the  no  small 
diversion  of  the  batts  ;  who,  seeing  him  with  his  long  whip, 
horse-hair  periwig,  jockey  belt,  and  coat  without  sleeves,  fancied 
him  to  be  one  of  the  masqueraders  on  horseback,  and  received 
him  with  a  loud  peal  of  laughter.  His  mind  being  full  of  idle 
stories,  which  are  spread  up  and  down  the  nation  by  the  disaf- 

a  Batts.    A  sort  "f  masker*,  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  thea* 
night-birds. 

vol.  ill. — 10  19 
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fccted,  he  immediately  concluded  that  all  the  persons  he  saw  in 
these  strange  habits  were  foreigners,  and  conceived  a  great  in- 
dignation against  them,  for  pretending  to  laugh  at  an  English 
country-gentleman.  But  he  soon  recovered  out  of  his  error,  by 
hearing  the  voices  of  several  of  them,  and  particularly  of  a  shep- 
herdess quarrelling  with  her  coachman,  and  threatening  to  break 
his  bones,  in  very  intelligible  English,  though  with  a  masculine 
tone.  His  astonishment  still  increased  upon  him,  to  see  a  con- 
tinued procession  of  harlequins,  scaramouches,  punchinellos,  and 
a  thousand  other  merry  dresses,  by  which  people  of  quality  dis- 
tinguish their  wit  from  that  of  the  vulgar. 

Being  now  advanced  as  far  as  Somerset-house,  and  observing 
it  to  be  the  great  hive  whence  these  chimeras  issued  forth,  from 
time  to  time,  my  friend  took  his  station  among  a  cluster  of  mob, 
who  were  making  themselves  merry  with  their  betters.  The 
first  that  came  out  was  a  very  venerable  matron,  with  a  nose  and 
chin  that  were  within  a  very  little  of  touching  one  another.  My 
friend,  at  the  first  view  fancying  her  to  be  an  old  woman  of  qual- 
ity, out  of  his  good  breeding  put  off  his  hat  to  her,  when  the 
person  pulling  off  her  mask,  to  his  great  surprise,  appeared  a 
smockrfaced  young  fellow.  His  attention  was  soon  taken  off 
from  this  object,  and  turned  to  another  that  had  very  hollow 
eyes,  and  a  wrinkled  face,  which  flourished  in  all  the  bloom  of 
fifteen.  The  whiteness  of  the  lily  was  blended  in  it  with  the 
blush  of  the  rose.  He  mistook  it  for  a  very  whimsical  kind  of 
mask ;  but,  upon  a  nearer  view,  he  found  that  she  held  her  viz* 
ard  in  her  hand,  and  that  what  he  saw  was  only  her  natural  coun- 
tenance, touched  up  with  the  usual  improvements  of  an  aged  co- 
quette. 

The  next  who  shewed  herself  was  a  female  quaker,  so  very 
pretty,  that  he  could  not  forbear  licking  his  lips,  and  saying  to 
the  mob  about  him,  '  It  is  ten  thousand  pities  she  is  not  a  church* 
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woman. '     The  quaker  was  followed  by  half  a  dozen  nuns,  who 
filed  off  one  after  another  up  Catharine-street,  to  their  respective 

convents  in  Drury-lane. 

The 'squire,  observing  the  prcciseness  of  their  dress,  began 
now  to  imagine,  after  all,  that  this  was  a  nest  of  sectaries ;  for 
he  had  often  heard  that  the  town  was  full  of  them.  He  was 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  upon  seeing  a  conjurer,  whom  he 
guessed  to  be  the  holder-forth.  However,  to  satisfy  himself,  he 
asked  a  porter,  who  stood  next  him,  what  religion  these  people 
were  of?  The  porter  replied,  (  They  are  of  no  religion ;  it  is  a 
masquerade.'  *  Upon  that,  (says  my  friend,)  I  began  to  smoke 
that  they  were  a  parcel  of  mummers ; '  and  being  himself  one  of 
the  quorum  in  his  own  county,  could  not  but  wonder  that  none 
of  the  Middlesex  justices  took  care  to  lay  some  of  them  by  the 
heels.  He  was  the  more  provoked  in  the  spirit  of  magistracy, 
upon  discovering  two  very  unseemly  objects  :  the  first  was  a 
judge,  who  rapped  out  a  great  oath  at  his  footman ;  and  the  oth- 
er a  big-bellied  woman,  who,  upon  taking  a  leap  into  the  coach, 
miscarried  of  a  cushion.  What  still  gave  him  greater  offence, 
was  a  drunken  bishop,  who  reeled  from  one  side  of  the  court  to 
the  other,  and  was  very  sweet  upon  an  Indian  queen.  But  his 
worship,  in  the  midst  of  his  austerity,  was  mollified  at  the  sight 
of  a  very  lovely  milk-maid,  whom  he  began  to  regard  with  an 
eye  of  mercy,  and  conceived  a  particular  affection  for  her,  until 
he  found,  to  his  great  amazement,  that  the  standers-by  suspected 
her  to  be  a  duchess. 

I  must  not  conclude  this  narrative,  without  mentioning  one 
disaster  which  happened  to  my  friend  on  this  occasion.  Having 
for  his  better  convenience  dismounted,  and  mixed  among  the 
crowd,  he  found,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  inn,  that  he  had  lost  his 
purse  and  his  almanac.  And  though  it  is  no  wonder  such  a  trick 
should  be  played  him  by  some  of  the  curious  spectators,  he  can 
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not  beat  it  out  of  his  head,  but  that  it  was  a  cardinal  who  picked 
his  pocket,  and  that  this  cardinal  was  a  Presbyterian  in  disguise. 


No.  45.    FRIDAY,  MAY  25. 

Nimium  niflas  pretium  est  si  probitatis  impendio  constat — QunmL. 

I  have  lately  read,  with  much  pleasure,  the  Essays  upon 
several  Subjects,  published  by  Sir  Richard  Blackmore;  and 
though  I  agree  with  him  in  many  of  his  excellent  observations 
I  cannot  but  take  that  reasonable  freedom,  which  he  himself 
makes  use  of  with  regard  to  other  writers,  to  dissent  from  him 
in  some  few  particulars.  In  his  reflections  upon  works  of  wit 
and  humour,  he  observes  how  unequal  they  are  to  combat  vice 
and  folly ;  and  seems  to  think,  that  the  finest  raillery  and  satire, 
though  directed  by  these  generous  views,  never  reclaimed  one 
vicious  man,  or  made  one  fool  depart  from  his  folly. a 

This  is  a  position  very  hard  to  be  contradicted,  because  no 
author  knows  the  number  or  names  of  his  converts.  As  for  the 
Tatlers  and  Spectators,  in  particular,  which  are  obliged  to  this 
ingenious  and  useful  author  for  the  character  he  has  given  of 
them,  they  were  so  generally  dispersed  in  single  sheets,  and  have 
since  been  printed  in  so  great  numbers,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  have  made  some  proselytes  to  the  interests,  if  not  to  the 
practice  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  among  such  a  multitude  of  read- 
ers. 

I  need  not  remind  this  learned  gentleman,  that  Socrates,  who 
was  the  greatest  propagator  of  morality  in  the  heathen  world, 
and  a  martyr  for  the  unity  of  the  godhead,  was  so  famous  for 

» I  incline  to  Sir  Richard  Blackmore's  opinion.     But  su/jh  writings  may 
prevent  vice  and  folly,  which  is  better  than  reclaiming  the  n. 
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the  exercise  of  this  talent  among  the  politest  people  of  antiqui 
ty,  that  he  gained  the  name  of  (6  "Et/xov)  the  Droll. 

There  are  very  good  effects  which  visibly  arose  from  the 
above-mentioned  performances,  and  others  of  the  like  nature ;  as. 
in  the  first  place,  they  diverted  raillery  from  improper  objects, 
and  gave  a  new  turn  to  ridicule,  which,  for  many  years,  had  been 
exerted  on  persons  and  things  of  a  sacred  and  serious  nature. 
They  endeavoured  to  make  mirth  instructive ;  and,  if  they  failed 
in  this  great  end,  they  must  be  allowed,  at  least,  to  have  made  it 
innocent.  If  wit  and  humour  begin  again  to  relapse  into  their 
former  licentiousness,  they  can  never  hope  for  approbation  from 
those  who  know  that  raillery  is  useless  when  it  has  no  moral  un- 
der it,  and  pernicious  when  it  attacks  any  thing  that  is  either 
unbiameable  or  praise-worthy.  To  this  we  may  add,  what  has 
been  commonly  observed,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  be  merry  on 
the  side  of  vice,  as  serious  objects  are  the  most  capable  of  ridi- 
cule ;  as  the  party,  which  naturally  favours  such  a  mirth,  is  the 
most  numerous :  and  as  there  are  the  most  standing  jests  and 
patterns  for  imitation  in  this  kind  of  writing. 

In  the  next  place,  such  productions  of  wit  and  humour,  as 
have  a  tendency  to  expose  vice  and  folly,  furnish  useful  diver- 
sions to  all  kinds  of  readers.  The  good  or  prudent  man  may, 
by  these  means,  be  diverted,  without  prejudice  to  his  discretion 
or  morality.  Raillery,  under  such  regulations,  unbends  the 
mind  from  serious  studies,  and  severer  contemplations,  without 
throwing  it  off  from  its  proper  bias.  It  carries  on  the  same  de 
sign  that  is  promoted  by  authors  of  a  graver  turn,  and  only  does 
it  in  another  manner.  It  also  awakens  reflection  in  those  who 
are  the  most  indifferent  in  the  cause  of  virtue  or  knowledge,  by 
setting  before  them  the  absurdity  of  such  practices  as  are  general- 
ly unobserved,  by  reason  of  their  being  common  or  fashionable ; 
nay,  it  sometimes  catches  the  dissolute  and  abandoned  before 
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they  axe  aware  of  it  who  are  often  betrayed  to  laugh  at  them- 
selves, and,  upon  reflection,  find,  that  they  are  merry  at  their  own 
expence.  I  might  farther  take  notice,  that  by  entertainments  of 
this  kind  a  man  may  be  cheerful  in  solitude,  and  not  be  forced 
to  seek  for  company  every  time  he  has  a  mind  to  be  merry. 

The  last  advantage  I  shall  mention  from  compositions  3f  this 
nature,  when  thus  restrained,  is  that  they  shew  wisdom  and  virtue 
are  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  politeness  and  good  humour. 
They  make  morality  appear  amiable  to  people  of  gay  dispositions, 
and  refute  the  common  objection  against  religion,  which  repre- 
sents it  as  only  fit  for  gloomy  and  melancholy  tempers.  It  was 
the  motto  of  a  bishop,  very  eminent  for  his  piety  and  good  works, 
in  King  Charles  the  second's  reign,  Inset  vi  Deo  et  latare, '  Serve 
God  and  be  chearfuL'  Those,  therefore,  who  supply  the  world 
with  such  entertainments  of  mirth  as  are  instructive,  or  at  least 
harmless,  may  be  thought  to  deserve  well  of  mankind ;  to  which 
I  shall  only  add,  that  they  retrieve  the  honour  of  polite  learning, 
and  answer  those  sour  enthusiasts  who  affect  to  stigmatize  the 
finest  and  most  elegant  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  (which 
they  have  never  read)  as  dangerous  to  religion,  and  destructive 
of  all  sound  and  saving  knowledge. 

Our  nation  are  such  lovers  of  mirth  and  humour,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  detached  papers,  which  come  out  on  stated  days, 
either  to  have  a  general  run,  or  long  continuance,  if  they  are  not 
diversified,  and  enlivened  from  time  to  time,  with  subjects  and 
thoughts  accommodated  to  this  taste,  which  so  prevails  among 
our  countrymen.  No  periodical  author,  who  always  maintains 
his  gravity,  and  does  not  sometimes  sacrifice  to  the  graces,  must 
expect  to  keep  in  vogue  for  any  considerable  time.  Political 
speculations  in  particular,  however  just  and  important,  are  of  so 
dry  and  austere  a  nature,  that  they  will  not  go  down  with  the 
public  without  frequent  season'  ngs  of  this  kind.     The  work  may 
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bo  well  performed,  but  will  never  take,  if  it  is  not  set  off  with 
proper  scenes  and  decorations.  A  mere  politician  is  but  a  dull 
companion,  and,  if  he  is  always  wise,  is  in  great  danger  of  being 
tiresome  or  ridiculous.  Besides,  papers  of  entertainment  are 
necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  readers,  especially  among 
those  of  different  notions  and  principles ;  who,  by  this  means, 
may  be  betrayed  to  give  you  a  fair  hearing,  and  to  know  what 
you  have  to  say  for  yourself.  I  might  likewise  observe,  that  in 
all  political  writings  there  is  something  that  grates  upon  the 
mind  of  the  most  candid  reader,  in  opinions  which  are  not  con- 
formable to  his  own  way  of  thinking ;  and  that  the  harshness  of 
reasoning  is  not  a  little  softened  and  smoothed  by  the  infusions 
of  mirth  and  pleasantry. 

Political  speculations  do  likewise  furnish  us  with  several  ob- 
jects thai?  may  very  innocently  be  ridiculed,  and  which  are  re- 
garded as  such  by  men  of  sense  in  all  parties ;  of  this  kind  are 
the  passions  of  our  stateswomen,  and  the  reasonings  of  our  fox- 
hunters. 

A  writer  who  makes  fame  the  chief  end  of  his  endeavours, 
and  would  be  more  desirous  of  pleasing  than  of  improving  his 
readers,  might  find  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  mirth  in  politics. 
Scandal  and  satire  are  never-failing  gratifications  to  the  public. 
Detraction  and  obloquy  are  received  with  as  much  eagerness  as 
wit  and  humour.  Should  a  writer  single  out  particular  persons, 
or  point  his  raillery  at  any  order  of  men,  who,  by  their  profession 
ought  to  be  exempt  from  it ;  should  he  slander  the  innocent,  or 
satirize  the  miserable  ;  or  should  he,  even  on  the  proper  subjects 
of  derision,  give  the  full  play  to  his  mirth,  without  regard  to  de- 
cency and  good  manners  ;  he  might  be  sure  of  pleasing  a  great 
part  of  his  readers,  but  must  be  a  very  ill  man,  if  by  such  a  pro* 
eeeding  he  could  please  himself. 
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No.  46.  MONDAY,  MAY  28. 


— « male  nominatis 

£arcite  verbis: 
Hie  dies,  vere  mihi  festus,  atras 
Eximet  curas ;  ego  nee  tumultum 
Nee  inori  per  vim  nietuam,  tenente 

GflBsare  terras.       Hob. 

The  usual  salutation  to  a  man  upon  his  birtb-day  among  the 
aa  »ient  Romans  was,  Multos  et  fcelices  ;  in  which  they  wished 
bin  many  happy  returns  of  it.  When  Augustus  celebrated  the 
secular  year,  which  was  kept  but  once  in  a  century,  and  received 
the  congratulations  of  his  people  on  that  account,  an  eminent 
court-wit  saluted  him  in  the  birth-day  form  (Multos  et  fcelices) 
which  is  recorded  as  a  beautiful  turn  of  compliment,  expressing  a 
desire  that  he  might  enjoy  a  happy  life  of  many  hundreds  of  years. 
This  salutation  cannot  be  taxed  with  flattery,  since  it  was  direct- 
ed to  a  prince,  of  whom  it  is  said  by  a  great  listorian, '  It  had 
been  happy  for  Rome,  if  he  had  never  been  born,  or  if  he  had 
never  died.'  Had  he  never  been  born,  Rome  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability have  recovered  its  former  liberty  :  had  he  never  died,  it 
would  have  been  more  happy  under  his  government  than  it  could 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  its  ancient  freedom. 

It  is  our  good  fortune  that  our  sovereign,  whose  nativity  is 
celebrated  on  this  day,  gives  us  a  prospect,  which  the  Romaus 
wanted  under  the  reign  of  their  Augustus,  of  his  being  succeeded 
by  an  heir,  both  to  his  virtues  and  his  dominions.  In  the  mean 
time  it  happens  very  luckily,  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  race 
of  kings  upon  the  British  throne,  that  the  first  of  this  royal  line  has 
all  those  high  qualifications  which  are  necessary  to  fix  the  crown 
upon  his  own  head,  and  to  transmit  it  to  his.  posterity.  We 
may,  indeed,  observe,  that  every  series  of  kings  who  have  kept 
up  the  succession  in  their  respective  families,  in  spite  of  all  pre- 
nsioiu*  and  oppositions  formed  against  them,  has  been  headed 
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by  princes  famous  for  valour  and  wisdom.  I  need  only  mention 
the  names  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Henry  the  second,  Henry 
the  fourth,  Edward  the  fourth,  and  Henry  the  seventh.  As  for 
King  James  the  first,  the  founder  of  the  Stuart  race,  had  he 
been  as  well  turned  for  the  camp  as  the  cabinet,  and  not  con- 
fined all  his  views*  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  his  own  reign, 
iris  son  had  not-  been  involved  in  such  fatal  troubles  and  con- 
fusions 

Were  an  honest  Briton  to  wish  for  a  sovereign,  who,  in  the 
present  situation  of  affairs,  would  be  most  capable  of  advancing 
our  national  happiness,  what  could  he  desire  more  than  a  prince 
mature  in  wisdom  and  experience ;  renowned  for  his  valour  and 
resolution ;  successful  and  fortunate  in  his  undertakings ;  zeal 
ous  for  the  reformed  religion  ;  related  or  allied  to  all  the  most 
considerable  Protestant  powers  of  Europe ;  and  blessed  with  a 
numerous  issue  !  A  failure  in  any  one  of  these  particulars  has 
been  the  cause  of  infinite  calamities  to  the  British  nation ;  but 
when  they  all  thus  happily  concur  in  the  same  person,  they  are 
as  much  as  can  be  suggest*.  J  even  by  our  wishes,  for  making  us 
a  happy  people,  so  far  as  the  qualifications  of  a  monarch  can  con- 
tribute to  it. 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  character  of  his  present  Majesty,  hav- 
ing already  given  an  imperfect  sketch  of  it  in  my  second  paper  ; 
but  shall  chuse  rather  to  observe  that  cruel  treatment  which  this 
excellent  prince  has  met  with  from  the  tongues  and  pens  of  some 
of  his  disaffected  subjects.  The  baseness,  ingratitude,  and  in 
justice  of  which  practice  will  appear  to  us,  if  we  consider, 

First,  that  it  reflects  highly  upon  the  good  sense  of  the  British 
nation,  who  do  not  know  how  to  set  a  just  value  upon  a  prinoe, 

a  Had  he  been  as  well  turned  for  the  camp  as  the  cabinet,  and  not  con- 
fined all  his  '  iews,  Ac  This  way  of  coupling  a  passive,  and  active  vert 
together  is  not  accurate. 
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whose  virtues  have  gained  him  the  universal  esteem  of  foreign 
countries.     Those  potentates  who,  as  some  may  suppose,  do  not 
wish  well  to  his  affairs,  have  shewn  the  greatest  respect  to  his 
personal  character,  and  testified  their  readiness  to  enter  into 
such  friendships  and  alliances  as  may  be  advantageous  to  his 
people.     The  northern  kings  solicit  him  with  impatience  to  come 
among  them,  as  the  only  person  capable  of  settling  the  several 
claims  and  pretensions,  which  have  produced  such  unspeakable 
calamities  in  that  part  of  the  world.     Two  of  the  most  remote 
and  formidable  powers  of  Europe  have  entertained  thoughts  of 
submitting  their  disputea  to  his  arbitration.     Every  one  knows 
his  ancient  subjects  had  such  a  long  experience  of  his  sovereign 
virtues,  that  at  his  departure  from  them  his  whole  people  were 
in  tears  ;  which  were  answered  with  all  those  sentiments  of  hu- 
manity, that  arise  in  the  heart  of  a  good  prince  on  so  moving  an 
occasion.     What  a  figure,  therefore,  must  we  make  among  man- 
kind, if  we  are  the  only  people  of  Europe  who  derogate  from  his 
merit,  that  may  be  made  happy  by  it ;  and  if,  in  a  kingdom  which 
is  grown  glorious  by  the  reputation  of  such  a  sovereign,  there 
are  multitudes  who  would  endeavour  to  lessen  and  undervalue  it. 
In  the  next  place :  such  a  treatment  from  any  part  of  our 
fellow-subjects,  is  by  no  means  answerable   to  what  we  receive 
from  his  Majesty.     His  love  and  regard  for  our  constitution  is 
so  remarkable,  that,  as  we  are  told  by  those  whose  office  it  is  to 
lay  the.  business  of  the  nation  before  him,  it  is  his  first  question, 
upon  any  matter  of  the  least  doubt  or  difficulty,  whether  it  be 
in  every  point  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  ?     He  is  easy 
of  access  to  those  who  desire  it,  and  is  so  gracious  in  his  be- 
haviour  and  condescension  on  such  occasions,  that  none  of  his 
subjects  retire  from  his  presence  without  the  greatest  idea  of  his 
wisdom  and  goodness.     His  continued  application  to  j*uch  public 
affairs  as  may  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  his  kingdoms,  diverts 
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him  from  those  pleasures  and  entertainments  which  may  be  in- 
dulged by  persons  in  a  lower  station,  and  are  pursued  with  eager- 
ness by  princes  who  have  not  the  care  of  the  public  so  much  at 
heart.  The  least  return,  which  we  can  make  to  such  a  sovereign, 
is  that  tribute  which  is  always  paid  by  honest  men,  and  is  always 
acceptable  to  great  minds,  the  praise  and  approbation  that  are  due 
to  a  virtuous  and  noble  character.  Common  decency  forbids  op- 
probrious language,  even  to  a  bad  prince  ;  and  common  justice  will 
exact  from  us,  towards  a  good  prince,  the  same  benevolence  and 
humanity  with  which  he  treats  his  subjects.  Those  who  are  influ- 
enced by  duty  and  gratitude,  will  rise  much  higher  in  all  the  ex- 
pressions of  aiFection  and  respect,  and  think  they  can  never  do 
too  much  to  advance  the  glory  of  a  sovereign,  who  takes  so  much 
pains  to  advance  their  happiness. 

When  we  have  a  king,  who  has  gained  the  reputation  of  the 
most  unblemished  probity  and  honour,  and  has  been  famed, 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  for  an  inviolable  adherence 
to  his  promises,  we  may  acquiesce  (after  his  many  solemn  declara- 
tions) in  all  those  measures  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  judge 
rightly  of,  unless  we  were  let  into  such  schemes  of  council  and 
intelligence  as  produce  them;  and  therefore  we  should  rather 
turn  our  thoughts  upon  the  reasonableness  of  his  proceedings, 
than  busy  ourselves  to  form  objections  against  them.  The  con- 
sideration of  his  Majesty's  character  should  at  all  times  suppress 
our  censure  of  his  conduct :  and  since  we  have  never  yet  seen,  01 
beard  of  any  false  steps  in  his  behaviour,  we  ought  in  justice  to 
think,  that  he  governs  himself  by  his  usual  rules  of  wisdom  and 
honour,  until  we  discover  something  to  the  contrary. 

These  considerations  ought  to  reconcile  to  his  Majesty  the 
hearts  and  tongues  of  all  his  people :  but  as  for  those  who  ar»e 
the  obstinate,  irreclaimable,  professed  enemies  to  our  present 
establishment,  we  must  expect  their  calumnies  will  not  only  con 
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tinuc,  but  rise  against  him  in  proportion  as  he  pursues  such 
measures  as  are  likely  to  prove  successful,  and  ought  to  recom- 
mend him  to  his  people. 


No.  47,  FRIDAY,  JUNE  1. 

oeeslt  ltaror,  et  rabid*  ora  qnierunt — Visa. 


I  question  not  but  most  of  my  readers  will  be  very  well 
pleased  to  hear,  that  my  friend  the  fox-hunter,  of  whose  arrival 
in  town  I  gave  notice  in  my  forty-fourth  paper,  is  become  a  con  - 
vert  to  the  present  establishment,  and  a  good  subject  to  King 
George.     The  motives  to  his  conversion  shall  be  the  subject  of 
this  paper,  as  they  may  be  of  use  to  other  persons  who  labour 
under  those  prejudices  and  prepossessions,  which  hung  so  long  -~ 
upon  the  mind  of  my  worthy  friend.     These  I  had  an  opportuni-  ' 
ty  of  learning  the  other  day,  when,  at  his  request,  we  took  a 
ramble  together,  to  see  the  curiosities  of  this  great  town. 

The  first  circumstance,  as  he  ingenuously  confessed  to  me 
(while  we  were  in  the  coach  together),  which  helped  to  disabuse 
him,  was  seeing  King  Charles  I.  on  horseback,  at  Charing-Cross ; 
for  he  was  sure  that  prince  could  never  have  kept  his  seat  there, 
had  the  stories  been  true  he  had  heard  in  the  country,  that  forty 
one  was  come  about  again. 

He  owned  to  me  that  he  looked  with  horror  on  the  new  church 
that  is  half  built  in  the  Strand,  as  taking  it,  at  first  sight,  to  be 
half  demolished  :  but  upon  inquiring  of  the  workmen,  was  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find,  that  instead  of  pulling  it  down,  they  were  *\ 
building  it  up  ;  and  that  fifty  more  were  raising'  in  other  parti 
of  the  town. 


:s 


»  Were  raising.    The  verb,  to  raise,  is  always  used  transitively ;  the 
participle,  therefore,  cannot  be  intransitive.     It  should  be — were  rising. 
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To  thet-e  I  must  add  a  third  circumstance,  which  I  find  had 
no  small  share  in  my  friend's  conversion.  Since  his  coming  to 
town,  he  chanced  to  look  into  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  about  the 
middle  of  sermon-time,  where,  having  first  examined  the  dome, 
to  see  if  it  stood  safe,  (for  the  screw-plot  still  ran  in  his  head) 
he  observed,  that  the  Lord-mayor,  Aldermen,  and  city-sword, 
were  a  part  of  the  congregation.  This  sight  had  the  more  weight 
with  him,  as,  by  good  luck,  not  above  two  of  that  venerable  body 
were  fallen  a-sleep. 

This  discourse  held  us  till  we  came  to  the  Tower ;  for  our 
first  visit  was  to  the  lions.  My  friend,  who  had  a  great  deal  of 
talk  with  their  keeper,  inquired  very  much  after  their  health,  and 
whether  none  of  them  had  fallen  sick  upon  the  taking  of  Perth, 
and  the  flight  of  the  Pretender  ?^  and  hearing  they  were  never 
better  in  their  lives,  I  found  he  was  extremely  startled :  for  he 
had  learned  from  his  cradle^  that  the  lions  in  the  Tower  were  the 
best  judges  of  the  title  of  our  British  kings,  and  always  sympa- 
thized with  jmiL  sovereign  a.. 

After  having  here  satiated  our  curiosity,  we  repaired  to  the 
Monument,  where  my  feHow-traveller,  being  a  well-breathed  man, 
mounted  the  ascent  with  much  speed  and  activity.  I  was  forced 
to  halt  so  often  in  this  perpendicular  march,  that,  upon  my  join- 
ing him  on  the  top  of  the  pillar,  I  found  he  had  counted  all  the 
steeples  and  towers  which  were  discernible  from  this  advantageous- 
situation,  and  was  endeavouring  Jbo  compute  the  number  of  acres 
they  stood  upon.  We  were  both  of  us  very  well  pleased  with 
this  part  of  the  prospect ;  but  I  found  he  cast  an  evil  eye  upon 
several  warehouses,  and  other  buildings,  that  looked  like  barns, 
and  seemed  capable  of  receiving  great  multitudes  of  people.  His 
heart  misgave  him  that  these  were  so  many  meeting-houses,  but, 
upon  communicating  his  suspicions  to  me,  I  soon  made  him  eany 

in  this  particular. 
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We  then  turned  our  eyes  upon  the  river,  which  gave  me  an 
occasion  to  inspire  him  with  some  favourable  thoughts  of  trade 
and  merchandise,  that  had  filled  the  Thames  with  such  crowds 
of  ships,  and  covered  the  shore  with  such  swarms  of  people* 

We  descended  very  leisurely,  my  friend  being  careful  to  count 
the  steps,  which  he  registered  in  a  blank  leaf  of  his  new  almanac. 
Upon  our  coming  to  the  bottom,  observing  an  English  inscription 
upon  the  basis,  he  read  it  over  several  times,  and  told  me  he 
could  scarce  believe  his  own  eyes,  for  that  he  had  often  heard 
from  an  old  attorney,  who  lived  near  him  in  the  country,  that  it 
was  the  Presbyterians  who  burned  down  the  city ;  whereas,  says 
he,  this  pillar  positively  affirms  in  so  many  words,  that '  the  burn- 
ing of  this  ancient  city  was  begun  and  carried  on  by  the  treachery 
and  malice  of  the  popish  faction,  in  order  to  the  carrying  on  their 
horrid  plot  for  extirpating  the  Protestant  religion,  and  old 
English  liberty,  and  introducing  popery  and  slavery.'  This  ac- 
count, which  he  looked  upon  to  be  more  authentic,  than  if  it  had 
been  in  print,  I  found,  made  a  very  great  impression  upon  him. 

We  now  took  coach  again,  and  made  the  best  of  our  way  for 
the  Royal  Exchange,  though  I  found  he  did  not  much  care  to 
venture  himself  into  the  throng  of  that  place ;  for  he  told  me  he 
had  heard  they  were,  generally  speaking,  republicans,  and  was 
afraid  of  having  his  pocket  picked  amongst  them.  But  he  soon 
conceived  a  better  opinion  of  them,  when  he  spied  the  statue  of 
King  Charles  II.  standing  up  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd,  and 
most  of  the  kings  in  Baker's  Chronicle  ranged  in  order  over  their 
heads ;  from  whence  he  very  justly  concluded,  that  an  antimon- 
archical  assembly  could  never  chuse  such  a  place  to  meet  in  once 
a  day. 

To  continue  this  good  disposition  in  my  friend,  after  a  short 
stay  at  Stock's  Market,  we  drove  away  directly  for  the  Mews, 
where  he  was  not  a  little  edified  with  the  sight  of  those  fine  sets 
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of  horses  which  have  been  brought  over  from  Hanover,  and  with 
the  care  that  is  taken  of  them.  He  made  many  good  remarks 
upon  this  occasion,  and  was  so  pleased  with  his  company,  that  I 
had  much  ado  to  get  him  out  of  the  stable. 

In  our  progress  to  St.  James's  Park  (for  that  was  the  end  of 
our  journey)  he  took  notice,  with  great  satisfaction,  that,  contrary 
to  his  intelligence  in  the  country,  the  shops  were  all  open  and 
full  of  business ;  that  the  soldiers  walked  civilly  in  the  streets ; 
that  clergymen,  instead  of  being  affronted,  had  generally  the 
wall  given  them  ;  and  that  he  had  heard  the  bells  ring  to  prayers 
from  morning  to  night,  in  some  part  of  the  town  or  another.' 

As  he  was  full  of  these  honest  reflections,  it  happened  very 
luckily  for  us,  that  one  of  the  king's  coaches  passed  by  with  the 
three  young  princesses  in  it,  whom  by  an  accidental  stop  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  surveying  for  some  time ;  my  friend  was  ravished 
with  the  beauty,  innocence,  and  sweetness,  that  appeared  in  all 
their  faces.  He  declared  several  times,  that  they  were  the  finest 
children  he  had  ever  seen  in  all  his  life ;  and  assured  me  that, 
before  this  sight,  if  any  one  had  told  him  it  had  been  possible  for 
three  such  pretty  children  to  have  been  born  out  of  England,  ho 
should  never  have  believed  them. 

We  were  now  walking  together  in  the  Park,  and  as  it  is  usual 
for  men  who  are  naturally  warm  and  heady,  to  be  transported 
with  the  greatest  flush  of  good  nature  when  they  are  once  sweet- 
ened ;  he  owned  to  me  very  frankly,  he  had  been  much  imposed 
upon  by  those  false  accounts  of  things  he  had  heard  in  the  coun- 

*  In  some  part  of  the  town  or  another.  "We  say — in  some  part  or  ot her, — 
and,  in  one  part  or  another.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  adjective, 
some,  is  less  definitive  than  one,  and  conveys  in  it  a  confused  idea  of  plural- 
ity, even  though  the  noun  to  which  it  is  joined,  be  singular.  As  here,  some 
part  is  nearly  equivalent  to  some  part*;  the  correlative,  therefore,  is,  other, 
that  \%  other  parts ;  while  the  correlative  to  one  part  is  necessarily  another, 
or  one  other.  When,  some,  in  this  form  of  expression,  is  followed  by  ano 
ther,  the  extent  of  that  adjective  is  limited  by  the  additir  n  of  one:  as,  whec 
<v»  sav,  in  some  one  part  of  the  town,  or  another 
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try  ;  and  that  he  would  make  it  his  business,  upon  his  returi 
thither,  to  set  his  neighbours  right,  and  give  them  a  more  just 
notion  of  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

What  confirmed  my  friend  in  this  excellent  temper  of  mind, 
and  gave  him  an  inexpressible  satisfaction,  was  a  message  he  re- 
ceived,  as  we  were  walking  together,  from  the  prisoner  for  whom 
he  had  given  his  testimony  in  his  late  trial.  This  person  having 
been  condemned  for  his  part  in  the  late  rebellion,  sent  him  word 
that  his  Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  reprieve  him, 
with  several  of  his  friends,  in  order,  as  it  was  thought,  to  give 
them  their  lives  ;  and  that  he  hoped  before  he  went  Mit  of  town 
they  should  have  a  cheerful  meeting,  and  drink  health  and  pros- 
perity  to  King  George. 


No.  48.    MONDAY,  JUNE  4. 

Tu  tamen,  si  babes  aliquam  spem  de  Repnblica,  sive  desperas :  ea  para,  uieditaro,  cogita, 
quffi  esse  in  eo  clve  ao  viro  debent,  qui  sit  Rempublicam  afflictam  et  oppressam  iniseria 
temporibus  ac  perditis  moribus  in  veterem  dignitatem  ac  libertatem  viudicaturus. 

Cickb. 

The  condition  of  a  minister  of  state  is  only  suited  to  persons 
who,  out  of  love  to  their  king  and  country,  desire  rather  to  be 
useful  to  the  public  than  easy  to  themselves.  When  a  man  is 
posted a  in  such  a  station,  whatever  his  behaviour  may  be,  he  is 
sure,  beside  the  natural  fatigue  and  trouble  of  it,  to  incur  the 
envy  of  some,  and  the  displeasure  of  others ;  as  he  will  have 
many  rivals,  whose  ambition  he  cannot  satisfy,  and  many  depend- 
ants whose  wants  he  cannot  provide  for.  These  are  misfortunes 
inseparable  from  such  public  employments,  in  all  countries ;  but 
there  are  several  others  which  hang  upon  this  condition  of  life  in 

*  Posted.     A  vulgar  and  unauthorized  word.     He  might  have  said  - 
placed  itt,  or,  advanced  to,  such  a  station 
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our  British  government,  more  than  any  other  sovereignty  in 
Europe  ;  as,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  other  nation  which  is 
so  equally  divided  into  two  opposite  parties,  whom  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  please  at  the  same  time.  Our  notions  of  the  public  good, 
with  relation  both  to  ourselves  and  foreigners,  are  of  so  different 
a  nature,  that  those  measures  which  are  extolled  by  one  half  of 
the  kingdom,  arc  naturally  decryed  by  the  other.  Besides,  that 
in  a  British  administration,  many  acts  of  government  are  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  which  one  of  the  parties  must  be  favoured 
and  obliged,  in  opposition  to  their  antagonists.  So  that  the  most 
perfect  administration,  conducted  by  the  most  consummate  wis- 
dom and  probity,  must  unavoidably  produce  opposition,  enmity, 
and  defamation,  from  multitudes  who  are  made  happy  by  it. 

Farther,  it  is  peculiarly  observed  of  our  nation,  that  almost 
every  man  in  it  is  a  politician,  and  hath  a  scheme  of  his  own, 
which  he  thinks  preferable  to  that  of  any  other  person.  Whether 
this  may  proceed  from*  that  spirit  of  liberty  which  reigns  among 
us,  or  from  those  great  numbers  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  who 
from  time  to  time  are  concerned  in  the  British  legislature,  and  by 
that  means  are  let  into  the  business  of  the  nation,  I  shall  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine.  But  for  this  reason  it  is  certain, 
that  a  British  ministry  must  expect  to  meet  with  many  ccnsurers, 
even  in  their  own  party,  and  ought  to  be  satisfied,  if,  allowing  to 
every  particular  man  that  his  private  scheme  is  wisest,  they  can 
persuade  him  that  next  to  his  own  plan  that  of  the  government  is 
the  most  eligible. 

Besides,  we  have  a  set  of  very  honest  and  well  meaning  gen- 
tlemen in  England,  not  to  be  met  with  in  other  countries,  who 
take  it  for  granted  they  can  never  be  in  the  wrong,  so  long  as 
(hey  oppose  ministers  of  state.  Those  whom  they  have  admired 
through  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  for  their  honour  and  in- 
tegrity, though  they  still  persist  to  act  in  their  former  character 
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and  change  nothing  but  their  stations,  appear  to  them  in  a  dis- 
advantageous light,  as  soon  as  they  are  placed  upon  state  emi- 
nences. Many  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  used  to  think  there 
is  a  kind  of  slavery  in  concurring  with  the  measures  of  great 
men,  and  that  the  good  of  the  country  is  inconsistent  with  the 
inclinations  of  the  court :  by  the  strength  of  these  prejudices, 
they  are  apt  to  fancy  a  man  loses  his  honesty,  from  the  very  mo- 
ment that  he  is  made  the  most  capable  of  being  useful  to  the 
public  ;  and  will  not  consider  that  it  is  every  whit  as  honourable 
to  assist  a  good  minister  ,as  to  oppose  a  bad  one. 

In  the  last  place,  we  may  observe,  that  there  are  greater  num- 
bers of  persons  who  solicit  for  places,  and  perhaps  are  fit  for 
them,  in  our  own  country,  than  in  any  other.  To  which  we  must 
add  that,  by  the  nature  of  our  constitution,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
more  particular  persons  in  this  kingdom,  than  in  any  other,  to 
distress  the  government  when  they  are  disobliged.  A  British 
minister  must,  therefore,  expect  to  see  many  of  those  friends  and 
dependants  fall  off  from  him,  whom  he  cannot  gratify  in  their  de- 
mands upon  him ;  since  to  use  the  phrase  of  a  late  statesman, 
who  knew  very  well  how  to  form  a  party, '  the  pasture  is  not  large 
enough.' 

Upon  the  whole  :  the  condition  of  a  British  minister  labours 
under  so  many  difficulties,  that  we  find  in  almost  every  reign 
since  the  conquest,  the  chief  ministers  have  been  new  men,  or 
such  as  have  raised  themselves  to  the  greatest  posts  in  the  gov- 
ernment, from  the  state  of  private  gentlemen.  Several  of  them 
neither  rose  from  any  conspicuous  family,  nor  left  any  behind 
them,  being  of  that  class  of  eminent  persons,  whom  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  speaks  of,  who,  like  comets  or  blazing  stars,  draw  upon 
them  the  whole  attention  of  the  age  in  which  they  appear,  though 
nobody  knows  whence  they  came,  nor  where  they  are  lost.  Per- 
sons of  hereditary  wealth  and  title  have  not  been  over-forward 
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to  engage  in  so  great  a  scene  of  cares  and  perplexities,  nor  to 
run  all  £he  risks  of  so  dangerous  a  situation.  Nay,  many  whose 
greatness  and  fortune  were  not  made  to  their  hands,  and  had  suf- 
ficient qualifications  and  opportunities  of  rising  to  these  high 
posts  of  trust  and  honour,  have  been  deterred  from  such  pursuits 
by  the  difficulties  that  attend  them,  and  chose  rather  to  be  easy 
than  powerful :  or,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to  be  carried  in 
the  chariot  than  to  drive  it. 

As  the  condition  of  a  minister  of  state  in  general  is  subject 
to  many  burdens  and  vexations ;  and  as  that  of  a  British  minister 
in  particular  is  involved  in  several  hazards  and  difficulties  pecu- 
liar to  our  own  country ;  so  is  this  high  station  exposed  more 
than  ordinary  to  such  inconveniences  in  the  present  juncture  of 
affairs ;  first,  as  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  establishment  among 
us ;  and,  secondly,  as  this  establishment  hath  been  disturbed  by 
a  dangerous  rebellion. 

If  we  look  back  into  our  English  history,  we  shall  always 
find  the  first  monarch  of  a  new  line  received  with  the  greatest 
opposition,  and  reconciling  to  himself,  by  degrees,  the  duty  and 
affection  of  his  people.  The  government,  on  such  occasions,  is 
always  shaken  before  it  settles.  The  inveteracy  of  the  people's 
prejudices,  and  the  artifices  of  domestic  enemies,  compelled  their 
rulers  to  make  use  of  all  means  for  reducing  them  to  their  alle- 
giance, which  perhaps,  after  all,  was  brought  about  rather  by 
time  than  by  policy.  When  commotions  and  disturbances  are  of 
an  extraordinary  and  unusual  nature,  the  proceedings  of  the  gov- 
ernment must  be  so  too.  The  remedy  must  be  suited  to  the  evil, 
and  I  know  no  juncture  more  difficult  to  a  minister  of  state,  than 
such  as  requires  uncommon  methods  to  be  made  use  of,  when,  at 
the  same  time,  no  other  can  be  made  use  of  than  what  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  known  laws  of  our  constitution.  Several  meas- 
ure >  may  be  absolutely  necessary  in  such  a  juncture,  which  maj 
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be  represented  as  hard  and  severe,  and  would  not  be  proper  in  H 
time  of  public  peace  and  tranquillity.  In  this  case  VirgiPs  ex- 
cuse, which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  a  fictitious  sovereign,  upon 
a  complaint  of  this  nature,  hath  the  utmost  force  of  reason  and 
justice  on  its  side. — Res  dura  et  regni  novitas  me  talia  cogunt. 
'  The  difficulties  that  I  meet  with  in  the  beginning  of  my  reign 
make  such  a  proceeding  necessary.' 

In  the  next  place,  as  this  establishment  has  been  disturbed 
by  a  dangerous  rebellion,  the  ministry  has  been  involved  in  many 
additional  and  supernumerary  difficulties.  It  is  a  common  re- 
mark, that  English  ministers  never  fare  so  well  as  in  a  time  of 
war  with  a  foreign  power,  which  diverts  the  private  feuds  and 
animosities  of  the  nation,  and  turns  their  efforts  upon  the  com- 
mon enemy.  As  a  foreign  war  is  favourable  to  a  ministry,  a  re- 
bellion is  no  less  dangerous ;  if  it  succeeds,  they  are  the  first  per- 
sons  who  must  fall  a  sacrifice  to  it ;  if  it  is  defeated,  they  natu- 
rally become  odious  to  all  the  secret  favourers  and  abettors  of 
it.  Every  method  they  make  ase  of  for  preventing  or  suppress- 
ing it,  and  for  deterring  others  from  the  like  practices  for  the 
future,  must  be  unacceptable  and  displeasing  to  the  friends,  re- 
lations, and  accomplices  of  the  guilty.  In  cases  where  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  make  examples,  it  is  the  humour  of  the  mul 
titude  to  forget  the  crime,  and  remember  the  punishment.  How- 
ever, we  have  already  seen,  and  still  hope  to  see,  so  many  instan- 
ces of  mercy  in  his  Majesty's  government,  that  our  chief  ministers 
have  more  to  fear  from  the  murmurs  of  their  too  violent  friends 
than  from  the  reproaches  of  their  enemies. 
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•jam  uuno  sollennee  ducere  pompas 


Addelnbra  juvat Vibg. 

Yesterday  was  set  apart  as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  fot 
the  late  extraordinary  successes,  which  have  secured  to  us  every 
thing  that  can  be  esteemed,  and  delivered  us  from  every  thing 
that  can  be  apprehended,  by  a  Protestant  and  a  free  people.  I 
cannot  but  observe,  upon  this  occasion,  the  natural  tendency  in 
such  a  national  devotion,  to  inspire  men  with  sentiments  of  re- 
ligious gratitude,  and  to  swell  their  hearts  with  inward  transports 
of  joy  and  exultation. 

When  instances  of  divine  favour  arc  great  in  themselves,  when 
they  are  fresh  upon  the  memory,  when  they  are  peculiar  to  a  cer- 
tain country,  and  commemorated  by  them  in  large  and  solemn  as- 
semblies ;  a  man  must  be  of  a  very  cold  or  degenerate  temper, 
whose  heart  doth  not  burn  within  him  in  the  midst  of  that  praise 
and  adoration,  which  arises  at  the  same  hour  in  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  nation,  and  from  the  many  thousands  of  the  people. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  of  extraordinary  and  national  acts  of 
worship,  without  being  warmed  with  the  description,  and  feeling 
some  degree  of  that  divine  enthusiasm,  which  spreads  itself  among 
a  joyful  and  religious  multitude.  A  part  of  that  exuberant  de- 
votion, with  which  the  whole  assembly  raised  and  animated  one 
another,  catches  a  reader  at  the  greatest  distance  of  time,  and 
makes  him  a  kind  of  sharer  in  it. 

Among  all  the  public  solemnities  of  this  nature,  there  is  none 
in  history  so  glorious  as  that  under  the  reign  of  King  Solomon,  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Temple.     Besides  the  great  officers  of  state, 

and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  all  the  elders  and  heads  of 

■ 

tribes,  with  the  whole  body  of  the  people  ranged  under  thorn, 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  were  summoned  to  as- 
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sist  in  it.  We  may  guess  at  the  prodigious  number  of  this  as- 
sembly from  the  sacrifice  on  which  they  feasted,  consisting  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sheep,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty 
hecatombs  of  oxen.  When  this  vast  congregation  was  formed 
into  a  regular  procession  to  attend  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the 
king  marched  at  the  head  of  his  people,  with  hymns  and  dances, 
to  the  new  temple,  which  he  had  erected  for  its  reception.  Jose- 
phus  tells  us,  that  the  Levites  sprinkled  the  way  as  they  passed 
with  the  blood  of  sacrifices,  and  burned  the  holy  incense  in  such 
quantities  as  refreshed  the  whole  multitude  with  its  odours,  and 
filled  all  the  region  about  them  with  perfume.  When  the  ark 
was  deposited  under  the  wings  of  the  cherubims  in  the  holy 
place,  the  great  consort  of  praise  began.  It  was  enlivened  with  a 
hundred  and  twenty  trumpets,  assisted  with  a  proportionable 
number  of  other  kinds  of  musical  instruments,  and  accompanied 
with  innumerable  voices  of  all  the  singers  of  Israel,  who  were  in 
structed  and  set  apart  to  religious  performances  of  this  kind.  As 
this  mighty  chorus  was  extolling  their  Maker,  and  exciting  tho 
whole  nation  thus  assembled,  to  the  praise  of  his  never-ceasing 
goodness  and  mercy,  the  Shekinah  descended :  or,  to  tell  it  in  the 
more  emphatical  words  of  holy  writ,  '  It  came  to  pass,  as  the 
trumpets  and  singers  were  as  one,  to  make  one  sound  to  be  heard 
in  praising  and  thanking  the  Lord,  and  when  they  lift  up  their 
voice  with  the  trumpets  and  cymbals,  and  instruments  of  music, 
and  praised  the  Lord,  saying,  For  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy  en- 
dureth  for  ever ;  that  then  the  house  was  filled  with  a  cloud.' 
The  priests  themselves,  not  able  to  bear  the  awfulness  of  the  ap- 
pearance, retired  into  the  court  of  the  temple,  where  the  king  be- 
ing placed  upon  a  brazen  scaffold,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  the  whole 
multitude,  blessed  the  congregation  of  Israel,  and  afterwards, 
spreading  forth  his  hands  to  Heaven,  offered  up  that  divine 
prayer  which  is  twice  recorded  at  length  in  Scripture,  and  hag 
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always  been  looked  upon  as  a  composition  fit  to  have  proceeds 
from  the  wisest  of  men.  He  had  no  sooner  finished  his  prayer, 
when  a  flash  of  fire  fell  from  Heaven  and  burned  up  the  sacrifice 
which  lay  ready  upon  the  altar.  The  people,  whose  hearts  were 
gradually  moved  by  the  solemnity  of  the  whole  proceeding,  having 
been  exalted  by  the  religious  strains  of  music,  and  awed  by  the 
appearance  of  that  glory  which  filled  the  temple,  seeing  now  the 
miraculous  consumption  of  the  sacrifice,  and  observing  the  piety 
of  their  king,  who  lay  prostrate  before  his  Maker,  l  bowed  them- 
selves  with  their  faces  to  the  ground  upon  the  pavement  and 
worshipped  and  praised  the  Lord,  saying,  For  he  is  good,  for  his 
mercy  endureth  for  ever.' 

What  happiness  might  not  such  a  kingdom  promise  to  itself 
where  the  same  elevated  spirit  of  religion  ran  through  the  prince, 
the  priests,  and  the  people  1  But  I  shall  quit  this  head,  to  ob 
serve  that  such  an  uncommon  fervour  of  devotion  shewed  itself 
among  our  own  countrymen,  and  in  the  persons  of  three  princes 
who  were  the  greatest  conquerors  in  our  English  history.  Thes6 
are  Edward  the  third,  his  son  the  Black  Prince,  and  Henry  the 
fifth.  As  for  the  first,  we  are  told  that,  before  the  famous  battle 
of  Cressy,  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  night  in  prayer,  and 
in  the  morning  received  the  sacrament  with  his  son,  the  chief  of 
his  officers,  and  nobility.  The  night  of  that  glorious  day  was  no 
less  piously  distinguished  by  the  orders,  which  he  gave  out  to  his 
army,  that  they  should  forbear  all  insulting  of  their  enemies,  or 
boasting  of  their  own  valour,  and  employ  their  time  in  returning 
thanks  to  the  Great  Giver  of  the  victory.  The  Black  Prince, 
before  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  declared,  that  his  whole  confidence 
was  in  the  Divine  assistance ;  and  after  that  great  victory,  be- 
haved himself  in  all  particulars  like  a  truly  Christian  conqueror. 
Eight  days  successively  were  appointed  by  his  father  in  England, 
for  a  solemn  and  public  thanksgiving ;  and  when  the  young  prince 
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returned  in  triumph  with  the  king  of  France  as  his  prisoner,  tae 
pomp  of  the  day  consisted  chiefly  in  extraordinary  processions, 
and  acts  of  devotion.  The  behaviour  of  the  Black  Prince,  after 
a  battle  in  Spain,  whereby  he  restored  the  king  of  Castile  to  his 
dominions,  was  no  less  remarkable.  When  that  king,  transported 
with  his  success,  flung  himself  upon  his  knees  to  thank  him,  the 
generous  prince  ran  to  him,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  told 
him  it  was  not  he  who  could  lay  any  claim  to  his  gratitude,  but 
desired  they  might  go  to  the  altar  together,  and  jointly  return 
their  thanks  to  whom  only  it  was  due.  * 

Henry  the  fifth,  (who,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  made  a 
public  prayer  in  the  presence  of  his  Lords  and  Commons,  that 
he  might  be  cut  off  by  an  immediate  death,  if  Providence  fore 
saw  he  would  not  prove  a  just  and  good  governor,  and  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  people)  manifestly  derived  his  courage  from 
his  piety,  and  was  scrupulously  careful  not  to  ascribe  the  success 
ol  it  to  himself.  When  he  came  within  sight  of  that  prodigious 
army,  which  offered  him  battle  at  Agincourt,  he  ordered  all  his 
cavalry  to  dismount,  and,  with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  to  implore 
upon  their  knees  a  blessing  on  their  undertaking.  In  a  noble  speech, 
which  he  made  to  his  soldiers  immediately  before  the  first  onset 
he  took  notice  of  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  namely,  that 
this  very  day  of  battle  was  the  day  appointed  in  his  own  king- 
dom, to  offer  up  public  devotions  for  the  prosperity  of  his  arms  ; 
and  therefore  bid  them  not  doubt  of  victory,  since,  at  the  same 
time  they  were  fighting  in  the  field,  all  the  people  of  England 
were  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven  for  their  success.  Upon 
the  close  of  that  memorable  day,  in  which  the  king  had  performed 
wonders  with  his  own  hand,  he  ordered  the  hundred  and  fifteenth 

»  To  whom  only  it  was  due.  Certainly  better  than — to  him  to  whom  it 
was  iue — the  sense  is  clear  enough,  and  the  ellipsis  fully  justified  by  the 
Mr. 
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Psalm  to  be  repeated  in  the  midst  of  his  victorious  army,  and  at 
the  words,  '  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  be  the 
praise,1  he  himself,  with  his  whole  host,  fell  to  the  earth  upon 
their  faces,  ascribing  to  Omnipotence  the  whole  glory  of  so  great 
an  action. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  reflection,  which  naturally 
rises  out  of  it.  As  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  man,  than  a  king  and  his  people  concurring  in  such 
extraordinary  acts  of  devotion,  one  cannot  suppose  a  greater  con- 
tradiction and  absurdity  in  a  government,  than  where  the  king 
is  of  one  religion  and  the  people  of  another.  What  harmony  or 
correspondence  can  be  expected  between  a  sovereign  and  his  sub- 
jects, when  they  cannot  join  together  in  the  most  joyful,  the 
most  solemn,  and  most  laudable  action  of  reasonable  creatures  ; 
in  a  word,  where  the  prince  considers  his  people  as  heretics,  and 
the  people  look  upon  their  prince  as  an  idolater  1 


No.  50.    MONDAY,  JUNE  11. 


O  qaisquis  volet  impias 

Cades,  et  rablem  tollere  civicam : 
81  quaeret  pater  urbium 

Subscribi  statute;  indomitam  audeat 
Refaenare  llcentiam 

Clarus  postgenitis Hoe. 


When  Mahomet  had  for  many  years  endeavoured  to  propa- 
gate his  imposture  among  his  fellow-citizens,  and,  instead  of 
gaining  any  number  of  proselytes,  found  his  ambition  frustrated, 
and  his  notions  ridiculed  ;  he  forbad  his  followers  the  use  of  ar- 
gument and  disputation  in  the  advancing  of  his  doctrines,  and 
to  rely  only*  upon  the  cimeter  for  their  success.     Christianity, 

*  He  forbad  his  followers  the  use  of  argument — and  to  rely  only,  <&« 
vol.  III. — 11  *! 
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he  observed,  had  made  its  way  by  reason  and  miracles,  Dut  ha 
professed  it  was  his  design  to  save  men  by  the  sword.  From 
that  time  he  began  to  knock  down  his  fellow-citizens  with  a  great 
deal  of  zeal,  to  plunder  caravans  with  a  most  exemplary  sanctity, 
and  to  fill  all  Arabia  with  an  unnatural  medley  of  religion  and 
bloodshed. 

The  enemies  of  our  happy  establishment  seem  at  present  to 
copy  out  the  piety  of  this  seditious  prophet,  and  to  have  recourse 
to  his  laudable  method  of  club-law,  when  they  find  all  other 
means  of  enforcing  the  absurdity  of  their  opinions  to  be  ineffect- 
ual. It  was  usual  among  the  ancient  Romans,  for  those,  who 
had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen,  to  be  dressed  in  an  oaken  garland;  1 

but  among  us,  this  has  been  a  mark  of  such  well-intentioned  per- 
sons, as  would  betray  their  country  if  they  were  able,  and  beat 
out  the  brains  of  their  fellow-subjects.  Nay,  the  leaders  of  this 
poor  unthinking  rabble,  to  shew  their  wit,  have  lately  decked 
them  out  of  their  kitchen  gardens  in  a  most  insipid  pun,  very 
well  suited  to  the  capacity  of  such  followers. 

This  manner  of  proceeding  has  had  an  effect  quite  contrary 
to  the  intention  of  these  ingenious  demagogues ;  for  by  setting 
such  an  unfortunate  mark  on  their  followers,  they  have  exposed 
them  to  innumerable  drubs  and  contusions.  They  have  been 
cudgelled  most  unmercifully  in  every  part  of  London  and  West- 
minster ;  and  over  all  the  nation  have  avowed  their  principles, 
to  the  unspeakable  damage  of  their  bones.  In  short,  if  we  may 
believe  our  accounts  both  from  town  add  country,  the  noses  and 
ears  of  the  party  are  very  much  diminished,  since  they  have  ap- 
peared under  this  unhappy  distinction. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  such  an  unaccountable  frenzy  and 

Perspicuity  and  grammar,  both  call  upon  us  to  reform  this  sentence,  thus— 
he  forbad  his  followers  the  use  of  argument,  and  [required  them]  to  rely 
*nty%  <fec 
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licentiousness  spread  through  the  basest  of  the  people,  of  all 
parties  and  denominations,  that  if  their  skirmishes  did  not  pro- 
ceed  to  too  great  an  extremity,  one  would  not  be  sorry  to  see 
them  bestowing  so  liberally  upon  one  another,  a  chastisement 
which  they  so  richly  deserve.  Their  thumps  and  bruises  might 
turn  to  account,  and  save  the  government  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
if  they  could  beat  each  other  into  good  manners. 

Were  not  advice  thrown  away  on  such  a  thoughtless  rabble, 
one  would  recommend  to  their  serious  consideration  what  is  sus- 
pected, and  indeed  known,  to  be  the  cause  of  these  popular  tu- 
mults and  commotions  in  this  great  city.  They  are  the  Popish 
missionaries,  that  lie  concealed  under  many  disguises  in  all  quar 
ters  of  the  town,  who  mix  themselves  in  these  dark  scuffles,  and 
animate  the  mob  to  such  mutual  outrages  and  insults.  This 
profligate  species  of  modern  apostles  divert  themselves  at  the 
expence  of  a  government  which  is  opposite  to  their  interests, 
and  are  pleased  to  see  the  broken  heads  of  heretics,  in  what  party 
soever  they  have  listed  themselves.  Their  treatment  of  our 
silly  countrymen,  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  account  in  Tavernier's 
Travels  through  the  East  Indies.  This  author  tells  us,  there  is 
a  great  wood  in  those  parts  very  plentifully  stocked  with  monkies ; 
that  a  large  highway  runs  through  the  middle  of  this  wood ;  and 
that  the  monkies  who  live  on  the  one  side  of  this  highway,  are 
declared  enemies  to  those  who  live  on  the  other.  When  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country  have  a  mind  to  give  themselves  a  di- 
version, it  is  usual  for  them  to  set  these  poor  animals  together 
by  the  ears  ;  which  they  do  after  this  manner :  They  place  several 
pots  of  rice  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  with  great  heaps  of  cudgels 
r  in  the  neighbourhood  of  every  pot.     The  monkies,  on  the  first 

discovery  of  these  provisions,  descend  from  the  trees  on  either 
side  in  prodigious  numbers,  take  up  the  arms,  with  which  their 
good  friends  have  furnished  them,  and  belabour  one  another  with 
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a  storm  of  thwacks,  to  the  no  small  mirth  and  entertainment*  of 
the  beholders.  This  mob  of  monkies  act,  however,  so  far  rea- 
sonably in  this  point,  as  the  victorious  side  of  the  wood  find, 
upon  the  repulse  of  their  enemies,  a  considerable  booty  :n  the 
field  of  battle ;  whereas  our  party  mobs  are  betrayed  into  the 
fray  without  any  prospect  of  the  feast 

If  our  common  people  have  not  virtue  enough  left  among 
them,  to  lay  aside  this  wicked  and  unnatural  hatred,  which  is 
crept  into  their  hearts  against  one  another,  nor  sense  enough  to 
resist  the  artifice  of  those  incendiaries,  who  would  animate  them 
to  the  destruction  of  their  country ;  it  is  high  time  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  exert  itself  in  the  repressing  of  such  seditious  tumults 
and  commotions.  If  that  extraordinary  lenity  and  forbearance 
which  has  been  hitherto  shewn  on  those  occasions,  proves  ineffec- 
tual to  that  purpose,  these  miscreants  of  the  community  ought 
to  be  made  sensible,  that  our  constitution  is  armed  with  a  suffi- 
cient force  for  the  reformation  of  such  disorders,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  public  peace. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  affront  to  religion,  than  such  a  tu- 
multuous rising  of  the  people,  who  distinguish  the  times  set 
apart  for  the  national  devotions  by  the  most  brutal  scenes  of 
violence,  clamour,  and  intemperance.  The  day  begins  with  a 
thanksgiving,  and  ends  in  a  riot.  Instead  of  the  voice  of  mutual 
joy  and  gladness,  there  is  nothing  heard  in  our  streets,  but  op- 
probrious language,  ribaldry,  and  contention. 

As  such  a  practice  is  scandalous  to  our  religion,  so  it  is  no 
less  a  reproach  to  our  government.  We  are  become  a  by-word 
among  the  nations  for  our  ridiculous  feuds  and  animosities,  and 
fill  all  the  public  prints  of  Europe  with  the  accounts  of  our  mid- 
night brawls  and  confusions. 

The  mischiefs  arising  to  private  persons  from  these  vile  dis- 
turbers of  the  commonwealth  are  too  many  to  be  enumerated 
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The  great  and  innocent  are  insulted  by  the  scum  and  refuse  of 
the  people.  Several  poor  wretches,  who  have  engaged  in  these 
commotions,  have  been  disabled  for  their  lives,  from  doiBg  any 
good  to  their  families  and  dependants ;  nay,  several  of  them  have 
falbn  a  sacrifice  to  their  own  inexcusable  folly  and  madness. 
Should  the  government  be  wearied  out  of  its  present  patience 
and  forbearance,  and  forced  to  execute  all  those  powers  with 
which  it  is  invested  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace ; 
what  is  to  be  expected  by  such  heaps  of  turbulent  and  seditious 
men ! 

These  and  the  like  considerations,  though  they  may  have  no  in- 
fluence on  the  headstrong  unruly  multitude,  ought  to  sink  into 
the  minds  t)f  those  who  are  their  abettors,  and  who,  if  they 
escape  the  punishment  here  due  to  them,  must  very  well  know 
that  these  several  mischiefs  will  be  one  day  laid  to  their  charge. 


NO.  51.    FRIDAY,  JUNE  15. 

Quod  si  In  boo  erro,  libenter  erro ;  nee  mini  hnno  errorem,  qno  delector,  dnm  vivo,  extor- 
queri  volo.  Ciokb. 

As  there  is  nothing  which  more  improves  the  mind  of  man, 
than  the  reading  of  ancient  authors,  when  it  is  done  with  judg- 
ment and  discretion ;  so  there  is  nothing  which  gives'  a  more  un- 
lucky turn  to  the  thoughts  of  a  reader,  when  he  wants  discern- 
ment, and  loves  and  admires  the  characters  and  actions  of  men 
in  a  wrong  place.  Alexander  the  Great  was  so  inflamed  with 
false  notions  of  glory,  by  reading  the  story  of  Achilles,  in  the 
Iliad,  that  after  having  taken  a  town,  he  ordered  the  governor 
who  hai  made  a  gallant  defence,  to  be  bound  by  the  feet  to  his 
chariot,  and  afterwards  dragged  the  brave  man  round  the  city 

21* 
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because  Hector  bad  been  treated  in  the  same  barbarous  manner 
by  his  admired  hero. 

Many  Englishmen  have  proved  very  pernicious  to  their  own 
country,  by  following  blindly  the  examples  of  persons  to  be  met 
with  in  Greek  and  Roman  history,  who  acted  in  conformity  with 
their  own  governments,  after  a  quite  different  manner,  than  they 
would  have  acted  in  a  constitution  like  that  of  ours.  Such  a 
method  of  proceeding  is  as  unreasonable  in  a  politician,  as  it 
would  be  in  a  husbandman  to  make  use  of  Virgil's  precepts  of 
agriculture,  in  managing  the  soil  of  our  country,  that  lies  in  a 
quite  different  climate,  and  under  the  influence  of  almost  another 
sun. 

Our  regicides,  in  the  commission  of*  the  most  execrable  mur- 
der, used  to  justify  themselves  from  the  conduct  of  Brutus,  not 
considering  that  Caesar,  from  the  condition  of  a  fellow-citizen, 
had  risen  by  the  most  indirect  methods,  and  broken  through  all 
the  laws  of  the  community,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  and  enslave  his  country.  On  the  other  side,  several 
of  our  English  readers,  having  observed  that  a  passive  and  un- 
limited obedience  was  paid  to  Roman  emperors,  who  were  pos- 
sessed of  the  whole  legislative,  as  well  as  executive  power,  havo 
formerly  endeavoured  to  inculcate  the  same  kind  of  obedience, 
where  there  is  not  the  same  kind  of  authority. 

Instructions,  therefore  to  be  learned  from  histories  of  this 
nature,  are  only  such  as  arise  from  particulars  agreeable  to  all 
communities,  or  from  such  as  are  common  to  our  own  constitu- 
tion, and  to  that  of  which  we  read.  A  tenacious  adherence  to 
the  rights  and  liberties  transmitted  from  a  wise  and  virtuous  an- 
cestry, public  spirit,  and  a  love  of  one's  country,  submission  to 
established  laws,  impartial  administrations  of  justice,  a  strict  re- 
gard to  national  faith,  with  several  other  duties,  which  are  the 
supports  and  ornaments  of  government  in  general,  cannot  be  too 
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muck  admired  among  the  states  of  Greece  and  Rome,  nor  too 
muck  imitated  by  our  own  community. 

But  tkere  is  notking  more  absurd,  than  for  men  wko  are  con- 
versant in  tkese  ancient  authors,  to  contract  such  a  prejudice  in 
favour  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  to  fancy  we  are  in  the  wrong  in 
every  circumstance  whereby  we  deviate  from  their  moral  or  poli- 
tical conduct.  Tet  nothing  hath  been  more  usual,  than  for  men 
of  warm  heads  to  refine  themselves  up  into  this  kind  of  state- 
pedantry:  like  the  country  school-master,  who,  being  used  for 
many  years  to  admire  Jupiter,  Mars,  Bacchus,  and  Apollo,  that 
appear  with  so  much  advantage  in  classic  authors,  made  an  at- 
tempt to  revive  the  worship  of  the  heathen  gods.  In  short,  we 
and  many  worthy  gentlemen,  whose  brains  have  been  as  much 
turned  by  this  kind  of  reading,  as  the  grave  knight's  of  Mancha 
were  by  his  unwearied  application  to  books  of  knight-errantry. 

To  prevent  such  mischiefs  from  arising  out  of  studies,  which, 
when  rightly  conducted,  may  turn  very  much  to  our  advantage,  I 
shall  venture  to  assert,  that  in  our  perusal  of  Greek  or  Roman 
authors,  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  religious  or  civil  constitution, 
any  way  comparable  to  that  which  we  enjoy  in  our  own  country. 
Had  not  our  religion  been  infinitely  preferable  to  that  of  the  an- 
cient heathens,  it  would  never  have  made  its  way  through  Pagan- 
ism, with  that  amazing  progress  and  activity.  Its  victories  were 
the  victories  of  reason,  unassisted  by  the  force  of  human  power, 
and  as  gentle  as  the  triumphs  of  light  over  darkness.  The  sud- 
den reformation  which  it  made  among  mankind,  and  which 
was  so  justly  and  frequently  boasted  of  by  the  first  apologists  for 
Christianity,  shews  how  infinitely  preferable  it  is  to  any  system 
of  religion  that  prevailed  in  the  world  before  its  appearance 
Ther  pre-eminence  of  Christianity  to  any  other  general  -religious 
scheme  which  preceded  it  appears  likewise  from  this  particular, 
that  the  most  eminent  and  the  most  enlightened  among  the  Pagan 
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philosophers  disclaimed  many  of  those  superstitious  follies,  which 
are  condemned  by  revealed  religion,  and  preached  up  several  of 
those  doctrines  which  are  some  of  the  most  essential  parts  pf  it. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  that  strange  motive 
which  is  made  use  of  in  the  history  of  free-thinking,  to  incline  us 
to  depart  from  the  revealed  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  adhered 
to  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  because  Socrates,  with  several 
nther  eminent  Greeks,  and  Cicero,  with  many  other  learned  Bo- 
mans,  did  in  the  like  manner  depart  from  the  religious  notions  of 
their  own  countrymen.  Now  this  author  should  have  considered, 
that  those  very  points,  in  which  these  wise  men  disagreed  from 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  are  points  in  which  they  agreed  with  the 
received  doctrines  of  cur  nation.  Their  free-thinking  consisted 
in  asserting  the  unity  and  immateriality  of  the  Godhead,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
and  the  necessity  of  virtue,  exclusive  of  all  silly  and  superstitious 
practices,  to  procure  the  happiness  of  a  separate  state.  They 
were,  therefore,  only  free-thinkers,so  far  forth  as  they  approached 
to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  that  is,  to  those  very  doctrines 
which  this  kind  of  authors  would  persuade  us,  as  free-thinkers,  to 
doubt  the  truth  of..  Now  I  would  appeal  to  any  reasonable  per- 
son, whether  these  great  men  should  not  have  been  proposed  to 
our  imitation,  rather  as  they  embraced  these  divine  truths,  than 
only  upon  the  account  of  their  breaking  loose  from  the  common 
notions  of  their  fellow-citizens.  But  this  would  disappoint  the 
general  tendency  of  such  writings. 

I  shall  only  add  under  this  head,  that  as  Christianity  re- 
covered the  law  of  nature  out  of  all  those  errors  and  corruptions, 
with  which  it  is  overgrown  in  the  times  of  Paganism,  *  our  na- 
tional religion  has  restored  Christianity  itself  to  that  purity  and 

*  It  is  overgrown  in  the  times  of  Paganism,  i.  e,  in  times  past :  he  should, 
therefore,  have  said — it  was  overgrown. 
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simplicity  in  which  it  appeared,  before  it  was  gradually  disguised 
aud  lost  among  the  vanities  and  superstitions  of  the  Romish 
church. 

That  our  civil  constitution  is  preferable  to  any  among  tho 
Greeks  or  Romans,  may  appear  from  this  single  consideration ; 
that  the  greatest  theorists  in  matters  of  this  nature,  among  those 
very  people,  have  given  the  preference  to  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, as  that  which  obtains  in  this  kingdom,  above  any  other 
form  whatsoever.  I  shall  mention  Aristotle,  Polybius,  and  Ci- 
cero, that  is,  the  greatest  philosopher,  the  most  impartial  histo- 
rian, and  the  most  consummate  statesman  of  all  antiquity.  These 
famous  authors  give  the  pre-eminence  to  a  mixed  government, 
consisting  of  three  branches,  the  regal,  the  noble,  and  the  popu- 
lar. It  would  be  very  easy  to  prove,  not  only  the  reasonableness 
of  this  position,  but  to  shew,  that  there  was  never  any  constitu- 
tion among  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  in  which  these  three  branches 
were  so  well  distinguished  from  each  other,  invested  with  such 
suitable  proportions  of  power,  and  concurred  together  in  the  legis- 
lature, that  is,  in  the  most  sovereign  acts  of  government,  with 
such  a  necessary  consent  and  harmony,  as  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  constitution  of  this  kingdom.  But  I  have  observed,  in  a 
foregoing  paper,  how  defective  the  Roman  commonwealth  was  in 
this  particular,  when  compared  with  our  own  form  of  government, 
and  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  the  reader,  upon  singling  out  any 
other  ancient  state,  to  find  how  far  it  will  suffer  in  the  parallel 
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An  tn  populnm  Roman um  ease  111am  pntas  qui  constat  ex  lis,  qui  mercede  conducnntur  t 
qui  impeluntur,  nt  vim  afferant  magistratibus  ?  at  oMdeant  senatum  ?  optent  qaotldie 
t&dem,  incendia,  rapinas  ?  quern  tu  tamen  populum  nisi  tabernis  clansis,  frequentare  noc 
poteras:  cui  popnlo  duces  Ventidios,  Lollioe,  Sergios,  profeceras.  O  speciem,  dignitatem* 
que  populi  Roman!,  quam  Reges,  duam  nationes  extern,  quam  gentes  ultim®  perthnes* 
cunt;  multitudinem  hominum  ex  servis  conductia,  ex  facinorosis,  ex  egentibus  congrega- 
tarn ! — Gioxb. 

There  is  in  all  governments  a  certain  temper  of  mind,  natu- 
ral to  the  patriots  and  lovers  of  their  constitution,  which  may  be 
called  state-jealousy.  It  is  this  which  makes  them  apprehensive 
of  every  tendency  in  the  people,  or  in  any  particular  member  of 
the  community,  to  endanger  or  disturb  that  form  of  rule,  which 
is  established  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  country.  This 
political  jealousy  is  absolutely  requisite  in  some  degree  for  the 
preservation  of  a  government,  and  very  reasonable  in  persons  who 
are  persuaded  of  the  excellency  of  their  constitution,  and  believe 
that  they  derive  from  it  the  most  valuable  blessings  of  society. 

This  public- spirited  passion  is  more  strong  and  active  under 
some  governments  than  others.  The  commonwealth  of  Venice, 
which  hath  subsisted  by  it  for  near  fourteen  hundred  years,  is  so 
jealous  of  all  its  members,  that  it  keeps  continual  spies  upon 
their  actions ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  presume  to  censure  the 
established  plan  of  that  republic,  or  touch  upon  any  of  its  funda- 
mentals, he  is  brought  before  a  secret  council  of  state,  tried  in  a 
most  rigorous  manner,  and  put  to  death  without  mercy.  The 
usual  way  of  proceeding  with  persons  who  discover  themselves 
unsatisfied  with  the  title  of  their  sovereign  in  despotic  govern- 
ments, is  to  confine  the  malecontent,  if  his  crimes  are  not  capital, 
to  some  castle  or  dungeon  for  life.  There  is,  indeed,  no  consti- 
tution so  tame  and  careless  of  their  own  defence,  where  any  per- 
son  dares   to  give    the    least   sign  or   intimation    of  being   a 
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traitor  in  his.  heart."  Our  English  history  furnishes  us  with 
many  examples  of  great  severities  during  the  disputes  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  inflicted  on  such  persons  as 
shewed  their  disaffection  to  the  prince  who  was  on  the  throne. 
Every  one  knows,  that  a  factious  inn-keeper,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  seventh,  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  for  a 
saucy  pun,  which  reflected,  in  a  very  dark  and  distant  manner, 
upon  the  title  of  that  prince  to  the  crown.  I  do  not  mention 
the  practice  of  other  governments,  as  what  should  be  imitated  in 
ours,  which,  God  be  thanked,  affords  us  all  the  reasonable  liberty 
of  speech  and  action,  suited  to  a  free  people ;  nor  do  I  take  notice 
of  this  last  instance  of  severity  in  our  own  country,  to  justify 
such  a  proceeding,  but  only  to  display  the  mildness  and  forbear- 
ance  made  use  of  under  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty.  It 
may,  however,  turn  to  the  advantage  of  those,  who  have  been 
instrumental  in  stirring  up  the  late  tumults  and  seditions  among 
the  people,  to  consider  the  treatment  which  such  a  lawless  ungov- 
erned  rabble  would  have  met  with  in  any  other  country,  and  un- 
der any  other  sovereign. 

These  incendiaries  have  had  the  art  to  work  up  into  the  most 
unnatural  ferments,  the  most  heavy  and  stupid  part  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and,  if  I  may  use  a  fine  saying  of  Terence  upon  another 
occasion, '  to  convert  fools  into  madmen.'  This  frenzy  hath  been 
raised  among  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  has  lately  discovered 
itself  in  a  sedition  which  is  without  a  parallel.  They  have  had 
the  fool-hardiness  to  set  a  mark  upon  themselves  on  the  Pretend- 
er's birth-day,  as  the  declared  friends  to  his  cause,  and  professed 
enemies  to  their  king  and  country.  How  fatal  would  such  a  dis- 
tinction, of  which  every  one  knew  the  meaning,  have  proved  in 

»  This  whole  sentence  is  expressed  very  inaccurately.  It  might  have 
been  given  thus — There  is,  indeed,  no  constitution  so  tame  and  careless  of  its 
defence,  as  to  permit  that  any  person  should  dare  to  give,  <fcc. 
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former  reigns,  when  many  a  circumstance  of  less  significancy  has 
been  construed  into  an  overt  act  of  high  treason !     This  unex 
ampled  piece  of  insolence  will  appear  under  its  just  aggravations, 
if  we  consider  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  aimed  personally  at 
the  king. 

I  do  not  remember  among  any  of  our  popular  commotions, 
when  marks  of  this  nature  have  been  in  fashion,  that  either  side 
were  so  void  of  common  sense,  as  to  intimate  by  them  an  aversion 
to  their  sovereign.  His  person  was  still  held  as  sacred  by  both 
parties.  The  contention  was  not  who  should  be  the  monarch 
over  them,  but  whose  scheme  of  policy  should  take  place  in  his 
administration.  This  was  the  conduct  of  whigs  and  tories  under 
King  Charles  the  second's  reign,  when  men  hung  out  their  princi- 
ples in  different  coloured  ribbons.  Nay,  in  the  times  of  the  great 
rebellion,  the  avowed  disaffection  of  the  people  always  terminated 
in  evil  counsellors.  Such  an  open  outrage  upon  Majesty,  such 
an  ostentation  of  disloyalty,  was  reserved  for  that  infamous  rab- 
ble of  Englishmen,  who  may  be  justly  looked  upon  as  the  scandal 
of  the  present  age,  and  the  most  shameless  and  abandoned  race 
of  men  that  our  nation  has  yet  produced. 

In  the  next  place.  It  is  very  peculiar  to  this  mob  of  male- 
contents,  that  they  did  not  only  distinguish  themselves  against 
their  king,  but  against  a  king  possessed  of  all  the  power  of  the 
nation,  and  one  who  had  so  very  lately  crushed  all  those  of  the 
same  principles,  that  had  bravery  enough  to  avow  them  in  the 
field  of  battle.  Whenever  was  there  an  instance  of  a  king  who 
was  not  contemptible  for  his  weakness,  and  want  of  power  to  re 
sent,  insulted  by  a  few  of  his  unarmed  dastard  subjects. 

It  is  plain,  from  this  single  consideration,  that  such  a  base 
ungenerous  race  of  men  could  rely  upon  nothing  for  their  safety 
in  this  affront  to  his  Majesty,  but  the  known  gentleness  and  lenity 
of  his  government.     Instead  of  being  deterred  by  knowing  that 
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he  had  in  his  hands  the  power  to  punish  them,  they  were  encour- 
aged by  knowing  that  he  had  not  the  inclination.  In  a  word,  they 
presumed  upon  that  mercy,  which  in  all  their  conversations  they 
endeavour  to  depreciate  and  misrepresent. 

It  is  a  very  sensible  concern  to  every  one,  who  has  a  true  and 
unfeigned  respect  of  our  national  religion,  to  hear  these  vile  mis- 
creants calling  themselves  sons  of  the  church  of  England,  amidst 
such  impious  tumults  and  disorders ;  and  joining  in  the  cry  of 
high-church,  at  the  same  time  that  they  bear  a  badge,  which  im- 
plies their  inclination  to  destroy  the  reformed  religion.  Their 
concern  for  the  church  always  rises  highest,  when  they  are  acting 
in  direct  opposition  to  its  doctrines.  Our  streets  are  filled  at 
the  same  time  with  zeal  and  drunkenness,  riots  and  religion.  We 
must  confess,  if  noise  and  clamour,  slander  and  calumny,  treason 
and  perjury,  were  articles  of  their  communion,  there  would  be 
none  living  more  punctual  in  the  performance  of  their  duties ; 
but  if  a  peaceable  behaviour,  a  love  of  truth,  and  a  submission 
to  superiors,  are  the  genuine  marks  of  our  profession,  we  ought 
to  be  very  heartily  ashamed  of  such  a  profligate  brotherhood. 
Or  if  we  will  still  think  and  own  these  men  to  be  true  sons  of  the 
church  of  England,  I  dare  say  there  is  no  church  in  Europe 
which  will  envy  her  the  glory  of  such  disciples.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  we  are  not  so  fond  of  party,  as  to  look  upon  a  man,  be- 
cause he  is  a  bad  Christian,  to  be  a  good  church  of  England 
man. 

22 
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Bella*  Gentioepa. — Hob. 

.  There  is  scarce  any  man  in  England,  of  what  denomination 
soever,  that  is  not  a  free  thinker  in  politics,  and  hath  not  some 
particular  notions  of  his  own,  by  which  he  distinguishes  himself 
from  the  rest  of  the  community.  Our  island,  which  was  former- 
ly called  a  nation  of  saints,  may  now  be  called  a  nation  of  states- 
men. Almost  every  age,  profession,  and  sex  among  us,  has  its 
favourite  set  of  ministers,  and  scheme  of  government. 

Our  children  are  initiated  into  factions  before  they  know  their 
right  hand  from  their  left.  They  no  sooner  begin  to  speak,  but 
whig  and  tory  are  the  first  words  they  learn.  They  are  taught 
in  their  infancy  to  hate  one  half  of  the  nation ;  and  contract  all 
the  virulence  and  passion  of  a  party,  before  they  come  to  the  use 
of  their  reason. 

As  for  our  nobility,  they  are  politicians  by  birth  ;  and  though 
the  commons  of  the  nation  delegate  their  power  in  the  commu- 
nity to  certain  representatives,  every  one  reserves  to  himself  a 
private  jurisdiction,  or  privilege,  of  censuring  their  conduct,  and 
rectifying  the  legislature.  There  is  scarce  a  fresh  man  in  either 
university,  who  is  not  able  to  mend  the  constitution  in  several 
particulars.  We  see  'squires  and  yeomen  coming  up  to  town 
every  day,  so  full  of  politics,  that,  to  use  the  thought  of  an  in- 
genious gentleman,  we  are  frequently  put  in  mind  of  Roman  dic- 
tators, who  were  called  from  the  plough.  I  have  often  heard  of 
a  senior  alderman  in  Buckinghamshire,  who,  at  all  public  meet* 
ingSj  grows  drunk  in  praise  of  aristocracy,  and  is  as  often  encoun- 
tered by  an  old  justice  of  the  peace  who  lives  in  the  neighbour 
hood,  and  will  talk  you  from  morning  till  night  on  the  Gothic 
balance.  Who  hath  not  observed  several  parish  clerks,  that  have 
ransacked  Hopkins  and  Sternhold  for  staves  in  favour  of  the 
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race  of  Jacob ;  after  the  example  of  their  politic  predecessors  m 
Oliver's  days,  who,  on  every  Sabbath  were  for  binding  kings  iu 
chains,  and  nobles  in  links  of  iron !  You  can  scarce  see  a  bench 
of  porters  without  two  or  three  casuists  in  it,  that  will  settle  you 
the  right  of  princes,  and  state  the  bounds  of  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical power,  in  the  drinking  of  a  pot  of  ale.  What  is  more 
usual  than  on' a  rejoicing  night  to  meet  with  a  drunken  cobler 
bawling  out  for  the  church,  and  perhaps  knocked  down  a  little 
after,  by  an  enemy  in  his  own  profession,  who  is  a  lover  of  mod- 
eration ! 

We  have  taken  notice  in  former  papers  of  this  political  fer- 
ment being  got  into  the  female  sex,  and  of  the  wild  work  it  makes 
among  them.  We  have  had  a  late  most  remarkable  instance  of 
it  in  a  contest  between  a  sister  of  the  white  rose,  and  a  beauti- 
ful and  loyal  young  lady,  who,  to  shew  her  zeal  for  revolution- 
principles,  had  adorned  her  pretty  bosom  with  a  sweet-william. 
The  rabble  of  the  sex  have  not  been  ashamed  very  lately 
to  gather  about  bonfires,  and  scream  out  their  principles  in  the 
public  streets.  In  short,  there  is  hardly  a  female  in  this  our 
metropolis,  who  is  not  a  competent  judge  of  our  highest  contro- 
versies in  church  and  state.  We  have  several  oyster- women  that 
hold  the  unlawfulness  of  episcopacy ;  and  cinder  wenches  that 
are  great  sticklers  for  indefeasible  right. 

Of  all  the  ways  and  means  by  which  this  political  humour 
hath  been  propagated  among  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  I  can- 
not single  out  any  so  prevalent  and  universal,  as  the  late  con- 
stant  application  of  the  press  to  the  publishing  of  state-matters. 
We  hear  of  several  that  are  -newly  erected  in  the  country,  and 
Bet  apart  for  this  particular  use.  For,  it  seems,  the  people  of 
Exeter,  Salisbury,  and  other  large  towns,  are  resolved*  to  be  as 

»  What  was  only  then  resolved  in  one  or  two  of  our  «  hief  cities,  is  t\ov; 
executed  in  almost  every  great  town  of  the  kingdom.    I  wr.to  this  in  17*70 
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great  politicians  as  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  Westminster 
and  deal  out  such  news  of  their  own  printing,  as  is  best  suited  to 
the  genius  of  the  market-people,  and  the  taste  of  the  county. 

One  cannot  but  be  sorry,  for  the  sake  of  these  places,  that 
such  a  pernicious  machine  is  erected  among  them  ;  for  it  is  very 
well  known  here,  that  the  making  of  the  politician  is  the  breaking^ 
of  the  tradesman.  When  a  citizen  turps  a  Machiavel,  he  grows 
too  cunning  to  mind  his  own  business ;  and  I  have  heard  a 
curious  observation,  that  the  woollen  manufacture  has  of  late 
years  decayed  in  proportion  as  the  paper  manufacture  has  in- 
creased. Whether  the  one  may  not  properly  be  looked  upon 
as  the  occasion  of  the  other,  I  shall  leave  to  the  judgment  of 
persons  more  profound  in  political  inquiries. 

As  our  news  writers  record  many  facts  which,  to  use  their  own 
phrase,  '  afford  great  matter  of  speculation,7  their  readers  specu- 
late accordingly,  and  by  their  variety  of  conjectures,  in  a  few 
years  become  consummate  statesmen ;  besides,  as  their  papers 
are  filled  with  a  different  party-spirit,  they  naturally  divide  the 
people  into  different  sentiments,  who  generally  consider  rather 
the  principles,  than  the  truth  of  the  news-writer.  This  humour 
prevails  to  such  a  degree,  that  there  are  several  well-meaning 
persons  in  the  nation,  who  have  been  so  misled  by  their  favourite 
authors  of  this  kind,  that  in  the  present  contention  between  the 
Turk  and  the  emperor,  they  are  gone  over  insensibly  from  the 
interests  of  Christianity,  and  become  well-wishers  to  the  Ma- 
hometan cause.  In  a  word,  almost  every  news-writer  has  his 
sect,  which  (considering  the  natural  genius  of  our  countrymen  to 
mix,  vary,  or  refine,  in  notions  of  state)  furnishes  every  man,  by 
degrees,  with  a  particular  system  of  policy.  For,  however  any 
one  may  concur  in  the  general  scheme  of  his  party,  it  is  still 
with  certain  reserves  and  deviations,  and  with  a  salvo  to  his  own 
private  judgment. 
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Among  this  innumerable  herd  of  politicians,  I  cannot  but 
take  notice  of  one  set,  who  do  not  seem  to  play  fair  with  the  rest 
of  the  fraternity,  and  make  a  very  considerable  class  of  men. 
These  are  such  as  we  may  call  the  Afterwise,  who,  when  any 
project  fails,  or  hath  not  had  its  desired  effect,  foresaw  all  the 
inconveniences  that  would  arise  from  it,  though  they  kept  their 
thoughts  to  themselves  till  they  discovered  the  issue.  Nay, 
there  is  nothing  more  usual  than  for  some  of  these  wise  men, 
who  applauded  public  measures,  before  they  were  put  in  execu- 
tion, to  condemn  them  upon  their  proving  unsuccessful.  The 
dictators  in  coffee-houses  are  generally  of  this  rank,  who  often 
give  shrewd  intimations  that  things  would  have  taken  another 
turn,  had  they  been  members  of  the  cabinet. 

How  difficult  must  it  be  for  any  form  of  government  to  con- 
tinue undisturbed,  or  any  ruler  to  be  uncensured,  where  every 
one  of  the  community  is  thus  qualified  for  modelling  the  consti- 
tution, and  is  so  good  a  judge  in  matters  of  state  !  A  famous 
French  wit,  to  shew  how  the  monarch  of  that  nation,  who  has  no 
partners  in  his  sovereignty,  is  better  able  to  make  his  way  through 
all  the  difficulties  of  government,  than  an  emperor  of  Germany, 
who  acts  in  concert  with  many  inferior  fellow-sovereigns ;  com- 
pares the  first  to  a  serpent  with  many  tails  to  one  head ;  and  the 
other  to  a  serpent  with  one  tail  to  many  heads :  and  puts  the 
question,  which  of  them  is  like  to  glide  with  most  ease  and 
activity  through  a  thicket  ?  The  same  comparison  will  hold  in 
the  business  of  a  nation  conducted  by  a  ministry,  or  a  whole 
kingdom  of  politicians. 

22* 
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No.  54.    MONDAY,  JUNE  25. 


-Tu,  nisi  ventis 


Debes  lmlibrium,  cave. 
Nuper  solicitum  qu®  mihi  tedium, 
Nunc  desiderium,  curaque  non  levls.       Hob. 

The  general  division  of  the  British  nation  is  into  whigs  and 
lories,  there  being  very  few,  if  any,  who  stand  neuters  in  the  dis- 
pute, without  ranging  themselves  under  one  of  these  denomina- 
tions. One  would,  therefore,  be  apt  to  think,  that  every  member 
of  the  community,  who  embraces  with  vehemence  the  principles 
of  either  of  these  parties,  had  thoroughly  sifted  and  examined 
them,  and  was  secretly  convinced  of  their  preference  to  those  of 
that  party  which  he  rejects.  And  yet  it  is  certain,  that  most  of 
our  fellow-subjects  are  guided  in  this  particular,  either  by  the 
prejudice  of  education,  private  interest,  personal  friendships,  or 
a  deference  to  the  judgment  of  those,  who  perhaps,  in  their  own 
hearts,  disapprove,  the  opinions  which  they  industriously  spread 
among  the  multitude.  Nay,  there  is  nothing  more  undoubtedly 
true,  than  that  great  numbers  of  one  side  concur  in  reality  with 
the  notions  of  those  whom  they  oppose,  were  they  able  to  explain 
their  implict  sentiments,  and  to  tell  their  own  meaning. 

However,  as  it  becomes  every  reasonable  man  to  examine 
those  principles  by  which  he  acts,  I  shall  in  this  paper  select 
some  considerations,  out  of  many,  that  might  be  insisted  on,  to 
shew  the  preference  of  what  is  generally  called  the  whig-scheme, 
to  that  which  is  espoused  by  the  tories. 

This  will  appear  in  the  first  place,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  ten- 
dency of  their  respective  principles,  supppsing  them  carried  to 
their  utmost  extremity.  For  if,  in  this  case,  the  worst  conse- 
quences of  the  one  are  more  eligible  than  the  worst  consequences  of 
the  other,  it  is  a  plain  argument,  that  those  principles  are  the 
most  eligible  of  the  two,  whose  effects  are  the  least  pernicious 
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Now  the  tendency  of  *hese  two  different  sets  of  principles,  as 
they  are  charged  upon  each  party  by  its  antagonists,  is  as  follows. 
The  stories  tell  us,  that  the  whig-scheme  would  end  in  Presby- 
terianism  and  a  commonwealth.  The  whigs  tell  us,  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  tory- scheme  would  terminate  in  Popery  and  arbitrary 
government.  Were  these  reproaches  mutually  true  ;  which 
would  be  most  preferable*  to  any  man  of  common  sense,  Presby- 
terianism  and  a  republican  form  of  government,  or  Popery  and 
tyranny  ?  Both  extremes  are  indeed  dreadful,  but  not  equally 
so  ;  both  to  be  regarded  with  the  utmost  aversion  by  the  friends 
of  our  constitution,  and  lovers  of  our  country :  but  if  one  of 
them  were  inevitable,  who  would  not  rather  chuse  to  live  under 
a  state  of  excessive  liberty,  than  of  slavery,  and  not  prefer  a  re 
ligion  that  differs  from  our  own  in  the  circumstantials,  before  one 
that  differs  from  it  in  the  essentials  of  Christianity  ! 

Secondly,  let  us  look  into  the  history  of  England,  and  see 
under  which  of  these  two  schemes  the  nation  has  enjoyed  most 
honour  and  prosperity.  If  we  observe  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  King  James  the  first b  (which  an  impudent  French- 
man calls  the  reigns  of  King  Elizabeth  and  Queen  James)  we 
find  the  whig-scheme  took  place  under  the  first,  and  the  tory- 
scheme  under  the  latter.  The  first,  in  whom  the  whigs  have  al- 
ways gloried,  opposed  and  humbled  the  most  powerful  among 
the  Roman  Catholic  princes ;  raised  and  supported  the  Dutch  ; 
assisted  the  French  Protestants ;  and  made  the  reformed  reli- 
gion an  overbalance  for  Popery  through  all  Europe.  On  tho 
contrary,  her  successor  aggrandized  the  Catholic  King  ;  alienated 
himself  from  the  Dutch  ;  suffered  the  French  power  to  increase, 

*  Most  preferable.  Preferable  is  equivalent  to  the  comparative  degree. 
So  that  most  preferable  is  a  solecism,  and  the  same  thing  as — most  toelcomcr. 

b  Ihe  author  is  pleasant  in  making  a  whig  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  But 
he  thought  it  allowable,  in  so  good  a  cause,  to  make  u*e  of  a  littU 
sophigtry. 
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till  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  it ;  and  abandoned  the  interests  of 
eke  king  of  Bohemia,  grand-father  to  his  present  Majesty,  which 
might  have  spread  the  reformed  religion  through  all  Germany. 
I  need  not  describe  to  the  reader  the  different  state  of  the  king- 
dom as  to  its  reputation,  trade,  and  wealth,  under  these  two 
reigns.  We  might,  after  this,  compare  the  figure  in  which 
these  kingdoms,  and  the  whole  Protestant  interest  of  Europe, 
were  placed  by  the  conduct  of  King  Charles  the  second,  and  that 
of  King  William ;  *  and  every  one  knows  which  of  the  schemes 
prevailed  in  each  of  those  reigns.  I  shall  not  impute  to  any 
tory-scheme  the  administration  of  King  James  the  second,  on 
condition  that  they  do  not  reproach  the  whigs  with  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Oliver ;  as  being  satisfied  that  the  principles  of  those 
governments  are  respectively  disclaimed  and  abhorred  by  all  the 
men  of  sense  and  virtue  in  both  parties,  as  they  now  stand.  But 
we  have  a  fresh  instance  which  will  be  remembered  with  grief  by  the 
present  age  and  all  our  posterity,  of  the  influence  both  of  whig  and 
tory  principles  in  the  late  reign.  Was  England  ever  so  glorious 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  as  in  that  part  of  it  when  tht  first  pre- 
vailed ?  or  was  it  ever  more  contemptible  than  when  th<$  hs* 
took  place  ? 

I  shall  add,  under  this  head,  the  preference  of  the  whig-scheme 
with  regard  to  foreigrers.  All  the  Protestant  states  of  Europe, 
who  may  be  considered  as  neutral  judges  between  both  parties 
and  are  well-wishers  to  uj  in  general,  as  to  a  Protestant  people, 
rejoice  upon  the  success  of  a  whig-scheme ;  whilst  all  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  who  contemn,  hate,  and  detest  us  as  the  great 
bulwark  of  heresy,  are  as  much  pleased  when  the  opposite  party 
triumphs  in  it*  turn.  And  here  let  any  impartial  man  put  this 
question  to  his  own  heart,  whether  that  party  doth  not  act  rea- 
sonably, who  look  upon  the  Dutch  as  their  genuine  friends  and 

*  This  instance  is  to  the  purpose. 
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allies,  considering  that  they  are  of  the  reformed  :  eligion,  that 
they  have  assisted  us  in  the  greatest  times  of  necessity,  and  that 
they  can  never  entertain  a  thought  of  reducing  us  under  their 
power.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  let  him  consider  whether  that 
party  acts  with  more  reason,  who  are  the  avowed  friends  of  a 
nation,  that  are  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  that  have  cruelly 
persecuted  our  brethren  of  the  reformation,  that  have  made  at- 
tempts in  all  ages  to  conquer  this  island,  and  supported  the  inter- 
est of  that  prince,  who  abdicated  the  throne,  and  had  endeavoured 
to  subvert  our  civil  and  religious  liberties. 

Thirdly,  Let  us  compare  these  two  schemes  from  the  effects 
they  produce  among  ourselves  within  our  own  island ;  and  these 
we  may  consider,  first  with  regard  to  the  king,  and  secondly  with 
regard  to  the  people. 

First,  With  regard  to  the  king.  The  whigs  have  always  pro- 
fessed and  practised  an  obedience  which  they  conceive  agreeable 
to  the  constitution ;  whereas  the  tories  have  concurred  with  the 
whigs  in  their  practice,  though  they  differ  from  them  in  their 
professions ;  and  have  avowed  a  principle  of  passive-obedience  to 
the  temptation,  and  afterwards  to  the  destruction,  of  those  who 
have  relied  upon  it.  Nor  must  I  here  omit  to  take  notice  of 
that  firm  and  zealous  adherence  which  the  whig-party  have  shewn 
to  the  Protestant  succession,  and  to  the  cause  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty. I  have  never  heard  of  any  in  this  principle,  who  was 
either  guilty  or  suspected  of  measures  to  defeat  this  establish- 
ment, or  to  overturn  it,  since  it  has  taken  effect.  A  considera- 
tion, which,  it  is  hoped,  may.  put  to  silence  those  who  upbraid 
the  whig-schemes  of  government,  with  an  inclination  to  a  com- 
monwealth, or  a  disaffection  to  kings. 

Secondly,  With  regard  to  the  people.  Every  one  must  own, 
that  those  laws  which  have  most  conduced  to  the  ease  and  hap- 
piness of  the  subject,  have  always  passed  in  those  parliaments! 
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which  their  enemies  branded  with  the  name  of  whig,  and  during 
the  time  of  a  whig-ministry.  And,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the 
tories  are  now  forced  to  have  recourse  to  those  laws  for  shelter 
and  protection :  by  which  they  tacitly  do  honour  to  the  whig- 
scheme,  and  own  it  more  accommodated  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  than  that  which  they  espouse. 

I  hope  I  need  not  qualify  these  remarks  with  a  supposition 
which  I  have  gone  upon  through  the  whole  course  of  my  papers, 
that  I  am  far  from  considering  a  great  part  of  those  who  call 
themselves  tories,  as  enemies  to  the  present  establishment ;  and 
that  by  the  whigs  I  always  mean  those  who  are  friends  to  our 
constitution  both  in  church  and  state.  As  we  may  look  upon 
these  to  be,  in  the  main,  true  lovers  of  their  religion  and  coun- 
try, they  seem  rather  to  be  divided  by  accidental  friendships  and 
circumstances,  than  by  any  essential  distinction. 


No.  55.    FRIDAY,  JUNE  29. 

caestus  artemque  repono. — Vina. 


A  rising  of  parliament  being  a  kind  of  cessation  from  poli- 
tics, the  Freeholder  cannot  let  his  paper  drop  at  a  more  proper 
juncture.  I  would  not  be  accessary  to  the  continuing  of  our  po- 
litical ferment,  when  occasions  of  dispute  are  not  administered 
to  us  by  matters  depending  before  the  legislature  ;  and  when  de- 
bates without  doors  naturally  fall  with  those  in  the  two  houses 
of  parliament.  At  the  same  time  a  British  Freeholder  would 
very  ill  discharge  his  part,  if  he  did  not  acknowledge,  with  be- 
coming duty  and  gratitude,  the  excellency  and  seasonablenesa 
of  those  laws,  by  which  the  representatives  of  men  in  his  rank 
have  recovered  their  country  in  a  great  measure  out  of  its  con- 
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fusions,  and  provided  for  its  future  peace  and  happiness  under 
the  present  establishment.  Their  unanimous  and  regular  pro- 
ceeding, under  the  conduct  of  that  honourable  person  who  fills 
their  chair  with  the  most  consummate  abilities,  and  hath  justly 
gained  the  esteem  of  all  sides  by  the  impartiality  of  his  be- 
haviour; the  absolute  necessity  of  some  acts  which  they  have 
passed,  and  their  dis-inclination  to  extend  them  any  longer,*  than 
that  necessity  required ;  their  manifest  aversion  to  enter  upon 
schemes,  which  the  enemies  of  our  peace  had  insinuated  to  have 
beenb  their  design;  together  with  that  temper  so  suitable  to  the 
dignity  of  such  an  assembly,  at  a  juncture  when  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  very  unusual  heats  would  have  arisen6  in  a 
House  of  Commons,  so  zealous  for  their  king  and  country ;  will 
be  sufficient  to  quiet  those  groundless  jealousies  and  suspicions, 
which  have  been  industriously  propagated  by  the  ill-wishers  to 
our  constitution. 

The  undertaking,  which  I  am  now  laying  down,  was  entered 
upon  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  late  rebellion,  when  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  Briton  to  contribute  his  utmost  assistance  to  the  gov- 
ernment, in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  station  and  abilitie  s.  All 
services,  which  had  a  tendency  to  this  end,  had  a  degree  of  merit 
in  them,  in  proportion  as  the  event  of  that  cause  which  they  es- 
poused was  then  doubtful.  But  at  present  they  might  be  re- 
garded, not  as  duties  of  private  men  to  their  endangered  country, 
but  as  insults  of  the  successful  over  their  defeated  enemies. 

Our  nation  indeed  continues  to  be  agitated  with  confusions 
and  tumults ;  but,  God  be  thanked,  these  are  only  the  impotent 

*  Extend  longer.  He  should  either  have  said — extend  them  any  farther. 
or  continue  them  any  longer. 

b  Had  insinuated  to  have  been,  rather,  had  insinuated  to  be.  But,  th« 
expression,  at  best,  is  somewhat  awkward.  I  should  have  said,  '*  which 
the  enemies  of  our  peace  had  charged  them  with  projecting." 

c  It  might  have  been  expected  that  very  unusual  heats  would  have  arisen, 
Certainly,  would  arise. 
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remains  of  an  unnatural  rebellion,  and  are  no  more  than  the  af 
ter-tossings  of  a  sea  when  the  storm  is  laid.  The  enemies  of  his 
present  Majesty,  instead  of  seeing  him  driven  from  his  throne, 
4S  they  vainly  hoped,  find  him  in  a  condition  to  visit  his  domin- 
ions in  Germany,  without  any  danger  to  himself  or  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  whilst  his  dutiful  subjects  would  be  in  no  ordinary  concern 
lpon  this  occasion,  had  they  not  the  consolation  to  find  them- 
selves left  under  the  protection  of  a  prince,  who  makes  it  his  am- 
bition to  copy  out  his  royal  father's  example ;  and  who,  by  his 
duty  to  his  Majesty,  and  affection  to  his  people,  is  so  well  quali- 
fied to  be  the  guardian  of  the  realm. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  continue  a  paper  of  this  kind,  if 
one  were  disposed  to  resume  the  same  subjects,  and  weary  out 
the  reader  with  the  same  thoughts  in  a  different  phrase,  or  to 
ramble  through  the  cause  of  whig  and  tory,  without  any  certain 
aim  or  method,  in  every  particular  discourse.  Such  a  practice 
in  political  writers,  is  like  that  of  some  preachers  taken  notice 
of  by  Dr.  South,  who  being  prepared  only  upon  two  or  three 
points  of  doctrine,  run  the  same  round  with  their  audience  from 
one  end  of  tho  year  to  the  other,  and  are  always  forced  to  tell 
them,  by  way  of  preface,  These  are  particulars  of  so  great  im- 
portance, that  they  cannot  be  sufficiently  inculcated.  To  avoid 
this  method  of  tautology,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  every  pa- 
per a  distinct  essay  upon  some  particular  subject,  without  devi- 
ating into  points  foreign  to  the  tenor  of  each  discourse.  They 
are,  indeed,  most  of  them  essays  upon  government,  but  with  a 
view  to  the  present  situation  of  affairs  in  Great  Britain ;  so  that 
if  they  have  the  good  fortune*  to  live  longer  than  works  of  this 

*  They  have  had,  and  will  continue  to  have,  this  good  fortune  ;  not  so 
much  for  their  own  intrinsic  merit  (though  it  be  considerable)  as  for  the 
high  reputation  which  the  author  of  them  had  so  justly  acquired  to  him- 
sell;  by  his  other  works.  It  follows,  that  if  a  writer  would  live,  he  should 
only,  or  chiefly,  treat  subjects  of  a  general  concern. 
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nature  generally  do,  future  readers  may  see  in  them  the  complex- 
ion of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written.  However,  as  there 
is  no  employment  so  irksome,  as  that  of  transcribing  out  of  one's 
self,  next  to  that  of  transcribing  out  of  others,  I  shall  let  drop 
the  work,  since  there  do  not  occur  to  me  any  material  points  aris- 
ing from  our  present  situation,  which  I  have  not  already  touched 
upon. 

As  to  the  reasonings  in  these  several  papers,  I  must  leave 
them  to  the  judgment  of  others.  I  have  taken  particular  care 
that  they  should  bfr-eeftformahlp  -ta  our .  constitution^  and  free 
from  that  mixture  of  violence  and  passion,  which  so  often  creeps 
into  the  works  of  political  writers.  A  good  cause  doth  not  want 
any  bitterness  to  support  it,  as  a  bad  one  cannot  subsist  without 
it.  It  is  indeed  observable,  that  an  author  is  scurrilous  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  dull ;  and  seems  rather  to  be  in  a  passion,  be- 
cause he  cannot  find  out  what  to  say  for  his  own  opinion,  than 
because  he  has  discovered  any  pernicious  absurdities  in  that  of 
his  antagonists.  A  man  satirized  by  writers  of  this  class,  is  like 
one  burnt  in  the  hand  with  a  cold  iron :  there  may  be  ignomin- 
ious terms  and  words  of  infamy  in  the  stamp,  but  they  leave  no 
impression  behind  them. 

It  would  indeed  have  been  an  unpardonable  insolence  for  a 
fellow-subject  to  treat  in  a  vindictive  and  cruel  style,  those  per- 
sons whom  his  Majesty  has  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  obedience 
by  gentle  methods,  which  he  has  declared  from  the  throne  to  be 
most  agreeable  to  his  inclinations.  May  we  not  hope  that  all  of 
this  kind,  who  have  the  least  sentiments  of  honour  or  gratitude, 
will  be  won  over  to  their  duty  by  so  many  instances  of  royal 
clemency,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  repeated  provocations !  May 
we  not  expect  that  Cicero's  words  to  Caesar,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  those  who  were  Caesar's  enemies,  and  of  his  conduct  towards 
them,  may  be  applied  to  his  majesty ;  Omnes  enim  qui  fuerunt, 
"ol.  in.— 12  23 
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aut  sua  pertinacia  vitam  amiserunt,  aut  tua  misericordia  retin 
uerunt ;  ut  aut  nulli  supersint  de  inimicis,  aut  qui  superfuerunt, 
amioissimi  sint. — Quare  gaude  tuo  isto  tarn  exceilenti  bono,  et 
fruere  cum  fortuna,  et  gloria,  turn  etiam  natura,  et  moribus  tuis. 
Ex  quo  quidem  maximus  est  fructus,  jucunditasque  sapienti — 
Nihil  habet  neo  fortuna  tua  majus,  quam  ut  possis,  nee  natura 
tua  melius,  quam  ut  velis,  quamplurimos  conservare. 

As  for  those  papers  of  a  gayer  turn,  which  may  be  met  with 
in  this  collection,  my  reader  will  of  himself,  consider,  how  requi- 
site they  are  to  gain  and  keep  up  an  audience  to  matters  of  this 
nature ;  and  will  perhaps  be  the  more  indulgent  to  them,  if  he 
observes,  that  they  are  none  of  them  without  a  moral,  nor  con 
tain  any  thing  but  what  is  consistent  with  decency  and  good 
manners. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  design  of  the  whole. work,  has-been  to 
free  the  people's  minds  from  those  prejudices  conveyed  into  them, 
by  the  enemies  to  the  present  establishment,  against  the  king  and 
royal  family,  by  opening  and  explaining  their  real  characters ;  4o 
set  forth  his  Majesty's  proceedings,  which  have  been  very  grossly 
misrepresented,  &  a  fair  and  impartial  light ;  to  shew  the  reason- 
ableness and  necessity  of  our  opposing  the  Pretender  to  his  do* 
minions,  if  we  haye  any  regard  to  our  religion  and  liberties : 
and,  in  a  word,  to  incline  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  desire 
and  enjoyment  of  their  own  happiness.  There  is  no  question, 
humanly  speaking,  but  these  great  ends  will  be  brought  about 
insensibly,  as  men  will  grow  weary  of  a  fruitless  opposition ;  and 
be  convinced  by  experience,  of  a  necessity  to  acquiesce  under  a 
government  which  daily  gathers  strength,  and  is  able  to  disap- 
point the  utmost  efforts  of  its  enemies.  In  the  meanwhile,  I 
would  recommend  to  our  malecon tents,  the  advice  given  by  a 
great  moralist  to  his  friend  upon  another  occasion ;  that  he  would 
fthew  it  was  in  the  power  of  wisdom  to  compose  his  passions ;  and 
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let  that  be  the  work  of  reason  which  would  certainly  be  the  effect 
of  time. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  if  any  writer  shall  do  this  paper  so 
much  honour,  as  to  inscribe*-  the  title  of  it  to  others,  which  may 
be  published  upon  the  laying  down  of  this  work;  the  whole 
praise  or  dispraise  of  such  a  performance,  will  belong  to  some 
other  author ;  this  fifty-fifth  being  the  last  paper  that  will  come 
from  the  hand  of  the  Freeholder. 

•  Interibe  <o— We  say— ascribe  to— but*  inscribe  on. 
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•  The  Freenoiaer,  it  must  be  remembered  was  a  kind  of  political  Spec- 
tator, published  periodically,  with  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  people 
of  England  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  These  papers, 
while  they  exhibit  the  exquisite  humour  and  solid  sense  peculiar  to  the 
author,  shew  also,  even  amid  the  strength  of  party,  that  philanthropy 
and  gentleness  of  nature,  which  were  equally  his  distinguishing  attributes. 
None  of  these  qualities  would  have  conciliated  his  great  opponent  Swift, 
had  the  field  of  combat  yet  remained  open  to  him.  But  as  he  withdrew 
from  it  in  sullen  indignation,  he  seems  to  have  thrown  out  the  following 
flashes  of  satire,  as  brief  examples  of  what  he  would  have  done  had  the 
hour  of  answer  been  yet  current  " — Scott. 


The  following  MS.  Notes  were  transcribed  from  the  original,  in 
Swift's  own  hand,  in  Addison's  Freeholder,  which  belonged  to 
Dr.  Bernard,  late  Bishop  of  Limerick. 

Fb  eeholder,  No.  2. —  Character  of  George  I. 

"  It  was  by  this  (this  firmness  of  mind)  that  he  surmounted 
those  many  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  to  his  succession."— 
What  difficulties  were  those,  or  what  methods  did  he  take  to 
surmount  them  ?     Swift. 

"  It  is  observed  by  Sir  William  Temple,  that  the  English  are 
particularly  fond  of  a  king  who  is  valiant :  upon  which  account 
his  majesty  has  a  title  to  all  the  esteem  that  can  be  paid  to  a 
most  warlike  prince  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  good  of 
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his  subjects,  he  studies  to  decline  all  occasions  of  military  glory." 
— This  seems  to  be  a  discovery.     S. 

"  I  might  here  take  notice  of  his  majesty's  more  private  vir- 
tues, but  have  rather  chosen  to  remind  my  countrymen  of  the 
public  parts  of  his  character. " — This  is  prudent.     $. 

"  But  the  most  remarkable  Interpositions  of  Providence  in 
favour  of  him,  have  appeared  in  removing  those  seemingly  invin- 
cible obstacles  to  his  succession  ;  in  taking  away,  at  so  critical  a 
juncture,  the  person  who  might  have  proved  a  dangerous  enemy, 
&c." — False,  groundless,  invidious,  and  ungrateful.  Was  that 
person  the  queen  ?     S.  N 

No.  3. — Ludicrous  Account  of  the  Principles  of  the  North- 
umberland Insurgents,  and  the  Causes  of  their  taking  Arms.— 
Could  this  author,  or  his  party,  oner  as  good  reasons  for  their 
infamous  treatment  of  our  blessed  queen's  person,  government, 
and  majesty  ?     S. 

The  same.  "  Having  been  joined  by  a  considerable  reinforce- 
ment of  Roman  Catholics,  whom  we  could  rely  upon,  as  knowing 
them  to  be  the  best  Tories  in  the  nation,  and  avowed  enemies  to 
Presbyterianism.', — By  this  irony,  the  best  Whigs  are  professed 
friends  to  fanatics.     S. 

The  same.  "  But  before  we  could  give  the  word,  the  train- 
bands, taking  advantage  of  our  delay,  fled  first." — An  argument 
for  a  standing  army.     S. 

No.  6. — On  the  Oath  of  Allegiance. — "  Though  I  should  be 

unwilling  to  pronounce  the  man  who  is  indolent  or  indifferent  in 

the  cause  of  his  prince,  to  be  absolutely  perjured,  I  may  venture 

to  affirm,  that  he  falls  very  short  of  that  allegianoe  to  which  he 

is  obliged  by  oath." — Suppose  a  king  grows  a  beast,  or  a  tyrant, 

after  I  have  taken  an  oath :  a  'prentice  takes  an  oath ;  but,  if  hi? 

master  useth  him  barbarously,  the  lad  may  be  excused  if  he  wishes 

for  a  better.     S. 

23* 
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No.  7.  "  If  wo  may  credit  common  report,  there  are  several 
remote  parts  of  the  nation  in  which  it  is  firmly  believed,  that  all 
the  churches  in  London  are  shut  up,  and  that  if  any  clergyman 
walks  the  streets  in  his  habit,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  is  knocked 
down  by  some  sturdy  schismatic." — No— but  treated  like  a 
dog.     S. 

No.  8. — Exhortation  to  the  Ladies  to  be  loyal  to  George  I. — 
"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  fine  woman  will  make  this  laudable 
use  of  her  charms ;  and  that  she  may  not  want  to  be  frequently 
reminded  of  this  great  duty,  I  will  only  desire  her  to  think  of 
her  country  every  time  she  looks  in  her  glass." — By  no  means, 
for  if  she  loves  her  country,  she  will  not  be  pleased  with  a  man 
the  sight.     S. 

"  Every  wife  ought  to  answer  for  her  man.  If  the  husband 
be  engaged  in  a  seditious  club,  or  drinks  mysterious  healths,  let 
her  look  to  him,"  &c. — Will  they  hang  a  man  for  that  ?     S. 

No.  9. — Declaration  of  the  Freeholders,  in  Answer  to  that 
of  the  Pretender, — "  Can  you  in  conscience  think  us  to  be  such 
fools  as  to  rebel  against  the  king — for  having  removed  a  general, 
{the  Duke  of  Onnondy)  who  is  now  actually  in  arms  against 
him  ?  " — Driven  out  by  tyranny,  malice,  and  faction.     S. 

"  The  next  grievance  which  you  have  a  mighty  mind  to  redress 
among  us,  is,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  against  whom  you 
bring  a  stale  accusation,  which  has  been  used  by  every  minority 
in  the  memory  of  man ;  namely,  that  it  was  procured  by  unwar- 
rantable influences  and  corruptions." — The  freeholders  will  never 
sign  this  paragraph.     S. 

"  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  Electorate  of  Hanover  is 
become  all  of  a  sudden  one  of  the  most  considerable  provinces 
of  the  empire  ?  " — It  is  indeed  grown  considerable  by  draining 
o*  England.     S. 

No.  12. — On  Rebellions. — "  The  present  rebellion  (1715)  is 
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formed  against  a  king,  who  has  not  been  charged  with  one  illegal 
proceeding." — Are  you  serious  ?     S. 

No.  13.  "  In  such  a  juncture,  (a  rebellion,)  though  a  man 
may  be  innocent  of  the  great  breach  which  is  made  upon  govern- 
ment, he  is  highly  culpable,  if  he  does  not  use  all  the  means  that 
are  suitable  to  his  station  for  reducing  the  community  into  its 
former  state  of  peace  and  good  order." — He  speaks  at  his  ease, 
but  those  who  are  ill  used  will  be  apt  to  apply  what  the  boy  said 
to  his  mother,  who  told  him  the  enemy  was  approaching.     S. 

u  The  law  (in  Athens)  made  it  necessary  for  every  citizen  to 
take  his  party,  because  it  was  highly  probable  the  majority  would  v 

espouse  that  cause,  which  was  most  agreeable  to  the  public  weal."     \ 
— No — for,  in  England,  a  faction  that  governs  a  weak,  or  honours 
a  wicked  prince,  will  carry  all  against  a  majority  in  the  kingdom,         \ 
as  we  have  seen  by  sad  experience.     S. 

No.  14.— The  Tory's  Creed.—"  Article  13.  That  there  is 
an  unwarrantable  faction  in  this  island,  consisting  of  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons." — This  article  is  too  true,  with  a  little 
alteration. 

The  same.  "  Article  15.  That  an  act  of  parliament  to  em- 
power the  king  to  secure  suspected  persons  in  times  of  rebellion, 
is  the  means  to  establish  the  sovereign  on  the  throne,  and  conse- 
quently a  great  infringement  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject." — 
No— but  to  destroy  liberty.     S. 

No.  21. — On  the  Princess  of  Wales. — "When  this  excellent 
princess  was  in  her  father's  court,  she  was  so  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  her  person,"  &c. — I  have  bad  eyes.     S. 

"  There  is  no  part  of  her  royal  highness 's  character  which  we 
observe  with  greater  pleasure,  than  that  behaviour  by  which  she 
has  so  much  endeared  herself  to  his  majesty." — What  would  he 
Bay  now  ?    S.# 

*  The  prince  and  his  father,  Georg  >  I.  were  now  at  variance. 


\ 
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No.  24.  "  To  this,  we  may  add,  that  submissive  deference 
of  his  royal  highness,  both  from  duty  and  inclination,  to  all  the 
measures  of  his  royal  father." — Which  still  continues.     S. 

"  There  is  no  question  but  his  majesty  will  be  as  generally 
valued  and  beloved  in  his  British,  as  he  is  in  his  German  domin- 
ions, when  he  shall  have  time  to  make  his  royal  virtues  equally 
known  among  U3." — How  long  time  does  he  require  ?     S. 

li  Several  inconveniencies  which  those  must  undergo  who  have 
not  yet  surrendered  to  the  government." — Would  he  pimp  for  the 
court  ?     S. 

No.  29.  "  Those  of  our  fellow- subjects  who  are  sensible  of 
the  happiness  they  enjoy  in  his  majesty's  accession  to  the  throne, 
are  obliged,  by  all  the  duties  of  gratitude,  to  adore  that  Provi- 
dence which  has  so  signally  interposed  in  Trar  behalf,  by  clearing 
a  way  to  the  Protestant  succession  through  such  difficulties  as 
seemed  insuperable." — I  wish  he  had  told  us  any  one  of  those 
difficulties.     S. 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  an  honest  and  prudent  man  to  sacrifice  a 
doubtful  opinion  to  the  concurring  judgment  of  those  whom  he 
believes  to  be  well  intentioned  to  their  country,  and  who  have 
better  opportunities  of  looking  into  all  its  most  complicated  in- 
terests."— A  motion  to  make  men  go  every  length  with  their  party. 
I  am  sorry  to  see  such  a  principle  in  this  author.     S. 

No.  31. —  On  the  Treatment  of  tlie  Persons  concerned  in 
the  Rebellion,  in  Answer  to  a  Pamphlet,  entitled  u  An  Argu- 
ment to  prove  the  Affections  of  the  People  of  England  to  be  the 
best  Security  of  the  Government"  SfC — " This  middle  method 
(of  tempering  justice  with  mercy)  has  hitherto  been  made  use  of 
by  our  sovereign." — In  trifles.     S. 

"  Would  it  be  possible  to  imagine,  that  of  the  several  thou 
sands  openly  taken  in  arms,  and  liable  to  death  by  the  laws  of 
their  country,  not  above  forty  have  yet  suffered  ?  " — A  trifle !  & 
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"  Has  not  his  majesty  then  shewn  the  least  appearance  of  grace 
m  that  generous  forgiveness  which  he  has  already  extended  t<? 
such  great  numbers  of  his  rebellious  subjects,  who  must  have 
died  by  the  laws  of  their  country,  had  not  his  mercy  interposed 
in  their  behalf  ?  " — Prodigious  clemency,  not  to  hang  all  the  com- 
mon soldiers  who  followed  their  leaders !     S. 

"  Those  who  are  pardoned  would  not  have  known  the  value 
of  grace,  if  none  had  felt  the  effects  of  justice." — And  only 
hanging  the  lords  and  gentlemen,  and  some  of  the  rabble.     S. 

"  Their  (the  last  ministry's)  friends  have  ever  since  made  use 
of  the  most  base  methods  to  infuse  those  groundless  discontents 
into  the  minds  of  the  common  people,"  &c. — Hath  experience 
shewn  those  discontents  groundless  ?     S. 

"  If  the  removal  of  these  persons  from  their  posts  has  pro- 
duced  such  popular  commotions,  the  continuance  of  them  might 
have  produced  something  much  more  fatal  to  their  king  and 
country." — Very  false  reasoning.     S. 

"  No  man  would  make  such  a  parallel,  (between  the  treatment 
of  the  rebels  and  that  of  the  Catalans  under  King  Philip,)  unless 
his  mind  be  so  blinded  with  passion  and  prejudice,  as  to  assert, 
in  the  language  of  this  pamphlet,  '  that  no  instances  can  be  pro- 
duced of  the  least  lenity  under  the  present  administration,  from 
the  hour  of  its  commencement  to  this  day.' " — Nor  to  this,  1 727.  S. 

"  God  be  thanked,  we  have  a  king  who  punishes  with  reluc- 
tance."— A  great  comfort  to  the  sufferers  !     S. 

"  It  would  be  well  if  those  who — are  clamorous  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  present  majesty,  would  remember,  that  notwith- 
standing that  rebellion,  (the  Duke  of  Monmouth's) — had  no 
tendency  to  destroy  the  national  religion,"  &c. — To  introduce 
fanaticism,  and  destroy  monarchy.     S. 

"No  prince  has  ever  given  a  greater  instance  of  his  inclina 
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tion  to  rule  without  a  standing  army." — We  find  this  true  by 
experience.     S. 

"  What  greater  instances  could  his  majesty  have  given  of  his 
love  to  the  Church  of  England,  than  those  he  has  exhibited  by 
his  most  solemn  declarations,  by  his  daily  example,  and  by  his 
promotions  of  the  most  eminent  among  the  clergy  to  such  vacan- 
cies as  have  happened  in  his  reign  ?  " — Most  undeniable  truth, 
as  any  in  Rabelais.     S. 

No.  44. — The  fox-hunter  in  London. — "  What  still  gave 
him  greater  offence,  was  a  drunken  bishop,  who  reeled  from  one 
side  of  the  court  to  another,  and  was  very  sweet  upon  an  Indian 
Queen." — Then,  that  story  is  true  ?     S. 

No.  45.  "  I  have  lately  read,  with  much  pleasure,  the  Essays 
upon  several  Subjects,  published  by  Sir  Richard  Blackmore." — 
I  admire  to  see  such  praises  from  this  author  to  so  insipid  a 
scoundrel,  whom  I  know  he  despised.     S. 

No    51.     «  History  of  Freethinking."— Writ  by  Collins.     S. 

"  Th  3  greatest  theorists  among  those  very  people,  (the  Greeks 
and  Romans,)  have  given  the  preference  to  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment as  that  which  obtains  in  this  kingdom." — Tet,  this  we  see 
is  liable  to  be  wholly  corrupted.     S. 

No.  52. — On  the  Adherents  to  the  Pretender. — "  It  is  plain, 
that  such  a  base  ungenerous  race  of  men  could  rely  upon  nothing 
for  their  safety  in  this  affront  to  his  majesty,  (wearing  a  mark  on 
the  Pretender's  birth-day,)  but  the  known  gentleness  and  lenity 
of  his  government." — Then  the  devil  was  in  them.     S. 

No.  54.  "  The  Whigs  tell  us, — that  the  Tory  scheme  would 
terminate  in  Popery  and  arbitrary  government." — But  Tories 
never  writ  or  spoke  so  gently  and  favourably  of  Popery,  as 
Whigs  do  of  Presbytery.  Witness  a  thousand  pamphlets  on  both 
sides. 

"  I  shall  not  impute  to  any  Tory  scheme  the  administration 
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of  King  James  the  Second,  on  condition  that  they  do  not  reproach 
the  Whigs  with  the  usurpation  of  Oliver." — I  will  not  accept 
that  condition,  nor  did  I  ever  see  so  unfair  a  one  offered.     S. 

No.  55.  "  The  enemies  of  his  majesty — find  him  in  a  condi- 
tion to  visit  his  dominions  in  Germany,  without  any  danger  to 
himself  or  to  the  public ;  whilst  his  dutiful  subjects  would  be  in 
no  ordinary  concern  on  this  occasion,  had  they  rot  the  consolation 
to  find  themselves  left  under  the  protection  of  a  prince,  who 
makes  it  his  ambition  to  copy  out  his  royal  father's  example." — 
Then,  why  was  he  never  trusted  a  second  time  ? 

"  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  an  unpardonable  insolence  for 
a  fellow-subject  to  treat  in  a  vindictive  and  cruel  style,  those 
persons  whom  his  majesty  has  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  obedience 
by  gentle  methods,  which  he  has  declared  from  the  throne  to  be 
most  agreeable  to  his  inclinations." — And  is  that  enough  ? 

"  May  we  not  hope,  that  all  of  this  kind,  who  have  the  least 
sentiments  of  honour  or  gratitude,  will  be  won  over  to  their  duty 
by  so  many  instances  of  royal  clemency  ?  " — Not  one  instance 
produoed.     S. 


THE    PLEBEIAN,' 

BT  8IH  RICHARD  STEELE. 

"Quisquis  erit  vita  scribam  color."— Hob.  S  Sat  L  ML 
I  still  must  write,  whatever  be  my  doom. — Dunoombb, 

WITH    THE    OLD    WHIG,* 

BT  MB.  ADDISON. 


INTEODUOTORT  REMARKS. 

Va*  Plebeian  and  Old  Whig  have  given  rise  to  such  contradictory  and 
exaggerated  statements,  that  it  has  been  thought  best  to  publish  them  to- 
gether. That  there  was  a  coolness  between  Addison  and  Steele  towards 
the  close  of  Addison's  life  cannot  be  doubted :  but  Steele  lived  to  mourn 
the  friend  of  his  boyhood,  and  bear  the  same  unreserved  testimony  to  his 
genius  and  virtue  after  his  death,  that  he  had  invariably  done  during  his 
life.  Macaulay  has  corrected  one  of  the  current  errors  upon  this  subject, 
but  has  fallen  into  another  scarcely  less  pardonable,  and  his  account  of  the 
Plebeian  and  Old  Whig  is  far  from  doing  justice  to  Steele.  The  first  accusa- 
tion came  from  Addison  (v.  Old  Whig.  p.  299  adeonflandam  invidiam),  who  in 
his  second  number  has  played  off  his  satire  as  sharply  upon  his  old  friend, 
as  he  had  ever  done  upon  the  Tories  themselves  in  the  Whig  Examiner.  1 
give  the  general  history  of  the  controversy  in  the  words  of  Johnson  : 

%*  "In  1718-19,  a  controversy  was  agitated,  with  great  vehemence, 
between  those  friends  of  long  continuance,  Addison  and  Steele.  It  may  be 
asked,  in  the  language  of  Homer,  what  power  or  what  cause  could  set  them 

a  Originally  printed  in  quarto,  price  6d.  each  number;  and  published  by  S.  Popping,  at 
the  Black  Raven,  in  Paternoster-Row,  where  Letters  directed  for  the  Plebeian  were  taken 
In. 

t>  Originally  published  in  quarto,  price  6d.  each  number,  by  *T  R<  berte,  in  Warwick- 
Lane ;  and  A.  Dodd,  at  the  Peacock,  without  Temple-Bar. 
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at  variance.  The  subject  of  their  dispute  was  of  great  importance.  The 
earl  of  Sunderland  proposed  an  act  called  the  Peerage  Bill,  by  which  the 
number  of  peers  should  be  fixed,  and  the  king  restrained  from  any  new 
creation  of  nobility,  unless  when  an  old  family  should  be  extinct.  To  this 
the  lords  would  naturally  agree ;  and  the  king,  who  was  yet  little  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  prerogative,  and,  as  is  now  well  known,  almost  in- 
different to  the  possessions  of  the  crown,  had  been  persuaded  to  consent 
The  only  difficulty  was  found  among  the  commons,  who  were  not  likely  to 
approve  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  themselves  and  their  posterity.  The 
bill  therefore  was  eagerly  opposed,  and  among  others  by  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  whose  speech  was  published.  The  lords  might  think  their  dignity 
diminished  by  improper  advancements,  and  particularly  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  twelve  new  peers  at  once,  to  produce  a  majority  of  Tories  in  the 
last  reign;  an  act  of  authority  violent  enough,  yet  certainly  legal,  and  by 
no  means  to  be  compared  with  that  contempt  of  national  right,  with  which 
some  time  afterwards,  by  the  instigation  of  Whiggism,  the  commons,  chosen 
by  the  people  for  three  years,  chose  themselves  for  seven.  But,  whatever 
might  be  the  disposition  of  the  lords,  the  people  had  no  wish  to  increase 
their  power.  The  tendency  of  the  bill,  as  Steele  observed  in  a  letter  to 
the  earl  of  Oxford,  was  to  introduce  an  Aristocracy,  for  a  majority  in  the 
house  of  lords,  so  limited,  would  have  been  despotic  and  irresistible.  To 
prevent  this  subversion  of  the  ancient  establishment,  Steele,  whose  per* 
readily  seconded  his  political  passions,  endeavoured  to  alarm  the  nation  by 
a  pamphlet  called  the  Plebeian.  To  this  an  answer  was  published  by 
Addison  under  the  title  of  the  Old  Whig,  in  which  it  is  not  discovered  that 
Steele  was  then  known  to  be  the  advocate  for  the  Commons.  Steele  re- 
plied by  a  second  Plebeian  ;  and,  whether  by  ignorance  or  by  courtesy 
confined  himself  to  his  question,  without  any  personal  notice  of  his  oppo- 
nent. Nothing  hitherto  was  committed  against  the  laws  of  friendship,  or 
proprieties  of  decency ;  but  controvertists  cannot  long  retain  their  kind- 
ness for  each  other.  The  Old  Whig  answered  the  Plebeian,  and  could  not 
forbear  some  contempt  of  Little  Dicky,  whose  trade  it  was  to  write  pamphlets. 
Dicky  however  did  not  lose  his  settled  veneration  for  his  friend ;  but  con- 
tented himself  with  quoting  some  lines  of  Cato,  which  were  at  once  detec- 
tion and  reproof.  The  bill  was  laid  aside  during  that  Session ;  and  Addi- 
son died  before  the  next,  in  which  its  commitment  was  rejected  by  two 
hundred  sixty-five  to  one  hundred  seventy-seven.  Every  reader  surely 
must  regret  that  these  two  illustrious  friends,  after  so  many  years  past  in 
confidence  and  endearment,  in  unity  of  interest,  conformity  of  opinion,  and 
fellowship  of  study,  should  finally  part  in  acrimonious  opposition.  Such  a 
controversy  was  Bellum  plusquam  civile^  as  Lucan  expresses  it  Why  could 
not  faction  find  other  advocates?  But,  among  the  uncertainties  of  the  hu 
man  state,  we  are  doomed  to  number  the  instability  of  friendship. 

24 
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Of  this  dispute  I  have  little  knowledge  but  from  the  Biographia  Briton- 
nica.    The  Old  Whig  is  not  inserted  in  Addison's  works,  nor  is  it  men- 
tioned by  TickeU  in  his  life.    Why  it  was  omitted  the  biographers  doubt- 
less give  the  true  reason  :  the  fact  was  too  recent,  and  those  who  had  been  j 
heated  in  the  contention  were  not  yet  cool.  1 

In  the  text  and  notes  the  edition  of  1789  by  Nichols,  which  contains 
the  original  advertisemants,  has  been  followed,  as  giving  the  most  faithful 
id«a  of  the  appearance  of  the  original  work,  which  has  never  before  been 
included  in  the  edition!  of  Addison's  writings. — G 
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30NSIDERATIONS  UPON   THE  REPORTS  RELATING  TO  THE  PEERAGE. 

"  —Hoc  misera  Plebi— commune  Sepulchrum." 

Hob.  l  Sat  vill  10. 

In  this  detested  ground 
A  oommon  tomb  the  vulgar  found.        Francis. 

All  men  in  high  stations  have  their  enemies,  who  are  ready  to  suggest 
*n  every  occasion  whatever  may  tend  to  lessen  their  credit,  and  make  them 
odious  to  the  public.  The  persons  at  present  in  great  authority  have 
been  pursued  by  this  Evil  Spirit ;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  give  too  easy 
belief  to  the  insinuations  of  malicious  people.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
session  it  was  reported  with  much  assurance,  that  a  wonderful  discovery 
was  made,  that  all  the  charters  of  England  were  forfeited  into  the  hands 
of  the  Grown ;  and  this  happy  incident,  as  they  called  it,  was  to  afford  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  a  law  much  for  the  public  service.  But  this 
was  so  far  from  being  true,  that  the  bill  which  came  down  from  the  house 
of  Peers  was  a  confirmation  of  the  charters,  without  so  much  as  a  declara- 
tion of  any  forfeiture.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  true,  that  some  little 
lawyer  had  found  out  some  mean  chicane  in  law,  worthy  enough  of  the 
pursuit  of  such  a  person,  in  a  private  corporation-squabble ;  but  such  a 
project  in  order  to  a  universal  forfeiture,  could  never  have  weight  with 
any  judicious  man  whatever.  Nobody  could  be  so  very  a  novice  in  busi- 
ness, or  so  extravagant  in  politics,  as  to  put  his  Majesty  upon  an  undertak- 
ing, which  contributed  more  towards  the  ruin  of  king  James,  than  any  one 
thing,  or  perhaps  than  every  thing  else  besides.    When  this  report  was 
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blown  over,  the  next  thing  insinuated  to  the  public  was  a  design  of  malt- 
ing a  jest  of  what  justice  has  been  accident!  y  done  to  the  nation,  by  re- 
pealing the  attainder  of  one  of  the  greatest  offenders  of  the  late  reign,  it 
is  very  certain  no  such  attempt  will  be  now  made.  There  has  been  a  just 
indignation  shewn  already  at  the  bare  mention  of  it,  and  it  is  unfair  to 
charge  any  particular  person  with  having  had  any  such  intention ;  much 
less  should  a  scandalous  discourse  gain  credit,  that  any  great  officer  be 
longing  to  his  Majesty  would  correspond  abroad  with  an  attainted  fugitive, 
intercede  for  him  at  home,  and  even  prostitute  the  character  of  an  ambas 
sador  so  low,  as  to  become  the  messenger  of  a  traitor.  These  two  unjust  ac- 
cusations were  laid  at  the  door  of  some  great  people  at  the  beginning,  and 
towards  the  middle  of  this  session ;  and  now  at  the  end  of  it,  the  public 
is  alarmed  at  the  report  of  another  design  of  a  more  dangerous  natui  <s 
than  either  of  those  already  mentioned*  But  as  those  former  reports  have 
not  proved  true,  so  I  doubt  not  but  this  will  likewise  vanish  in  the  same 
manner.  However,  as  I  was  ready  to  have  appeared  in  public  on  either 
of  the  former  occasions,  if  there  had  been  a  necessity  for  it ;  so,  if  I  am  a 
little  more  forward  in  the  present  affair,  I  hope  the  importance  of  it  will 
justify  me :  and  if  I  should  lose  my  labour,  I  shall  however  shew  that 
good  intention  for  the  service  of  my  Sovereign  and.  my  fellow-subjects 
with  which  I  have  always  exposed  myself  at  a  dangerous  crisis. 

It  is  affirmed  by  some  people,  that  a  bill  will  be  offered  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  which  the  present  16  Peers  of  Scotland  are  to  be  made 
hereditary,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  elector*,  and  9  more  added  upon  the 
same  foot ;  and  6  more  are  to  be  added  to  the  number  of  English  peers ; 
and  then  the  Grown  is  to  be  restrained  from  making  any  new  Lords  but 
upon  the  extinction  of  families. 

At  first  sight;  this  proposal  must  appear  very  shocking ;  it  carries  with 
it  so  great  an  alteration  of  the  constitution ;  it  implies  so  direct  a  breach 
of  the  Union,  and  of  natural  justice ;  and  encroaches  so  much  upon  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

As  to  what  relates  to  the  Scottish  Peerage,  I  must  confess  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  say  any  thing  to  it  If  the  most  solemn  contract  betwixt  two  Nations 
is  to  be  violated ;  if  persons  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  right  without 
being  heard,  and  without  any  pretence  of  forfeiture ;  if  those,  who  have 
a  power  intrusted  to  them  by  their  principals  only  for  a  few  years,  can 
seize  it  to  themselves  and  their  posterity  for  ever ;  what  use  will  be  made 
of  power  so  acquired,  I  leave  every  one  to  judge. 

The  shutting  up  the  door  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  manner  talked 
of.  cannot  but  prove  a  great  discouragement  to  virtuous  actions,  to  learn- 
ing and  industry,  and  very  detrimental  to  the  House  of  Peers  itself  l>y 
preventing  such  frequent  supplies  from  going  into  it  as  the  nature  of  nvh 
a  body  requires;  for  want  of  which    t  may  in  time  become  corrupt  mi  J 
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offensive,  like  a  stagnated  pool,  which  hitherto  has  been  preserved  whole* 
some  and  pure  by  the  fresh  streams  that  pass  continually  into  it 

I  am  not  unaware  that  it  will  be  said,  That  the  frequent  extinctions  of 
families  trill  salve  this  inconvenience,  and  make  room  for  the  rewarding  of 
Hfvrit.  But  this  expedient,  I  fear,  is  not  much  to  be  depended  on ;  for  the 
uncertainty  of  the  time  when  the  Crown  will  have  any  such  power,  will 
make  it  much  the  same  as  if  it  was  never  to  have  it  at  all.  Besides  it  is 
to  be  considered,  that  the  patrons  of  this  proposal  argue  vehemently  for  it, 
on  account,  that  this  will  be  a  means  to  ease  the  Crown  from  the  great  impor- 
tunity of  Pretenders  to  Peerage,  If  so,  it  i9  certain  in  what  manner  they 
will  proceed  in  all  vacancies,  which  will  be  by  filling  them  up  instantly ; 
or  eise  the  inconvenience  would  be  increased  as  to  importunity,  and  not  di 
minished.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  very  evident  by  what  sort  of  people 
those  vacancies  will  be  supplied ;  undoubtedly  by  the  creatures  and  rela- 
tions of  those  Peers  who  have  at  that  time  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
House,  and  whose  requests  to  the  Throne  will  very  much  resemble  de- 
mands ;  and  this  honour,  in  all  probability,  will  only  be  thought  proper 
for  their  own  families.  An  instance  of  this  we  have  in  the  distinction 
if  the  Garter.  At  the  first  institution  of  that  order,  and  till  of  late  years, 
several  Commoners  had  the  honour  (as  the  reward  of  merit)  to  be  of  that 
noble  body ;  but  at  present  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  high  presumption 
in  any  Commoner  to  pretend  to  it,  let  his  services  be  never  so  great 

But  another  consequence,  of  a  much  higher  nature,  attending  the  limi- 
tation of  the  number  of  Peers,  is  the  danger  there  will  be  of  changing  the 
Constitution  by  this  means  into  an  Aristocracy ;  and  this  may  at  any  time 
in  such  case  be  effected  by  the  confederacy  of  two  or  three  great  families, 
which  would  form  such  a  body  amongst  the  Lords  as  the  Crown  would  not 
be  able  to  controul.  That  this  kind  of  government  is  one  of  the  worst 
sorts  of  slavery,  is  too  well  known  to  be  disputed.  In  a  Democracy  a 
great  many  different  persons  may  come  to  have  a  share  of  power  by 
several  incidents ;  but  in  the  other  state  it  is  birth  only  that  entitles  to 
superiority ;  and  the  milk  such  Nobles  are  nursed  up  with,  is  hatred  and 
contempt  for  every  human  creature  but  those  of  their  own  imaginary 
dignity. 

These  being  some  of  the  inconveniences  and  hazards  which  naturally 
occur  upon  this  proposal,  let  us  see  what  are  the  advantages  which  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  said,  will  flow  from  it 

First,  "  That  this  will  be  a  bar  upon  the  Crown,  and  prevent  the  King 
upon  the  throne  from  fiinging-in  a  great  number  of  Lords  on  a  sudden, 
only  to  answer  a  present  purpose,  as  the  late  Queen  once  did." 

Secondly,  "That  it  will  be  a  means  to  keep  property  or  great  estates 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  from  whence  they  are  generally  drawn  out  into 
the  House  of  Peers." 

24«» 
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These  are  said  to  be  finch  plain  whig-points,  as  no  whig  can  oppose. 

Whiggism,  if  I  understand  it  aright,  is  a  desire  of  liberty,  and  a  spirit 
of  opposition  to  all  exorbitant  power  in  any  part  of  the  constitution. 
Formerly  the  danger  on  this  account  was  from  the  crown ;  but  since  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the  many  restraints  laid  upon  the  crown  in  King 
William's  time,  and  the  great  and  numerous  limitations  of  the  Succession 
Acts,  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  is  reduced  so  low,  that  it  is  not  at  all 
dangerous  to  the  Commons.  Besides,  the  Crown  has  frequent  occasions 
for  the  assistance  of  the  Commons ;  but  the  Lords  never.  The  Lords  are 
judges  of  the  property  of  the  Commons  in  the  last  resort;  and  even  in 
eases  where  they  themselves  are  concerned,  they  have  their  actions  de 
Scandali*  Magnatum,  and  exercise  a  power  of  imprisoning,  not  confined 
within  any  very  certain  boundaries.  And  therefore  the  chief  circum- 
spection of  the  Commons  ought  to  be  employed  at  present,  that  those  who 
have  so  much  power  already  do  not  get  more  than  the  Commons  will  be 
able  to  withstand  in  any  manner.  I  confess  the  making  a  great  number 
of  Lords  on  a  sudden  has  one  inconvenience :  it  may  prevent  some  good 
lo  the  public,  but  cannot  do  any  great  hurt,  and  is  more  grievous  in  its 
consequences  to  the  Crown  than  to  the  People.  The  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  Peers  is  always  to  be  wished  for  by  the  Commons,  because  the 
greater  their  number,  the  less  considerable  they  become,  and  the  less 
within  the  influence  of  Court  favours ;  by  which  means  alone  ministers 
are  kept  in  awe,  and  remain  in  a  situation  of  being  called  to  account  for 
their  actions.  Were  it  otherwise,  they  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  any 
accusation.  They  would  know  exactly  by  whom  they  were  to  be  tried, 
and  their  Judges  might  be  their  accomplices.  And  should  this  once  come 
to  be  the  case,  what  might  they  not  attempt  with  impunity  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  their  Lordships  complain  of  the  great  number 
of  Peers  as  a  grievance  to  themselves,  why  are  they  desirous  any  more 
should  be  made  f  If  twelve  at  once  was  so  bad  a  precedent,  what  is  fif- 
teen, taking  it  in  one  light  f  what  is  thirty-one,  if  you  take  it  in  another? 

Ifj  at  the  Union,  sixteen  Scottish  Noblemen  were  found  to  be  a  just 
proportion  to  represent  their  whole  Nobility,  what  has  happened  since, 
to  give  reason  to  increase  their  number  to  twenty-five  ?  Why  may  they 
not  as  well  a  few  years  hence,  especially  if  the  head  of  a  clan  is  to  be 
taken  in,  who  may  not  like  the  set  of  Nobles  at  that  time,  demand  to  be 
made  fifty,  to  give  his  followers  the  majority ;  and  so  from  time  to  time 
continue  to  play  the  game  into  each  other's  hands,  as  long  as  there  is  one 
Nobleman  left  in  Scotland,  or  any  Civil  List  in  England!  If  the  Com- 
moners of  England  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  House  of  Lords,  why  are 
they  not  excluded  forthwith?  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  titles  in  petto 
<ire  kept  on  purpose  to  bribe  persons  of  consequence  in  the  house  of  Coin* 
vions,  to  drive  such  a  bill  through  that  part  of  the  Legislature. 
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UpoL.  the  foot  the  Coi.jtitution  has  subsisted  many  years,  the  Crown, 
in  all  grsat  emergencies  relating  immediately  to  itself,  has  been  able  to 
fence  against  the  Lords  by  adding  to  their  number,  and  against  the  Com- 
mons by  dissolutions ;  and  in  like  manner  in  cases  of  difference  betwixt 
the  two  Houses.  But  if  such  a  law  as  is  mentioned  above  should  be 
made,  and  any  difference  happen  hereafter  betwixt  the  Crown  and  the 
House  of  Peers,  or  betwixt  the  Two  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Crown 
may  not  have  it  in  its  power  to  influence  the  Lords  in  relation  to  the 
Commons.  And  therefore  it  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a 
misfortune,  that  both  the  Crown  and  the  Commons  must  submit  to  the 
Lords.  In  former  times,  the  greatest  art  and  care  of  the  Crown  and  Min- 
isters used  to  be  the  preventing  of  jealousies  and  differences  betwixt  the 
two  Houses.  This  proposal,  I  fear,  would  be  raising  an  implacable  ani- 
mosity and  hatred,  scarce  ever  to  be  reconciled. 

The  great  advantage  that  the  number  of  their  body  cannot  be  increased, 
is  at  present  the  most  valuable  privilege  of  the  Commons,  and  the  only 
thing  that  makes  them  considerable.  The  Lords  are  possessed  of  many 
great  privileges  that  they  will  not  permit  the  Commons  to  share  with 
them;  and  therefore  the  Commons  would  be  highly  wanting  to  them- 
selves, if  they  should  add  this  advantage  likewise  to  the  Lords,  which  is 
the  only  one  that  they  enjoy  distinct  from  them. 

It  has  been  used  as  an  argument,  by  some  people,  for  the  increasing 
the  number  of  the  Lords,  "That  the  Crown  formerly  increased  the  num- 
ber of  the  Commons,  in  particular  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign."  But  I  de- 
sire it  may  be  understood,  that  the  sending  members  to  Parliament  at  that 
time  was  not  desired  as  a  favour,  but  imposed  as  a  burden.     Queen  Eliza- 

m 

beth  erected  several  new  corporations ;  but  then  the  reason  for  it  was,  she 
relieved  several  ancient  and  decayed  ones  from  sending  any  Members  at 
all.     And  how  little  this  resembles  the  present  case  is  easily  perceived. 

The  other  advantage,  which  it  is  said  will  accrue  from  this  proposal,  is, 
"That  it  will  be  a  means  to  keep  property  amongst  the  Commons/' 

I  cannot  see  that  there  is  occasion  for  so  extraordinary  a  step  as  this, 
and  accompanied  with  so  many  evils,  to  procure  us  this  assurance.  Pro- 
perty or  wealth  in  every  age  flows  faster  back  to  the  Commons  by  the  ex 
tinction  of  families,  but  much  more  by  the  want  of  economy  in  the 
Peers,  than  it  is  drawn  from  them  by  the  promotions  of  the  Crown.  Be- 
sides, we  see  estates  are  often  extinct  before  families ;  and  property  is 
very  rarely  increased  in  the  House  of  Peers.  Indeed,  if  a  restraining  bill 
should  pass,  I  do  not  doubt  but  it  would  soon  be  followed  with  a  bill  to 
present  Lords  from  alienating  their  estates,  for  which  many  plausible  rea- 
sons are  to  be  produced ;  and  then,  without  all  dispute,  the  balance  of 
property  would  be  soon  turned  on  t'»e  side  of  their  Lordships. 

These  are  all  the  argunr.'nts  I  have  heard  for  thi*  supposed  bill ;  which 
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is  neither  a  Whig  nor  a  Tory  point,  but  would  be  a  scheme  that  mighi 
hereafter  set  up  some  Nobles  above  the  Crown  and  the  Commons  both. 
For  as  to  what  is  commonly  said,  That  the  Lords  would  get  nothing,  no 
new  power  would  be  added  to  them  by  this  means ;  I  beg  leave  to  state 
this  matter  in  a  proper  light  Suppose  the  balance  to  be  now  even  be- 
twixt the  Lords  and  the  Crown,  as  it  certainly  is,  or  else  the  Constitution 
would  not  subsist  in  quiet ;  is  it  not  plain  to  the  most  common  capacity, 
that  when  two  scales  are  upon  an  equal  poise,  if  you  take  any  weight  out 
of  one  of  them,  you  give  the  advantage  to  the  other,  without  putting  any 
thing  into  it  ? 

How  dangerous  it  may  prove  to  vary  the  balance  of  power  in  a  limited 
Monarchy,  we  may  learn  from  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  best-founded  Govern- 
ments among  the  Antients.  The  original  power,  the  Ephori,  in  the  Lace- 
daemonian state,  were  invested  with,  besides  that  of  being  part  of  the 
Legislature,  was  chiefly  the  determining  law  matters  relating  to  private 
contracts,  and  such  like  business.  In  the  absence  of  their  Kings  they 
composed  the  Regency :  "  Regum  absentum  vicarii  erant,"  is  the  expres- 
sion made  use  of  by  Crags,  de  Rep.  Lac  p.  76.  But  afterwards,  upon  the 
diminution  of  the  Regal  authority  (which  indeed  was  voluntarily  complied 
with  by  their  King,  as  I  shall  shew  by  and  by),  their  power  grew  immense, 
"  Eorum  potestas  in  immensum  aucta  est"    Crags,  ibid. 

They  administered  every  thing  of  consequence  :  they  disposed  of  the 
public  treasure :  they  influenced  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  made  them 
vote  for  peace  or  war,  as  they  thought  fit ;  "  Concionem  populi  regebant ; 
bellum  pacemque  concionis  suffragiis  sciscebant'  Ubbo  Emius,  de  Rebus 
Grsecis,  p.  293.  They  made  or  broke  treaties ;  they  raised  or  disbanded 
the  army.  In  fine,  they  had  or  usurped  the  right  of  rewarding  or  pun- 
ishing whom  and  when  they  pleased.  At  last  they  took  upon  them  to 
dethrone,  or  imprison,  or  execute  their  Kings  themselves.  Theopompus, 
King  of  Sparta,  was  advised  against  giving  way  to  the  diminution  of  the 
royal  dignity,  by  which  the  power  of  those  Magistrates  grew  so  great : 
but  he  declared  fee  did  it,  to  settle  the  government  by  that  means  upon  a 
more  lasting  foundation ;  "  ut  diuturniorem  potestatem  relinqueret" 
Crags,  p.  74. 

This  unwary  step  proved  fatal  both  to  the  Crown  and  the  People,  and 
ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  Constitution.  Theopompus  was  one  of  the  most 
virtuous,  most  moderate,  and  most  gracious  Princes  amongst  all  the  Spar- 
tan Kings.  It  appeared  evidently  by  this  very  instance  of  his  willingness 
to  part  with  the  power  of  the  Crown  for  the  good  of  his  People:  but  for 
that  very  reason  the  People  should  not  have  suffered  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  to  have  been  weakened  ;  but  should  rather  have  added  to  it  since 
power  could  not  be  lodged  any  where  else  so  much  for  their  safety  and 
advantage.    When  the  Prince  had  no  longer  force  enough  to  restrain  the 
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many-headed  Sovereignty,  it  bore  down  all  that  stood  in  its  way,  as  we 
have  heard  ;  and  in  the  end  grew  so  insupportable,  that  the  People  to  be 
delivered  from  so  vile  a  slavery,  submitted  to  the  usurpation  of  a  private 
person,  who,  to  the  satisfaction  of  revenging  them  upon  their  oppressors, 
added  this  single  act  of- grace:  he  wiped  off  all  the  public  debts  at  once, 
"  ut  plebem  demulseret,  see  alienum  universum  delevit"  Emmius,  p.  349. 
"  Et  respublica  in  Tyrannidem  conversa  est"    Crags,  p.  12. 

Those  who  are  desirous  to  consult  the  Author  himself  whom  I  have 
chiefly  quoted  on  this  occasion,  must  have  recourse  to  his  book  of  the 
Lacedemonian  government^  printed  1593,  apud  Petrum  Santandreanum. 
It  appears  by  the  dedication  of  this  treatise,  that  he  was  a  follower  of  the 
first  minister  of  the  Court  of  Denmark,  upon  whom  he  solely  depended  to 
make  his  fortune,  "tuo  patrocinio  salus  mea  constitute*"  Ep.  Ded.  The 
character  Ubbo  Emmius  (a  great  Lawyer  of  that  age,  who  was  a  sort  of 
rival  to  my  Author)  gives  of  Crags,  is,  That  he  was  a  person  of  great 
boldness  and  industry,  "  ausu  <fc  industria,"  Pref  to  De  Reb.  Grac.  but 
not  so  happy  in  his  judgment.  But,  begging  pardon  for  this  digression, 
which  is  only  intended  for  the  curious,  and  to  return  to  my  subject  There 
are  other  and  more  modern  instances,  and  living  Historians  of  our  own, 
who  can  satisfy  us,  that  too  great  a  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Nobility 
baa  brought  on  the  ruin  of  many  free  nations.  This  was  the  case  of  Sweden 
a  few  years  ago,  as  appears  plainly  from  the  very  ingenious  labours  of  a 
venerable  Prelate  *  of  the  present  house  of  Peers.  This  was  the  case  of 
Denmark,  of  which  a  very  accurate  account  has  been*  given  by  a  noble 
Lord  f  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Nothing  can  be  better  writ,  or  more  instructive  to  any  one  that  vaiues 
liberty,  than  the  narrative  of  that  tragedy  in  that  excellent  treatise.  I 
wish  gentlemen  would  see  there,  how  Commoners  were  treated  by  the 
Nobility  when  they  had  the  power  over  them.  This  noble  Lord  will  in* 
form  them,  that  "they  laid  heavy  impositions  on  the  Commons  at  pleasure; 

*  Dr.  John  Robinson,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  London,  had  in  his  younger  days  been  a 
considerable  time  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Sweden ;  and  published  "The  History  of  Livonia" 
in  1706.  Bee  further  particulars  of  him  in  "  Bishop  Attkbbuky's  Epistolary  Correspondence, 
1789,"  vol  I.  p.  486. 

t  Robert  Lord  Viscount  Molesworth  was  sent  Envoy  extraordinary  to  Denmark  by  King 
William  in  1692.  After  a  residence  of  three  years,  some  particulars  in  his  conduct  disoblig- 
ing his  Danish  Majesty,  he  was  forbid  the  Court  Pretending  business  in  Flanders,  he  retired 
thither  without  any  audience  of  leave,  and  came  from  thence  home:  where  be  was  no  sooner 
arrived,  than  he  drew  up  "an  Account  of  Denmark ; "  in  which  be  represented  the  govern- 
ment 6t  that  country  to  be  arbitrary  and  tyrannical.  This  piece  was  greatly  resented  by 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  consort  to  the  Princess,  afterwards  Queen  Anne;  and  Scbeel, 
the  Danish  Envoy,  first  presented  a  memorial  to  King  William,  complaining  of  it,  and  then 
furnished  materials  for  an  answer,  which  was  executed  by  Dr.  William  King  of  the  Com- 
mons. From  King  8  account  it  appears,  that  Moleswonh's  offence  in  Denmark  was,  his 
boldly  pretending  to  some  privileges,  which,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  are  denied  to 
every  body  but  the  King;  as  travelling  the  King's  road,  and  hunting  the  King's  game: 
which  being  done,  as  Is  represented,  in  defiance  of  opposition,  occasioned  the  rupture  between 
the  Envoy  and  that  Court  In  the  mean  time  his  took  was  well  received  by  the  pubtick, 
and  translated  into  several  languages. 
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which  weight  they  themselves  would  not  touch  with  one  of  their  fingeis." 
And  when,  the  Commons  presumed  to  con  plain,  though  they  were  just 
come  "from  saving,  from  a  foreign  yoke,  net  only  the  capital  city  of  their 
country,  but  the  whole  kingdom,  the  Royal  Family,  nay  those  very  Nobles 
that  dealt  so  hardly  by  them : "  I  say,  when  the  Commons  ventured  to 
complain,  let  any  Englishman  but  hear  the  answer  that  was  given  them : 
"A  principal  Senator,"  says  his  Lordship,  "stood  up,  and  in  great  anger 
told  the  President  of  the  city,  that  the  Commons  neither  understood  nor 
considered  the  privileges  of  the  Nobility,  nor  the  true  condition  of  them- 
selves, who  were  no  other  than  slaves."  The  Commons,  fired  with  indig- 
nation at  this  treatment,  and  resolving,  if  they  were  to  be  slaves,  to  be 
slaves  to  their  Prince,  rather  than  slaves  to  their  fellow-subjects,  instantly 
surrendered  all  their  liberties  to  their  King ;  and  the  Lords  were  forced 
to  follow  their  example  with  so  much  haste,  that  "  in  four  days  time  that 
kingdom  was  changed,"  says  my  noble  and  honest  Author,  "  to  as  absolute 
a  Monarchy  as  any  in  the  whole  world." 

In  short,  it  has  been  for  our  ancient  Constitution  that  we  have  strug- 
gled with  so  much  vigour  for  many  years  together:  it  is  for  that  we  have 
poured  out  a  river  of  English  blood,  and  a  treasure  unheard-of  in  any 
former  age.  This  Constitution  may  have  its  imperfections ;  but,  faulty  as 
it  is,  our  ancestors  have  conveyed  down  Liberty  to  us  through  that  chan- 
nel :  and  we  ought  to  continue  it  on,  as  well  as  we  can,  to  our  posterity, 
and  not  give  way  to  the  new-modelling  schemes  of  every  extraordinary 
genius.  It  would  certainly  be  new-modelling  the  Constitution  in  a  great 
measure,  to  take  a  considerable  part  of  what  power  is  left  to  the  Crown 
from  the  Crown,  and  by  that  means  add  very  much  to  the  power  of  the 
Lords. 

Besides,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  evil,  which  may  be  brought 
upon  the  Commons  by  this  means,  will  be  irretrievable.  Those  persoi. 
deceive  themselves,  who  think,  that  if  such  a  law  should  prove  destructive, 
it  may  be  annulled,  nothing  being  more  usual  than  for  one  Parliament  to 
repeal  the  acts  of  another.  This  is  true  in  common  cases,  because  almost 
all  laws  relate  to  every  part  of  the  Legislature,  and  any  inconvenience  is 
felt  in  some  measure  by  each  of  them :  but  this  will  be  a  law  which  will 
relate  chiefly,  nay  solely,  to  the  Lords ;  and,  whatever  injury  the  Crown 
or  the  Commons  may  receive  by  it>  their  Lordships  will  be  very  sensible 
of  the  advantage  of  it  to  themselves :  and  nothing  can  be  more  vain,  than 
to  imagine  that  the  Commons  will  be  ever  able  to  shake  off  any  exorbitant 
power  that  the  Lords  shall  be  once  possessed  o£  unless  it  be  by  an  universal 
destruction,  like  those  just  mentioned,  which  will  swallow  Lords  and 
Commons  and  all  Estates  together.  For  which  reasons,  this  project,  if  it 
should  ever  be  offered  to  the  Commons,  is  not  only  to  be  opposed  with  all 
the  zeal  imaginable,  but  every  step,  every  attempt  towards  it,  is  to  be 
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detested.  He  that  gives  the  power  of  blood,  is  a  murderer ;  and  he  thaf 
gives  the  power  of  tyranny,  is  a  tyrant.  I  shall  add  but  one  word  more* 
The  greatest  traytor  to  civil  society  that  ever  yet  appeared,  will  be  the 
man,  if  such  a  one  can  be  found,  who  shall  contend  for  such  a  bill,  should 
it  be  proposed  amongst  the  Commons,  with  the  assurance  in  his  pocket  of 
being  a  Peer  as  soon  as  the  bill  passes :  and  should  he  succeed  (which  God 
forbid !)  that  honour,  which  is  to  be  the  reward  of  so  base  a  treachery,  will 
be  a  lasting  mark  of  infamy  to  the  family  that  bears  it,  whilst  any  notion 
of  honesty  remains  amongst  mankind. 
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No.  1.    THURSDAY,  MARCH  19, 1718-19. 

ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  PEERAGE. 

WITH       REMARKS       UPON       THE      PLEBEIAN 


quod  optantt  Diyum  promittere  nemo 


Anderet,  volvendo  dies  en  attulit  ultra"— Vine.  J5n.  xz.  T. 

What  none  of  all  the  Gods  oould  grant  thy  vows, 
That,  Tnrnua,  this  auspicious  day  bestows. — Dbtdxn. 

I  find  that  men,  who  have  turned  their  thoughts  to  what  is 
now  the  great  subject,  not  only  of  our  parliamentary  debates,  but 
of  our  private  conversation,  are  apt  to  complain,  it  is  a  matter  of 
such  a  preplext  nature,  and  admits  of  so  many  arguments  on 
either  side,  that  they  are  rather  bewildered  than  instructed,  by 
what  they  have  heard  in  discourse,  or  seen  in  print,  upon  this  oc- 
casion. But,  as  I  think  this  perplexity  does  not  arise  in  men's 
minds  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  so  much  as  from  the 
way  of  handling  it,  I  shall  endeavour  to  draw  out  the  whole  state 
of  this  affair  with  such  brevity  and  method,  as  may  neither  tire 
nor  puzzle  the  reader ;  but  carry  his  thoughts  through  a  series  of 
observations  and  arguments,  that  will  regularly  grow  out  of  ono 
another,  and  set  this  matter  in  its  full  light.* 

*  Among  the  pamphlets  occasioned  by  the  Peerage  Bill,  we  may  reckon, 
"The  Thoughts  of  a  Member  of  the  Lower  House^  in  relation  to  a  project 
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1.  Those  who  are  thought  the  best  writers  up  an  Government, 
both  Antients  and  Moderns,  have  unanimously  agreed  in  opinion, 
that  the  most  perfect  and  reasonable  form  is  a  mixt  Government, 
in  opposition  to  that  of  any  single  person,  or  any  single  order  of 
men.  For  whether  the  Supreme,  that  is,  the  Legislative  Power, 
be  lodged  entirely  in  a  Prince,  or  in  an  Aristocracy,  or  in  a  De- 
mocracy, it  is  still  looked  upon  as  Tyrannical,  and  not  properly 
calculated  for  the  happiness  of  the  whole  community. 

2.  It  is  also  established  as  a  maxim  among  Political  Writers, 
that  the  division  of  the  Supreme  or  Legislative  Power  is  most 
perfect,  when  it  is  distributed  into  three  branches.  If  it  all  cen- 
ters in  one  man,  or  in  a  body  of  men  of  the  same  quality,  it  is 
what  form  of  Government  which  is  called  Tyrannical.  If  it  be 
«hrown  into  two  branches,  it  wants  a  Casting  Power,  and  is  under 

for  restraining  and  limiting  the  power  of  the  Crown,  in  the  future  oreaibn 
of  Peers.     Printed  for  J.  Roberts,  price  3d" 

•*  Si  violandam  Jus,  regnandi  cans*  violancnnp 

Better  to  reign  in  Hell,  than  serve  in  Heave*.. 

Devil's  Speech  in  Milton's  Pabadisr  .Lost.* 

lliblished  March  17,  1718-19.     [This  was  written  by  Mr.  Asgill.] 

"Some  considerations  relating  to  the  Peerage  of  Great  Britain  ;  where- 
in the  arguments  for  the  reasonableness  and  expediency  of  a  Bill  said  to  be 
depending  are  stated  pro  and  con.  Printed  for  Bez.  Creakc.  Price  6<£" 
March  18. 

"  A  Letter  from  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  gentleman 
without  doors,  relating  to  the  Bill  of  Peerage  lately  brought  into  the  House 
of  Lords;  together  with  two  Speeches,  for  and  against  the  Bill,  supposed 
to  be  speke  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Printed  for  J.  Roberts,  price  1*." 
March  19. 

"  Considerations  concerning  the  Nature  and  Consequences  of  the  Bill 
now  depending  in  Parliament,  relating  to  the  Peerage  of  Great  Britain.  In 
a  Letter  from  one  Member  of  the  House  to  another.  Printed  for  J.  Roberts, 
Price  4<£"  March  19. 

'The  Old  Whig,"  March  19.       [Two  numbers  only;  both  here  pre 
■*»«.*%  -jx.1.] 

**Some  Reflections  upon  a  Pamphlet  called  the  Old  Whig.  By  the 
A*-tuoi  o   the  Thoughts  of  a  Member  of  the  Lower  House 

uThe  Evils  that  I  have  done  cannot  be  safe 
Bnt  by  attempting  greater ;  and  I  find 
A  Spirit  within  me  cnides  my  sluggish  hands, 
And  says,  go  on/' — Vid.  Catiline  a  Conspiracy. 

**  Fleeter*  si  nequeo  superos,  Acheronta  moveba 
•    r  n  id.  for  J.  Roberts,  Price  6dLM  March  2d. 

ji.  in.— 13  2& 
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euch  a  divided  authority  as  would  often  draw  two  different  ways, 
and  produce  some  time  or  other  such  a  discord  as  would  exDose 
the  weaker  to  that  which  had  most  strength  in  it,  and  by  degrees 
end  in  a  single  authority.  If  it  consist  of  four  Branches,  it  wants 
likewise  a  Casting  Power,  and  is  liable  to  the  same  inconve- 
niences as  when  it  is  composed  of  Two.  And  if  it  be  divided  into 
five  or  more  parts,  it  necessarily  runs  into  confusion,  and  will  not 
long  retain  either  the  form  or  the  name  of  Government.  For 
this  reason,  three  branches  in  a  Legislature  have  been  always 
fixed  upon  as  the  proper  number ;  because  it  affords  a  Casting 
Power,  and  may  moderate  any  heats  in  any  two  contending 
branches,  and  overpower  the  third  in  case  it  should  prove  unrea- 
sonable, or  refuse  to  come  into  measures  apparently  necessary  for 
the  good  and  preservation  of  the  Community. 

3.  The  most  natural  and  equitable  division  of  these  three 
branches  of  the  Legislature  is  the  Regal,  the  Noble,  and  the 
Plebian;'    because   the  whole  Community  is  cast  under   these 

"  Two  Lists,  shewing  the  alterations  that  have  been  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  from  the  beginuing  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
end  of  that  of  King  James  I.  And  in  the  House  of  Peers,  from  the  acces- 
sion of  King  James  L  to  this  time.  Printed  for  J.  Roberts,  price  6<£' 
March  20. 

"  An  exact  list  of  the  Peers  of  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  Printed 
for  J.  Morphew,  price  2d."  March  21.  [This  and  the  preceding  article 
are  preserved  in  the  "Political  State,  1719."  vol.  XVII.] 

"Some  considerations  humbly  offered  relating  to  the  Peerage  of  Great 
Britain.     By  a  Gentleman. 

•'  Res  Italas  armis  tuteris,  moribus  ornes, 
Legibus  emendes." — Hob.  Ep.  ad.  Augustum.  vie.  2. 

*  Printed  for  Bez.  Creake,  price  6dL"     March  21. 

"The  PATRICIAN.  To  be  continued  Weekly.  No.  1.  Being  Consider- 
ations on  the  Peerage.     In  answer  to  the  PLEBEIAN 

-that  sins  against  his  Reason, 


Calls  s&wcy  loud  Sedition  Public  Zeal, 

And  Mutiny  the  Dictates  of  his  Spirit" — Otwat's  Orphan. 

u  By  one  who  is  neither  a  Knight,  nor  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Com 
mons.     Printed  for  J.  Roberts.     Price  3dL"  March  21. 

Three  other  Numbers  of  thin  Work  appeared,  which  will  all  be  duly 
noticed  as  they  arise  in  order  of  time. 
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several  heads,  and  has  not  in  it  a  single  Member  who  is  without 
his  Representative  in  the  Legislature  of  such  a  Constitution. 

4.  In  the  next  place  it  is  necessary  that  these  three  branches 
should  be  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other,  so  that 
no  one  of  them  may  lie  too  much  under  the  influence  and  controul 
of  either  of  the  collateral  Branches.  For  if  one  part  of  the  Le- 
gislature may  any  ways  be  invested  with  a  power  to  force  either 
of  the  other  Two  to  concur  with  it,  the  Legislative  Power  is  in  re 
ality,  whatever  it  may  pretend  to,  divided  into  no  more  than  Two 
Branches. 

5.  It  is  the  usual  boast  of  Englishmen,  that  our  Government 
is  fixed  upon  this  triple  basis,  which  has  been  allowed  even  in 
speculation,  and  that  by  persons  who  could  have  no  eye  to  our 
Constitution,  a  form  the  most  accommodated  to  the  happiness  of 
a  Community,  and  the  most  likely  to  stand  secure  in  its  own 
strength.  But  if  upon  examination  one  branch  of  its  Legislature 
is  liable  on  any  occasion  to  be  entirely  mastered  and  controled 
by  one  of  the  other,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  can  be  more  desira- 
ble than  such  an  improvement  in  our  Constitution  as  may  remove 
out  of  it  this  visible  imperfection.  If  a  King  has  power,  when  he 
pleases,  to  add  what  number  he  shall  think  fit  to  a  body  of 
Nobles  who  have  a  vote  in  the  Legislature,  it  is  plain  he  may  se 
cure  his  point  in  that  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  by  that 
means  command  two  votes  out  of  three.  This  has  made  many 
assert,  and  I  wish  I  could  hear  a  satisfactory  answer  to  it,  that 
there  are  not  properly  more  than '  two  branches  in  our  Legisla- 
ture, notwithstanding  we  flatter  ourselves  that  they  are  three. 

6.  In  this  case,  a  precarious  power  of  Nobles,  so  far  subject 
to  the  Regal  Power  in  their  legislative  capacity,  might  sometimes 
be  more  pernicious  to  the  public  than  if  the  power  of  both  the 
Branches  were  confessedly  united  in  the  Sovereign ;  because  we 
might  well  suppose  a  bad  King  would  scarce  venture  upon  soma 
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things,  were  the  whole  odium  of  them  to  turn  upon  himself; 
whereas  a  body  of  Peerage,  should  they  only  be  created  in  an 
emergency  to  carry  any  unjustifiable  design,  would  serve  to  divert 
or  silence  the  murmurs  of  the  publick. 

7.  It  is  a  known  saying  of  the  late  British  King,  "  That  if 
his  friends  could  gain  him  a  House  of  Commons,  he  would  throw 
his  troop  of  guards  into  the  House  of  Lords,  rather  than  miscarry 
in  his  measures."  And  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  Court  to  gain 
a  House  of  Commons  of  what  complection  they  please,  and  what 
would  be  the  consequences  at  some  time  or  other  of  their  success 
in  such  an  attempt,  whilst  the  Crown  is  possest  of  a  certain 
means,  by  virtue  of  its  prerogative,  of  filling  the  House  of  Lords 
with  its  own  creatures,  are  points  too  evident  in  themselves  to  be 
insisted  upon. 

8.  The  foregoing  reflections  are  like  first  principles  that  have 
scarce  been  ever  called  into  dispute,  and  have  not  only  been  the 
avowed  maxims  of  those  who  have  been  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Whigs,  but  have  furnished  matter  of  complaint  to  every 
party  in  its  turn.  This  power  of  the  Prerogative  has  always 
occasioned  murmurs,  when  either  side  has  found  it  exerted  to 
their  prejudice.  We  have  often  wished  for  a  redress  of  it,  and 
have  now  an  opportunity  of  coming  at  it,  which  if  we  do  not  lay 
hold  of,  is  not  likely  to  offer  itself  again  so  long  as  we  are  a 
people. 

9.  It  is  proposed,  to  prevent  those  many  inconveniences  which 
may  arise  from  an  arbitrary  creation  of  Peers,  in  what  proportion 
and  at  what  time  the  Sovereign  shall  please,  to  restrain  the  Peers 
to  a  certain  number.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  law  would  remedy 
those  many  evils  that  may  proceed  from  such  sudden  and  nume- 
rous additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  most  critical  conjunctures.     But  I  find  there  are  objections 
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**dde  to  this  expedient,  from  the  consequences  it  would  have 
upon  the  Grown. 

1 0.  It  is  represented,  that  it  will  be  the  cutting  off  a  branch 
from  the  Prerogative.  But  if  this  be  only  the  cutting  off  a 
branch  which  is  pernicious  to  the  publick,  it  is  certainly  a  very 
good  argument  for  doing  it,  when  we  can ;  and  that  this  Power 
is  of  such  a  nature,  can  scarce  admit  of  a  dispute.  Besides,  that 
the  Crown,  far  from  being  lessened  by  it,  will  receive  a  greater 
lustre,  by  parting  with  a  Prerogative  that  has  so  often  given 
offence,  and  may  some  time  turn  to  the  destruction  of  the  subject. 

1 1.  The  Crown,  as  a  branch  of  the  Legislature,  cannot  desire 
a  greater  Prerogative  than  that  of  a  Negative  in  the  passing  of  a 
law ;  and  as  it  ought  not  to  influence  either  House  in  their  de 
bates,  what  can  a  good  King  desire  more  than  the  power  of 
approving  or  rejecting  any  such  bill  as  cannot  pass  into  a  law 
without  the  Royal  Assent  ? 

12.  The  Crown  will  have  still  all  the  power  in  it  of  doing 
good  to  the  people,  in  which  the  Prerogative  of  our  British 
Kings  will  be  still  unlimited.  In  short,  it  neither  touches  the 
executive  nor  the  legislative  power  of  the  Crown,  nor  takes  away 
the  Prerogative  of  creating  Peers,  but  only  of  doing  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  seems  repugnant  to  reason  and  justice.  The  British 
King  will  still  be  the  source  of  Nobility,  and  hold  in  himself 
the  principle  of  Peerage,  though  it  is  not  to  be  lavished  away  on 
multitudes,  or  given  occasionally  to  the  detriment  of  the  publick. 

13.  Besides,  what  does  the  Crown  do  more  in  parting  with  a 

branch  of  its  Prerogative,  than  what  the  two  other  parts  of  the 

Legislature  have  frequently  done,  with  regard  to  their  respective 

bodies,  when  they  have  found  any  of  their  rights  or  privileges 

prejudicial  to  the  Community  ?     All  such  self-denying  acts  are 

of  a  popular  nature,  and  have  been  passed  with  the  good-liking 

and  applause  of  their  fellow-subjects.     Naj  the  Crown  has  never 

25* 
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more  recommended  itself  to  the  affection  of  the  people,  than 
when  it  has  retrenched  itself  in  any  exorbitance  of  Power  that 
did  not  seem  consistent  with  their  liberty ;  as  in  passing  the  bill 
of  Habeas  Cbrpua,  and  that  for  establishing  Triennial  Parlia- 
ments. 

14.  Indeed,  were  this  a  point  extorted  from  the  Crown  in  its 
necessities,  it  might  be  generous  at  such  a  juncture  to  appear  in 
the  defence  of  the  Prerogative  ;  but  this  is  not  our  case :  we  are 
only  disputing  whether  we  shall  accept  of  a  voluntary  concession 
made  by  the  Sovereign  himself,  who  out  of  his  unparalleled  good- 
ness has  shown,  by  this  instance,  that  he  places  the  true  dignity 
of  a  British  Monarch,  where  it  always  ought  to  be  placed,  in  the 
liberty  of  his  people. 

15.  Having  considered  this  alteration  proposed  to  be  made 
in  our  Constitution  with  relation  to  the  Crown,  let  us  now  con- 
sider it  with  regard  first  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the 
next  place  to  the  whole  body  of  the  English  commonalty ;  and 
if  we  find  that  it  will  prove  advantageous*  in  its  consequences 
under  both  these  views,  it  is  undoubtedly  an  alteration  very 
much  to  be  wished  for.  • 

16.  The  number  of  Peers  is  in  a  few  reigns  increased  from 
59  to  near  220 ;  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  in  as  few  suc- 
ceeding reigns  their  present  number  will  be  doubled ;  nor  will 
posterity  be  able  to  see  an  end  of  them,  unless  it  be  timely  pre- 
vented' Nay,  we  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  apprehend 
that  their  number  will  hereafter  swell  in  greater  proportions  than 
it  has  done  hitherto.  It  is  a  general  remark,  that  since  the  act 
has  passed  for  triennial  elections,  Commoners  of  great  estates  are 
more  desirous  than  ever  of  gaining  a  place  in  the  Upper  House, 
which  will  exempt  them  from  such  a  constant  dependance  on 
their  electors,  and  the  frequent  returns  of  trouble  and  expense 
in  their  elections.     At  least  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  every 
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King  will  make  such  additions  as  will  give  his  friends  a  majority ; 
nay,  if  we  may  conclude  from  experience,  every  Minister  wh<« 
differs  in  his  politics  from  his  predecessor,  will  bring  to  his  assist- 
ance a  sufficient  number  to  turn  the  balance  in  his  favor.  AlJ 
it  is  obvious  to  every  one  how  quick  is  the  succession  of  Minis- 
ters in  this  country. 

17.  The  first  good  consequence,  therefore,  of  the  proposed 
alteration  to  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  this,  That  it  will 
fiM  that  House  with  men  of  the  largest  fortunes,  and  the  greatest 
abilities ;  for  we  may  well  suppose  that  such  men  will  set  them 
selves  forward  to  be  elected  into  such  a  seat,  when  it  is  the  high- 
est honour  they  can  have  immediately  in  view.  By  this  means, 
those  will  be  the  Representatives  of  the  people,  who  have  the 
greatest  stake  among  them.  Those  will  have  the  giving  of  money 
in  their  power,  who  have  the  most  of  it  in  their,  possession.  But, 
above  all,  the  influence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  conse- 
quently of  all  the  Commons  of  England,  will  preserve  itself  in  its 
due  strength  ;  for,  of  all  maxims,  none  is  more  uncontested  than 
t.hat  power  follows  property.  But  what  additional  strength  would 
♦.his  give  the  House  of  Lords,  if  the  richest  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  may  be  draughted  out  of  it  ip  such  numbers  as  the 
present  frame  of  our  Constitution  permits  ?  Nor  would  the  in- 
convenience be  less  with  respect  to  men  of  great  parliamentary 
abilities,  if,  instead  of  continuing  to  add  weight  and  authority  to 
the  Lower  House,  they  may  be  called  up  at  any  time  to  employ 
the  same  abilities  in  aggrandizing  the  figure  of  another  House. 

1 8.  And  as  the  proposed  alteration  will  be  a  proper  means 
to  give  a  figure  to  the  House  of  Commons,  so  will  it  likewise  be 
an  expedient  to  preserve  their  integrity,  as  it  will  take  off  one 
method,  and  indeed  the  most  effectual  method,  of  bribing  men 
of  over-grown  fortunes.  When  a  Peerage  dangles  before  the 
eves  of  the  most  wealthy  Commoner,  it  may  have  charms  in  it  to 
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one,  who  would  have  a  contempt  for  any  offers  of  another  kind. 
A  man's  ambition  is  as  susceptible  of  bribes  as  his  avarice,  and 
it  should  be  the  care  of  a  Legislature  to  cut  off  all  temptations 
to  corruption  in  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  It  is  true,  the 
alteration  proposed  would  not  utterly  remove  the  influence  of 
such  a  motive  ;  but  it  would  certainly  very  much  weaken  it,  and 
render  it  infinitely  more  ineffectual  than  what  it  is  at  present. 

19.  If  this  method  restrains  men  of  the  greatest  figure  of  the 
Lower  House  from  making  their  way  so  easily  to  the  Upper,  it 
will  evidently  tend  to  the  bringing  a  greater  number  of  places 
of  the  highest  trust,  honour,  or  profit,  into  the  hands  of  the  most 
able  and  wealthy  Commoners.  Men  so  accomplished  will  have 
a  diffusive  influence  both  in  their  own  house,  and  in  their  respect- 
ive counties ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  all  Governments  to  find 
out  proper  rewards  and  gratifications  for  such  men ;  and  gratifi 
cations  of  this  kind  no  Commoner  will  envy  them,  since  they 
enable  them  to  be  beneficial  to  the  body  of  people  whom  they 
represent,  and  do  not  in  their  nature  deprive  us  of  their  strength 
and  assistance  in  that  branch  of  the  Legislature  to  which  we 
belong. 

20.  However,  the  proposed  restraint  on  the  number  of  Peers 
is  far  from  being  an  exclusion  of  such  Commoners  who  are  re- 
commended by  their  fortunes,  or  their  abilities.  According  to 
the  calculation  generally  received,  there  may  happen  two  extinc- 
tions or  vacancies,  taking  one  year  with  another,  in  the  body  of 
Peers,  as  fixed  and  ascertained  by  the  new  scheme,  in  case  it 
should  obtain.  And  surely  the  Commons  of  England  will  think 
it  sufficient  to  lose  annually  two  of  their  most  considerable  mem- 
bers, whatever  may  be  the  opinioi.  of  particular  persons,  who  are 
in  haste  to  leave  their  company. 

21 .  A  restraint  upon  the  number  of  the  Lords  will  necessarily 
restrain  the  influence  of  that  body  in  the  election  of  Members  to 
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serve  in  the  Lower  House.  It  is  very  well  known,  that  few 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  advanced  to  Peerage, 
who  have  not  one  or  more  Corporations  under  their  direction ; 
nay,  that  very  often  this  is  one  reason  for  their  promotion.  If, 
therefore,  this  perpetually  increasing  body  of  Lords  continues  on 
the  foot  it  is  now,  in  proportion  as  their  number  is  augmented, 
their  influence  in  elections  will  grow  more  general,  till  at  length, 
as  the  Upper  House  are  the  creature  of  the  Crown,  the  Lower 
House  may  be  in  a  gTeat  measure  the  creature  of  the  Lords. 
And  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  whether  in  process  of  time, 
unless  seasonably  prevented,  the  House  of  Commons  may  not  be 
filled  with  the  stewards  and  bailiffs  of  our  Peers. 

22.  In  the  next  place,  let  us  see  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences from  such  an  alteration  upon  the  whole  bulk  of  the 
English  commonalty,  which  should  always  find  the  first  place  in 
the  thoughts  of  their  Representatives.  If  they  should  gain  only 
this  single  advantage,  I  think  it  is  a  very  considerable  one,  that 
it  will  hinder  the  nation  from  being  overrun  with  Lords.  We 
know  that,  in  the  sale  of  an  estate,  it  is  no  small  recommendation 
to  the  buyer,  that  there  is  no  Lord  within  so  many  miles  of  it, 
and  the  distance  of  such  a  borderer  is  often  looked  upon  as  an 
equivalent  to  a  year's  purchase.  But  who  can  be  secure  from 
such  a  neighbour,  whilst  the  species  is  so  apt  to  increase  and  mul- 
tiply ?  I  shall  not  insist  upon  paying  of  debts,  which  is  looked 
upon  as  a  moral  duty,  among  Commoners,  who  cannot  but  be 
sorry  to  see  any  additions  to  an  order  of  men  that  are  sheltered 
by  privileges  from  the  demands  of  their  honest  and  industrious 
creditors.  To  which  many  considerations  of  the  like  nature  may 
be  added,  were  they  not  obvious  to  the  private  reflection  of  every 
reader. 

23.  But  the  great  point,  and  which  ought  to  carry  the  chief 
weight  with  us  in  this  case  is,  that  the  alteration  now  proposed 

vol   in. — 13* 
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will  give  such  a  mighty  power  to  the  bulk  of  the  English  Com 
mons,  as  can  be  never  counterbalanced  by  the  body  of  the  No- 
bility. Should  we  suppose  235  Peers  possest,  one  with  anothet, 
of  £5000  per  annum,  this  would  amount  to  no  more  than 
£1,175,000  per  annum ;  and  what  is  such  a  property,  and  the 
power  arising  out  of  it,  compared  with  the  power  arising  out  of 
the  property  of  those  many  millions  possest  by  the  Commons  ? 
Besides,  that  the  great  accessions  of  wealth  yearly  made  in  the 
body  of  the  Commons  would  give  it  continually  an  increase  of 
property  and  power,  which  would  accrue  to  the  body  of  the 
Nobles,  in  case  their  door  was  always  open  to  men  of  overflowing 
fortunes,  who  might  find  no  great  difficulty  in  procuring  an 
entrance. 

24.  I  shall  now  offer  two  fair  questions  to  any  man,  who 
impartially  weighs  these  matters. 

First,  If  two  schemes  of  government  were  proposed  to  him, 
in  both  of  which  the  Legislature  should  consist  of  three  branches, 
whether  he  would  prefer  that  scheme,  in  which  one  of  the  branches 
might  be  increased  at  pleasure  by  another  of  them ;  or  that  scheme 
in  which  every  branch  should  be  limited  to  a  certain  stated  num- 
ber :  Nay,  if  the  two  schemes  were  placed  in  parallel  with 
one  another,  and  considered  in  their  respective  consequences, 
whether  the  first  would  not  appear  a  most  wild  and  indigested 
project  ? 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  propose  this  question.  If  the 
Lords  had  been  limited  to  a  certain  number  by  our  constitution, 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  thought  unpardonable  in  any  one 
who  should  have  proposed  to  have  taken  off  that  limitation,  and 
left  it  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown  arbitrarily  to  add  to  them 
any  number  at  any  time. 

Nobod}  can  be  at  a  loss  to  determine  himself  in  these  ques- 
tion, who  considers  this  subject  by  those  plain  lights  which  are 
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already  exhibited  in  this  discourse,  and  which  may  be  strength- 
ened by  many  other  considerations. 

25.  This  subject  naturally  engages  me  in  one  talk  mort>, 
which  is,  to  examine  the  objections  that  have  been  started  against 
this  alteration  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
House  of  Peors.  And  here  I  cannot  discover  any  inconvenience 
which  can  be  said  to  follow  from  such  an  alteration,  that  does  not 
now  subsist,  or  is  not  answered  by  some  much  greater  inconveni- 
ence in  the  present  state  of  the  Peerage.  But,  that  I  may  not 
follow  the  example  of  those  who  have  appeared  in  print  on  the 
other  side  of  this  debate,  in  putting  weak  arguments  into  the 
mouth  of  their  antagonists,  I  shall  answer  such  objections  as  have 
been  the  most  approved  by  those  who  declare  themselves  against 
this  bill,  as  they  are  laid  together  in  a  pamphlet,  intitled,  The 
Plebeian. 

26.  As  for  the  introduction,  the  digression  upon  the  Ephori, 
and  the  concluding  paragraph,  they  are  only  arguments  ad  con- 
flandam  invidiam,  and  such  as  are  not  to  be  answered  by  rea- 
son, but  by  the  same  angry  strain  in  which  they  are  written,  and 
which  would  discredit  a  cause  that  is  able  to  support  itself  with* 
out  such  an  assistance. 

27.  "  At  first  sight,"  says  the  Plebeian,  "  this  proposal  must 
appear  very  shocking;  it  carries  with  it  so  great  an  alteration  of 
the  Constitution."  This  is  the  first  general  objection,  and  I 
wish  it  had  been  pursued  regularly ;  but  because  it  is  dropt  and 
resumed  in  the  following  part  of  the  discourse,  I  must  be  forced 
to  collect  those  scattered  passages  on  this  head,  as  I  find  them  in 
different  parts  of  the  book.  This  great  objection  will  be  suffici 
ently  answered,  if  this  alteration  of  the  Constitution  is  from  worse 
to  better ;  which  I  think  has  been  fully  proved.  As  every  thing 
is  formed  into  perfection  by  degrees,  the  wisdom  of  all  Legi&la* 
tures  has  embraced  every  opportunity  of  making  such  changes  in 
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their  government,  as  have  been  advantageous  to  those  who  live 
under  it  This  Author  himself  gives  us  an  eminent  instance  of 
a  great  alteration  of  our  Constitution  in  the  Lower  House,  under 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  when  the  Crown  erected  several 
new  Corporations,  and  relieved  several  ancient  and  decayed  ones 
from  sending  any  Members  at  all.  "  I  do  not  make  use  of  this 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  Commons,  as  an  argument  for  an 
increase  of  the  number  of  the  Lords,  which  the  Author  produces 
as  the  reasoning  of  some  people  who  are  for  the  bill.  Such 
people,  if  any  there  are,  must  talk  inconsistently  with  themselves, 
since  it  is  the  purport  of  the  bill  to  prevent  the  House  of  Lords 
from  growing  too  numerous.  But  it  is  an  unanswerable  argument 
to  show,  that  there  has  been  as  great  an  alteration  in  one  branch 
of  our  Legislature,  as  is  now  proposed  to  be  made  in.  another ; 
and  that  such  an  alteration  should  be  introduced  into  our  form 
of  government,  when  there  are  good  reasons  for  it ;  on  which 
account  our  Author  himself  justifies  the  above-mentioned  alter- 
ation in  the  House  of  Commons.  Our  Author  furnishes  us  with 
another  very  good  argument  in  this  particular  against  himself. 
"  Whiggism,"  says  he,  "  if  I  understand  it  aright,  is  a  desire  of 
Liberty,  and  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  all  exorbitant  Power  in  any 
part  of  the  Constitution.  Formerly  the  danger  on  this  account 
was  from  the  Crown ;  but  since  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the 
many  restraints  laid  upon  the  Crown  in  King  William's  time, 
and  the  great  and  numerous  limitations  of  the  Succession  Acts, 
the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  is  reduced  so  low,  that  it  is  not  at 
all  dangerous  to  the  Commons. "  As  we  have  the  Author's 
confession  in  the  aforementioned  instance  of  an  alteration  in  the 
Plebeian,  he  has  here  given  us  an  account  of  as  remarkable 
changes  in  the  Regal  branch  of  our  government.  The  Preroga- 
tive was  retrenched  in  those  several  instances,  because  without 
such  retrenchment  the  power  of  it  appeared  exorbitant  and  dan 
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gerous  to  the  Commons.  If  therefore  there  still  inheres  in  tin 
Crown  a  power  that  is  exorbitant  and  dangerous  to  the  Commons 
there  is  the  same  reason  why  the  Commons  should  lay  hold  of 
the  present  opportunity  to  retrench  it.  This  is  the  matter  il 
debate  betwixt  us ;  but,  be  that  as  it  will,  the  argument  which 
the  Author  here  makes  use  of  against  the  bill  in  question,  '*  that 
it  carries  in  it  too  great  an  alteration  of  the  Constitution,"  would 
have  been  as  good  an  argument  against  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
or  any  other  of  those  above-mentioned.  What  is  further  said 
upon  this  subject  in  p.  271,  would  make  a  handsome  sentence  in 
a  popular  speech,  but  will  never  stand  the  test  of  a  strict  exami- 
nation in  a  discourse  addrest  to  the  reasons  and  not  the  passions 
of  men.  "  In  short,  it  has  been  for  our  ancient  Constitution/' 
says  the  Author,  "  that  we  have  struggled  with  so  much  vigour 
for  many  years  together :  it  is  for 'that  we  have  poured  out  a 
river  of  English  blood,  and  a  treasure  unheard  of  in  any  former 
age.  This  Constitution  may  have  its  imperfections ;  but,  faulty 
as  it  is,  our  ancestors  have  conveyed  down  Liberty  to  us  through 
that  channel :  and  we  ought  to  continue  it  on,  as  well  as  we  can, 
to  our  posterity,  and  not  give  way  to  the  new-modelling  schemes 
*  of  every  extraordinary  genius."  This  is  not  arguing,  but  de- 
claiming. Our  Ancestors  remedied  several  imperfections  from 
time  to  time,  and  we  are  obliged-  to  them  for  having  conveyed 
Liberty  down  to  us  through  the  channel  which  they  had  so  often 
altered  and  reformed.  And  will  not  our  posterity  be  as  thankful 
to  us,  if  we  transmit  to  them  their  Liberty  through  the  same 
channel,  when  it  shall  be  only  altered  for  the  better  conveyance 
of  it? 

28  Having  taken  off  the  force  of  this  main  objection,  I  shall 
fellow  others  as  the  Author  leads  me.  He  tells  us  that  "  the 
shutting  up  the  door  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  manner  talked 
of,  cannct  but  prove  a  great  discouragement  t "  virtuous  actions 
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to  learning  and  industry,  and  very  detrimental  to  the  House  of 
Peers  itself,  by  preventing  such  frequent  supplies  from  going 
into  it,  as  the  nature  of  such  a  body  requires ;  for  want  of  which, 
it  may  in  time  become  corrupt  and  offensive,  like  a  stagnated 
pool,  which  hitherto  has  been  preserved  wholesome  and  pure  by 
the  fresh  streams  that  pass  continually  into  it.#  "  This  consider- 
ation, if  it  has  any  force,  cuts  down  all  the  other  arguments  drawn 
from  the  new  accessions  of  figure  and  power,  which  he  supposes 
would  accrue  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  passing  of  the  bill 
so  much  talked  of.  Can  it  be  detrimental  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  at  the  same  time  throw  into  their  hands  all  the  places  and 
honours  that  the  Crown  can  confer  upon  them  ?  Will  that  bod} 
of  men,  which  would  become  mean  and  despicable,  and  offensive 
as  a  stagnated  pool,  by  the  means  of  this  alteration,  be  raised  by 
the  same  means  to  be  the  most  formidable,  and  the  most  hon- 
oured part  in  our  Constitution  ?  Or  could  the  same  body  de- 
generate into  a  public  nuisance,  as  our  Author  represents  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  able  to  overawe  both  King  and  People  ? 
Can  two  such  contrary  effects  be  produced  from  one  and  the 
same  cause  ?  But  could  we  suppose  that  this  body  of  men  might 
thus  degenerate ;  would  they  be  able,  without  numerous  recruits 
of  wealth,  learning  and  industry,  to  oppose  any  thing  for  the 
good  of  the  Community,  in  contradiction  to  the  King  and  Peo- 
ple ?     But  more  of  this  hereafter. 

29.  Our  Author  adds,  "  I  am  not  unaware,  it  will  be  said, 
that  the  frequent  extinctions  of  [noble]  families  will  salve  this 
inconvenience,  and  make  room  for  the  rewarding  of  Merit. 
But,"  says  he,  "  this  expedient,  I  fear,  is  not  much  to  be  de- 
pended on ;  for  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  when  the  Crown  will 
have  any  such  power  will  make  it  much  the  same  as  if  it  were 
never  to  have  it  at  all ;"  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  unless 
the  Crown  has  power  of  making  what  number  of  Lords  it  pleases 
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and  at  what  time  it  pleases,  and  to  serve  what  turn  it  pleases,  it 
had  as  good  haT3  no  power  at  all  of  making  Peers,  which  the 
Author  supposes  is  the  only  adequate  power  it  has  of  rewarding 
merit.  Not  to  ask  the  Author  whether  it  be  generally  virtuous 
actions,  learning,  or  industry,  that  recommend  Commoners  to  the 
Peerage,  or  of  what  other  kind  the  merit  is  which  has  been  often 
thus  rewarded ;  I  shall  only  ask  him,  whether  any  man  has  so 
crying  a  merit  as  immediately  requires  a  Peerage  for  its  reward  ? 
or  whether  the  extinction  of  two  titles  in  a  year  will  not  leave 
room  enough  for  the  Crown  to  reward  those  extraordinary  per- 
sons, whose  merits  give  them  such  a  demand  upon  it  ?  As  for 
another  argument  which  the  Author  puts  into  the  mouth  of  those 
whom  he  calls  patrons  of  the  Bill  proposed  "  that  it  will  ease 
the  Crown  of  importunities, "  as  I  think  it  has  no  great  weight 
in  it,  I  am  not  concerned  to  urge  any  thing  in  its  defence  against 
the  Plebeian's  answer  to  it. 

30.  We  come  now  to  the  most  considerable  paragraph  of  the 
whole  book,  which  I  shall  therefore  transcribe  at  length.  "  But 
another  consequence,  of  a  much  higher  nature,  attending  the  lim- 
itation of  the  number  of  Peers,  is  the  danger  there  will  be  of 
changing  the  Constitution  by  this  means  into  an  Aristocracy. 
And  this  may  at  any  time  in  such  case  be  effected  by  the  confed- 
eracy of  two  or  three  great  families,  which  would  form  such  a 
body  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  the  Crown  would  not  be  able  to 
eontroul.  That  this  kind  of  government  is  one  of  the  worst  sorts 
of  slavery,  is  too  well  known  to  be  disputed.  In  a  Democracy,  a 
great  many  different  persons  may  come  to  have  a  share  of  power 
by  several  incidents,  but  in  the  other  case  it  is  birth  only  that 
intitles  to  superiority :  And  the  milk  such  Nobles  are  nursed  up 
with,  is  hatred  and  contempt  for  every  human  creature  but  those 
of  their  own  imaginary  dignity."  The  question  to  be  stated 
•  here  is,  Whether  the  Htuse  of  Lords  under  their  present  Con 
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Btitution  is  not  as  likely  to  run  into  an  Aristocracy,  as  it  would 
be  in  case  their  number  should  be  limited.  It  appears  very  plain 
to  me,  that  a  body  of  Peers  perpetually  increasing,  and  capable 
of  additions,  has  in  it  a  natural  tendency  to  an  Aristocracy. 
Supposing  that  the  House  of  Lords  from  60  members  is  now 
swelled  to  200:  These,  if  increased  by  the  same  proportion, 
would  in  the  same  number  of  years  amount  to  666,  to  which  we 
may  presume  there  would  be  still  the  like  proportionable  addi- 
tions. By  this  means  they  would  in  time  receive  such  vapt 
accessions  of  property,  as  might  encourage  them  not  only  to 
entertain  so  ambitious  a  design,  but  in  a  great  measure  to  render 
it  effectual;  especially  when  any  men  could  be  admitted  into 
their  own  order,  with  their  great  abilities  in  Parliament,  or  their 
great  influence  among  the  people,  who  might  be  most  capable  of 
opposing  their  incroachments  upon  the  Commons.  I  do  allow 
that  such  additions  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  Crown  ;  but  this 
is  no  reason  why  they  would  not  be  made,  as  it  has  not  prevented 
the  additions  that  have  been  made  in  our  own  memory.  For 
though  the  Crown  in  general  would  be  a  sufferer  by  this  method ; 
yet  it  would  naturally  have  recourse  to  it,  as  it  has  formerly, 
when  it  labours  under  any  present  exigency,  that  can  only  bo 
removed  by  such  an  expedient.  This  danger  of  an  Aristocracy, 
every  one  must  confess,  would  be  very  much  abated,  and,  I 
think,  utterly  removed,  by  the  limitation  of  the  Lords  to  such  a 
number  as  is  now  proposed.  In  such  a  case,  their  property  would 
be  so  very  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  Com- 
mons (as  I  have  before  showed  to  a  demonstration)  that  it  would 
render  such  a  design  in  them  the  most  chimerical,  and  the  most 
impracticable.  And  since  it  is  impossible  that  the  whole  body 
of  Lords  in  their  united  strength  could  be  able  to  establish  them- 
selves into  an  Aristocracy,  the  Author's  imagination  vanishes, 
that  "  this  may  at  any  time,  in  such  a  case,  be  effected  by  the. 
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confederacy  of  two  or  three  great  families,  which  would  form 
such  a  body  among  the  Lords  as  the  Crown  would  not  be  able  to 
controul."  If  the  Author  means  in  this  place,  by  the  Crown 
not  being  able  to  controul  the  Lords,  that  it  would  be  restrained 
from  pouring  in  such  a  number  as  would  always  sway  them  to 
its  inclinations,  it  is  what  ought  to  be  wished  for.  If  he  means 
that  this  want  of  power  in  the  Crown  would  enable  them  to  erect 
an  Aristocracy,  it  is  certainly  a  wrong  consequence,  because  not 
only  the  Crown,  but  the  people  would  have  a  superior  Power  in 
them  to  the  body  of  Nobles,  and  are  equally  concerned  to  pre- 
serve their  stations  in  the  government.  The  Author  after  this 
brings  an  argument  to  prove,  that  an  Aristocracy  is  a  bad  form 
of  government,  and  that  a  Democracy  is  preferable  to  it,  in  which 
I  entirely  agree  with  him ;  but  must  add,  that  a  mixt  government 
made  out  of  Aristocracy,  Democracy,  and  Monarchy,  is  better 
than  either  of  them.  The  Author  subjoins,  that  "the  milk 
which  Nobles  are  nursed  up  with  is  hatred  and  contempt  of  every 
humane  creature,  but  those  of  their  own  imaginary  dignity.  "  If 
so,  the  fewer  of  them  the  better.  What  Commoner  would  not 
desire  to  put  a  stop  to  the  increase  of  them  ? 

31.  The  next  objection  I  meet  with  is  from  the  great  privi- 
leges the  Lords  are  already  possessed  of,  with  relation  to  actions 
de  Scandalis  Magnatum,  &c,  which  is  likewise  a  very  good 
reason  why  we  should  hinder  the  increase  of  persons  invested 
with  these  privileges ;  and  as  for  the  judicial  power,  with  that 
of  imprisoning,  they  are  such  as  subsist  in  their  body  as  it  is 
now  constituted,  and  therefore  cannot  be  objected  to  the  proposed 
alteration,  which  would  only  leave  them  as  they  are. 

32.  "  The  increasing  the  number  of  Peers,"  says  the  Author, 
"  is  always  to  be  wished  for  by  the  Commons."  We  have  seen 
sufficient  reasons  why  it  should  not.  "  Because  the  greater  their 
.number,  the  lees  considerable  they  become;"  the  contrary  of 
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which  has  been  evidently  proved ;  "  and  the  less  within  the  in 
fluence  of  Court  favours."  What !  when  by  this  very  power  of 
increasing  them  at  will,  it  can  secure  any  point  among  them  that 
it  pleases  ?  "  By  which  means  alone  Ministers  are  kept  in  awe, 
and  remain  in  a  situation  of  being  called  to  account  for  their  ac- 
tions. Were  it  otherwise,  they  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  any 
accusation.  They  would  know  exactly  by  whom  they  were  to  be 
tried,  and  their  judges  might  be  their  accomplices.  And  should 
this  once  come  to  be  the  case,  what  might  they  not  attempt  with 
impunity  ?  "  Is  this  inconvenience  better  prevented  in  a  House 
of  Peers  on  the  bottom  it  now  stands  ?  Can  any  who  has  been 
a  good  Minister  be  secure,  if  the  Crown  should  add  a  sufficient 
number  of  his  enemies  to  those  who  sit  in  judgement  upon  him  ? 
Or  is  a  bad  Minister  in  any  danger,  when  he  may  be  sheltered 
by  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  number  of  his  friends  ? 

33.  I  must  not  pass  over  another  remarkable  paragraph  of 
the  Author  upon  the  same  argument  for  increasing  the  Lords  at 
pleasure.  "  The  great  advantage,"  says  he,  "  that  the  number 
of  their  body  cannot  be  increased,  is  at  present  the  most  valua- 
ble privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  only  thing  that 
makes  them  considerable."  This  is  indeed  a  very  poor  advan 
tage,  to  found  upon  it  the  grandeur  of  a  House  of  Commons.  Is 
not  the  power  of  giving  money  and  raising  taxes  confined  to 
that  body,  and  which  can  never  fail  to  give  them  the  greatest 
weight  in  the  Legislature  ?  Will  not  this  be  always  the  most 
valuable  privilege  of  the  Commons  ?  and  what  other  privilege 
can  make  them  more  considerable  ?  He  goes  on,  "  The  Lords 
are  possessed  of  many  great  privileges  that  they  will  not  permit 
the  Commons  to  share  with  them  ;  and  therefore  the  Commons 
would  be  highly  wanting  to  themselves,  if  they  should  add  this 
advantage  likewise  to  the  Lords,  which  is  the  only  one  that  they 
can  enjoy  distinct  from  them."     Our  Author,  as  it  may  turn  to 
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his  account,  sometimes  considers  the  Lords  in  their  personal 
Privileges  as  they  are  individuals,  and  sometimes  as  they  are  a 
body  of  men  in  the  Legislature.  If  ho  here  means  their  Privi- 
leges in  the  former  view,  I  do  allow  they  are  very  great  ones, 
and  therefore  certainly  every  Commoner  cannot  desire  an  increase 
of  such  individuals.  But  if  Le  here  means  their  Privileges  as  a 
Legislative  Body,  it  is  certain  that  all  their  Privileges  together 
are  not  equal  to  that  One,  of  commanding  the  purse  of  the  Com- 
munity. So  that  it  is  wonderful  how  he  could  advance,  that  the 
number  of  the  House  of  Commons  not  being  subject  to  an  in- 
crease, "  is  the  only  advantage  that  they  enjoy  distinct  from  the 
House  of  Lords." 

34.  Our  Author  next  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  proportion  of 
Property  between  the  two  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  which 
is  a  point  already  so  fully  discussed,  that  I  shall  not  trouble  the 
Header  with  any  repetitions ;  but  cannot  omit  what  the  Author 
asserts  as  an  indisputable  point,  and  which  in  itself  is  the  great 
est  paradox  I  ever  heard  advanced.  His  words  are,  "  Indeed,  if 
a  restraining  bill  should  pass,  I  do  not  doubt  but  it  would  be 
soon  followed  with  a  bill  to  prevent  Lords  from  alienating  their 
estates,  for  which  many  plausible  reasons  are  to  be  produced ; 
and  then,  without  all  dispute,  the  balance  of  property  will  be 
soon  turned  on  the  side  of  their  Lordships."  ^Which  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  in  plain  English,  that  the  Lords  will  have  as  much 
wealth  amongst  them  as  the  whole  body  of  the  British  Commons, 
or  that  one  million  will  be  a  balance  against  a  hundred  millions. 
Indeed  the  House  of  Lords  in  their  present  Constitution  may 
be  always  approaching  to  a  balance  in  property  with  the  Com- 
mons, from  whence  they  are  continually  receiving  into  their  body 
such  large  supplies ;  but  if  their  number  be  once  limited,  you 
cut  off  their  recruits,  and  lay  them  under  an  impossibility  of 
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ever  rivaling  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature  in  this  partic- 
ular. 

35.  Our  Author's  argument,  that  a  new  Power  would  arise 
to  the  House  of  Lords  from  the  alteration  so  much  talked  of,  is 
founded  upon  a  fact  which  every  one  denies  at  first  sight     Hia 
words  are  these :  "  For  as  to  what  is  commonly  said,  that  the 
Lords  would  get  nothing,  no  new  power  would  be  added  to  them 
by  this  means;  I  beg  leave  to  state  this  matter  in  a  proper  light. 
Suppose  the  balance  to  be  now  even  betwixt  the  Lords  and  the 
Crown,  as  it  certainly  is,  or  else  the  Constitution  would  not  sub- 
sist in  quiet :  Is  it  not  plain  to  the  most  common  capacity,  that 
when  two  scales  are  upon  an  equal  poise,  if  you  take  any  weight 
out  of  one  of  them,  you  give  the  advantage  to  the  other  without 
putting  any  thing  into  it  ? "     The  Author  here  supposes  that 
the  balance  between  the  two  parts  of  the  Legislature  should  be 
even ;  and  so  far  I  concur  with  him,  that  being  the  chief  end 
which  this  alteration  has  in  view.     But  I  can  by  no  means  sup- 
pose with  him  that  they  are  even,  because  it  is  contrary  to  mat- 
ter of  fact.     For  we  plainly  see  that  the  Sovereign  has  it  always 
in  his  power  to  make  what  division  of  party  or  opinion  he  pleases 
prevail  in  that  House.     As  for  the  reason  of  their  present  sup- 
posed equality,  "  that  otherwise  they  could  not  subsist  in  quiet," 
it  has  no  force  in  it.  because  we  see  very  ill-constituted  govern* 
ments  will  subsist  in  quiet  for  many  ages,  not  that  they  are  pre- 
served by  a  rightly  tempered  Constitution,  which  would  give 
them  the  greatest  strength,  but  by  other  accidental  causes.     The 
ill  consequences  of  such  an  inequality  may  be  frequently  felt  and 
complained  of,  though  they  may  not  shake  the  tranquillity  of  the 
publick. 

36.  I  have  now  gone  through  every  thing  that  carries  the 
face  of  an  argument  for  the  Constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
«s  it  now  stands,  or  of  an  objection  against  the  alteration  propos 
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ed  to  be  made  ;  having  only  avoided  saying  any  thing  in  this  case 
as  it  affects  the  Scottish  Nobility,  because  I  have  here  considered 
it  only  as  an  English  Commoner,  and  because  I  have  thoughts  of 
prosecuting  the  subject,  as  it  relates  to  Scotland,  in  another  pam- 
phlet, being  unwilling  to  swell  this  to  a  greater  bulk. 

37.  Since  the  writing  of  the  foregoing  Discourse,  I  have  pe- 
rused a  pamphlet,  intituled,  lt  The  Thoughts  of  a  Member  of  the 
Lower  House,"  &c.#  in  which  the  Author  first  approves  our  Con- 
stitution as  divided  into  its  Three  branches,  and  through  the 
whole  course  of  his  Book  contends  in  effect  that  it  should  consist 
of  no  more  than  Two ;  for  he  supposes  the  House  of  Lords  insti- 
tuted only  as  guardians  and  ornaments  to  the  Throne,  and  to  be 
augmented  by  the  Crown  in  such  a  proportion,  as  may  strengthen 
it  in  opposition  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Reader  may  see 
his  scheme  in  the  following  words :  "  There  is  not,"  says  this 
Writer,  "  a  more  certain  maxim  in  politicks,  than  that  a  Mon- 
archy must  subsist  by  an  Army,  or  Nobility.  The  first  makes 
it  despotic,  and  the  latter  a  free  government.  I  presume  none 
of  those  nobler  personages  themselves,  who  have  the  honour  to 
make  up  that  illustrious  body,  do  believe  they  are  so  distinguish- 
ed and  advanced  above  their  fellow- subjects  for  their  own  sakes  : 
They  know  they  are  intended  the  Guardians,  as  well  as  Orna- 
ments of  the  Monarchy,  an  essential  prerogative  of  which  it  must 
be  to  add  to  and  augment  their  number  in  such  proportion,  as  to 
render  them  a  proper  balance  against  the  Democratical  part  of 
our  Constitution,  without  being  formidable  to  the  Monarchy  itself, 
the  support  of  which  is  the  reason  of  their  institution."  This  is 
a  most  extraordinary  notion  of  government,  that  one  branch  of  a 
Legislature  should  be  instituted,  only  to  be  subservient  to  the 
strength  and  support  of  another,  but  it  is  on  this  bottom  that  he 
founds  his  whole  discourse ;  and  as  for  his  objections  to  the  pro 

•  Bv  Mr.  Asgill. 
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posed  alteration,  I  find  they  are  such  as  I  have  already  olviated 
in  the  course  of  this  pamphlet.  If  any  thing  remains  in  them 
unanswered,  it  will  fall  under  the  last  objection  against  the  matter 
in  debate,  which  I  should  not  take  notice  of,  did  not  I  find  that 
it  makes  an  impression  nipon  some  people's  minds. 

38.  Suppose,  says  the  objection,  there  should  be  an  inflexible 
obstinacy  in  a  House  of  Peers,  what  method  would  there  be  left 
to  bring  them  to  a  concurrence  with  the  two  other  branches  of 
the  Legislature,  when  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  King  to 
bring  them  over  to  reason,  by  flinging  in  sufficient  numbers  among 
them  ?  To  this  I  answer,  That  if  the  Lords  are  obstinate  in  a 
point  that  is  Reasonable  and  Beneficial  to  the  Community,  it  will 
be  happy  for  their  country  that  they  should  be  invested  with  the 
proper  power  of  a  Legislative  branch,  not  to  be  overruled  to 
wrong  measures.  This  may  sometimes  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  publick,  if  we  can  possibly  suppose  that  the  two  other 
branches  may  concur  in  any  thing  that  is  not  consistent  with  jus- 
tice, or  the  national  interest  If  the  Peers  are  thus  inflexibly  ob- 
stinate in  any  methods  that  are  Dislionourable,  Unjust,  or  Perni- 
cious to  their  country ;  can  we  imagine  they  could  not  be  influ 
enced  into  a  compliance  by  the  authority  of  the  two  sharing 
branches  in  the  Legislature?  Or  can  we  think  they  would  per 
sist  in  measures  which  would  draw  upon  them  the  displeasure  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  resentments  of  the  whole  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  ?  Every  body  of  men  takes  as  much  care  as  possible  to 
preserve  their  credit,  and  to  render  themselves  popular ;  and  we 
canuot  think  that  any  branch  of  a  Legislature  would  be  made  up 
of  madmen,  or  pursue  such  measures  as  must  necessarily  end  in 
their  infamy,  or  their  destruction ;  especially  when  they  are  in- 
finitely weaker  than  either  of  the  other  constituent  parts  of  our 
Legislature.  Could  any  person  apprehend  such  a  behaviour  from 
them,  I  am  sure  the  same  person  cannot  in  his  heart  apprehend 
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their  growing  up  into  an  Aristocracy.  The  Peers  are  so  little  a 
match  for  the  Crown  in  power,  or  the  Commons  in  property,  much 
less  able  to  cope  with  the  united  force  of  both  ;  that  it  is  wild- 
ness  to  suppose  them  guilty  of  such  an  unjust  and  unreasonable 
obstinacy,  as  they  know  might  endanger  their  very  being  in  the 
British  Constitution.  And  now  I  shall  only  propose  it  to  3very 
one's  thoughts,  whether  an  expedient,  which  will  remedy  the 
greatest  inconvenience  that  may  arise  to  us,  from  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  of  which  we  have  had  experi- 
ence, as  has  been  already  sufficiently  explained,  should  prevail 
with  us  to  lay  it  aside,  out  of  a  groundless  fear,  that  it  should 
expose  us  to  an  inconvenience  from  another  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature, which  must  suppose  them  destitute  of  common  sense,  void 
of  honour  and  equity,  and  regardless  of  self-preservation,  before 
it  can  possibly  befall  us.  To  this  I  shall  only  add,  that  what- 
ever objections  are  made  against  this  alteration  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, may  be  made  against  every  form  of  government,  in  which 
the  Legislature  consists  of  three  distinct  branches,  and  that  is, 
against  such  a  form  as  has  been  pronounced  the  most  perfect  by 
those  who  have  been  the  most  skilful  politicians,  and  the'  most 
famous  for  their  observations  on  the  nature  of  government. 

%*  A  letter  in  the  "Weekly  Medley,  March  28,  1719,  pays  some 
merited  compliments  to  an  ingenious  Artisan,  Mr.  Price,  of  St  Andrew's, 
Holbourn,  "for  restoring  the  ancient  beautiful  art  of  Staining  and  Painting 
Glass  to  perfection ;  an  art  now  so  long  lost,  its  loss  so  lamented,  and  its 
re-invention  so  much  coveted.  Too  luminous  a  Church  is  too  gay  for  the 
business  that  is  done  there ;  it  shews  in  too  clear  a  point  of  sight,  too 
many  objects  for  distraction ;  but  that  which  pervades  and  penetrates  the 
coloured  glass,  strikes  one  with  a  Religious  awe,  a  spirit  of  recollection 
and  meditation,  and  has  in  it,  something  I  do  not  know  what  of  solemn  and 
sacred.  Besides,  it  draws  frequently  the  eye  off  from  the  book  of  Prayer 
in  a  Church  ;  and  then,  while  the  eye  is  looking  through  the  window  to- 
wards the  Heavens,  the  passages  represented  on  the  glass,  being  taken  out 
of  Holy  Writ,  lift  and  elevate  the  mind,  as  they  do  the  eye,  to  Heaven.  A 
better  pattern  of  this  old  art  land  thai  is  great  to  say)  is  not  to  be  found 
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in  any  old  Church,  than  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Fast  window  of  St  .An- 
drew's, Holbourn,  where  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  whose  Divinity  some 
would  be  permitted  to  deny,  and  yet  to  enter  that  Church,  is  represented 
in  a  lively  manner.  And  the  red  part  of  the  colour  is  so  beautifully  strong, 
that  it  would  cast  a  blush  upon  any  guilty  wretch,  that  standing  opposite 
to  it  should  say,  that  the  Saviour,  whose  Passion  it  represents,  had  not  the 
Divinity  joined  with  the  Humanity." 

f  |f  "  At  the  Blue  Leg  in  Bow-Lane,  near  Watling-street,  are  sold  Lot- 
rKRT  Tickets,  and  Shares,  Whole  Tickets  at  the  same  price  as  upon  the 
Exchange ;  and,  for  the  conveniency  of  such  as  cannot  purchase  whole 
tickets,  or  would  extend  their  chances  to  a  larger  latitude,  they  may 
have  half  tickets,  quarter  tickets,  fifth  parts,  tenth  parts,  or  twentieth 
parts  of  tickets ;  a  person  for  4«.  may  have  the  20th  part  of  one  ticket, 
for  8s.  a  share  in  two  tickets,  for  20a,  a  share  of  five  tickets,  for  40*.  a 
share  of  ten  tickets,  for  4/.  a  share  of  20  tickets,  for  10/.  a  share  of  50 
tickets,  for  20/,  a  share  of  100  tickets,  all  several  numbers ;  and  in  the 
same  proportion  to  any  other  number.  There  are  but  6*  blanks  to  one 
prize ;  the  lowest  is  10/.  and  the  highest  20,000/.  There  are  but  a  small 
Dumber  left,  therefore  those  who  intend  to  have  any  must  be  expeditious  " 
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00KSIDKBATION8  UPON  THE  REPORTS  BKLATING  TO  THK  FHUtACME  CONTINUED;  AND  IS- 
MASKS  UPON  THE  PAMPHLXTS  THAT  HA. VI  BKEN  WBTX  FOB  THB  BUPPOSKD  BILL.  BT  A 
MUfBXK  OF  THB  HOUBB  OF  COMMONS. 

"  Qals  enim  jam  non  intelllgst  Artes 
Patricias?"    *    *    *    *    *-Juv.  Sat.  rv.  101. 

Who  sees  not  now  through  the  Lords  thin  disguise  ?— Dryden. 

Those  who  are  not  particularly  acquainted  with  the  vocation  of  Pamph- 
let writing,  have  very  much  wondered  that  a  matter  of  so  great  conse- 
quence, as  the  affair  of  the  Peerage,  and  espoused  by  such  persons  as  are 
very  well  known  to  be  its  patrons,  could  have  been  so  long  a  while  upon 
the  stage,  and  no  champion  appear  for  it;  but  others,  who  are  more  versed 
in  this  kind  of  business,  know,  there  could  not  be  wanting  persons  enough 
to  make  their  court,  by  producing  their  lucubrations  on  this  head.  But 
as  it  is  a  subject  that  will  not  very  well  bear  debating,  their  masters,  with- 
out doubt,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  best  way  was,  to  let  all  manner  of 
writing  alone,  and  keep  all  that  could  be  said  on  the  subject  for  the  time 
and  place  where  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  say  something. 

The  agitators  for  the  bill  assured  themselves,  that  nobody  would  be  so 
bold  as  to  attack  first ;  and  consequently  judged  themselves  out  of  all  dan- 
ger. But  the  Plebeian  starting  forth  unexpectedly,  they  were  forced,  like 
people  in  a  surprize,  or  on  an  invasion,  to  march  immediately  any  troops 
they  had ;  and  indeed  these  are  some  of  the  most  tattered  I  ever  saw. 

The  first  Champion  that  appeared  for  this  bill,  was  a  person  who  ex- 
hibited himself  in  the  St.  James's-Post,  of  Wednesday,  March  18,  in  this 
advertisement :  "  Some  Considerations  relating  to  the  Peerage  of  Great 
Britain  Wherein  the  arguments  for  the  reasonableness  and  expediency 
of  a  bill,  said  to  be  depending,  are  stated  Pro  and  (7on.M 

vol.  in. — 14  W 
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This  performance  I  have  not  been  able  to  venture  upon ;  for  He  that 
can  state  arguments  for  the  bill,  both  Pro  and  Con,  is  too  slippery  a  per- 
son for  any  body  to  lay  hold  of. 

.The  next  that  entered  the  lists,  on  the  same  side  of  the  question,  having 
been  more  fortunate  than  to  discover  himself  beforehand,  I  have  perused 
his  labours.  The  account  he  gives  of  himself,  is,  "  That  he  is  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Common?,  who  has  a  friend  with  whom  he  uses  to  talk  over 
in  private  all  arguments  and  considerations  which  concern  any  thing  of 
moment,  as  far  as  they  could  collect  and  remember  them :  and  they  having 
»>oth  agreed  that  this  was  a  matter  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  the 
one  entreated  the  other  to  put  his  thoughts  about  it  in  writing,  that  he 
might  be  better  able  to  judge  of  them  all  together,  And  in  order  to  con 
tinue  the  privacy  of  this  correspondence,  those  thoughts  came  out>  printed 
for  J.  Roberts  in  Warwick-Lane." 

This  notable  introduction  was  very  near  having  the  same  effect  upon 
me,  as  to  this  pamphlet,  as  the  advertisement  just  mentioned  had  to  the 
former ;  but  with  much  ado  I  went  through  the  performance.  All  I  can 
Jearn  from  it  is.  That  this  Gentleman  was  present  at  the  debates  of  th<% 
House  of  Lords ;  where  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  mightily  enlight- 
ened as  to  the  true  state  of  the  case,  the  debate  having  in  all  probability 
run  pretty  much  one  way. 

The  next  that  follows  these  two  combatants  for  this  bill,  is  somebody 
or  other  that  is  used  to  masquerading,  as  I  suppose ;  and  indeed  he  is  so 
well  disguised,  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  him.  When  I  first  read  the 
title,  The  Old  Whig,  I  expected  no  less  than  the  utmost  wrath  and  indig- 
nation against  the  House  of  Lords.  I  could  not  help  thinking  but  he 
would  have  been  for  Voting  them  useless  at  least,  as  his  ancestors  did 
formerly :  but  I  was  extremely  surprized  to  find  just  the  contrary ;  that 
he  is  for  giving  them  such  a  power,  as  would  make  the  Mouse  of  Common* 
useless;  and  therefore  he  might  as  well  have  taken  any  other  title  in  the 
world,  as  The  Old  Whig,  I  am  afraid  he  is  so  old  a  Whig,  that  he  has  quite 
forgot  his  Principles, 

But  I  shall  shew  now  more  plainly,  what  is  said  in  the  former  Plebeian, 
that  this  is  neither  a  Whig  nor  a  Tory  point,  but  is  a  jumble,  a  hodge- 
podge, a  confusion  of  all  parties  and  all  persons  together;  and  must  inevi- 
tably in  its  consequences  destroy  first  Whig  and  Tory,  and  afterwards 
Crovm  and  People.  As  all  sorts  of  people  unite  for  it,  so  ought  all  sort?, 
and  of  every  denomination,  that  have  any  value  for  their  Constitution,  to 
unite  against  it. 

This  Pamphlet,  by  the  marks  it  appeal's  with,  being  in  nil  probability 
the  best  performance  that  is  to  come  from  that  quarter,  the  Plebeian  wilf 
consider  it  thoroughly ;  and  in  order  to  proceed  more  methodically,  for 
this  Author's  satisfaction? 

First,  I  will  answer  the  object*  >ns  made  to  the  last  Plebeian. 
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Secondly,  I  will  consider  the  argument!  as  the  Old  Whig  states  it  him* 
self. 

The  first  objection  the  Author  of  the  Remarks  makes  to  the 
Plebeian,  is  page  299,  where  he  says,  "That  the  Introduction,  the  Di- 
gression upon  the  Ephorl,  and  the  Conclusion,  are  all  arguments  ad  con 
flandam  invidiam"  He  who  says  that  arguments  drawn  from  History, 
which  can  only  shew  what  has  happened  in  former  times,  are  arguments 
ad  confiandam  invidiam,  gives  up  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  lets  the  world 
know,  by  passing  them  so  slightly  over,  that  he  feels  their  force :  for  it  if 
a  tacit  admission,  that  in  all  probability  the  like  disasters  will  happen  from 
the  alterations  now  projected  in  our  Constitution ;  which,  history  informs 
us,  were  the  real  consequences  of  alterations  of  the  like  nature  in  other 
countries ;  otherwise  those  arguments  could  not  now  contribute  to  make 
persons  invidious.  Besides,  I  always  thought  that  bringing  examples  from 
history  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  impartial  and  unexceptionable  me- 
thod of  arguing,  as  it  is  abstracted  from  the  passions  and  interests  of  the 
present  times :  for  what  is  Learning  and  History,  if  it  be  not  to  draw  in- 
ferences of  what  may  happen,  from  what  has  happened  ? 

As  to  the  digression  upon  the  Ephori,  the  Plebeian  was  very  careful  to 
avoid  giving  offence.  Amongst  the  many  extraordinary  Powers  exercised 
by  those  magistrates,  there  was  one  of  a  very  uncommon  nature  ;  which  was, 
that  as  they  took  upon  themselves  the  sole  inspection  of  the  youth,  they 
were  particularly  curious  of  the  persons  of  the  Boys.  They  employed 
every  tenth  day  in  examining  the  youths  of  about  fifteen,  stark-naked. 
Oportebat  Ephebos  decimo  qnoque  die  Ephori  8  se  sistere  sine  veste,  Ubbo  Em 
raius,  de  Rep.  Lac.  p.  235,  with  whom  Crags  agrees  almost  in  the  same 
words,  in  the  Treatise  mentioned  in  the  former  Plebeian,  p.  284.  What  an 
ill  use  was  made  of  this  power,  we  may  see  in  Emmius,  p.  286,  where 
speaking  of  the  manner  how  the  Ephori  lived  with  those  young  men  they 
liked  best,  he  says,  lis  (Ephebis)  assiduo  fere  adhcerebant.  Which  words, 
for  fear  of  offending  the  Plebeian  Ladies,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  translate. 
However,  it  is  very  plain  all  this  was  omitted  to  avoid  the  least  appear- 
ance of  personal  reflection. 

The  first  argument  of  the  Plebeian,  which  the  Old  Whig  objects  to,  is, 
p.  299.  "That  though  the  Plebeian  declares  against  the  proposed  bill,  be- 
cause it  will  make  so  great  an  alteration  in  our  Constitution,  yet  he  pro- 
duces an  eminent  instance  of  a  great  alteration  of  our  Constitution  in  the 
Lower  House  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  Crown  erected 
several  new  Corporations,  and  relieved  several  ancient  decayed  ones  from 
sending  any  Members  at  alLw 

This,  the  Remarker  says,  was  as  great  an  alteration  in  one  branch  of 
our  Legislature,  as  is  now  proposed  to  be  made  in  another.  The  Remarkei 
quite  mistakes  this  point ;  for,  instead  of  being  an  alteration  of  so  great 
consequence  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Commons,  as  this  new  proposal  is 
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of  that  of  the  Lord*  it  was  an  alteration  of  no  consequence  at  all.  Sup- 
pose the  towns  of  Watch  »t  and  Du aster,  two  sea-ports  in  Somersetshire, 
to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  ware  with  Ireland  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time.  The  inhabitants,  on  account  of  poverty,  apply  to  the  Crown  to  be 
exempted  from  the  charge  of  paying  four  Members  to  represent  thera  in 
Parliament  The  Crown  some  time  after  grants  Charters  to  two  neigh- 
bouring  towns  in  flourishing  circumstances,  and  directs  the  writs  at  a  fol- 
lowing summons  of  a  Parliament  to  be  sent  to  Tiverton  and  Honiton,  in- 
stead of  Watchet  and  Dunster.  Let  any  body  judge  if  this  alteration  can 
be  of  any  consequence  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Here  is  nothing  else 
but  the  places  changed ;  and  four  Members  from  Tiverton  and  Honiton  are 
the  same  thing  as  four  from  Watchet  and  Dunster.  But  to  state  this  mat- 
ter with  nicety  would  require  much  more  labour  and  time  than  l^un  able 
to  allow  it 

Another  argument  which  the  Remarker  says  the  Plebeian  furnishes 
against  himself,  is,  "That  he  owns  the  Prerogative  has  been  retrenched  in 
several  instances;  because  without  such  retrenchment  the  Power  of  it  ap- 
peared exorbitant  and  dangerous  to  the  Commons."  But  these  retrench- 
ments being  now  made,  the  question  at  present  is,  Whether  the  Commons 
ought  to  go  on  stripping  the  Crown  of  every  jewel,  till  it  becomes  less 
resplendent  than  a  Doge  of  Venice's  coronet  or  les9  comfortable  than  the 
Sword-bearer's  Cap  of  Maintenance  ;  and,  what  is  of  the  greatest  moment 
to  the  Commons,  less  able  to  protect  them  against  the  Power  of  a  House 
of  Lords,  if  ever  their  Lordships  should  be  disposed  to  claim  a  larger  share 
of  authority  than  belongs  to  them  t 

As  to  the  complaint  the  Remarker  makes,  That  the  Plebeian  applies  to 
mens  Passions,  and  not  their  Reasons;  and  declaims  instead  of  arguing  • 
what  must  be  said  in  answer  to  this  is,  That  people  must  make  use  of  what 
arm  they  have.  On  the  one  side,  it  is  evident  there  can  be  nothing  but 
arguing  and  reasoning,  and  declaiming  and  exemplifying;  but  on  the 
other,  the  Plebeian  is  afraid  there  are  more  irresistible  arts  of  applying  to 
the  Passions,  rather  than  to  the  Reasons  of  men,  or  else  he  would  not  have 
one  minute's  pain  for  the  issue  of  this  question. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Remarker  states  the  Plebeian's  argument  re 
lating  to  the  shutting  up  the  door  of  the  House  of  Lords,  shews  he  either 
wilfully  or  ignorantly  mistakes  that  part  of  the  Controversy :  "  For,  after 
having  cited  the  words  of  the  Plebeian,  he  asks,  if  it  can  be  detrimental  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  at  the  same  time  throw  into  their  hands  all  the  places 
and  honours  that  the  Crown  can  confer  upon  thera?  Will  that  body  of 
men,  which  wou'd  become  mean  and  despicable,  and  offensive  as  a  stag- 
nated pool,  by  the  means  of  this  alteration,  be  raised  by  the  same  means  to 
be  the  most  formidable  and  most  honoured  part  of  the  Constitution  t  Or 
would  they  be  able,  without  numerous  recruits  of  wealth,  learning,  an  1 
industry,  to  opjose  any  thing  for  the  good  of  the  Community?"    To  this 
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I  answer,  It  will  not  be  detrimental  to  them  in  point  of  Power,  but  wil) 
be  detrimental  on  account  of  those  talents  that  ought  to  accompany  Pow- 
er ;  the  want  of  which  the  Commons  will  feel  in  their  Judicature,  and  in 
many  more  particulars.  They  will  be  offensive  to  others,  but  not  perceive 
it  themselves;  they  will  he  formidable,  but  not  honoured  These  are  natu- 
ral Effect*  that  all  Exorbitant  Power  produces.  As  to  wealth,  they  will  take 
it,  it  is  to  be  feared,  where  they  can  find  it ;  and  learning  and  industry 
will  be  as  useless  baubles  to  their  Lordships,  as  Dangling  Peerages  (as  my 
Author  describes  them  excellently  well)  are  to  men  of  sense  amongst  the 
Commons. 

The  next  objection  of  the  Old  Whig  to  the  Plebeian  is,  "  That  he  avers 
the  uncertainty  of  the  extinction  of  families  will  leave  so  little  opportunity 
for  the  Crown  to  reward  merit  by  Patbician  Honours,  that  it  will  be 
much  the  same  thing  as  if  the  Crown  were  never  to  have  any  such  Power 
at  alLw  Whereon  (says  he)  there  will  be  two  Titles  extinct  every  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  Calculation  generally  received 

By  the  Calculation  generally  received,  I  suppose  the  Remarker  means 
the  List  published  by  way  of  prelude  to  this  project.  Whether  it  be  true 
or  false,  if  some  Heralds  know  any  thing  of  this  matter,  would  take  more 
time  to  examine  rnto,  than,  I  dare  say,  the  Constitution  it  is  intended  to 
introduce  would  subsist.  But  supposing,  for  argument  sake,  that  that  Cal- 
culation is  rights  and  that  in  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years  there  have 
been  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  extinctions,  there  will  be  found  wanting 
seventy-eight  to  make  up  his  number  of  two  a  year ;  so  that  the  extinc- 
tions have  not  been  during  that  term  quite  so  many  as  after  the  rate  of 
one  Lord  and  a  half  per  annum.  But  besides  this  error  in  Arithmetic,  there 
is  another  error  of  an  odd  nature  in  this  Computation  ;  which,  unless  some 
method  is  proposed  to  ascertain  it,  will  reduce  the  extinctions  to  fewer 
than  even  one  a  year.  And  if  so,  those  who  expect  to  have  their  services 
rewarded  by  reversions  so  uncertainly  computed,  may  have  time  enough 
to  try  all  their  patience,  and  at  last  find  that,  instead  of  advancing  them- 
selves to  dignity,  they  have  been  forging  their  own  chains.  In  the  Com- 
putations of  the  Titles  extinct,  all  those  are  comprehended  who  have  been 
extinguished  by  the  edge  of  the  Law,  for  Treason,  Rebellion,  and  other  capi- 
tal offences :  and  who,  without  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy,  can  foretell  what 
Vacancies  may.  happen  by  such  means  for  the  future  f  But  i£  in  favour  of 
this  scheme,  it  be  admitted  that  in  all  probability  there  may  be  as  many 
and  as  great  Criminals  hereafter  in  that  Noble  Body  as  there  have  been 
for  the  time  past,  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  Path  to  justice  may  be  more 
difficult,  after  this  narrowing  the  way  up  to  the  House  of  Peers,  than  it  has 
been  formerly. 

As  to  what  the  Remarker  has  objected  to  the  arguments  of  the  Ple- 
beian, which  prove,  "  That  the  Limitation  of  the  number  of  the  Lords  will 
run  the  Constitution  into  an  Aristocracy ;  "  this  matter  shall  be  fully  con 
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rider ed  presently,  when  I  come  to  en  mine  the  Old  Whig's  state  of  the 
ease. 

In  a  following  paragraph,  where  the  Remarket  takes  notice  of  what 
the  Plebeian  urges  on  the  side  of  the  King  and  Commons,  viz.,  "  That  an 
ill  Minister  might  be  skrecned  against  them  both,  if  this  Law  should  take 
place,  by  reason  that  in  such  case  he  would  know  exactly  his  judges  (who 
might  likewise  be  his  accomplices),  and  so  act  with  impunity ;  the  Re- 
marker  argues,  That  if  this  bill  does  not  pass,  an  innocent  Minister  cannot 
be  secure,  nor  a  guilty  one  punished,  if  the  Crown  should  add  to  the 
House  of  Peers  a  sufficient  number  of  the  enemies  of  the  one,  or  of  the 
friends  of  the  other."  In  either  of  which  cases  the  utmost  iniquity  must 
be  supposed  in  the  Crown,  which,  I  confess,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  do, 
and  therefore  my  argument  remains  entire.  And  it  would  grieve  me  to 
the  heart,  if  I  could  think  there  were  any  innocent  Minuter*,  who  ought 
to  be  emboldened  by  the  consciousness  of  their  integrity,  and  yet  should 
have  greater  apprehensions  from  honest  actions,  than  have  been  hitherto 
shown  by  men  of  the  most  guilty  consciences,  through  the  many  ages  that 
this  Constitution  has  subsisted,  without  the  alteration  now  desired. 

The  Remarket  thinks  it  wonderful  how  the  Plebeian  could  advance 
"That  the  number  of  the  House  of  Commons  not  being  subject  to  an  in 
crease,  is  the  only  advantage  that  they  enjoy  distinct  from  the  House  of 
Lords ;  and  alledges,  that  all  their  Lordships  Privilege*  together  are  not 
equal  to  that  one  of  commanding  the  purse  of  the  community.    Were  it  true, 
that  the  Commoners  enjoyed  this  privilege  of  commanding  the  purse  of  the 
Community,  distinct  from  the  House  of  Lords,  they  would  be  very  easy  as 
to  the  increasing,  or  diminishing,  or  fixing  their  number,  or  as  to  any 
thing  else  that  might  belong  to  that  Noble  Assembly.     But,  alas  I  this  is 
not  the  case  ;  for  their  Lordship's  concurrence  is  as  necessary  to  a  money- 
bill,  as  to  any  other  bill :  nay,  whether  a  money-bill  may  not  original^* 
take  its  rise  in  their  House,  is  a  point  nevei  yet  clearly  given  up  by  their 
Lordships,  if  I  am  not  very  much  misinformed ;  and   whether  they  may 
not  be  more  inclinable  to  dispute  this  matter,  if  ever  their  door  comes  to 
be  shut  in  the  manner  now  proposed,  may  deserve  very  serious  reflection. 

Thus  having  answered  every  objection  made  to  the  former  Plebeian 
by  the  Old  Whig,  except  such  as  will  occur  iu  considering  this  argument, 
as  he  states  it  himself ;  I  shall  now  proceed  to  that  point  which  I  proposed 
at  first  setting  out. 

I  agree  with  our  Author,  "  That  the  best  kind  of  Government  is  that 
which  is  composed  of  these  three  branches,  the  Regal,  the  Noblet  and  the 
Plebeian,"  This  is  at  present  our  happy  Constitution.  "But  then,"  says 
this  Author,  "  we  have  one  imperfection  or  defect  in  it,  vhich  wants  to  be 
remedied  ;  and  that  is,  the  Crown  has  too  great  a  power  over  one  branch 
of  this  Constitution,  namely,  the  Noble;  in  that  the  Crown  can,  whenever 
it  pleases,  add  so  many  to  their  number  as  to  influence  their  actions 
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And  this  Author  likewise  assures  us,  p.  4.  "That  the  C*o?  n  has  power 
enough  also  to  gain  a  House  of  Commons  of  what  complexion  it  pleases." 
From  whence  I  observe,  first,  That  if  it  be  a  fault  in  the  Constitution,  that 
the  Crown  has  so  great  power  over  one  branch  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Noble,  as  this  Author  affirms,  it  is  as  great  an  imperfection  that  the  Crown 
has  so  great  a  Power,  as  he  also  affirms  it  has,  over  the  Plebeian.  And 
therefore  this  Author  should  have  proposed  some  method  to  have  re- 
medied this  defect  in  the  latter,  as  well  as  in  the  former  branch ;  or  else 
that  perfection  in  the  Constitution,  he  seems  to  be  desirous  of,  cannot  be 
arrived  at.  He  contends,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  the  Lords  should 
be  entirely  independent  of  the  Grown.  An  impartial  friend  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  and  to  sound  reason,  would  have  said  as  much  for  the 
Commons.  Then  these  two  Estates  would  have  been  upon  a  level.  But 
even  by  such  an  alteration,  which  is  the  only  equal  one,  our  Constitution 
would  not  be  mended,  but  made  much  worse ;  for  if  both  Lords  and  Com- 
mons were  as  independent  of  the  Crown  as  this  Author  desires  the  Lords 
may  be.  the  unhappy  consequence  that  must  ensue  would  be,  that  if  any 
discord  should  arise  betwixt  them,  and  each  remain  inflexibly  resolved, 
here  the  constitution  would  certainly  want  a  casting  power ;  and  the  only 
way  of  ending  the  dispute  must  be  like  a  Polish  Dyet,  by  getting  up  <m 
horseback.  And  therefore  this  Power  now  in  the  Crown,  and  which  has 
been  in  it  for  so  many  ages,  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  whole  Com- 
munity, to  prevent  the  greatest  confusion,  which  might  otherwise  arise 
from  the  passions  of  men. 

The  Crown  once  parted  with  this  Power  out  of  its  hands  to  the  Com- 
mons; and  that  concession  produced  the  ruin  of  the  Monarchy,  and  of  the 
Peerage  If  the  Crown  should  part  with  the  Power  now  to  the  Lords, 
that  it  has  over  them,  why  may  it  not  be  very  reasonably  apprehended, 
that  the  same  fatal  consequence  may  ensue  to  the  King  and  the  Commons  ? 

If  it  be  necessary,  as  it  has  been  plainly  shewn,  that  the  Power  now 
in  the  Crown  should  remain  there,  for  the  good  of  the  people  in  general ; 
it  is  as  necessary  for  the  defence  and  advantage  of  the  Crown  itself.  The 
Lords  (by  the  Power  the  Crown  has  of  adding  to  their  number)  are  a  fluc- 
tuating uncertain  body.  This  is  all  that  gives  the  Crown  any  influence 
over  them,  and  prevents  combinations,  cabals,  and  factions  against  the 
Crown.  But  if  the  door  comes  once  to  be  shut,  so  that  the  Crown  cannot 
make  any  considerable  addition  to  their  number  in  any  exigencies  what- 
ever, what  a  door  is  opened  at  the  same  time  to  form  a  Power  superior  to 
that  of  the  Crown,  and  superior  to  all  human  controul  1  Then  they  will  be- 
come a  fixed  certain  body:  and  should  three  or  four  ambitious  bold  men 
combine  together  hereafter,  of  the  greatest  families,  and  the  greatest  estates, 
where  would  the  difficulty  be  of  getting  a  majority  'f  two  hundred  thirty- 
five?  and,  if  once  obtained,  what  remedy  could  be  provided  in  so  despe- 
rate a  case?     \\  i.ilst  they  act  in  the  common  methods  of  governmen. 
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they  *  raid  command  all  favour*  ;  and,  should  thay  ever  act  in  an  arbitrary 
manner,  necessity  and  self-defence  would  make  the  union  amongst  them 
the  stronger. 

I  will  now  examine  what  the  Author  of  the  Old  Whig  calls  the  Great 
Point,  and  which  ought  to  carry  the  chief  weight  with  us  in  this  case  * 
which  is,  ''That  the  Alteration  now  proposed  will  give  such  a  mighty 
Power  to  the  bulk  of  the  English  Commons,  as  can  never  be  counterbal- 
anced by  the  body  of  the  Nobility.  Should  we  suppose  two  hundred 
thirty-five  Peers  possessed  one  with  another  of  5000/.  per  annum,  this 
would  amount  to  no  more  than  1,175,000/.  per  annum.  And  what  is  such 
a  property,  and  the  Power  arising  out  of  it,  compared  with  the  Power 
arising  out  of  the  property  of  those  many  millions  possessed  by  the  Com- 
mons f " 

By  this  state  of  the  case,  we  are  to  suppose  on  the  one  hand  a  certain, 
limited,  fixed,  hereditary  body,  of  two  hundred  thirty-five  Peel's,  enjoying 
great  privileges  above  the  Commons,  and  possessed  of  an  annual  revenue 
amounting  to  1,175,000/.  which  they  have  entirely  in  their  own  power; 
and  this  estate  not  so  equally  divided  as  5000/.  per  annum,  to  every  in- 
dividual, but  to  some  the  command  of  50,000/.  a  year  apiece,  others  not 
500/.  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  you  must  suppose  a  body  of  above 
twice  the  number  fluctuating,  unfixed,  in  the  power  of  their  Prince  every 
moment,  at  furthest  not  able  to  subsist  above  a  few  years,  and  possessed 
of  not  near  half  the  estate  before-mentioned ;  is  it  not  too  evident  which 
of  these  two  bodies  must  destroy  the  other,  if  once  this  should  come  to  be 
really  the  case  f  The  Lords  are  Principals,  and  act  entirely  for  themselves : 
the  Commoners  are  no  farther  Principals  than  as  to  the  estates  they  possess 
themselves.  As  our  Author  has  stated  this  matter,  in  order  to  magnify 
the  power  of  the  wealth  of  the  Commons,  though  he  is  all  along  speaking 
of  the  aggregate  body,  yet  he  would  insinuate  as  if  they  had  as  great 
command  over  the  universal  Body  of  the  People,  as  the  Lords  have  over 
themselves.  This  is  as  mucl  as  to  say,  that  the  four  Members  of  the  city 
of  London  have  as  absolute  command  over  the  estates  of  all  the  inhabitants 
■  of  that  great  Metropolis,  as  any  four  Lords  have  over  their  tenants.  In* 
deed,  if  the  Commons  had  a  Power  of  laying  taxes  upon  the  estates  of  all 
those  they  represent,  that  would  be  the  same  thing  in  this  case,  provided 
they  had  it  abstractedly  from  the  Lords.  But  this  fallacy,  which  is  often 
insinuated  in  this  Pamphlet,  has  been  already  detected.  The  Commons 
luive  no  more  power  over  their  fellow  subjects  estates  than  the  Lords: 
they  cannot  lay  any  tax  without  their  Lordships  concurrence.  And  all 
that  is  peculiar  to  the  Commons  in  this  matter  is,  that  they  have  hitherto 
been  allowed  to -chose  what  tax  they  judged  easiest  for  the  people:  but 
every  day's  experience  shews  us,  that,  if  the  Lords  differ  in  opinion  from 
the  Commons,  their  power  is  at  an  end.  The  better  to  illustrate  this  Qrea* 
Point,  as  our  Author  properly  calls  it ;  as  he  has  computed  the  value  of 
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the  wealth  of  the  body  of  Peers,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  compute  th» 
value  of  the  wealth  of  the  body  of  the  Commons.  Supposing  them  to  be 
worth,  one  with  another,  800/.  per  annum  including  personal  estates,  which 
I  am  certain  is  not  disparaging  this,  or  any  other  House  of  Commons  that 
has  sat  in  a  British  Parliament ;  the  annual  income  of  five  hundred  fifty- 
eight  Commoners  will  amount  to  446,400/. ;  which  is  so  insignificant  a 
sum,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  Lords,  that  I  will 
beg  leave  to  compute  his  Majesty's  whole  Civil  List  with  the  property  of 
the  Commons,  both  sums  together  making  but  one  million  forty-six  thou- 
sand four  hundred  pounds ;  and  there  will  still  remain  a  balance  on  their 
Lordships'  side  of  one  hundred  twenty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  pounds 
per  annum.  Therefore,  if  it  is  an  uncontested  maxim,  That  Power  follows 
property,  p.  295 ;  here  is  Power,  here  is  Property ;  and  let  the  body  that 
possesses  both  in  such  a  degree  be  but  once  made  so  independent  as  is 
proposed,  would  not  the  Crown,  would  not  the  Commons,  be  absolutely 
under  the  Dominion  of  the  Lords,  according  to  this  Author's  own  way  of 
reasoning  ? 

I  am  satisfied  the  controversy  is  ended  here :  but  I  will  suppose  my 
Author  not  to  have  been  mistaken  so  very  grossly,  and  examine  his  argu- 
ment upon  an  imagination  that  the  property  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  ten  times  superior  to  that  of  Lords,  whereas  the  property  of  the  Lords 
is  near  three  times  as  much  as  theirs ;  yet,*  even  in  this  case,  the  Lords 
would  have  the  advantage  of  them;  because  an  united  constant  body  of 
men,  always  acting  for  the  same  interest  and  grandeur,  and  pursuing  a 
continued  scheme,  must  be  an  over-match  for  so  transitory  a  body,  and 
made  up  of  persons  of  such  different  views  and  interests  as  the  House  of 
Commons  is.  To  bring  an  example  on  this  head.  Let  us  imagine  the 
stock  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  be  of  the  value  of  one  million,  and  the 
stock  or  cash  of  all  the  Bankers,  Scriveners,  Goldsmiths,  and  dealers  in 
Money  throughout  London,  to  be  four  times  or  eight  times  that  sum ;  is 
there  any  body  who  does  not  believe  the  Bank,  incorporated  and  well 
compacted  in  all  respects  for  its  own  private  interest,  will  not  have  a 
greater  Power,  greater  credit  and  authority,  than  all  those  particular 
Proprietors  of  a  much  larger  capital,  who  cannot  possibly  be  ever  put  into 
any  posture,  so  as  to  act  with  that  weight  for  their  interest,  as  the  Bank 
wijl  do  for  itself  in  the  circumstances  above-mentioned  ?  The  great  Power 
of  all  such  fixed  bodies  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  circumstance,  that  two  or 
three  persons  always  govern  the  rest;  and  it  is  as  well  the  common  inter- 
est of  the  society  that  they  should  be  so  governed,  as  the  particular  inter- 
est of  the  governors.  In  this  their  strength  chiefly  consists  ;  and  for  this 
reason  five  or  six  hundred  Lords  (if  any  body  can  be  so  wild  as  to  suppose 
the  Crown  will  ever  increase  their  number  to  such  a  degree)  will  not  be 
so  terrible  to  the  Crown  or  the  People,  as  two  hundred  thirty -five,  or  any 
Ruch  fixed  number.     For  to  .suppose  that  the  majority  of  two  hundred 
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thirty  five  Lords,  were  they  so  fixed,  would  not  be  entirely  directed  ai*£ 
influenced  by  three  or  four  amongst  them  of  the  greatest  wealth,  abilities, 
and  resolution,  is  as  absurd  and  improbable  to  common  reason  and  constant 
experience,  as  any  thing  that  can  be  thought  of. 

If  it  be  allowed  then,  as  it  certainly  must  be,  that  the  weight  of  so 
great  Power,  and  of  such  disproportionable  Property,  may  by  this  means 
come  into  a  very  few  hands ;  what  havock  may  it  not  make  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  People  f 

Thus  I  have  shewn  the  certain  destructive  consequences  of  this  project, 
as  stated  by  the  Plebeian,  and  even  as  stated  by  the  Old  Whig  himself  I 
must  confess,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Authors  of  this  scheme  were  ap~ 
prehensive  how  far  it  would  go ;  but  since  it  is  now  so  plain,  that  he  who 
runs  may  read,  I  hope  they  themselves  will  desist  from  so  desperate  an 
undertaking. 

I  cannot  help  observing,  that  his  Majesty  is  treated  with  great  indignity 
by  the  Author  before  me,  in  several  passages  of  his  pamphlet     In  one 
place  he  says,  "  Whilst  the  door  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  always  open, 
people  of  overflowing  fortunes  may  find  no  great  difficulty  in  procuring 
an  entrance."     In  another,  he  insinuates,  that  "there  is  another  kind  of 
merit  besides  what  arises  from  virtuous  actions,  learning,  and  industry, 
that  has  been  often  rewarded  with  Peerage;"    I  am  satisfied  his  Majesty 
has  used  this  prerogative,  as  he  has  done  every  other  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  with  the  greatest  discernment,  and  therefore  I  am  willing  to  trust 
it  still  in  his  hands.    The  House  of  Lords  is  treated  by  this  Author  still 
more  en  cavalier  than  his  Majesty.     His  Words  are  these :  "  If  the  English 
Commonalty  should  (by  this  Bill)  gain  only  this  single  advantage,  I  think 
it  a  very  considerable  one,  that  it  will  hinder  the  nation  from  being  over- 
run with  Lords.     We  know,  that  in  the  sale  of  an  estate  it  is  no  small 
recommendation  to  the  buyer,  that  there  is  no  Lord  within  so  many  miles 
of  it ;  and  the  distance  of  such  a  borderer  is  often  looked  upon  as  an  equi- 
valent to  a  year's  purchase.    But  who  can  be  secure  from  such  a  neighbour, 
whilst  the  species  is  so  apt  to  increase  and  multiply  f     I  shall  not  insist 
upon  paying  of  debts,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  moral  duty  amongst 
Commoners,  who  cannot  but  be  sorry  to  see  any  additions  to  an  order  of 
men  that  are  sheltered  by  privileges  from  the  demands  of  their  honest 
and  industrious  creditors.    To  which  many  considerations  of  the  like  nature 
might  be  added,  were  they  not  obvious  to  the  private  reflection  of  every 
reader." 

*  I  cannot  very  well  account  for  it,  how  this  Author  comes  to  take  so 
great  a  liberty  as  he  has  done  here ;  even  so  far,  as  to  endeavour  to  make  it 
believed,  that  the  Lords  are  sheltered  from  their  just  debts;  whereas 
every  one  knows,  a  Lord's  goods  and  effects  are  liable  to  the  pursuit  of 
his  creditors,  though  his  person  is  always  protected.  This  Author  and  I 
differ  on  every  account,  as  to  what  relates  to  this  branch  of  the  Legisla 
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Lure.  They  seem  to  me  to  have  been  for  many  years,  and  to  be  at  present, 
a  jnst  and  honourable  body.  This,  I  think,  is  owing  to  the  frame  of  that 
body,  and  the  situation  it  is  in.  I  am  against  altering  either,  lest  they 
should  become  tyrannical  and  odious.  The  Old  Whig  represents  them  to 
be  at  present  a  species  of  such  a  nature  as  I  dare  not  venture  to  repeat, 
but  must  refer  to  his  own  words;  and  yet  contends  to  Test  them  with 
much  greater  Powers  than  they  now  have. 

I  have  but  one  remark  more  to  make  upon  this  Author,  which  is  in* 
deed  in  a  matter  of  the  last  consequence,  and  which  cannot  be  thoroughly 
considered  till  the  next  Paper.  The  Author  of  the  Old  Whig  has  very 
truly  stated  the  Power  of  the  Crown,  as  it  relates  to  the  Legislature,  in 
these  words : 

"The  Crown,  as  a  branch  of  the  Legislature,  cannot  desire  a  greater 
prerogative,  than  that  of  a  negative  in  the  passing  of  a  law :  and  as  it 
ought  not  to  influence  either  House  in  their  debates,  what  can  a  good 
King  desire  more,  than  the  power  of  approving  or  rejecting  any  such  bill 
as  cannot  pass  into  a  law  without  the  Royal  Assent  f " 

As  I  readily  admit  of  all  that  is  here  advanced,  That  the  Regal  part 
of  the  Legislature  is  to  wait  for  the  advice  of  its  Great  Council,  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  to  give  its  negative  to  what  it  does  not  approve ;  that 
doing  otherwise  would  be  influencing  the  debutes  of  one  or  both  Houses, 
and  turning  the  Constitution  quite  upside  down  r  as  I  sincerely  allow  a 
good  King  cannot  desire  any  more  than  the  approving  or  rejecting  any 
Bill  offered  him ;  and  as  I  believe  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  we 
never  had  so  good  a  King  as  we  have  now :  what  credit  can  I  give  to  what 
this  Author  asserts,  that  his  Majesty  has  already  signified  his  consent  on  this 
point,  of  so  great  consequence  to  himself  and  to  the  very  being  of  hi? 
Faithful  Commons,  before  he  has  so  much  as  once  heard  their  Opinion  f 
Our  Author  calls  this  an  act  of  unparalleled  goodness.  But  what  I  have  to 
say  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  reserve  to  another  opportunity,  if  what  this 
Author  seems  to  be  assured  of  should  prove  true. 

%*  On  the  28th  of  March  was  advertised,  M  The  Patrician,  No.  II.  Considerations  on 
*he  Peerage,  in  answer  to  the  Plebeian,  continued. 

Bat  tha  wild  vulgar,  ever  diaeontenl. 

Their  growing  fears  in  secret  murmurs  rent ; 

Still  prone  to  change,  though  still  the  slaves  of  state, 

And  sure  the  Monarch,  whom  they  have,  to  hate, 

Madly  they  make  new  Lords."  Popk's  Thkb. 

In  an  advertisement  of  the  same  date,  announcing  the  Third  Number  of  the  Plebeian, 
la  this  caution :  **N  B.  Whereas  it  is  suspected  by  a  great  many  people,  that  tho  Patrician, 
siild  to  be  writ  against  the  Plebeian,  is  really  writ  by  one  of  the  same  side,  which  is  an 
old  trick  amongst  Writers;  the  Public  is  hereby  assured,  that  the  Author  of  the  Plebeian 
has  not  any  hand  in  that  Paper." 

t+t  "To-morrow,  being  the  day  appointed  for  the  Call  of  the  Honourable  House  cf  Com* 
*M>ns,  will  be  published,  by  J.  Roberts,  M  A  discourse  upon  Honour  and  Peerage.  Occasioned 
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by  the  pra«eiit  Reports  of  a  Bill  now  depending  relating  to  the  Kate  of  the  Home  of  Pi 
By  an  fleeter,  Peer  of  Boottand. 

Virtu*  npolaa  nwcta  tordida 

InU*«inftfe  fulgit  hooorlbu*."  Hob.  S  Od.  I    11. 

8i  Jum'i  PoM,  Apnl  1, 171*. 
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No.  III.    MONDAY,  MARCH  30,  1719. 

BY  A  MEMBEB  OF  THE  HOUSE   OF   OOMMONB. 

FARTHER  CONSIDERATIONS  UPON  THE  REPORTS  RELATING  TO  THE  PEERAGE. 

The  Plebeian  expected  before  now  to  have  heard  again  from  the  Old 
Whig,  especially  aa  to  his  making  good  the  last  particular  taken  notice  of 
in  the  Paper,  Numb.  II.  which  relates  to  the  part  he  was  pleased  to  affirm 
his  Majesty  had  already  taken  in  this  affair ;  and  for  which  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  foundation.  However,  as  age  is  apt  to  be  slow,  the  Plebeian 
is  willing  to  wait  some  time  longer  to  be  satisfied  in  that  point  In  the 
mean  while,  to  shew  with  how  much  candour  he  proceeds  in  this  dispute, 
he  will  not  decline  publishing  in  this  paper  a  Speech  made  in  a  kind  of  a 
private-public*  Company,  for  the  Bill ;  in  which  all  the  arguments  on  that 
side  the  question  are  urged  with  that  great  strength  of  reason,  and  with  a.l 
that  advantage  of  oratory,  for  which  the  honourable  person  who  made  it 
is  so  deservedly  admired. 

The  form  in  which  it  was  sent  to  the  Plebeian  is  as  follows : 

A  SPEECH  in  the  Long  Room  at  the  Comptroller*  s.\ 

"Optat  Ephtppia  bos."  J— Hob.  l  Ep.  ziv.  48. 

"Mb,  Bladen — Though  the  worthy  gentleman  that  spoke  last  has  rep- 
resented the  Bill  that  occasions  this  meeting  as  destructive  of  all  that 
ought  to  be  dear  to  every  one  that  values  his  country,  yet  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  appear  for  it  with  all  the  little  zeal  I  am  master  of.  According 
to  the  toaj  that  I  have  the  honour  of  thinking  of  this  matter,  this  seems  to 

*  In  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons* 

t  Martin  Bladkn,  Esq.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Paerago  B13,  *as  Comp* 
trollerof  the  Mint 

t  "The  Ox  would  Trappings  wear/'        Dunoombk. 
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me  to  be  the  beat  Bill  that  aver  was  offered  us,  and  therefore  /  shall  be  for 
it  to  the  last  drop  of  my  breath.  I  wish  any  gentleman  would  lay  hia  hand 
upon  his  heart,  and  answer  me.  whether  the  making  twelve  Lords  at  once  in 
a  late  reign,  was  not  the  wickedest  thing  that  ever  was  heard  of.  And 
such  a  thing  I  am  certain  may  be  attempted  again,  if  we  do  not  shew  them 
a  new  game,  and  give  them  one  and  thirty  of  our  own  friends,  to  prevent 
any  such  practice  for  the  future.  The  worthy  gentleman  was  pleased  to 
say,  That  the  noble  Lord  who  was  the  author  of  that  advice  might  in  some 
measure  be  excused,  if  that  matter  is  compared  with  what  is  now  pro 
posed. 

That  Lord  says,  he  plainly  shewed  that  he  thought  what  he  did  was  a 
justifiable  action,  because  he  left  the  door  open  for  himself  to  be  called  to 
account  for  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  Ministers  had  done  before 
him ;  and  did  not  endeavour  to  put  himself  out  of  all  reach,  by  fixing 
those  persons  to  be  his  judges,  who  concurred  with  him  in  what  he  did. 
Sir,  I  must  tell  that  worthy  gentleman,  that  though  it  has  often  happened 
that  wicked  men  have  been  infatuated,  and  slipped  their  opportunity ;  yet 
that  should  not  prevent  honest  gentlemen  from  providing  for  their  own 
safety  upon  the  like  occasion.  In  all  these  cases,  that  worthy  person 
added,  that  we  ought  to  consider  quo  animo  a  man  acts.  I  have  already 
given  my  judgment  in  another  place  as  to  those  words,  and  I  shall  give  the 
same  opinion  here  again.  The  gentleman,  he  thinks  that  this  is  a  very 
bad  Bill ;  that  is  his  quo  animo,  I  think  it  a  very  good  one ;  that  is 
my  quo  animo.  As  to  what  he  said  about  the  Scotch  Lords,  that  this 
would  be  invading  their  property,  and  taking  away  their  birthright, 
out  of  a  pretence  of  curing  a  public  inconvenience ;  and  that  in  the 
same  way  of  arguing,  any  Parliament  may  as  well  take  away  the 
Funds ;  nothing  being  more  inconvenient  to  the  publick,  than  paying  such 
great  and  endless  taxes :  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  allow  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  what  is  done  by  friends,  and  what  is  done  by 
enemies.  If  we  do  take  away  their  property,  I  hope  there  is  nobody  here 
that  imagines  that  we  do  it  out  of  ill-will ;  and  the  world  must  allow,  that 
what  is  done  is  rather  out  of  kindness  to  ourselves,  than  out  of  malice  to 
them.  Besides,  I  have  been  informed  by  a  very  Honourable  Gentleman, 
That  three  of  them  are  Boys  at  school ;  and  I  hope  nobody  can  imagine  at 
this  time  of  day,  that  any  of  those  Gentlemen,  for  whom  I  own-  I  have 
the  greatest  esteem,  would  be  so  barbarous  as  to  hurt  young  boyst  out  of  an 
aversion  to  their  persons.  As  for  those  of  riper  years,  there  are  several  of 
them  Jacobites,  as  the  same  Honourable  Person  has  assured  me ;  and  I  hope 
no  such  sort  of  people  will  meet  with  any  encouragement  here.  Gentle- 
men  are  pleased  to  dwell  much  upon  the  Scotch  Nobility  in  this  case,  as  if 
their  Representatives  intended  to  take  their  property  frcm  them     whereas 

it  is  very  plain,  they  intend  to  make  a  Pr of  them     and  is  not  that 

the  same  thing  to  the  whole  nation,  ro  long  as  it  is  ail    unongst  their  own 

28 
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countrymen  f  And  therefore  I  cannot  imagine  how  any  body  can  t'  so  al>- 
pnrd,  as  to  look  upon  this  as  a  breach  of  the  Union :  And  I  hope  we  shall 
hear  no  more  of  that  matter. 

There  has  been  one  thing  often  insinuated  in  this  debate,  as  if  some 
gentlemen  were  influenced  to  come  into  this  proposal  by  assurance  of  Peer- 
ages, as  if  they  had  warrants  in  their  pockets,  and  I  do  not  know  what. 
For  my  part,  Sir,  I  act  according  to  the  best  of  my  understanding,  and  none 
of  those  mean  considerations  can  have  any  weight  with  me.  As  for  all 
their  titles  and  honours,  least  them  all  behind  my  back,  like  chaff  before  the 
toind.    For  all  which  reasons,  I  shall  be  heartily  for  the  Bill" 

V  uThe  PATRICIAN,  No.  IIL  was  published,  April  4, 1729. 

"Wear*  beet  of  all  led  to 
Men*  principles  by  what  they  do."— Hm>. 

On  the  same  day  appeared,  "The  MODERATOR,  No.  L  To  be  continued  occasionally 
fhe  Arguments  for  and  against  such  a  Bill  as  is  talked  of,  for  regulating  the  Peerage,  fairly 
tftated,  with  some  Reflexions  upon  the  whole.    By  a  Member  of  Parliament,  Medio  to- 
Ufflmus.    Printed  for  J.  Roberts,  Price  64."    This  seems  to  have  been  the  only  Number. 

"The  complicated  Question  divided,  upon  the  Bill  now  depending  in  Parliament,  relating 
to  Peerage,  written  by  Mb.  Asgill.    Sold  by  J.  Darby  and  J.  Roberta,  Price  feZ." 

"  Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet,  intituled,  The  Thoughts  of  a  Member  of  the  Lower  Hooso 
Printed  for  J.  Roberts,  Price  6d» 

On  the  11th  of  April,  1719,  the  Fourth  number  of  the  Patricia*  was  publ'she*  wUfc 
this  note  from  the  3ato  of  Mb,  Addison. 

"  —  While  the  Fathers  of  the  Senate  meet 

In  close  debate— 

With  lore  of  Freedom— 

HI  thunder  hi  their  ears  their  country's 

▲adsrytoRMMapaUthal'sBiinnhhi 
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No.  2.    THURSDAY,  APRIL  2,  1719. 

WITH     BEMABKS     UPON     THE     PLEBEIAN. 


■Eja! 


Qnidstatis?    Nolint    Atqui  licet  effe  beatis. 
Quid  causae,  est  merltd  quln  lilts  Jupiter  ambas 
Iratos  bnccas  inflet ;  neqae  se  fore  posthac 
Tam  fecilem  dlcat?— Hoe.  1.  Sat  L  18. 

M  Why  stand  yon  thus?  whence  springs  this  strange  delay? 
None  will  be  bleas'd,  yet  every  mortal  may. 
Since  Heaven,  incens'd,  no  more  will  condescend 
To  their  next  salt,  a  gracious  ear  to  lend." — Shabd. 

The  Author  of  the  Plebeian,  to  shew  himself  a  perfect  mas 
ter  in  the  vocation  of  Pamphlet-writing,  begins  like  a  son  of 
Grubstreet,  with  declaring  the  greatest  esteem  he  has  for  himself, 
and  the  contempt  he  entertains  for  the  scribblers  of  the  age.1 
One  would  think,  by  his  way  of  presenting  it,  that  the  unex- 
pected appearance  of  his  pamphlet  was  as  great  a  surprize  upon 
the  world  as  that  of  the  late  meteor,  or  indeed  something  more 
terrible,  if  you  will  believe  the  Author's  magnificent  descriptiou 
of  his  own  performance.  The  Plebeian,  says  he,  starting  forth 
unexpectedly,  they  were  forced  like  people  in  a  surprize,  or  on 
an  invasion,  to  march  immediately  any  troops  they  had.     If  Ca 

1  It  is  for  this  paragraph  that  Addison  has  been  accused  of  saying— 
•  whose  trade  it  is  to  write  pamphlets." — G 
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dinal  Alberoni's  attempt,  which  furnishes  the  allusion,  succeed* 
'O  better  than  that  of  his  friend  the  Pamphleteer,  he  will  not 
have  much  to  boast  of. 

Our  Author,  in  his  triumphant  progress,  first  animadverts  on 
a  Writer,  whom  he  says  he  never  read,  which  being  my  own  case, 
I  shall  leave  that  Writer  to  defend  himself.  The  second  he 
mentions,  considering  the  strength  of  his  arguments,  and  the 
closeness  of  his  reasoning,  deserved  a  little  laore  regard  from  the 
Plebeian,  who,  it  seems,  with  much  ado  went  through  the  per- 
formance. This  would  certainly  have  been  true,  had  he  gone 
through  it  with  a  design  to  answer  it 

Having  routed  Baronius,  and  confounded  Bellarmine,  pass 
we  on  to  the  next,  said  the  Country  Curate  to  his  admiring  an 
dienoe.  Our  Author  pursues  his  conquests  with  the  same  satis- 
faction and  intrepidity.  In  the  first  place  he  is  angry  with  a 
writer  for  assuming  the  name  of  the  Old  Whig,  who  may  more 
justly  recriminate  upon  this  Author  for  taking  that  of  the  Ple- 
beian, a  title  which  he  is  by  no  means  fond  of  retaining,  if  we 
may  give  credit  to  many  shrewd  guessers.  But  he  tells  the  Old 
Whig,  that  he  expected  from  that  title  no  less  than  the  utmost 
wrath  and  indignation  against  the  House  of  Lords.  How  does 
this  agree  with  the  censure  he  passes  upon  him  afterwards,  for 
treating  that  species  in  such  a  manner  as  he  dares  not  venture 
to  repeat  1  I  must  however  remind  this  Author  of  the  Milk 
with  which  he  nurses  our  Nobles,  not  to  omit  his  stagnated  Pool ; 
passages  of  such  a  nature,  that,  in  imitation  of  the  Author,  I 
shall  dispatch  them  with  an  Horresco  referens  !  * 

The  Author,  in  the  next  paragraph,  gives  us  a  definition  of 
the  point  in  debate,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  Jumble  and  a  Hodge-Podge  , 
a  most  clear,  comprehensive,  and  elegant  account  of  the  matter 

The  Author  then  continues  his  animosities  against  the  Ephori 
of  Lacedaamon ;  but  this  passage  I  shall  wave  for  two  reasons  : 


\ 
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First,  because  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  Secondly,  because  I 
am  informed  there  are  two  or  three  keen  disputants,  who  will  re- 
turn a  proper  answer  to  it,  when  they  havo  discovered  the  Au- 
thor.1 

The  Plebeian  proceeds  to  detect  an  imaginary  mistake  in 
the  Old  Whig,  for  having  asserted  that  there  has  been  as  great 
an  alteration  in  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  as  is  now  pro- 
posed to  be  made  in  another.  A  fact  immediately  puts  an  end 
to  a  dispute,  and,  in  the  case  before  us,  stands  thus  : 

King  Henry  VIII.  added  to  the  )    ^  „     , 

6  „     J    m  „  J-  38  Members. 

House  of  Commons,     .      ) 

King  Edward  VL,      ...     44 

Queen  Mary,  ...        25 

Queen  Elizabeth,         .        .        .62 

King  James  I.        ...        27 

The  question  now  is,  whether  the  restraining  the  numbe*  J 
the  House  of  Commons  to  what  it  is  at  present,  was  not  aa  g  wt 
an  alteration  in  that  branch  of  the  Legislature,  as  the  res  trie !  on 
now  proposed  would  be  to  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
should  it  take  place  in  it.  To  which  I  shall  add  the  following 
question :  Whether  the  inconveniences,  arising  from  that  contin- 
ual increase  in  the  House  of  Commons,  did  not  make  the  re- 
straint upon  it  prudent  and  necessary  ;  and,  Whether,  if  the  like 
inconveniences  arise  from  this  perpetually  increasing  House  of 
Lords,  it  is  not  as  necessary  and  as  prudent  to  put  a  stop  to  it  ? 
As  for  the 'little  towns  of  Watchet  and  Dunster,  our  Author  can 
draw  nothing  from  them  to  the  advantage  of  his  cause,  if  he  can 
bestow  labour  and  time  enough,  of  which  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
be  very  sparing  in  this  argument,  to  peruse  the  printed  Ust  of 

1  This  is  the  passage  alluded  to  by  Macaulay,  p.  75,  and  which  hardly 

bears  him  out  in  his  position. — G. 

28* 
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counties  and  boroughs,  to  whom  the  privilege  of  sending  Repre- 
sentatives to  Parliament  was  granted  or  restored  by  the  several 
Princes  above-mentioned ;  and  to  answer  the  short  query  pro- 
posed to  him  at  the  end  of  it,  with  relation  to  Queen  Elizabeth  * 

After  having  proposed  these  questions  in  plain  terms,  I  come 
in  the  next  place  to  one  of  the  Plebeian's,  which  is  carried  on  in 
metaphor,  till  it  ends  in  something  that  is  past  my  understand- 
ing. But  these  retrenchments  being  now  made,  the  question, 
says  he,  at  present  is,  whether  the  Commons  ought  to  go  on  strip- 
ping the  Crown  of  every  jewel,  till  it  beoomes  less  resplendent 
than  the  Doge  of  Venice's  coronet,  or  less  comfortable  than  the 
Sword-bearer's  Cap  of  Maintenance  ?  I  shall  only  confront  this 
metaphorical  query  with  one  that  is  adapted  to  men  of  ordinary 
capacities.  "  These  retrenchments  being  made,  whether  the 
Commons  ought  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Crown,  to  part  with  a 
prerogative  that  is  still  exorbitant  and  dangerous  to  the  Commu- 
nity ?  " 

But  our  Author's  chief  concern  is  for  the  poor  House  of 
Commons,  whom  he  represents  as  naked  and  defenceless,  when 
the  Crown,  by  losing  this  prerogative,  would  be  less  able  to  pro: 
tect  them  against  the  Power  of  a  House  of  Lords.  Who  for- 
bears laughing,  when  the  Spanish  Friar  represents  Little  Dick- 
ey, under  the  person  of  Gomez,  insulting  the  Colonel  that  was 
able  to  fright  him  out  of  his  wits  with  a  single  frown  7  This 
Gome*,  says  he,  flew  upon  him  like  a  dragon,  got  him  down,  the 
Devil  being  strong  in  him,  and  gave  him  bastinado  on  bastinado, 
and  buffet  upon  buffet,  which  the  poor  meek  Colonel,  being  pros- 
trate, suffered  with  a  most  Christian  Patience.  The  improba- 
bility of  the  fact  never  fails  to  raise  mirth  in  the  audience ;  and 
one  may  venture  to  answer  for  a  British  House  of  Commons,  if 
we  may  guess  from  its  conduct  hitherto,  that  it  will  scarce  b« 
either  so  tame  or  so  weak,  as  our  Author  supposes 
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The  Plebeian,  to  turn  off  the  force  of  the  remark  upon 
another  paragraph,  has  recourse  to  a  shift  that  is  of  great  use  to 
controversial  Writers,  by  affirming  that  his  Antagonist  mistakes 
his  meaning.  Let  the  impartial  Reader  judge  whether  an  an- 
swer, that  proves  this  alteration  would  not  be  detrimental  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  is  not  suited  to  an  objection  which  says  in  so 
many  words,  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  House  itself. 
But,  says  the  Plebeian  in  this  his  reply  to  the  Old  Whig,  it 
will  not  be  detrimental  to  them  in  point  of  Power,  but  it  will 
be  detrimental  on  account  of  those  talents  which  ought  to  ac- 
company Power,  the  want  of  which  the  Commons  will  feel  in 
their  judicature.  Which  is,  in  other  words,  "I  da  not  mean 
when  I  say  that  it  will  be  detrimental  to  the  House  of  Peers  it- 
self, that  it  will  be  detrimental  to  the  Peers,  but  that  it  will  be 
detrimental  to  the  Commons."  I  appeal  to  any  man,  whether 
the  Old  Whig  ignorantly  mistook  the  natural  sense  of  those 
words,  or  whether  the  Plebeian  ignorantly  expressed  that  which 
he  now  says  was  his  meaning  in  those  words.  The  Plebeian 
having  in  his  former  paper  represented,  that  this  old  standing 
body  of  Peers,  without  receiving  numerous  additions  from  timt» 
to  time,  would  become  corrupt  and  offensive  like  a  stagnated 
Pool,  tells  us  here  in  excuse  for  them,  that  they  will  be  offensive 
to  others,  but  not  perceive  it  themselves.  If  I  could  suppose, 
with  the  Author,  that  they  would  ever  be  in  this  lamentable 
pickle,  I  should  be  of  his  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  be  sweet- 
ened by  such  wholesome,  pure,  and  fresh  streams  as  are  contin- 
ually passing  into  them. 

The  Plebeian  next  objects  to  the  Old  Whig's  calculation 
of  the  probable  extinction  of  two  Titles,  taking  one  year  with 
another.  By  the  calculation  generally  received,  says  this  Au- 
thor, I  suppose  he  means  the  list  published  by  way  of  prelude 
to  this  project.     Whereas  the  Old  Whig  could  not  take  that 
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list  for  his  calculation,  but  formed  his  calculation  from  tha 
list,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  alteration  which  is  proposed 
This  objection  will  immediately  vanish   upon  discovering  the 
fallacy  of  the  Plebeian's  argument.     He  supposes  no  greater 
number  of  extinctions  would  happen  among  the  English  Lords 
were  their  numbers  settled  at  184,  than  happened  in  that  body 
when  they  were  only  59,  104,  142,  153,  162,  or  168.     At  this 
rate  of  calculating,  the  Plebeian  will  be  sure  of  gaining  his 
point,  and  affirms  very  truly  that  the  extinctions  by  a  just 
medium  amount  to  no  more  than  a  Peer  and  a  half  for  every 
year.     But  I  appeal  to  honest  Mr.  Wingate,*  who  was  never 
looked   upon   as   a '  party- writer,   whether   my  calculation   will 
not  appear  very  just,  if  examined  by  his  golden  rule,  and  other 
curious  operations  of  arithmetick,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
his  works ;  especially  when  the  Bill,  as  it  evidently  tends  to  mul- 
tiply extinctions,  by  preventing  the  Peerage  from  running  into 
collateral  lines,  or  descending  to  females,  will  more  than  answer 
my  computation,  if  I  should  have  the  misfortune  to  disagree 
with  the  Plebeian  about  some  very  minute  fraction  of  a  Lord, 
that  might  happen  in  the  space  of  1 16  years.     As  for  those  con- 
tingent vacancies  which  may  be  made  by  the  edge  of  the  Law, 
our  Author  regards  the  uncertainty  of  them  as  a  very  uncom- 
fortable prospect  to  the  candidates  for  Patrician  honours,  since 
they  may  have  time  enough  to  try  all  their  patience,  if  they  live 
in  hopes  of  such  an  expedient  for  their  promotion.     The  ascer- 
taining of  this  point  is  indeed  what  I  am  not  equal  to,  and  must 
therefore  leave  it  to  the  masters  of  political  calculation.     But 
our  Author  is  afraid,  that  if  such  lucky  opportunities  of  extinc- 
tion should  happen,  Lords  may  still  sit  with  their  heads  on,  un- 
less a  seasonable  increase  may  be  made  to  them  in  such  critical 
junctures.     This,  I  must  confess,  is  to  me  one  very  great  reason 
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for  the  alteration  proposed ;  being  fully  of  opinion  with  the  Old* 
Whig,  as  expressed  in  the  following  words,  "  Is  this  inconven- 
ience better  prevented  in  a  House  of  Peers  on  the  bottom  it  now 
stands  1  Can  any  who  has  been  a  good  Minister m  be  secure,  if 
the  Crown  should  add  a  sufficient  number  of  his  enemies  to 
those  who  sit  in  judgment  upon  him  ?  Or  is  a  bad  Minister  in 
any  danger,  when  he  may  be  sheltered  by  the  addition  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  his  friends  ?  "  The  Plebeian's  answer  to  this 
passage  is  highly  satisfactory  :  In  either  of  these  cases,  says  he, 
the  utmost  iniquity  must  be  supposed  in  the  Crown,  which  I 
must  confess  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  do,  and  therefore  my  ar- 
gument remains  entire.  I  very  much  approve  of  the  Author's 
dutiful  and  submissive  behaviour  to  the  Crown,  which  puts  one 
in  mind  of  the  worthy  Alderman,  who,  upon  hearing  a  Member 
of  the  Common  Council  call  the  Emperor  Nero,  a  Monster  of 
Cruelty,  told  him,  he  ought  not  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  a 
crowned  head.  But  if  the  Author  will  only  go  such  length? 
with  me,  as  to  allow  there  ever  has  been  a  bad  Sovereign,  or  not 
to  shock  him  with  such  a  supposition,  that  there  ever  has  been  a 
wicked  Ministry,  and  that  it  is  not  utterly  impossible  but  there 
may  be  such  in  times  to  come,  my  argument  stands  entire.  God 
be  thanked,  we  are  now  blessed  with  a  good  King,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  such  for  our  days,  but  cannot  answer  for  those  who 
are  yet  unborn,  since  they  will  still  bo  men,  and  therefore  liable 
to  imperfection. 

The  Plebeian  was  hard-set  by  the  answer  of  the  Old  Whio 
to  his  arguments,  That  the  Limitation  of  the  number  of  the  Lords 
would  run  the  Constitution  into  an  Aristocracy,  and  has  there- 
fore very  prudently  shuffled  the  consideration  of  that  point  under 
another  head,  where  he  forgets  the  Old  Whig's  reply  to  what 
was  urged  against  his  opinion  in  that  case,  so  that  he  has  visibly 
given  up  the  point  which  was  most  material  in  his  first  Plebeian. 
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The  Old  Whig's  remark  therefore  still  stands  out  against  him 
unanswered,  and  plainly  turns  his  own  ill  consequence  upon  him, 
by  shewing  there  is  a  visible  tendency  to  an  Aristocracy  as  the 
Constitution  now  stands,  which  would  be  taken  away  by  the  al- 
teration proposed.  But  it  is  ungenerous  to  insult  a  baffled  ad- 
versary ;  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  the  next  particular  in  dis- 
pute. 

The  Old  Whig  affirms,  that  the  Power  of  giving  money  and 
raising  taxes  is  confined  to  the  body  of  the  Commons,  and  that 
all  the  privileges  together  of  the  Lords  are  not  equal  to  that  One 
of  commanding  the  Purse  of  the  community.  The  Plebeian 
allows  the  consequence,  but  cavils  at  the  position,  which  is  a  re- 
ceived maxim  among  the  Commons  of  England,  the  Doctrine  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  particular,  and  established  by  the 
practice  of  every  Parliament  in  the  memory  of  man.  Let  us 
now  see  what  the  Plebeian  affirms  in  contradiction  to  it,  and  by 
the  way  observe  whether  he  personates  his  part  well,  and  speaks 
the  language  of  one  who  writes  himself  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Author  asserts,  That  whether  a  Money-bill 
may  not  originally  take  its  rise  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  a  point 
never  yet  clearly  given  up  by  their  Lordships,  if  he  is  not  very 
much  misinformed.  This  point,  if  I  am  not  very  much  misin- 
formed, was  never  claimed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  has  not 
a  single  precedent  in  the  practice  of  that  body  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. He  afterwards  asserts  that  the  Commons  have  no  more 
power  over  their  fellow  subjects  estates  than  the  Lords.  Is  not 
the  power  of  granting  a  supply,  fixing  the  quantum  of  that  sup- 
ply, appropriating  every  part  of  it  to  particular  uses,  and  settling 
the  Ways  and  Means  for  raising  it ;  is  not  this  power  over  their 
fellow-subjects  estates  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Lords,  who 
can  neither  add  to,  diminish,  nor  alter  any  one  of  these  particu- 
lars ?    And  if  the  power  of  the  Commons  extends  itself  to  all 
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these  points,  how  can  the  Author  farther  affirm,  that  all  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  Commons  in  this  matter  is,  that  they  have  hith- 
erto been  allowed  to  chuse  what  tax  they  judged  easiest  for  the 
people  !  But  what  shadow  of  reason  is  there  for  him  to  proceed 
in  asserting,  that  every  day's  experience  shews  us,  that  if  the 
Lords  differ  in  opinion  from  the  Commons,  their  Power  is  at  an 
end ;  since,  on  the  contrary,  experience  shews  us,  that  whenever 
the  Lords  have  pretended  to  such  a  power,  they  have  always 
been  over-ruled  by  the  Commons !  Our  Author  tells  us,  the 
concurrence  of  the  Lords  is  as  necessary  to  a  Money-bill  as  to 
any  other  Bill.  That  is  not  denied  ;  but  he  must  allow  that  the 
Lords  concurrence  to  a  Money-bill  is  not  of  the  same  nature 
with  their  concurrence  to  any  other  Bill,  which  they  may  un- 
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doubtedly  change,  amend,  and  return,  upon  the  hands  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  their  concurrence  in  such  amendments 
as  the  Lords  shall  think  proper.  Besides,  to  shew  the  Plebeian 
how  much  the  purse  of  the  community  is  at  the  command  of  the 
Commons,  let  him  consider  the  case  of  a  vote  of  credit,  which 
is  transacted  wholly  between  the  Sovereign  and  the  Lower  House 
To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  Sovereign  himself,  in  his  Speeches 
to  Parliament,  applies  that  part  which  relates  to  money  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  distinct  from  that  of  the  Lords ;  by  which 
method  it  is  plain  the  Crown  supposes  those  privileges  are  vested 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  every  Member  of  that  House 
has  always  pretended,  except  the  present  Author. 

The  Plebeian  in  the  next  paragraph  makes  use  of  a  very 
sure  and  wise  method  of  confounding  his  antagonist,  by  putting 
his  own  sense  upon  a  passage  in  that  Author's  pamphlet.  The 
Old  Whig  represents  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  our  consti- 
tution, if  the  Crown,  which  is  already  possessed  of  a  certain 
means  to  ovvr-rule  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  should  ever  be 
able  to  influence  the  Elections  of  a  House  of  Commons,  so  as  to 
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gain  one  to  its  measures ;  in  which  case,  if  liberty  was  endan- 
gered in  the  Lower  House,  it  could  not  make  a  stand  in  the 
other.  The  Plebeian  perverts  this  meaning  after  the  following 
manner ;  This  Author,  says  he,  assures  us,  that  the  Crown  has 
Power  enough  to  gain  a  House  of  Commons  of  what  complexion 
it  pleases ;  and,  after  puziling  himself  in  his  own  voluntary  blun- 
der, is  displeased  with  the  Old  Whig  for  not  proposing  to  cure  an 
inconvenience  which  he  never  affirmed  to  be  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  well  as  that  which  he  proves  to  be  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  so  that  he  would  have  had  him  quit  the  subject  whicb 
he  had  undertaken,  to  speak  of  one  which  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with.  But  supposing  the  Plebeian  had  rightly  stated  the  sense 
of  the  Author,  the  inconvenience  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  that 
which  is  woven  into  its  very  Constitution,  and  therefore  at  all 
times  exposes  us  to  its  ill  consequences ;  whereas  what  the  Ple- 
beian suggests  with  regard  to  the  House  of  Commons  is  only  ex 
trinsio,  and  accidental  to  that  body,  if  it  ever  happens  in  it. 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  dispute  between  the  Plebeian 
and  the  Old  Whig  will  last  many  weeks ;  but,  if  there  was  time 
to  discuss  the  whole  point,  I  think  it  may  be  shown  to  a  demon- 
stration, that  the  check  of  the  Crown  upon  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  is  the  Power  of  Dissolution,  is,  by  infinite  degrees, 
a  weaker  check  than  that  it  has  in  the  present  Constitution  upon 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  is  the  power  of  adding  to  it  what 
number,  at  what  time,  and  for  what  purpose  it  pleases  :  nay,  that 
the  power  of  Dissolution  is  also  in  its  nature  a  check  upon  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  it  dissolves  them  in  a  Legislative  capacity, 
and  may  break  the  most  dangerous  cabals  against  the  Crown, 
which  are  such  as  may  be  formed  between  the  leaders  of  the  Two 
Houses.  These  two  points,  if  drawn  out  into  such  considerations 
as  naturally  rise  from  them,  would  fully  establish  the  necessity 
of  three  branches  in  a  perfect  Legislature,  and  demonstrate  that 
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fchey  should  be  so  far  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other,  as 
is  essential  to  Legislative  Bodies  :  Or,  as  the  Old  Whig  has  be* 
fore  explained  it,  "  If  one  part  of  the  Legislature  may  any  ways 
be  invested  with  a  power  to  force  either  of  the  other  Two  to 
concur  with  it,  the  Legislative  Power  is  in  reality,  whatever  it 
may  pretend  to,  divided  into  no  more  than  two  branches." 

I  have  hitherto  followed  the  Plebeian  in  his  own  method,  by 
examining,  First,  his  replies  to  the  objections  made  by  the  Old 
Whig  ;  and  come  now  to  his  Second  general  head,  wherein  he 
formally  proposes  to  consider  the  argument  as  the  Old  Whig 
states  it  himself.  And  here  I  was  not  a  little  surprized  to  find, 
that,  instead  of  answering  the  several  distinct  arguments  urged 
by  that  Author  in  defence  of  the  bill,  as  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  Government  in  general,  from  the  British  Constitution,  from 
its  effects  on  the  Crown,  on  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  whole 
body  of  the  English  Commonalty,  and  from  the  ill  consequences 
it  would  remedy  in  the  present  Constitution ;  the  Plebeian  con- 
tents himself  with  attacking  but  one  single  argument  of  his  An- 
tagonist. Till  the  Plebeian  shall  have  answered  those  other 
points,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  he  gives  them  up.  Not 
to  multiply  words,  I  believe  every  Reader  will  allow  me  that  an 
Author  is  not  to  be  much  regarded,  who  writes  professedly  in 
answer  to  a  discourse  which  proceeds  on  many  arguments,  when 
he  singles  out  that  argument  only  which  he  thinks  is  the  weakest  j 
especially  when  he  fails  in  his  answer  even  to  that  single  argu- 
ment. A  famous  French  Author  compares  the  imaginary  tri- 
umphs of  such  a  kind  of  disputant,  whom  he  was  then  dealing 
with,  to  those  of  Claudius,  which,  instead  of  being  represented 
by  the  strong  towns  he  had  taken,  and  the  armies  he  had  defeated, 
were  testified  to  the  people  of  Rome,  by  a  present  of  cockle  shells 
that  he  had  gathered  up  on  the  seashore. 

But  to  come  to  the  matter  before  us.     The  Old  Whig*,  after 
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Laving  considered  it  in  several  views,  examines  it  with  regard  to 
the  whole  bulk  of  the  British  Commons.     Under  this  head  he 
has  the  following  words  :  "  But  the  great  point,  and  which  ought 
to  carry  the  chief  weight  with  us  in  this  case,  is,  that  the  altera- 
tions now  proposed  will  give  such  a  mighty  power  to  the  bulk  of 
the  English  Commons,  as  can  be  never  counterbalanced  by  the 
body  of  the  Nobility."     Now,  what  the  Old  Whig  here  calls 
the  Great  Point  with  regard  to  the  Commonalty  of  England,  the 
Plebeian  insinuates  he  calls  the  Great  Point  with  regard  to  the 
whole  controversy,  and  descants  upon  it  accordingly.     Whereas 
it  is  evident  the  Author  insists  upon  many  points  as  great  as  this 
in  other  views  of  the  question.     The  Old  Whig  affirms,  that  the 
Commonalty  has  infinitely  more  wealth  than  the  Nobility,  which 
was  the  proper  consideration  of  this  place.     The  Plebeian  re- 
turns for  answer,  that  the  Commonalty  is  indeed  much  richer 
than  the  Nobility,  but  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  so 
rich  j  which  was  not  the  proper  consideration  of  this  place.     It 
is  impossible  for  a  disputant  to  lose  the  cause,  who  is  a  master 
of  such  distinctions.     I  remember  I  was  once  present  at  an 
University  Disputation,  which  was  managed  on  the  one  side  by 
a  notable  Peripatetick.     The  question  which  he  defended  in  the 
negative  was,  Whether  comets  are  above  the  moon  ?     The  Soph- 
ister,  being  pressed  very  hard  by  the  force  of  demonstration,  very 
gravely  extricated  himself  out  of  it  by  the  following  distinction. 
Comets,  said  he,  are  two-fold,  Supra^lunar  and  Sub-lunar.     That 
Supra-lunar  Comets  are  above  the  Moon  I  do  allow ;  but  that 
Sub-lunar  Comets  are  above  the  Moon  I  utterly  deny.     And  it 
is  of  this  latter  kind  of  Comets  that  the  Question  is  to  be  under- 
stood. 

The  fallacy  of  the  Plebeian's  answer  being  thus  far  discover 
ed,  all  that  he  further  adds  in  his  own  way  of  arguing  will  be 
easil;  confuted  by  unraveling  the  matter  which  he  has  very  arti- 
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ficially  perplexed.  The  Old  Whig  supposes  that  «very  Lord 
m  the  Legislature,  taken  one  with  another,  may  be  worth  5000/. 
a  year,  in  which,  for  argument's  sake,  every  one  knows  his  con- 
cession has  been  vastly  too  liberal.  The  Plebeian  values  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  800/.  per  annum  one  with 
another,  m  which  it  is  plain  he  has  been  exceeding  scanty.  Nay, 
many  are  of  opinion,  that  upon  casting  up  the  whole  sum  of  pro- 
perty that  now  resides  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  would  not  ex- 
ceed that  which  is  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  this  particular 
approaches  to  the  truth,  all  arguments  of  a  superior  Power  arising 
from  its  greater  property  fell  to  the  ground  of  themselves,  as  be- 
ing raised  on  a  false  foundation.  To  which  I  must  further  add, 
that  if  this  increasing  Power  still  continues  in  the  Crown,  the 
Property  of  the  House  of  Peers  will  indisputably  surmount  that 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  Bill 
passes,  it  visibly  tends  to  prevent  the  impoverishment  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  point  of  property,  and  to  fill  it  with  mei 
of  such  estates  as  in  a  few  years  will  be  more  than  a  counter 
balance  to  the  House  of  Lords,  even  under  this  view. 

But,  further  to  shew  the  weakness  of  the  Plebeian's  reason 
ings  upon  this  head,  I  will  allow  that  the  House  of  Lords  enjoy 
at  present,  and  may  still  continue  to  enjoy,  a  greater  share  of 
property  than  the  House  of  Commons.  But  notwithstanding 
this  concession,  to  which  the  nature  of  the  thing  does  not  oblige 
me,  it  is  still  evident  that  the  immense  property  which  subsists 
in  the  bulk  of  the  English  Commons  will  render  their  Repre- 
sentatives more  powerful  than  the  Body  of  the  Lords.  This  will 
plainly  appear  from  considering  the  very  nature  of  Representa- 
tives ;  from  those  junctures  which  can  possibly  give  them  an  oc- 
casion of  exerting  their  Power ;  and  from  matter  of  fact. 

It  is  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  Representatives,  that  they 
are  backed  with  the  Power  of  those  whom  they  represent ,  as 
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tie  demands  of  a  Plenipotentiary,  let  his  persona  wealth' or 
power  be  as  little  as  you  please,  have  the  same  weight  with  them 
as  if  they  were  made  by  the  Person  of  his  principal.  I  will  beg 
leave  to  borrow  from  the  Plebeian  an  example  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  which,  as  he  makes  use  of  it,  has  no  manner  of  analogy 
with  the  subject  of  the  dispute.  Is  not  the  whole  flock  of  that 
numerous  Community  under  the  guidance  of  a  few  Directors  ? 
And  will  any  one  say,  that  these  Directors  have  no  other  influ- 
ence on  the  publick,  than  what  arises  to  them  from  the  share 
which  they  personally  enjoy  in  that  stock  ?  The  Author  urges 
that  the  Peers  are  principals,  which  in  reality  is  the  reason  why 
their  Power  is  not  to  be  apprehended  in  opposition  to  that  of  tho 
Commons :  whereas,  were  they  only  Representatives  of  a  Body 
immensely  rich  and  numerous,  they  would,  beside  their  own  per- 
sonal Property,  have  such  a  support  as  would  make  them  truly 
formidable.  The  whole  Commons  of  England  are  the  Principals 
on  one  side,  as  the  Lords  are  the  Principals  on  the  other ;  and 
which  of  these  Principals  are  armed  with  most  Power  and 
Property  ? 

To  consider  in  the  next  place  those  junctures  that  can  pos- 
sibly give  them  an  occasion  of  exerting  their  power.  It  is  on 
both  sides  supposed  to  be  in  such  cases  as  will  affect  the  rights 
of  the  English  Commonalty,  in  which  case  every  Commoner  of 
England  is  as  much  concerned  as  any  of  their  Representatives. 
Thus  if  four  London  Citizens,  to  make  the  case  exactly  parallel, 
were  deputed  to  maintain  the  rights  of  their  Principals,  as  Citi- 
zens, who  can  imagine  that  they  would  not  be  supported  by  the 
whole  Power  and  Property  of  the  City,  and  not  be  too  hard  for 
any  two  or  three  great  men,  who  had  ten  times  their  personal 
estates  ?  Now  as  the  Plebeian's  supposition  reduces  things  to 
die  last  extremity,  it  can  only  take  place  in  a  rupture,  which  is 
never  likely  to  happen.     And  in  that  case,  as  these  twj  gieat 
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bodies  must  act  separately,  there  is  no  room  for  considering  how 
far  the  Concurrence  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  necessary  in  a 
Money-bill,  which  entirely  takes  away  the  Author's  reasoning  in 
page  321. 

But  matters  of  fact  are  the  best  arguments.  We  both  agree 
that  Power  arises  out  of  Property  ;  and  the  Author  himself  has 
given  an  instance  of  the  Power  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
having  been  able  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  Monarchy  and  Peerage. 
Whence  had  the  Commons  this  Power,  but  from  being  supported 
by  their  Principals  ? 

The  Plebeian  thinks  he  strengthens  his  point,  by  adding 
that  the  Lords  are  a  fixed  Body.  To  this  I  might  reply,  that 
the  Principals  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  as  fixed  a  Body  as 
the  Lords ;  and  therefore,  however  their  Represenfatives  may 
vary,  they  will  continue  intent,  from  age  to  age,  to  assert  and 
vindicate  their  peculiar  rights  and  privileges,  unless  we  can  be- 
lieve that  any  body  of  men  will  act  against  those  two  strong 
motives  of  self-interest  and  self-preservation.  I  might  further 
venture  to  say,  that  men  of  the  greatest  wealth  and  weight  in  the 
House  of  Commons  are  almost  as  sure  of  a  seat  there,  as  if  it 
came  to  them  by  inheritance.  But  supposing  the  House  of 
Lords  never  so  much  fixed,  and  so  manageable  by  two  or  three 
great  men  (for  which  very  reason  additions  are  very  often  made 
to  them,  which  the  alteration  would  prevent),  we  have  seen  that 
their  United  Power,  if  their  number  is  limited,  can  never  be  a 
match  for  that  of  the  House  of  Commons,  supposing  still  such  a 
rupture  as  the  Plebeian  all  along  imagines,  in  which  each  body 
is  to  act  separately  for  itself. 

The  Author,  in  the  remaining  part  of  his  pamphlet,  appears 
like  every  Writer  that  is  driven  out  of  all  his  holds.  He  endea- 
vours to  set  the  Crown,  and  the  whole  body  of  Peers,  upon  his 

adversary;  accuses  him  in  effect  of  Scandalum  Magnatum;  nay, 

29* 
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and  gives  very  broad  intimations  that  he  ought  to  be  indicted 
for  High-Treason. 

I  should  not  have  given  myself,  or  the  publick,  all  this  trou- 
ble, had  I  not  been  so  peremptorily  called  to  it  by  the  last  Ple- 
beian. I  do  '.dsure  him,  my  silence  hitherto  was  not  the  effect 
of  old  age,  as  it  has  made  me  slow,  but  to  tell  him  the  truth,  as 
it  has  made  me  a  little  testy,  and  consequently  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction, when  I  find  myself  in  the  right.  I  must  own,  how- 
ever, that  the  writer  of  the  Plebeian  has  made  the  most  of  a 
weak  cause,  and  do  believe  that  a  good  one  would  shine  in  his 
hands ;  for  which  reason  I  shall  advise  him,  as  a  friend,  if  he 
goes  on  in  his  new  vocation,1  to  take  care  that  he  be  as  happy  in 
the  choice  of  his  subject,  as  he  is  in  the  talents  of  a  Pamphleteer 

%*  The  Author  of  a  Pamphlet,  intituled,  "Six  Questions,  stated  and 
answered,  upon  which  the  whole  force  of  the  Arguments  for  and  against 
the  Peerage  Bill  depends,  printed  for  J.  Roberts,  1719,  8vo.,  sets  out  thus; 
41  It  is  my  opinion  that  much  darkness  and  perplexity  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  question  now  in  agitation,  by  words  and  things,  very 
foreign  to  a  matter  which  touches  only  the  peculiar  constitution  of  Gov- 
ernment, in  which  we  of  this  nation  are  concerned.  If  we  strip  the  de- 
bate of  such  words  as  Patrician  and  Plebeian,  which  do  not  at  all  answer 
to  Lords  and  Commons  joined  with  a  King  in  all  Acts  of  Legislation :  If 
we  leave  off  talking  of  the  nature  of  Aristocracies  and  Democracies,  which 
only  amuse  and  distract  the  mind  of  the  enquirer :  If  we  take  out  of  the 
question  all  allusions  to  the  Ephori  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  distant  in 
their  condition  from  the  state  of  our  Peers,  as  in  the  situation  of  their 
country ;  all  stories  of  the  Nobles  of  Denmark,  or  of  the  Power  of  our 
Barons  in  times  of  old,  which  has  no  relation  to  the  Power  of  the  Peers 
of  Great  Britain,  in  the  condition  in  which  this  Bill  leaves  them,  sur- 
rounded with  a  World  of  rich  and  free  Commoners :  I  say,  if  these  and 
the  like  words  and  things  be  quite  removed,  and  the  consideration  of  Men 
confined  to  a  few  points  which  ought,  and  which  must,  determine  the 
eauity  or  iniquity,  the  wisdom  or  weakness,  of  the  scheme  now  before 
the  Parliament*  we  might  hope  that  Gentlemen  might,  on  both  sides,  be 
more  clear,  and  less  perplexed,  in  their  sentiments  than  they  yet  seem 
ia  be." 

1  This  certainly  looks  as  if  Addison  had  recognized  his  opponent — O 
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No.  IV.    MONDAY,  APRIL  6,  1719. 

l/OXBIDEBATIONS  UPON  THE  REPORTS  ABOUT  THB  PEBRAGB,  CONTINUED;  IN  PARTICULAR, 
WITH  RELATION  TO  THB  SOOTS  NOBILITY.  "WlTH  REMARKS  ON  THB  PATRICIAN,  HO.  1L 
AHD  THB  OLD  WHIG,  NO.  U.     BY  A  MBMBER  OF  THB  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


-Quorum  melior  sententia  mentL 


—  Pelago  Danaum  lnsidias,  suspectaque  dona 
Pradpitare  jubent"— Vieg.  Ms.  h.  86. 


'  The  rest,  of  sounder  mind, 


The  fatal  present  to  the  flames  designed, 
Or  to  the  watery  deep. — Drydbn. 

The  Plebeian  has  been  obliged  to  object  to  the  Old  Whig,  one  of  the 
Infirmities  of  Age,  viz.  Slowness  ;  and  he  must  now  take  notice  of  another, 
though  he  does  it  with  great  reluctance,  that  is,  want  of  Memory;  for  the 
old  Gentleman  seems  to  have  forgot,  that  at  his  first  appearance  he  pro- 
mised the  public  a  particular  Treatise  on  the  subject  of  the  Peerage,  as  it 
relates  to  Scotland,  p.  304. 

There  is  at  present  very  little  probability  that  he  will  be  so  good  as 
his  word,  and  therefore  1  shall  not  delay  any  longer  publishing  something 
that  is  come  to  my  hands  on  that  head,  which  in  my  opinion  may  be  of 
use  in  this  controversy.  Indeed,  I  am  informed,  that  it  has  already  been 
produced  in  a  weekly  pamphlet,  which  very  few  people,  I  fear,  ever  read, 
called  The  Honest  Gentleman;  and  therefore  I  hope  at  least  to  be  excused 
in  making  it  more  public,  and  in  using  this  worthy  person  as  an  ally  in 
this  quarrel,  since  I  have  so  strong  a  confederacy  against  me.  What  I  am 
speaking  o£  is  a  Letter  from  a  Nobleman  of  Scotland  to  a  Gentleman  of 
England.  When  I  mention  a  Scotish  Nobleman,  I  would  not  have  it  un- 
ierstood  to  be  one  of  the  Elect,  but  one  of  the  Outcasts;  and  as  the  case 
of  those  unfortunate  persons  will  be,  if  possible,  more  abject  and  deplora- 
ble than  that  of  the  Commons  of  England,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Ple- 
beian should  endeavour  to  do  them  what  service  he  can. 
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THE  LRTEB  IB  A8  FOLLOWS, 
■fill, 

Ir  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  be  indeed  its  owe  :  sward,  yon  will 
easily  excuse  the  trouble  of  this  letter.  Nothing  is  so  talkative  as  misfor- 
tune :  But  they  surely  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves,  who,  as 
they  find  to  their  great  surprize,  have  none  to  speak  for  them. 

"  I  was  born  a  Peer  of  Scotland,  formerly  a  character  of  some  import- 
ance, but  at  present  (I  am  afraid)  degenerating  into  so  little  significancy, 
that  perhaps  this  is  the  last  time  there  will  be  any  reputation  to  me  in 
owning  iU 

"  Every  one  that  is  acquainted  with  our  history  sees  very  well  how 
much  we  gained,  and  what  we  lost,  by  the  Union.  We  lost  our  Se- 
nate and  our  Senators ;  we  lost  the  service  of  many  of  our  great  men,  and 
they  seem  to  have  lost I  know  not  what  But  yet  it  might  be  re- 
membered by  your  free  and  generous  nation,  that  when  we  resigned  our 
selves  to  that  Union,  we  intended  at  least  to  have  retained  the  rights  of 
men  and  subjects,  without  the  least  suspicion  of  any  encroachments  upon 
us,  which  you  have  ever  so  bravely  rejected  from  yourselves.  And  even 
at  this  Union,  there  were  some  articles  agreed  to,  which  seem  to  make  for 
our  country,  and  which  it  would  be  very  proper  for  the  party  in  the  pre- 
sent design  to  consult ;  and  if  after  that  they  can  deliberately  give  us  up, 
they  merit  all  the  reproaches  that  the  injuries  of  a  betrayed  ruined  people 
can  extort  from  them.  We  justly  call  ourselves  a  ruined  people  :  for  if  at 
present  we  are  any  thing  short  of  it,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  those, 
if  any  such  there  are,  who  shall  dare  to  assume  a  Power  which  we  never 
gave  them ;  and  that  not  to  be  used  for  our  advantage,  but  to  the  injury 
of  the  nation  they  represent,  and  the  Peerage  of  which  they  are  parti  It 
is  certain,  a  principle  that  can  at  any  time  prevail  above  the  Love  of  one's 
country,  may  engage  them  at  some  time  or  other  in  any  designs,  to  the 
very  extinction  of  it. 

"  Next  to  the  pleasure  that  flows  from  the  conscious  innocence  of  an 
honest  heart  and  a  good  meaning,  the  art  of  disguising  and  palliating  a 
bad  one  gives  the  greatest,  though  the  falsest  satisfaction.  Thus  I  have 
heard  it  has  been  alledged  by  some  who  have  been  too  advantageously 
engaged  on  one  side  of  the  question,  that  there  is  a  very  ingenious  distinc- 
tion to  be  made  between  absolutely  violating  such  and  such  articles,  and 
a  commodious  deviation  from  them,  for  certain  reasons ;  though  a  plain 
man  would  not  immediately  find  out  the  real  difference. 

"  I  have  read  in  very  old  books,  that  Justice  was  once  the  end  of 
Power,  and  that  the  Great  were  such  as  were  meritorious  and  useful. 
But  if  this  Bill  should  pass,  it  would  seem  that  those  errors  are  to  be  ex- 
ploded by  this  Bill ;  and  yet  many  of  the  most  ancient  families  among  us 
believe,  that  they  and  their  descendants  are  thereby  to  be  made  unhappy 
and  uneasy  to  themselves,  and  useless  to  their  country*    They  think  the 
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title  of  a  Lord  is  the  most  insignificant  part  of  his  character ;  but  when  it 
is  worn  to  adorn  the  merit  and  services  of  a  truly  great  Man,  it  exposes 
Virtue  in  the  most  amiable  light  to  universal  emulation. — How  irksome 
will  it  be  to  many  a  great  spirit  to  be  thought  a  mere  Lord,  to  reflect  on 
the  worth  of  his  great  ancestors,  and  to  inherit  only  their  title ;  to  have 
every  talent  of  being  useful,  but  the  Power ;  to  hear  his  fathers  called 
good,  and  great;  and  wise,  and  himself  his  Lordship! — May  we  not  expect 
that  if  great  men  should  find  themselves  thus  managed  out  of  their  birth- 
rights, they  will  not  easily  resign  themselves  to  a  life  of  indolence  and  sn- 
pin  en  ess,  but  still  hope  that  some  occasion  or  other  may  court  them  to  ac- 
tion elsewhere!  God  forbid  it  should  be  against  that  country  which  shall 
have  so  injuriously  rendered  them  supernumerary  to  its  happiness,  and 
which  would  then  perhaps  too  late  find  them  fatal  to  it 

"  In  such  case  they  will,  no  doubt,  pretend  in  their  justification,  that 
by  having  been  thus  divested  of  their  birth-right,  in  representing  them- 
selves, or  the  right  at  least  of  electing  their  Representatives,  that  they  ap- 
prehended they  were  implicitly  disclaimed  by  the  Government,  and  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  outlaws,  and  thereby  discharged  from  the  obli- 
gations and  laws  of  society. 

"But  as  the  injuries,  which  we  fear  may  be  done  us  by  this  Bill,  do 
not  so  nearly  affect  you,  I  might  give  several  reasons,  why  as  Englishmen 
you  should  reject  it ;  and  shew  you,  that  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  be 
the  greatest  discouragement  to  the  merit  of  the  Commonalty,  it  may  end 
in  equal  dishonour  to  the  Peerage. 

"As  to  the  Commonalty,  it  is  apparent  that  almost  every  great  Genius 
has  for  a  long  time  been  produced  among  them,  and  all  the  posts  of  service 
have  been  filled  by  such  who  were  born  Commoners,  while  the  offices  of 
mere  favour  and  show  have  been  supplied  from  elsewhere.  The  reason  of 
this  is  evident  A  Commoner  finds  a  great  deal  of  merit  necessary  to  his 
character,  as  an  Equivalent  for  the  want  of  Quality ;  while  the  young 
Lord,  infinitely  satisfied  with  the  adulations  of  his  creatures  and  depen- 
dants, with  ease  believes  what  is  their  interest  to  tell  him,  and  so  aims  no 
higher.  But;  should  this  Bill  pass,  a  Commoner  will  have  as  little  incite- 
ment to  great  actions  as  a  Peer,  and  be  as  far  below  the  possibility  of  ris- 
ing, as  a  Lord  is  often  above  it 

"  As  to  the  Peerage,  if  we  look  into  their  assembly,  and  compare  the 
many  that  sit  there  by  right  of  descent,  with  the  characters  of  those  who 
were  first  created  to  those  honours,  and  consider  the  modern  education  by 
which  they  are  usually  formed  to  their  future  greatness,  how  much  loose- 
ness, flattery,  and  false  politeness,  they  affect  from  their  first  entrance  into 
life ;  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  notion  of  what  sort  of  Geniuses  that 
assembly  will  be  composed  twenty  years  hence,  in  case  this  Bill  should 
pasB,  which  is  ever  to  be  our  supreme  court  of  Judicature,  but  will  be  in 
capable  of  receiving  into  it  even  the  most  conspicuous  merit  of  th*  age :  I 

vol.  in.— 15* 
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fancy  it  will  very  little  resemble  the  bod}  o  ancient  Barons  of  this  King- 
dom, whose  actions  supply  such  an  illustrious  part  of  our  history.  On  the 
contrary,  we  may  expect,  that  as  they  have  before  been  voted  useless, 
they  will  be  in  danger  of  being  really  so ;  and  if  that  is  ever  the  case, 
though  now  and  then  a  family  should  be  extinct,  and  thereby  an  obstacle 
to  virtuous  actions  be  removed,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  retrieve 
their  Honour,  by  thinking  to  supply  the  extinction  with  a  man  of  worth 
and  merit,  who  will  not  be  over  fond  of  making  one  in  so  indifferent  an 
assembly.  So  that  this  project,  which  pretends  to  do  so  much  for  the 
honour  of  the  House,  may  prove  as  injurious  to  it,  as  to  every  one  that  is 
excluded  from  it 

"  A  Commoner  should  not  too  carelessly  reply  to  this  objection,  That 
the  more  insignificant  that  House  appears,  the  greater  weight  is  in  the 
Representatives  of  the  people ;  for  the  Commons  are  the  guardians  of  the 
Constitution  in  general,  as  well  as  the  private  rights  of  their  Electors  in 
particular:  besides,  it  does  not  seem  upon  just  reflection  so  expedient; 
that  that  Court,  which  is  the  dernier  retort  of  Justice,  should  ever  be  filled 
with  such  Judges  as  they  might  despair  or  disdain  to  apply  to  for  relief 

But,  in  fine,  if  public  justice  is  as  obligatory  as  private;  if  what  is  so 
injurious  to  our  Country  may  be  as  fatal  to  yours ;  if  such  a  Bill  would 
be  the  greatest  provocation  to  disaffection  and  uneasiness  to  a  powerful 
body  among  us,  and  the  greatest  discouragement  to  merit  both  to  you  and 
us;  if  it  would  prove  prejudicial  to  the  reputation  of  the  Peerage,  though 
not  to  their  power,  which  is  worst  of  all,  for  at  the  same  time  it  would  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  most  wretched  Aristocracy ;  if  the  notions  of  Faith 
and  Honour  are  not  obliterated ;  if  the  most  solemn  engagements  are  any 
more  than  words ;  if  we  ought  not  to  violate  the  Rights  of  Nations  for 
mere  private-convenience ;  this  Bill  will  be  rejected  with  the  detestation 
with  which  all  true  Britons  will  treat  every  incroachment  on  the  rights  of 
mankind,  or  their  fellow-subjects.     I  am,  Sir,  Ac." 

I  cannot  but  think  that  what  this  Noble  Briton  has  here  said  on  the 
proposal  for  turning  sixteen  Scottish  elective  Peers  into  twenty-five  here- 
ditary ones,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest  of  their  principals,  must  make 
great  impression  upon  every  one  that  thoroughly  considers  it.  I  have  not 
yet  troubled  the  publick,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  this  affair,  with 
my  thoughts  on  this  point.  For  my  part,  I  am  so  far  from  being  of  opin- 
ion that  this  precarious  situation  of  the  Scotch  Peers  is  an  Evil  in  the  Body 
of  the  House  of  Lords  that  wants  to  be  remedied,  that  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  very  fortunate  circumstance,  and  the  beet  remedy  that  can  be  provided' 
for  the  Hi  that  both  the  Lords  and  Commons  complain  of.  Indeed,  if  the 
Lords  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  being  made  absolutely  Inde- 
pendent, which,  as  it  has  been  plainly  shewn,  is  entirely  destroying  the 
Constitution ;  I  must  confess  this  will  not  answer  their  purpose :  but  if  it 
be  reasonable  they  should  be  under  some  influence  of  the  Crown,  as  the' 
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other  brai  ch  of  the  Legislature  is,  and,  however,  oiay  be  desirous  thai 
their  dignity  be  not  debased,  nor  their  weight  diminished  by  the  frequent 
additions  of  Peers,  which  the  necessities  of  affairs  may  require  to  be  made 
to  their  Body ;  is  it  not  in  this  case  a  desirable  circumstance,  that  the 
Crown  can  change  once  in  three  or  four,  or  a  few  years  more  at  farthest, 
bo  many  of  their  Members,  as  may  answer  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  not  add  to  their  number  ?  And  in  like  manner,  if  the  Commons 
are  apprehensive  that  the  frequent  draughts  out  of  their  Body,  to  make 
an  over-balance  in  the  House  of  Peers,  are  detrimental  to  their  power,  in 
point  of  property,  by  taking  so  many  considerable  estates  from  them  ;  are 
they  to  be  instrumental  in  changing  that  precarious  situation  of  so  many 
Members  of  the  Upper  House,  as  leaves  it  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to 
make  such  alterations  in  that  House,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  Crown  may 
think  expedient  without  taking  one  Member  from  the  Commons  ? 

Besides,  there  is  a  reason  of  another  nature  why  the  Commons,  in  my 
judgment,  ought  to  rest  very  well  satisfied  that  the  Crown  has  this  Power 
over  so  many  Members  of  the  other  House ;  because  it  is  just  the  same 
kind  of  Power  as  the  Crown  has  over  the  Commons  themselves.  And  in 
some  circumstances  this  may  prove  even  such  a  check  upon  the  Crown  as 
the  Commons  may  reap  advantage  from,  and  prevent  the  putting  such 
sudden  periods  to  their  Being,  ns  have  been  known  formerly.  Nay,  I  very 
much  suspect,  that  if  the  proposed  alteration  should  be  made,  the  effect  of 
it  would  be  very  soon  felt;  and  if  so,  I  beg  Gentlemen  would  consider 
with  themselves,  what  reception  they  may  in  all  probability  meet  with 
from  the  general  Body  of  the  Commons  of  England,  immediately  after 
their  having  given  such  Power  to  the  House  of  Peers,  as  no  one  ever  ven- 
tured to  mention  to  their  ancestors.  How  this  matter  is  understood  in  the 
country,  we  hear  from  all  parts  already ;  and  this  is  indeed  an  Advantage 
from  the  late  Recess  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  against  the  Bill. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  How  little  soever  what  has  been 
said  may  relish  with  some  of  those  of  another  body,  I  am  speaking  here 
as  a  Commoner  of  England;  as  one  that  has  no  ambitious  desire  of  being 
a  Lord,  but  very  great  apprehensions  of  being  a  Vassal.  As  the  House  of 
Lords  now  stands,  there  are  several  members  of  it  in  the  same  circum- 
stances with  myself;  what  reason  have  I  to  consent  to  any  thing  that  shall 
put  any  of  them  into  a  more  independent  state  than  I  found  them  ?  Is 
there  any  one  of  their  Lordships  that  would  not  laugh  at  a  proposal  foi 
making  any  numbers  of  the  Commons  hereditary,  who  are  now  all  elective, 
though  it  might  be  done  with  the  same  justice  as  to  their  principals  ? 
Their  Lordships  would  all  say,  Tliat  is  the  Constitution  of  the  House  oj 
Commons,  and  there  we  will  leave  it.  And  has  not  this  been  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Hov.se  of  Lords  ever  since  the  British  nation  was  united?  ' 

It  is  allowed  thnt,  according  to  the  treaties  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
confirmed  by  the  most  solemr  Acts  of  Parliament,  this  is  true.     But  then 
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*ay  they,  other  things  were  promised,  without  which  they  would  never 
have  consented  to  the  Union.  For  my  part,  I  have  as  bad  an  opinion  of 
oral  tradition  in  Politicks,  as  in  Religion ;  and  therefore  nothing  of  this 
kind  can  weigh  at  all  with  me.  But  supposing  that  there  is  some  incon- 
venience, in  the  present  situation  of  the  Peerage,  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  difficulties  may  happen  in  relation  to  the  seats  of  some  Noblemen 
amongst  them ;  are  not  those  difficulties  arisen  entirely  from  themselves  f 
And  is  it  not  an  odd  compliment  to  the  Commons,  that  if  the  Lords  feel  a 
thorn  in  their  feet,  they  should  desire  the  Commons  to  take  it  out,  to  put  it 
into  their  own?  Surely  they  will  never  be  brought  to  do  this;  much  less 
to  endanger  their  utter  ruin,  for  the  convenience  of  another  body  of  men. 

Whilst  I  am  writing  this,  the  Old  Whig,  Number  II.  is  come  to  my 
hands.  I  really  thought  he  had  been  departed;  and  whether  it  be  himself 
or  his  Ghost  that  walks,  I  am  not  thoroughly  satisfied. 

The  first  Old  Whig,  I  must  confess,  had  stated  his  argument,  and  was 
going  on  very  regularly,  if  he  had  not  been  disturbed  in  his  progress; 
but  this  second  is  as  inconsistent  as  possible.  In  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
performance  before  me,  he  treats  the  Plebeian  as  a  Grub  street-wvitev 
but  in  the  last;  and  several  other  paragraphs,  as  a  very  able  shrewd  fellow 

As  to  his  remarks  on  the  Plebeian,  Numb.  II.  he  owns  himself,  "Thai 
he  was  very  unwilling  to  have  been  concerned  any  farther  in  the  dispute, 
and  nothing  could  have  engaged  him  to  have  given  himself  or  the  publick  any 
more  trouble,  had  he  not  been  so  peremptorily  called  to  it  by  the  last 
Plebeian. 

But  as  to  what  that  Plebeian  calls  upon  him  for,  which  was  to  make 
good  what  he  had  asserted  in  relation  to  his  Majesty  s  Concession,  he  does 
not  say  one  word  about  it.  Indeed  in  his  Motto  he  hints  at  it,  and  a  Fellow 
Labourer  of  this  Author  has  spoken  out  something  more  plainly  on  this 
subject.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  very  extraordinary.  Here  is  at  present  the 
greatest  favour  or  bounty,  call  it  which  you  will,  offered  to  the  Commons, 
that  ever  was  known,  and  the  like  it  is  probable  will  never  be  made  to 
them  again ;  and  yet  I  do  not  know  how  it  happenB,  they  are  so  blind,  or 
so  perverse,  that  they  will  not  see  what  is  so  prodigiously  for  their  good  ; 
nay,  one  can  hardly  tell  how  to  get  them  into  it  by  any  means  whatever.  The 
Patrician  says,  "  It  is  an  affront  of  the  highest  nature  to  the  Crown,  and 
a  petty  kind  of  rebellion  to  refuse  this  offer."  And  the  Old  Whig  seems 
to  be  of  opinion,  that  they  deserve  to  have  their  ears  boxed  for  it.  As  to 
the  rest  of  his  Motto,  Nil  ultra  qucero  Plebeius.*  But  whether  this  project 
was  chiefly  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commons,  I  leave  every  one 
to  judge  from  both  these  Authors,  one  of  which  plainly  discovers*,  "That 
he  has  a  prodigior*  concern  for  innocent  Ministers,  and  trembles  f>r  what 

*  Horace,  2  Sat  11. 188. 

— My  questions  I  restrain, 

A  mean  Plebeian  born."       Duhoomb. 
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may  happen  to  them  from  Kings  who  are  yet  unborn."  But  the  Patriciah 
has  two  paragraphs,  which  I  shall  transcribe  without  any  Commentary. 
"The  general  clamour,  <kc  as  if  the  design  of  limiting  the  Number  ol 
Peers,  and  restraining  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  was  at  first  projected 
with  a  view  of  insulting  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  by  this  proceeding  will 
be  debarred  the  liberty  of  creating  Peers  as  his  predecessors  have  done,  ia 
so  low  a  reflection  on  the  present  Ministry,  that  I  should  not  have  regarded 
it,  but  that  I  find  it  a  popular  one. 

"  In  short*  we  never  know  into  whose  hands  the  reins  of  Government 
may  devolve.  It  therefore  behoves  us  to  secure  our  privileges,  that  we 
may  not  fall  the  victims  of  any  aspiring  Prince's  enraged  dispositions. " 

But  to  return  to  the  Old  Whig.  I  confess,  I  am  uncapable  to  answer 
what  he  calls  his  Remarks,  or  his  Objections.  When  I  talked  to  him  last, 
it  was,  as  to  the  Commons,  upon  a  foot  as  he  had  stated  it  himself  That 
the  Crown  could  have  a  House  of  Commons  of  what  complexion  it  pleased ; 
which  are  his  own  words.  As  to  the  Lords,  That  they  had  a  very  con- 
siderable property  of  one  million  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
pounds  per  annum :  But  now  he  says  all  that  was  only  a  Jest,  And  as 
to  the  Commons,  the  Crown  has  no  power  at  all  over  them ;  and  as  for 
the  Lords,  he  pleads  poverty  in  their  behalf.  And  he  behaves  in  the  same 
evasive  contradictory  manner,  on  every  other  point  in  dispute  between 
us.  But  what  is  worst  of  all,  he  very  frequently,  for  want  of  any  the 
least  shadow  of  an  argument,  has  recourse  to  telling  old  stories,  as  if  they 
were  things  that  happened  but  yesterday  ;  which,  I  confess,  is  another  of 
the  defects  of  age.  And  if  he  will  not  continue  to  be  testy,  I  shall  admonish 
him,  that  he  has  every  where  proved  himself  Old  but  no  where  a  Whig. 
A.8  to  what  he  seems  to  insinuate  in  relation  to  what  is  said  in  the  second 
Plebeian  concerning  the  Ephori,  the  Plebeian  can  maintain  it  by  the  best 
authority.  Crags  is  the  man  I  have  all  along  depended  upon  on  this  head, 
and  he  says,  they  led  the  most  abandoned  dissolute  lives ;  and  certainly  he 
ought  to  know.  His  words  are  these,  Quamvis  ipsi  Ephori  viverent  indul 
gentius  et  dissolutius;  p.  78. 

The  rest  of  this  paragraph  is  very  mean ;  and  this  Author's  menaces 
it  this  place  are  as  vain,  as  his  compassion  in  another  part  of  his  pamphlet 
is  insolent. 

1  shall  take  notice  but  of  one  thing  more  in  this  pamphlet,  which  ?s 
the  last  paragraph,  in  these  words : 

"  I  must  own,  however,  that  the  Writer  of  the  Plebeian  has  made  the 
best  of  a  weak  cause ;  and  do  believe,  that  a  good  one  would  shine  in  his 
hands ;  for  which  reason  I  shall  advise  him  as  a  friend,  if  he  goes  on  in 
his  new  vocation,  to  take  care  that  he  be  as  happy  in  the  choice  of  his 
subject,  as  he  is  in  the  t alette  of  a  Pamphleteer." 

Authors  in  these  cases  are  named  upon  suspicion;  and  if  it  is  right  as 
to  the  Old  Whig,  I  leave  the  world  to  judge  of  this  cause  by  comparison 
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of  this  performance  to  hi  i  other  Writing*.  And  I  shall  say  no  more  ol 
what  is  writ  m  support  of  Vassalage^  but  end  this  paper,  by  firing  every 
free  breast  with  that  noblo  exhortation  of  the  Tragedian : 

Remember,  O  my  Friends,  the  Laws,  the  Bights, 

The  generous  Plan  of  Power,  delivered  down 

From  Age  to  Age  by  your  renown'd  Fore-fathers, 

(Bo  dearly  bought,  the  price  of  so  much  Blood.) 

O  let  it  never  perish  in  your  hands ! 

Bat  piously  transmit  it  to  your  Children.— Ma.  Addison's  Cato. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

I  bio  pardon  for  giving  my  Reader  this  irregular  trouble,  having 
omitted  something  of  consequence  in  this  affair.  It  is  said,  that  by  the 
Bill,  which  perhaps  may  be  proposed  to  the  Commons,*  his  Majesty  is  to 
have  the  naming  of  the  twenty-five  hereditary  Scottish  Peers ;  that  they 
are  all  to  be  named  before  the  next  session :  But  that  if  it  should  happen 
that  any  of  the  present  sixteen  should  not  be  of  the  number  of  those  named 
by  his  Majesty,  in  such  case  the  present  temporary  Peers  are  to  remain 
Lords  of  Parliament  so  long  as  this  Parliament  subsists,  and  their  heredi- 
tary successors  are  during  that  term  to  be  withheld  from  what,  it  is  proba- 
ble, they  may  be  more  than  a  little  desirous  of  viz.  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  If  this  is  to  be  the  case,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  these  two  questions : 
The  first  is,  Whether  any  of  those  Lords,  who  at  present  are  of  the  House 
of  Peers,  will  continue  to  be  very  easy  company,  when  they  shall  find 
themselves  excluded  at  the  end  of  this  Parliament?  For  that  some  of 
them  are  to  be  excluded  seems  to  be  indisputable,  if  what  is  mentioned 
above  is  a  right  state  of  the  case ;  for  otherwise  the  sixteen  might  have 
been  all  declared  hereditary,  and  his  Majesty  only  left  to  add  nine  to  the 
Scots,  as  he  is  six  to  the  English. 

The  next  question  I  would  ask,  is,  Whether  it  is  not  very  natural  to 
think,  that  tho«e  Scottish  Peers  who  are  to  be  the  hereditary  successors  of 

*  On  Monday,  April  6, 1719,  the  day  on  which  the  Fourth  Plebeian  was  published,  the 
Peerage  Bill  was  reported  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  ordered  for  a  third  reading  on  the 
14th;  but  when  that  day  arrived,  a  noble  Lord  in  a  very  high  station  observed,  "That  the 
Bill  had  made  a  great  noise,  raised  strange  apprehensions ;  and  since  the  design  of  it  had  been 
so  misrepresented,  and  so  misunderstood,  that  it  was  like  to  meet  with  great  opposition  in  the 
other  House,  ho  thought  it  advlseable  to  let  that  matter  lie  still,  till  a  more  proper  opportu- 
nity." And  thereupon  the  third  reading  of  the  said  Bill  was  put  off  to  that  day  fortnight 
The  Bill,  which  was  in  consequence  dropt  for  that  session,  was  revived  in  December  follow 
ing,  .when  Steele  again  figured  away  on  the  subject,  as  way  be  seen  in  page  SSI  and  seqq. 
Several  also  of  the  pamphlets  relating  to  that  affair,  printed  during  the  preceding  session, 
were  revived,  and  new  ones  printed ;  among  these  were, 

1.  "  An  account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Ministry  with  relation  to  the  Peerage  Bill,  in  a 
Letter  to  a  Friend  in  the  Country.'1 

2.  "  Considerations  on  the  Peerage  Bill,  addressed  to  the  Whigs,  by  a  Member  of  the 
Lower  House." 

8.  **  The  Constitution  explained ;  in  relation  to  the  Independency  of  the  House  of  Lords 
with  Reasons  for  strengthening  that  Branch  of  the  Legislature  most  liable  to  Abuse;  and  M 
Answer  to  all  the  Objections  made  to  the  new-revived  Peerage  Bill" 
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the  present  elective  ones,  will  not  be  very  pressing  to  be  put  in  possession! 
Should  both  these  points  be  allowed,  as  I  believe  they  must,  and  likewise 
that  the  patrons  of  this  project  do  Dot  wish  for  any  thing  so  much  as  to  be 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  this  salutary  scheme,  then  I  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  there  is  no  one  expedient  to  gratify  the  ardent  desires  of  those  gentle- 
men, to  deliver  them  from  the  disquietude  of  those  that  are  in,  and  from 
the  importunity  of  those  that  are  to  come  in,  but  the  Dissolution  of  this 
Parliament  On  the  other  hand ;  if  this  Bill  should  not  be  offered  to  the 
House,  of  Commons,  or,  if  offered,  should  not  pass,  I  leave  every  one  to 
judge  whether  the  present  Sixteen  Scottish  Peers  will  not  be  very  solicitous 
of  sitting  out  the  remainder  of  the  septennial  term,  to  wear  off  the  impres- 
sions which  it  is  to  be  feared  such  an  attempt  as  is  talked  of  may  have 
made  upon  the  minds  of  their  electors. 

t+t  This  day  Is  published  "The  Occasional  Paper,  Tol  IIL  Numb.  X.  Of  Genius." 
Printed  for  Em.  Matthews,  J.  Roberts,  Ac.  where  may  be  had,  the  second  edition  of  "  The 
Occasional  Paper,  VoL  IIL  Numb.  IX.  of  Plays  and  Masquerades."  St  James's  Post, 
March  29, 1T1H 
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BY  MARMADUEE  MYRTLE.  Own. 
AfUMaamoMite  aHaa,  nam  me  dteoedarenevit— Vma.  lob*  m.  Ft 
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Ths  history  of  this  work  belongs  rather  to  an  edition  of  Steele  than  to 
one  of  Addison.  For  the  present  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that 
'The  Lover'  forms  a  series  of  papers,  beginning  Thursday,  Feb.  25,  1713- 
14,  and  ending  with  the  fortieth  number,  Thursday,  May  27,  1714  The 
first  sketch  of  the  character  of  the  Lover  is  given  in  the  Tatler  nnder  the 
name  of  Cynthio,  and  repeated  in  the  Spectator  under  that  of  Sir  Roger 
de  Goverley.  On  resuming  the  subject  Steele  assumed  the  name  of  Mar- 
maduke  Myrtle,  Gmt.  The  whole  work  was  dedicated,  in  the  eulogistic 
style  of  the  age,  to  Doctor  Garth,  author  of  the  Dispensary.  It  was  re- 
printed by  Nichols  in  1789.  Addison  contributed  two  p*f>er&,  ana  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  hand  in  several  others.— O. 
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Na  10.    THURSDAY,  MARCH  18, 1714. 

—  -MagiaflkplAoentqucpluriflemuntTir. 

I  have  lately  been  very  much  teased  with  the  thought  of 
Mrs.  Anne  Page,  and  the  memory  of  those  many  cruelties  which 
I  suffered  from  that  obdurate  fair  /me.  Mrs.  Anne  was,  in 
a  particular  manner,  very  fond  of  china  ware,  against  which  I 
had,  unfortunately,  declared  my  aversion.  I  do  not  know  but 
this  was  the  first  occasion  of  her  coldness  towards  me,  which 
makes  me  sick  at  the  very  sight  of  a  china  dish  ever  since.  This 
is  the  best  introduction  I  can  make  for  my  present  discourse 
which  may  serve  to  fill  up  a  gap,  till  I  am  more  at  leisure  to  re 
sume  the  thread  of  my  amours. 

There  are  no  inclinations  in  women  which  more  surprise  me 
than  their  passions  for  chalk  and  china.     The  first  of  these  mala- 
dies wears  out  in  a  little  time ;  but  when  a  woman  is  visited  with 
the  second,  it  generally  takes  possession  of  her  for  life.     China 
vessels  are  playthings  for  women  of  all  ages.     An  old  lady  of 
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fourscore  shall  be  as  busy  in  cleaning  an  Indian  Mandarin,  as  her 
£reat-grand-daughter  is  in  dressing  her  baby. 

The  common  way  of  purchasing  such  trifles,  if  I  may  believe 
my  female  informers,  is  by  exchanging  old  suits  of  clothes  for  this 
brittle  ware.     The  potters  of  China  have,  it  seems,  their  factors 
at  this  distance,  who  retail  out  their  several  manufactures  for  cast 
clothes  and  superannuated  garments.     I  have  known  an  old  pet- 
ticoat metamorphosed  into  a  punch-bowl,  and  a  pair  of  breeches 
into  a  tea-pot     For  this  reason,  my  friend  Tradewell  in  the  city, 
calls  his  great  room,  that  is  nobly  furnished  out  with  china,  his 
wife's  wardrobe.     *  In  yonder  corner,  (says  he,)  are  above  twenty 
suits  of  clothes,  and  on  that  scrutoire  above  a  hundred  yards  of 
furbelewed  silk.     You  cannot  imagine  how  many  night-gowns, 
stays,  and  mantuas,  went  to  the  raising  of  that  pyramid.     The 
worst  of  it  is,  (says  he,)  a  suit  of  clothes  is  not  suffered  to  last 
half  its  time,  that  it  may  be  the  more  vendible ;  so  that  in  reali- 
ty, this  is  but  a  more  dexterous  way  of  picking  the  husband's 
pocket,  who  is  often  purchasing  a  great  vase  of  china,  when  he 
fancies  that  he  is  buying  a  fine  head,  or  a  silk  gown  for  his  wife. 
There  is,  likewise,  another  inconvenience  in  this  female  passion  for 
china,  namely,  that  it  administers  to  them  great  matter  of  wrath 
and  sorrow.     How  much  anger  and  affliction  are  produced  daily 
in  the  hearts  of  my  dear  country-women,  by  the  breach  of  this 
frail  furniture.     Some  of  them  pay  half  their  servants'  wages  in 
china  fragments,  which  their  carelessness  has  produced.     '  If 
thou  hast  a  piece  of  earthenware,  consider,  (says  Epictetus,)  that 
it  is  a  piece  of  earthen  ware,  and  very  easy  and  obnoxious  to  be 
broken  :  be  not,  therefore,  so  void  of  reason,  as  to  be  angry  or 
grieved  when  this  comes  to  pass.'     In  order,  therefore,  to  ex- 
empt  my  fair  readers  from  such  additional  and  supernumerary 
calamities  of  life,  I  would  advise  them  to  forbear  dealing  in  these 
perishable  commodities,  till  such  time  as  they  are  philosophers 
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enough  to  keep  their  temper  at  the  fall  of  a  tea-pot,  or  a  china 
cup.  I  shall  further  recommend  to  their  serious  consideration 
these  three  particulars :  first,  that  all  china  ware  is  of  a  weak  and 
transitory  nature.  Secondly,  that  the  fashion  of  it  is  changeable : 
and  thirdly,  that  it  is  of  no  use.  And  first  of  the  first :  the  fra- 
gility of  china  is  suoh  as  a  reasonable  being  ought  by  no  means  to 
set  its  heart  upon,  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  afraid  I  may 
complain  with  Seneca  on  the  like  occasion,  that  this  very  consider- 
ation recommends  them  to  our  choice,  our  luxury  being  grown  so 
wanton,  that  this  kind  of  treasure  becomes  the  more  valuable,  the 
more  easily  we  may  be  deprived  of  it,  and  that  it  receives  a  price 
from  its  brittleness.  There  is  a  kind  of  ostentation  in  wealth, 
which  sets  the  possessors  of  it  upon  distinguishing  themselves  in 
those  things  where  *  it  is  hard  for  the  poor  to  follow  them.  For  this 
reason,  I  have  often  wondered  that  our  ladies  have  not  taken 
pleasure  in  egg-shells,  especially  in  those  which  are  curiously 
stained  and  streaked,  and  which  are  so  very  tender,  that  they  re- 
quire the  nicest  hand  to  hold  without  breaking  them.  But,  as 
if  the  brittleness  of  this  ware  were  not  sufficient  to  make  it  cost- 
ly, the  very  fashion  of  it  is  changeable,  which  brings  me  to  my 
second  particular. 

It  may  chance,  that  a  piece  of  china  may  survive  all  those  ac- 
cidents to  which  it  is  by  nature  liable,  and  last  for  some  years, 
if  rightly  situated  and  taken  care  of.  To  remedy,  therefore,  this 
inconvenience,  it  is  so  ordered,  that  the  shape  of  it  shall  grow  un- 
fashionable, which  makes  new  supplies  always  necessary,  and  fur- 
nishes employment  for  life  to  women  of  great  and  generous  souls, 
who  cannot  live  out  of  the  mode.  I  myself  remember,  when  there 
were  few  china  vessels  to  be  seen  that  held  more  than  a  dish  of 

•  Things  where.  The  adverb  where  includes  the  idea  of  place,  and  is, 
therefore,  inaccurately  used,  when  what  precedes  does  not  suggest  that 
idea.  If  he  had  said — "  Which  puts  the  possessors  of  it  upon  striking  out 
into  those  paiAa,  where,"  the  use  of  it  had  been  proper. 
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coffee ;  but  their  size  is  so  gradually  enlarged,  that  there  are 
many  at  present  which  are  capable  of  holding  half  a  hogshead. 
The  fashion  of  the  tea-cup  is  also  greatly  altered,  and  has  ran 
through  a  wonderful  variety  of  colour,  shape,  and  size. 

But,  in  the  last  place,  china  ware  is  of  no  use.  Who  would 
not  laugh,  to  see  a  smith's  shop  furnished  with  anvils  and  ham- 
mers of  china  ?  the  furniture  of  a  lady's  favourite  room  is  alto- 
gether as  absurd  :  you  see  jars  of  a  prodigious  capacity,  that  are 
to  hold  nothing.  I  have  seen  horses,  and  herds  of  cattle,  in  this 
fine  sort  of  porcelain,  not  to  mention  the  several  Chinese  ladies, 
who,  perhaps,  are  naturally  enough  represented  in  these  frail 
materials. 

Did  our  women  take  delight  in  heaping  up  piles  of  earthen 
platters,  brown  jugs,  and  the  like  useful  products  of  our  British 
potteries,  there  would  be  some  sense  in  it.  They  might  be  ranged 
in  as  fine  figures,  and  disposed  of  in  as  beautiful  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture ;  but  there  is  an  objection  to  these  which  cannot  be  over- 
come, namely,  that  they  would  be  of  some  use,  and  might  be  taken 
down  on  all  occasions,  to  be  employed  in  the  services  of  the  family, 
besides  that  they  are  intolerably  cheap,  and  most  shamefully  du 
rable  and  lasting. 
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Neo  verbum  verbo  curabia  redd«re  fldna 
Interpres Hob. 

Since  I  have  given  public  notice  of  my  abode,  I  have  had 
jiany  visits  from  unfortunate  fellow-sufferers  who  have  been 
crossed  in  love  as  well  as  myself. 
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Will  Wormwood,  who  is  related  to  me  by  my  mother's  side, 
is  one  of  those  who  often  repair  to  me  for  advice.  Will  is  a  fel- 
low of  good  sense,  but  puts  it  to  little  other  use  than  to  tor- 
ment himself.  He  is  a  man  of  so  refined  an  understanding,  that 
he  can  set  a  construction  upon  every  thing  to  his  own  disadvantage, 
and  turn  even  a  civility  into  an  affront.  He  groans  under  imag- 
inary injuries,  finds  himself  abused  by  his  friends,  and  fancies  the 
whole  world  in  a  kind  of  combination  against  him.  In  short,  poor 
Wormwood  is  devoured  with  the  spleen  :  you  may  be  sure  a  man 
of  this  humour  makes  a  very  whimsical  lover.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
he  is  now  over  head  and  ears  in  that  passftm,  and  by  a  very  curious 
interpretation  of  his  mistress's  behaviour,  has,  in  less  than  three 
months,  reduced  himself  to  a  perfect  skeleton.  As  her  fortune  is 
inferior  to  his,  she  gives  him  all  the  encouragement  another  man 
could  wish,  but  has  the  mortification  to  find  that  her  lover  still 
sours  upon  her  hands.  Will  is  dissatisfied  with  her,  whether  she 
smiles  or  frowns  upon  him ;  and  always  thinks  her  too  reserved,  or 
too  coming.  A  kind  word,  that  would  make  another  lover's  heart 
dance  for  joy,  pangs  poor  Will,  and  makes  him  lie  awake  all 
night. — As  I  was  going  on  with  Will  Wormwood's  amour,  I  re- 
ceived a  present  from  my  bookseller,  which  I  found  to  be  the 
Characters  of  Theophrastus,  translated  from  the  Greek  into  Eng- 
lish, by  Mr.  Budgell. 

It  was  with  me,  as  I  believe  it  will  be  with  all  who  look  into 
this  translation ;  when  I  had  begun  to  peruse  it,  I  could  not  lay 
it  by,  until  I  had  gone  through  the  whole  book ;  and  was  agree- 
ably surprised  to  meet  with  a  chapter  in  it,  entitled,  '  A  discon- 
tented Temper,'  which  gives  a  livelier  picture  of  my  ccasin 
Wormwood,  than  that  which  I  was  Irawing  for  him  myself.  It 
is  as  follows : 
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CHAP.  XVII. 
A  dUcontenied  Temper . 

"  A  discontented  temper  is i  a  frame  of  mind  which  sets  a  man 
upon  complaining  without  reason.'  When  one  of  his  neighbours, 
who  makes  an  entertainment,  Bends  a  servant  to  him  with  a  plate 
of  any  thing  that  is  nice,  ( What,  (says  he,)  your  master  did  not 
think  me  good  enough  to  dine  with  him  ? '  He  complains  of  his 
mistress,  at  the  very  time  she  is  caressing  him ;  and  when  she 
redoubles  her  kisses  and  endearments,  '  I  wish  (says  he,)  all  this 
came  from  your  heart.1  In  a  dry  season,  he  grumbles  for  want 
of  rain,  and,  when  a  shower  falls,  mutters  to  himself, '  Why  could 
not  this  have  come  sooner  ? '  If  he  happens  to  find  a  purse  of 
money, '  Had  it  been  a  pot  of  gold,  .(says  he,)  it  would  have  been 
worth  stooping  for.'  He  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  beat  down 
the  price  of  a  slave ;  and  after  he  has  paid  his  money  for  him,  '  I 
am  sure,  (says  he,)  thou  art  good  for  nothing,  or  I  should  not 
have  had  thee  so  cheap/  When  a  messenger  comes  with  great 
joy,  to  acquaint  him  that  his  wife  is  brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  he 
answers,  *  That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  friend,  I  am  poorer  by  half 
to-day  than  I  was  yesterday.'  Though  he  has  gained  a  cause, 
with  full  costs  and  damages,  he  complains  that  his  counsel  did 
not  insist  upon  the  most  material  points.  If,  after  any  misfor- 
tune has  befallen  him,  his  friends  raise  a  voluntary  contribution 
for  him,  and  desire  him  to  be  merry,  *  How  is  that  possible, 
fsays  he,)  when  I  am  to  pay  every  one  of  you  his  money  again, 
and  be  obliged  to  you  into  the  bargain  ?' " 

The  instances  of  a  discontented  temper,  which  Theophrastus 
has  here  made  use  of,  like  those  which  he  singles  out  to  illustrate 
the  rest  of  his  characters,  are  chosen  with  the  greatest  nicety,  and 
fuil  of  humour.     His  strokes  are  always  fine  and  exquisite,  and 
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though  they  are  not  sometimes  violent  enough  to  affect  the  ima- 
gination of  a  course  reader,  cannot  but  give  the  highest  pleasure 
to  every  man  of  a  refined  taste,  who  has  a  thorough  insight  into 
human  nature. 

As  for  the  translation,  I  have  never  Been  any  of  a  prose  au- 
thor, which  has  pleased  me  more.  The  gentleman  who  has  ob- 
liged the  public  with  it,  has  followed  the  rule  which  Horace  has 
laid  down  for  translators,  by  preserving  every  where  the  life  and 
spirit  of  his  author,  without  servilely  copying  after  him  word  for 
word.  This  is  what  the  French,  who  have  most  distinguished 
themselves  by  performances  of  this  nature,  so  often  inculcate, 
when  they  advise  a  translator  to  find  out  such  particular  elegan- 
cies in  his  own  tongue,  as  bear  some  analogy  to  those  he  sees  in ' 
the  original,  and  to  express  himself  by  such  phrases  as  his  author 
would  probably  have  made  use  of,  had  he  written  in  the  language 
into  which  he  is  translated.  By  this  means,  as  well  as  by  throw- 
ing in  a  lucky  word,  or  a  short  circumstance,  the  meaning  of 
Theophrastus  is  all  along  explained,  and  the  humour  very  often 
carried  to  a  greater  height.  A  translator,  who  does  not  thus 
consider  the  different  genius  of  the  two  languages  in  which  he  is 
concerned,  with  such  parallel  turns  of  thoughts  and  expression 
as  correspond  with  one  another  in  both  of  them,  may  value 
himself  upon  being  a  '  faithful  interpreter ; '  but  in  works  of  wit 
and  humour  will  never  do  justice  to  his  author,  or  credit  to  him- 
self. 

As  this  is  every  where  a  judicicus  and  a  reasonable  liberty.  I 

see  no  chapter  in  Theophrastus  where  it  has  been  so  much 
indulged,  and  in  which  it  was  so  absolutely  necessary,  as  in  the 
character  of  the  Sloven.  I  find  the  translator  himself,  though  h 
has  taken  pains  to  qualify  it,  is  still  apprehensive  that  there  may 
be  something  too  gross  in  the  description.  The  reader  will  see 
witlfhow  much  delicacy  he  has  touched  upon  every  particular, 
vol.  in. — 16  31 
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and  cast  into  shades  every  thing  that  was  shocking  in  so  nauseous 
a  figure. 

CHAP.    XIX 

A  Sloven. 

"  Slovenliness  is  '  such  a  neglect  of  a  man's  person,  as  makes 
him  offensive  to  other  people.9  The  sloven  comes  into  company 
with  a  dirty  pair  of  hands,  and  a  set  of  long  nails  at  the  end  of 
them,  and  tells  you  for  an  excuse  that  his  father  and  grandfather 
used  to  do  so  before  him.  However,  that  he  may  outgo  his  fore- 
fathers, his  fiugers  are  covered  with  warts  of  his  own  raising. 
He  is  as  hairy  as  a  goat,  and  takes  care  to  let  you  see  it.  His 
teeth  and  breath  arc  perfectly  well  suited  to  one  another.  He 
lays  about  him  at  table  after  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  and 
takes  in  a  meal  at  a  mouthful ;  which  he  seldom  disposes  of  with- 
out offending  the  company.  In  drinking,  he  generally  makes 
more  haste  than  good  speed.  When  he  goes  into  the  bath,  you 
may  easily  find  him  out  by  the  scent  of  his  oil,  and  distinguish 
him  when  he  is  dressed  by  the  spots  in  his  coat.  He  does  not 
stand  upon  decency  in  conversation,  but  will  talk  smut,  though 
a  priest  and  his  mother  be  in  the  room.  He  commits  a  blunder 
in  the  most  solemn  offices  of  devotion,  and  afterwards  falls  a 
laughing  at  it.  At  a  concert  of  music  he  breaks  in  upon  the 
performance,  hums  over  the  tune  to  himself,  or  if  he  thinks  it 
long,  asks  the  musicians  '  whether  they  will  never  have  done  ?  ' 
He  always  spits  at  random,  and  if  he  is  at  an  entertainment,  it  is 
ten  to  one  but  it  is  upon  the  servant  who  stands  behind  him/' 

The  foregoing  translation  brings  to  my  remembrance  that  ex 
rellent  observation  of  mv  Lord  Roscommon's. 

None  yet  have  been  with  admiration  read, 
But  who  (besides  their  learning)  were  well-bred. 

Lord  Roscommon's  Essav  on  translated  "V  it* 


t 
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If  after  this  the  reader  can  endure  the  filthy  representation 
of  the  same  figure  exposed  in  its  worst  light,  he  may  see  how  it 
looks  in  the  former  English  version,  whioh  was  published  some 
years  since,  and  is  done  from  the  French  of  Bruyere. 

NA.STINESS    OR    SLOVENLINESS. 

"  Slovenliness  is  a  lazy  and  beastly  negligence  of  a  man's  own 
person,  whereby  he  becomes  so  sordid,  as  to  be  offensive  to  those 
about  him.  You  will  see  him  come  into  company  when  he  is 
covered  all  over  with  a  leprosy  and  scurf,  and  with  very  long  nails, 
and  says,  those  distempers  were  hereditary  ;  that  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  them  before  him.  He  has  ulcers  in  his  thighs, 
and  biles  upon  his  hands,  which  he  takes  no  care  to  have  cured, 
but  lets  them  run  on  till  they  are  gone  beyond  remedy.  His 
arm-pits  are  all  hairy,  and  most  part  of  his  body  like  a  wild  beast. 
His  teeth  are  black  and  rotten,  which  makes  his  breath  stink  so 
that  you  cannot  endure  him  to  come  nigh  you ;  he  will  also  snuff 
up  his  nose  and  spit  it  out  as  he  eats,  and  uses  to  speak  with  hid 
mouth  crammed  full,  and  lets  his  victuals  come  out  at  both  cor- 
ners. He  belches  in  the  cup  as  he  is  drinking,  and  uses  nasty 
stinking  oil  in  the  bath.  He  will  intrude  into  the  best  com 
pany  in  sordid  ragged  clothes.  If  he  goes  with  his  mother  to  th; 
soothsayers,  he  cannot  then  refrain  from  wicked  and  profane  ex- 
pressions. When  he  is  making  his  oblations  at  the  temple,  he 
will  let  the  dish  drop  out  of  his  hand,  and  fall  a  laughing,  as  if  he 
had  done  some  brave  exploit.  At  the  finest  concert  of  music  he 
cannot  forbear  clapping  his  hands,  and  making  a  rude  noise ;  will 
pretend  to  sing  along  with  them,  and  fall  a  railing  at  them  to 
leave  off.  Sitting  at  table,  he  spits  full  upon  the  servants  who 
waited  there." 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  observing,  that  if  gentlemen 
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of  leisure  and  genius  would  take  the  same  pains  upon  some  other 
Greek  or  Roman  author,  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  this,  we 
should  no  longer  be  abused  by  our  booksellers,  who  set  their 
hackney-writers  at  work  for  so  much  a  sheet.  The  world  would 
soon  be  convinced,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween putting  an  author  into  English,  and  translating  him. 
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